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PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) ACT, 1878. (SECTION 209). 




DEATH RATE IN DUBLIN CUT. 

PUBLIC INQUIRY 


FIRST DAY. — TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1900. 


The First Public Sitting of the Committee appointed by the Local Government Board for Ireland, 
\ “ pursuance of the provisions of Section 209 of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, to inquire 
- ad report to them as to (1), the cause of the high Death Rate in DubHn; and (2), the measures 
| ™ch in their opinion should be adopted with the view of improving the health of the city, was held 
; “foe Council Chamber, City Hall, Cork Hill, Dublin, on Tuesday, the 13th day of February, 1900 


1 Present: Charles P. Cotton, Esq., M.Inst. c.e., Chairman; Right Honorable Joseph M Meade, 
p.c.; J. W. Moore, Esq., M.D., President Royal College of Physicians, Ireland ; R. L. Swan, Esq., 
\ President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, Esq., m.d., Medical. Inspector 

j Local Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Mr .Seymour Bushe, Q.C., and Mr. Macinemey, Q.O., instructed by Mr. H. Bonass, Law Agent, Dublin 
wporation, attended on behalf of the Urban District Counoil of Dublin. 

Assoc' t' O retracted by Mr. Laurence Dennehy, appeared on behalf of tho Dublin Victuallers’ 

Mr. M. J. Bunn appeared for other persons interested. 


f Chairman. — T his is an inquiry ordered by the 
Government Board, who have written to me 


— I am directed by the Local Govern 
ment Board to inform you that they hereby 
appoint the following gentlemen to make inquiry 
ft ui n Provisions of section 209 of the Publii 
th (Ireland) Act, 1878, and to report t< 
• to (1) the cause of tho high death rate 
, u ! 5 ™> an d (2) the measures they recommenc 

i f with the view of improving the 

health of the city, viz. : 

^Charles P. Cotton, Esq., M.Inst. c.e., Chair 

Right Honorable Joseph M. Meade, r.o. 

(Ln* Moore, Esq., m.d., President Koya! 
boEege of Physicians, Ireland. 

s 4™ s iS5 q '' Presii6,it Boyal CoUe s e 01 

Thomson, Esq., m.d., Medica 
P tor, Local Government Board, England. 
Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

i have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

H. M. Swaine, 
Secretary .” 


You are aware, I suppose, that in 1879 there was 
an exhaustive inquiry made by a Royal Commission, 
consisting of Sir Robert Rawlinson and Dr. (now 
Sir Francis) MacCabe. That inquiry was primarily 
as to the main drainage of the city, but the general 
question of the health of the city was fully investi- 
gated. The main drainage question has been settled, 
and the works are now far advanced, and many other 
sanitary improvements have been effected which, no 
doubt, we shall hear of in evidence. We propose to 
examine, first, the Acting Registrar-General, who 
continued the statistics from the former inquiry up to 
date, and Sir Francis MacCabe has kindly offered to 
give evidence as to what has occurred since 1880 
bearing on the matters referred to us. Afterwards 
we hope to have the evidence of several medical 
officers of health, and of Corporation officials, and 
of others who, in the judgment of the Committee, can 
give us information bearing directly on the subjects 
of our inquiry. This inquiry differs from the ordinary 
inquiries of the Local Government Board, inasmuch 
as we have no power to call for witnesses or to 
administer an oath. I am sure that will give rise to 
no difficulty, for I know all evidence will be freely 
offered. We do not propose to hear counsel or 
solicitors for any of the parties. 

2. Air. Seymour Bushe , Q.c. — Before you come to a 
decision on that point I have a respectful application 
to make to you, and that is, that the Corporation of 
the City of Dublin, on whose behalf I appear with Mr. 
Macinerney, should be at liberty to appear and attend, 

B 
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and be heard by counsel during the progress of this 0. Chairman. — I don't see how we can do auy- 
inquiry. I am of course, sir, quite aware that this is tiling but comply with the wishes of the Local Govern- 
an investigation into a matter of public health ; but ment Board if they are so expressed to us j but I do 
it is not a mere investigation into a matter of public not see the object of doing it myself. I have been on 
health of a scientific character, or an abstract inquiry several Commissions of the kind, and I never saw 
in a matter of patlioiogy or chemical analysis, or even counsel employed, and for myself I never saw the 
of hygiene — it is something much more than that, necessity for counsel. 

judging by the advertisement which has appeared 6. Mr. S. Bushe, Q.C. — The reason I take the liberty 
publicly. This is an inquiry into the existing increased of expressing ray views at any rate is that in its true 
death rate, and into its causes and into its remedies, character this inquiry differs from an ordinary inquiry. 
Sir, the Corporation of Dublin is theSanitary Authority I may also add that I don’t think the presentation of 
for this city, and in that position it accepts its full evidence by the Corporation, or the evidence adduced 
measure of responsibility, and it courts and welcomes on any side can be as well conducted by or ought to 
every inquiry — every full and real inquiry — into the come from members of the tribunal. I am quite 
manner in. which it lias discharged its responsibilities, aware there are two members of the Corporation on 
Now, sir, everybody can imagine an increased death the tribunal ; but they are here as judges, and it 
rate for which the Sanitary Authority might be in would be impossible and it would be improper for 
whole or in part responsible. Everybody, on the other them to marshal the evidence, and direct what wit- 
hand, can imagine an increased death rate for which nesses should be called or to examine them. That is 
the sanitary authority would be in no way responsible ; the office of an advocate, not a judge, and that is the 
but nobody can imagine an increased death rate in reason why I appear here. 

whichsome one would not say — could hot say — that the 7. Chairman. — I can only say it has been the 

Sanitary Authority was in some degree responsible, and custom of every Committee or Commission of the kind 
that is especially the case as regards the Corporation that I have been on before, that the whole exami- 
at the present moment, when it is a matter to all our nation should he carried on by the members of the 
knowledge that the Corporation, having to promote Commission. On the former Royal Commission, held 
certain large schemes which they consider indispen- by Mr. Rawlinson and Sir Francis MacCabe, there 
sable to the public health, have excited in certain was no counsel appearing. 

quarters a measure of animosity, which arises, per- 8. Mr. $. Bushe, Q.c. — That may be ; but, of course, 
haps, from natural local or personal jealousy where as you know, one Commission differs from another 
local importance is threatened. Now, sir, the form of very much, and there the state of circumstances was 
your advertisement invites anybody and everybody to not such as they are now, and on other Commissions, 
come in here and have their say as to what they think as you are aware, there were counsel ■ for instance, 
are the causes of this increased death rate, and the the Exham Commission was entirely conducted by 
natural answer to that advertisement will be that counsel. The Royal Commission in 18-79 was only 

there are attending here amongst others at any rate investigating sewage and drainage, and that is a 

persons or bodies who will direct charges against the purely technical matter, and was conducted just in 

Corporation of the City of Dublin. In that state of the same way, as I am well aware — a recent Com- 

tliings, no matter what the intentions of this Com- rnittee sitting in different parts of England investi- 

mission may he, you cannot avoid — you will not be able gating a matter of tuberculosis, was conducted, 

to avoid — this inquiry taking at some period or another namely, without counsel, and I cannot conceive any- 
the form of a litigation, in which the Corporation of thing more absurd than the appearance of counsel 
Dublin may be like a defendant against whom there, for that is a matter to be conducted 
charges are brought. Under these circumstances, entirely by a committee of experts ; hut you are now 
we,, the Corporation, ought to have and be placed in inviting the public to make their statement as to what 
■ the same position as any other body against whom each man considers is the cause of the existing death 
charges may be brought, of having an opportunity of rate. 

meeting and repelling these charges in the same way 9. Chairman. — I think that is going a little 
as any other body would have if they were brought beyond the advertisement. 

in any other place. For these reasons I ask that 10. Mr. S. Bushe, q.c. — The advertisement states:— 
they should be allowed to attend and appear, and be “The Committee appointed by the Local Governmen 
lieard by counsel, and that they be allowed, if charges Board for Ireland to inquire into and report as to (1) 
are brought, to sift and examine these charges by the the cause of the high death rate, in Dublin, and ( ) 
ordinary methods by which, persons in such a position the measures which in their opinion should 
are allowed to protect themselves, and, if they deem adopted with the view of improving the health of e 
it expedient, to call evidence to refute these city, hereby give notice that any persons desirous 
charges, that they may be at liberty to do so under oi coming forward to give evidence on the su jec 
the direction of counsel. That is the application of matter of the inquiry should, without delay, tiansmi 
the Corporation. They meet, they court, they wel- to me, at the Office of the Local Governmen oa ^» 
come, as I have said, every inquiry ; but they wish, a short summary of the evidence they would e p 
when inquiry is entered upon, it may be full, real, pared to give.” 

and exhaustive. 11. Chairman. — Kindly read on— . 

3. Chairman. — W e have discussed and considered 12. Mr. S- Bushe, Q.C.— “ In order t a e 
the question, and have come to the conclusion that mittee may judge if it be necessary to as 

it is perfectly unusual, at an inquiry of the kind, to attendance as witnesses.” \ . ■ , , , ve 

allow counsel to appear. It has never been done, 13. Chairman. — Exactly ; it does no o ow 
and Mr. Bushe knows that the Corporation are very will hear everyone that comes forwar . £ or 

well represented on the Committee by Alderman 14. Mr. S. Bushe, Q.c. — I am quite sure o . ’ but 
Meade and Alderman Dowd, who are perfectly able the inquiry will probably be endless y ^ ere 
to conduct any question that might want to be asked the result of that is that at the presen j^tunents 

on behalf of the Corporation. We must decline to are lodged in the Local Governmen . _ ar t t 

hear counsel, but the Corporation can apply to the which we have never seen, and wmc c ^ 

Local Government Board if they like. Alderman statements of persons who may e ^ ^ indication 
Meade wishes me to cay that our decision on this point greatest hostility to us, and we & ^ ma y be, that 
was not unanimous, but was by a majority of votes. which are to be selected, lne ne r • . ^ j^ere 

4. Mr. S. Bushe, q.c . — Do I understand you to under- if you open the inquiry now, gentleman 

take, in the event of the Local Government Board may be sitting in the witness c views 0 f 

expressing their view that counsel should be heard, who has drawn up a detailed ac ^ ^ a suffi mary 

that you will act upon that recommendation ; because the cause of the death rate w c * or incom- 
if not it would be quite useless to apply to the Local of charges of neglect, delaui , an d are we 

Government Board for a mere academic opinion. petence against the Corpora ion > 
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5 10 tje told that we are to have no opportunity of pro- 

I ' tec ting ourselves against that evidence, and that we 
are not to have the assistance of counsel in marshal- 
jj^ the evidence which is to refute these charges'/ 
Under these circumstanoes I submit that this is an 

I inquiry entirely different from an inquiry into mere 
abstract questions — matters of tuberculosis or matters 
0 { hygiene — all of importance in themselves but not 
involving controversial matters. This inquiry has 
enormous scope, and apparently the form of the 
advertisement has placed us a good deal at the mercy 
of any person in Dublin or the neighbourhood — of 
whom there are some — who may wish to bring 
charges against the Corporation, and especially in an 
inquiry of this kind, where the witnesses are not 
placed under the obligations of an oath. From the 
point of view of the Corporation we were going to 
ask that this inquiry should be upon oath. 

15. Chairman.— There is no power to do that. 

1G. Mr. S. Bushe, q.c. — T echnically, I am well 
aware there is no power to administer an oath, but the 
presence of a Local Government Board Inspector would 
meet that difficulty. The view the Corporation take 
is this, and I respectfully submit it — that if this in- 
quiry is to lead to anything, if it is to be hereafter 
submitted in its results to either branches of the 
Legislature, for instance, unless the evidence is given 
under the sanction of an oath, the whole matter would 
be futile and vain, If this is to have any real effect 
we would ask that those who come here to give evi- 
dence should give it under the sanction of an oath. 

17. Chairman. — All I can say on that point is that 
the present Committee have no power to administer 
an oath. 

18. Mr. S. Bushe, Q.c. — I am aware of that. 

19. Chairman. — We have no power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, or to administer an oath, and 
any application in reference to these matters must be 
made to the Local Government Board. 

20. Mr. J. Byrne. — Before you make up your 
mind I wish to say, as a person who has been in 
communication with the Committee, that I have 
[Suited out in two or three particulars what I con- 
sider are the causes of the death rate, and I want to 
put in a word in favour of the Corporation being 
lieaixl ; because in my communication I pointed out 
two or three shortcomings which, in my opinion, the 
Corporation were guilty of. I do not think it would 
be fair to them or satisfactory to the public, unless 
the utmost latitude was given to the Corporation for 
the investigation of these charges, and for the refuta- 
tion of them if they don’t bear investigation. 

21. Chairman. — I must repeat that any application 
that the Corporation be heard by counsel must be 
made to tire Local Government Board. 

22. Mr. Macinerney, q.c.— M ay I say a word be- 
fore you decide the matter. If you decide, as I 
understand you have done, that you won’t hear counsel 
in the ordinary sense, we don’t apply to conduct 
this investigation as other inquiries have been con- 
ducted before you ; but the portion of the application 
which I wish to press — the necessity for which 
Mr. Byrne has brought sharply before you — is 
this. We are the Sanitary Authority of Dublin, 
your inquiry will be into the sanitation of Dublin, 
und if any charge is made against us that we have ne- 
glected our statutory duties, or performed them in a 
w rong way, it is the first principle of common justice 
that any court of law or inquiry like this that allows 
a charge to be made must, in common justice, allow the 
person charged to make his defence. The Sanitary 
Authority can only act by their representatives, they 
have appointed Mr. Bushe and myself to represent 
them, and if any charge is made against them of 
uiisconduct we are the people who, on then* behalf, 
should meet that charge, and what Mr. Byrne says 
shows at once what is in our mind. The first charge 
that would be made would be that the Corporation 
have not discharged their sanitary duties, and that 
that has caused the increased death rate in Dublin. 


We must be allowed to meet that by producing such 
evidence as we think it advisable to lay before you, 
and on the second branch of the inquiry as to the 
remedies to be devised — isn’t it manifest that the 
evidence of the Corporation must be given in some 
collected and orderly manner? — You are to report on 
what methods should be adopted to improve the 
health of the city, and in order to decide anything on 
that subject you must first decide what are the 
facilities and the provisions made for the health of 
Dublin already, and must not the Corporation officers 
and their books be produced in order to see what 
further steps are necessary in that direction 1 

23. Chairman. — We certainly hope it will be done. 

24. Mr. Macine-mey, q.c. — A nd must not the 
Corporation explain why they have not done certain 
things, and what further power it will be necessary 
to have in order to carry out any recommendations 
you may make? — That evidence must be presented 
iu the way in which evidence is usually presented, 
namely, in the way my friend and myself think it 
advisable to present it. The witnesses may be 
examined or cross-examined, but the evidence will 
then be presented in the manner in which it will be 
understood, and it is idle to suppose that the- 
Corporation can do that — that any corporate body can 
do that — except in the ordinary way, namely, by their 
representatives. If you decide that you won’t hear 
counsel in the ordinary way don’t decide at present 
that you won’t allow the Corporation — the Sanitary 
Authority — of the city to defend themselves in the 
ordinary way if you allow charges to be made against 
them. My friend and I will wait here for the 
present, for we are sure it is only when tlie investiga- 
tion develops yon will really see bow far it would be 
necessary to hear us. We will wait for the present 
to hear the evidence as it goes along, and we will 
again ask you if occasion arises to hear us. 

25. Chairman. — I can only say again that any 
application of the kind must be made to the Local 
Government Board. The majority of tins Committee 
has decided that they will not hear counsel. The 
Local Government Board think that the interests of 
the Corporation arc amply protected by the presence 
on the Committee of Alderman Meade and Alderman 
Dowd. 

26. Mr. J. O’Mahony. — Perhaps I may be allowed 
to intervene on behalf of the Dublin Victuallers’ Asso- 
ciation, who are the owners of sixty-three licensed 
slaughter-houses in the city. We find in Sir Charles 
Cameron’s report there is a suggestion made that these 
slaughter-houses should be compulsorily abolished. 
We have complied with your advertisement, and sent 
to the Local Government Board a list of gentlemen 
who are interested in the trade and fanriliar with the 
working of these places, who are prepared to assist 
you by giving evidence as to the way in which these 
slaughter-houses are conducted at present. We wish 
to contest the evidence which Sir Charles Cameron, 
and those who support him, give in support of bis 
conclusions, and we think we are entitled to be beard 
here as we have vested interests which may be im- 
perilled by the decision of this Committee. I refer to 
section 214 of the 41st & 42nd Victoria — the Public 
Health Act of 1878, which says in the second note 
as co Provisional Orders by the Board, “Before making 
any such Provisional Order the Local Government 
Board shall consider any objections which may be 
made to them by any persons affected thereby, and in 
cases where the subject matter is one to which a local 
inquiry is applicable, shall cause to be made a local 
inquiry, of which public notice shall be given in man- 
ner aforesaid, and at which all persons interested shall 
be permitted to attend and make objections.” 

27. Chairman. — That is only in reference to 
Provisional Orders ? 

28. Mr. J. O’Mahony. — But by analogy from that 
if you receive, evidence in support of a statement like 
this, which is in Sir Charles Cameron’s report — 
“ There are sixty-three private slaughter-houses in 
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the city, many of these are situated in congested 
localities. The (Corporation have established an 
abattoir at the north-west boundary of the city, but 
only a small number of butchers make use of it. The 
Corporation have the power of compulsory purchase of 
the private slaughter-houses.” If you hear evidence in 
support of that we think we should be heard in reply. 

29. Chairman. — Hasn’t it been intimated to you 
that, we will hear your witnesses ? 

30. Mi\ J. OMahony. — Yes ; but our position is 
this —we think you cannot elucidate exactly the details 
we wish to present — at least we are under the appre- 
hension that we cannot elicit the exact evidence we 
wish you to hear unless there is someone here in a 
professional capacity to assist our witnesses. 

31. Chairman. — Dr. Moore has drawn my attention 
to the fact that all these matters were a subject of 
inquiry by a former Commission, at which counsel did 
not appear. This is what Sir Robert Rawlinson says 
in his report — “ We have arranged our report under 
four heads : introductory, present system of sewage 
and drainage, condition of the River Liffey, and 
certain matters connected with the public health of 
the city of Dublin, which were submitted to us 
during the course of our inquiry. Before commencing 
to take evidence relative to the various matters 
referred for inquiry, we deemed it our duty to make 
personal inspection of the River Liffey and the city 
generally. We, therefore, extended our inspection to 
the back streets, courts and yards, slaughter-houses, 
cow sheds, and scavenging depots within the inhabited 
area, the state of the tenement houses, the sanitary 
condition of Dublin,” and so on. That shows that 
the subject matters to come before us are almost 
identical with the subject matters that came before 
the Rawlinson Commission at which counsel did not 
appear. 

32. Mr. J. O’Mahony. — In that case there was no 
application to hear counsei, and my clients are under 
the impression they are prejudiced by not having 
counsel. I think we are in a stronger position than 
the Corporation, for, as you have stated, the Corpora- 
tion have two representatives on the Committee, but 
we have no one on the Committee to protect the 
vested interests of these people. 

33. Mr. S. Bushe, Q.c. — Possibly you may see your 
way to adjourn until to-morrow, as there seems to be 
a strong feeling in so many quarters that this is an 
inquiry in which the various interests should be 
represented by counsel, and I shall cause communica- 
tion to be sent to the Local Government Board within 
an hour, asking their decision on the subject of counsel. 

34. Chairman. — No ; I don’t think we can do that, 
but we have no objection to proceed to-day without 
•counsel, and then to reconsider the matter ; but I 
would rather you made application to the Local 
■Government Board. 

35. Mr. S. Bushe, q.c. — Do you mean that you will 
reconsider the matter yourselves in the meantime or 
wait until we have approached the Local Government 
Board ? 

36. Chairman. — No; but we will hear the evidence 
•of the Acting Registrar-General and Sir Francis 


MaoCabe to-day without counsel, as we don’t think it 
necessary counsel should appear up to that sta*e of 
the inquiry. ° 

37. Mr. S. Bushe, q.c. — But you intimated a little 
time ago that you would act on the intimation of the 
Local Government Board and nothing else; therefore 
it was our intention to approach the Local Govern 
ment Board forthwith, but if you will reconsider the 
matter yourselves, without the Local Government 
Board being approached at all, we are prepared of 
course to leave the matter with you. 

48. Mr. J. O’Mahony . — We have already intimated 
to the Local Government Board our desire to appear 
by counsel, but we have not received any reply. 

39. Chairman. — Alderman Meade understood Mr. 
Bushe to suggest that there was some way in which 
we could get power to examine witnesses on oath. 

40. Mr. b. Bushe, q.c. — Yes, by associating with 
you au Inspector of the Local Government Board 
If they do that you will see under section 213 of the 
Public Health Act “ Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board shall, for the purposes of any inquiry 
directed by the Board, have, in relation to witnesses 
and their examination, the production of papers and 
accounts, and the inspection of places and matters 
required to be inspected, similar powers to those con- 
ferred upon Poor Law Inspectors by the Poor Law- 
Acts.” 


41. Chairman — There is do doubt about the power 
of an Inspector to take evidence on oath, but we are 
none of us Inspectors of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland. 

42. Mr. S. Bushe, Q.c. — I am quite aware of that, but 
there would be no difficulty in associating with you 
an Inspector of the Local Government Board. 

43. Chairman. — I must ask the Corporation to refer 
to the Local Government Board on both points. 

44. Mr. S. Bushe, Q.c. — I would formally ask you to 
adjourn the inquiry until the opinion of the Local 
Government Board be obtained, and that will be 
to-morrow, of course. 

45. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I think as the 
evidence to-day will be purely technical that there is 
no necessity for adjourning, as we have here from 
England a gentleman whose time is valuable. 

46. Mr. S. Bushe, Q.c. — I entirely submit my view to 
your better judgment, and if there is merely evidence 
of a character not calling for the intervention of 
counsel, I see no objection to your proceeding. 

Mr. M. J. Dunne. — As counsel for two large work- 
men’s clubs, who are intimately connected with this 
subject, and on behalf of several philanthropic bodies, 
who during their investigation have come into pos- 
session of very material facts, I wish to add a word 
to what Mr. Bushe has said. We have such a large 
body of evidence that we would not t h i nk of sending 
up our witnesses one by one, as it would take too 
much time, whereas if we are allowed to appear by 
one representative, and to select a few witnesses, 
we will be able to shorten the inquiry, and for that 
reason we make a similar application. 

48. Chairman. — Yon must also apply to the Local 
Government Board. 


Mr. Robert E. Matheson examined by the Chairman. 


ka S* U are Acfcin § Registrar General 1— Yes. 

« A 0 : W1)at is the area of the city of Dublin ?— 
3,733 statute acres. 

51. What was its valuation in 1891 ?— £669,184. 

was number of inhabited houses in 
1891 ? — 25,764. 

^ 0U ^ now the valuation now 1 — No ; you 
will have to apply to the Valuation Office for that. 

54. What is the population of Dublin 1— The popu- 
lation in 1891 was 245,001. 

. That was within the municipal area 1 — Yes, the 
<»ty. 


56. How many persons does that give on an 
average to each house? — 9‘5 to an inhabited house. 

57. What are the number and percentage of 
families occupying each house? — In each class of 
accommodation the families occupying houses are as 
follows Fourth class, 19,342, or 37-3 per cent, 
that is occupying the worst accommodation ; 
third class accommodation, 14,536, or^ 28’0 per 
cent. ; second class accommodation, 13,279, or 25’6 
per cent.; and first class accommodation, 4,694, 
or 9-1 per cent. ; and the total number of families is 

51,851. 
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58. What was the density of the population in 
1891 1 — 65-6 persons per statute aero. 

59. What is it at present, can you say? — No; we 
have got no population figures since 1891 to work on. 
Of course wo are coming near another census. 

60. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Have you no 
means of telling the population in any year by the 
returns ? — No, wo could not make any estimate ; we 
could not get the migration, and it would l>o impossible 
to estimate the population. 

Chairman. — Have you anything further to say as 
to the density of the population ?— This is a table 
I have prepared, which shows the density of the 
population in each registration district; of course it 
is on the population of 1891 — it shows the area in 
statute acres, the population, and Clio persons per acre. 

) 62. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — H ave you a 

map showing these registration districts ? — Yes ; I 
have one here. 

1 63. Chairman. — Are the registration districts the 

same as the disponsary districts? — Yes; the boun- 
daries of the districts are coloured red ; they have two 
medical officers each. This is a Thom’s Directory 
map coloured by wards. The vermilion shows the 
i different districts. 

, 64. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — It would he 

r ] better if we had a map with the four districts only 
marked ? — There are four on the north and four on 
' the south — four on each side of the city, and I shall 
i have a map made showing them. 

; 65. Let it have nothing hut the colour showing 

registration districts only- -nothing about the wards'! 
—Yes ; the reason that was done was that we had. the 
map ready, and this table explains it. 

66. Dr. T. Thomson. — You have eight registration 
districts — four on the north and four on the south ? — 

J Tbs. 

66a. In talking of thorn liuw are you to distinguish 
I between the north and south, if they are simply 
% marked 1 and 2 on each sido ? — The river divides them. 

67. But in making reference to the registration 
i districts how are we to understand which of them you 

mean when you say No. 1 ?— One is North City and 
tie other is South City. 

68. Will the reference be to No. 1 North and 
No. 1 South V- Yoh ; I wi J I read it ou t, beginning at the 

; north side — No. 1 East, area, G74 statute acres, popu- 

lation in 1891, 27,147, persons per acre, 403 ; North 
* City No. 1 West, 321 acres, 34,836. inhabitants; 

persons per acre in that district, 108-5;' No. 2 North 
> City, 232 acres; population, 28,871 ; persons per acre, 
124-4. That is the highest number of persons per acre. 

69. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — On the north ? 
—On either. There is one which approaches it on 
fbe south side ; but that is the highest in the whole 
city. No. 3 North City, 564 acres; population, 26,055, 
or 46-2 persons per acre ; SSoutli City No. 1, 797 
statute acres ; population, 33,194, or 41-6 persons per 

,| acre; No. 2, that is a district nearer the river, 
1 161 acres; population, 18,547, or 115-2 persons per 

« a ®e- That is the highest on the south side; the 
highest ou the north being 124-4. No. 3 District, 
397 statute acres ; population, 40,558, or 102'2 persons 
per acre ; No. 4 District, 587 statute acres; population, 
35,793, or 61-0 persons per acre. Total, North City, 
In statute acres, 1,781 ; population, 116,909, and the 
persons per acre 65-3. Total on the south side, 1,942 
statute acres; population, 128,092. or 66 - 0 persons 
Per acre. The area of the whole city is 3,733 acres ; 
the population, 245,001, and the persons per acre 65-6. 

1 1 should say there have been great clearances in 

v c ertiun. areas since 1891, find, of course, that would 

effect the density of the population, because we are 
working on the 1891 population. 

•0. Chairman. — In what districts are these clear- 
ances?— Chiefly in Nos. 2 and 3 South City, and also 
®°me on the north side. You see of course, the popu- 
lation has shifted, and some places have decreased 
i and some increased, and if you go too much into detail 
you can hardly rely ou these figures, but they are 


correct for 1891, and they are given subject to that 
explanation. 

71. What is the social condition of the inhabitants 
by two groups of classes ? — I have prepared a table 
which shows that persons of the upper and middle 
classes formed 22-5 per cent., and those of tlieartizan, 
petty shopkeepers, and labouring class and ip mates of 
workhouses formed 77-5 per cent, of the population. 

72. These particulars were all given at the previous 
inquiry ? — Oh no, they were specially abstracted on 
the census in connection with the occupation depart- 
ment of the census. 

73. Was the same information not given at the 
former inquiry on the census of 1881 %— -The former 
inquiry was in 1879. The first time this was done 
was in 1881, and we repeated it in 1891. 

74. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — So that this 
is the first time there was an opportunity of giving 
it?— Yes. 

75. Chairman. — That explains why it does not 
appear in the former report ? — Yes, the heads are all 
clubbed together. 

76. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Have you 
copies of this table ? — I can get them. 

77. Because I think each member of the Com- 
mittee should have a copy of it, so that we can have 
it before us when the evidence is being given ? — Cer- 
tainly ; but it was with difficulty I got one or two 
copies of each table ready within the time. 

78. Chairman. — What is the birth rate of the city ? 
— 34 per 1,000 in 1899, ancl the average rate for 
the preceding ten years was 32-3. 

79. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Thirty- four pel- 
1, 000 in 1899 on the census of 1891, 1 suppose ? — Yes. 

80. Chairman. — Can you tell what was the 
general death rate by years from 1881 — what is the 
total given ? — The rate for 1899 was 33‘6 per 1,000, 
being 4-6 over the average for the preceding ten 
years, and 3-6 over the average for eight years, 1881- 
1888. The mortality in 1899 was exceptionally heavy, 
the .deaths numbering 8,231, or 1,090 over the 
average for the preceding ten years ; the increase is 
due to an epidemic of measles in the latter part of 
the year, the prevalence of inflammatory diseases of 
the respiratory system in. the closing months, and a 
heavy mortality from diarrhcea in the 3rd quarter. 
The diiirrhceal mortality, as well as the deaths 
from measles, was chiefly amongst young children. 
Influenza also contributed to the excess, as also did 
diphtheria. It is a remarkable coincidence that in the 
year 1887, when the mortality rate very nearly 
appi-oached that of last year*, the chief causes of the 
excess were measles, diarrhcea, and diseases of the 
respiratory system. 

81. Dr. Thomson. — Does that account for all the 
excess over the average 1 — Oh, no, not for ail ; but it 
accounts for a great portion of it. 

82. How much of it ?— The total excess was 4 6 ; the 
increase of the seven zymotic diseases 2-5, and we 
have the respiratory diseases bringing it up consider- 
ably more. 

83. Right Hon. Alderman Meade — What was 
the zymotic death rate for the last year? — The rate 
for 1899 was 5-4 per 1,000, being nearly double, 
the average, 2-9, for the preceding ten years, and 1-9 
over the average for the eight years, 1881 to 1888. 
The principal zymotic diseases are — Small-pox, 
measles, scarlatina, typhus, whooping cough, diph 
theria, simple and ill-defined fever, enteric fever 
diarrhcea, and dysentery. 

84. Dr. T. Thomson. — W hat I want to know is 
first, what is the proportion in excess during 1899 
over the average, and what part of that excess is clue 
to the causes you specify — measles, diarrhoea, and 
diseases of the respiratory organs? — We can give you 
the figures of that exactly. The total excess was 4-6 ; 
the zymotic rate was 5-4, being an increase of 2-5, so 
that the zymotic rate was nearly doubled, and the 
respiratory diseases were one-sixth higher than the 
average. 
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85. Then there is about 1 per 1,000 not ac- 
counted for by these three causes 1 — Yes. 

86 . Chairman. — What are the total deaths from 
phthisis, diseases of the respiratory system, and from 
violence for the years 1831 to 18991 — First, amy I 
say that the zymotic death rate for 1899 was 5*4 per 

1,000 — nearly double the average for the pi-f- 
eeding ten years, and 1-9 over the average for the 
eight years from 1881 to 1888. The deaths from 
phthisis, diseasesof the respiratory system, and violence 
from 1881 to 1899 are also shown in the table. The 
deaths from phthisis last year numbered 1,006, or 4-1 
per 1,000, being slightly in excess of the average ; 
those from inflammatory diseases of the respiratory 
system 1,708, or 7-0 per 1,000, being 222, or 15 
per cent., above the average for the preceding ten 
years, and 84 over the average number for the eight 
years 1881 to 1888. 

87. Dr. T. Thomson. — The table does not show all 
the causes of death ? — Oh, no ; but I have such a table 
here. 

88 . The table does not account for everything. 
One wants to lie able to see where there has been 
change in the death rate from year to year, and this 
does not entirely appear from this table before us. 
I don’t see how we can do without the full table ? — 
This is the average for the ten years. The other 
was intended to summarise it. 

89. Chairman. — What is the mortality by social 
classes 1 — To begin with, we have not got the mortality 
by social classes for the city as distinguished from the 
registration area, but I give you what I have. 

90. What is the registration area ? — It is the Dublin 
registration area, which comprises the city and the 
townships round and out as far as Kingstown — it 
includes Kingstown, and Blackrock, Pembroke and 
Rathmines. It does not quite coincide with the 
townships, but practically it does. 

91. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Perhaps you would read from 
your own return the description of the district — it 
is at the bottom of the return? — In addition to 
the city, there is Clontarf and Howth, Coolock and 
Drumcondra, Finglas and Glasnevin (part of), Pal- 
merston (part of), Cruinlin (part of), Rathmines, 
Donnybrook, Blackrock, Kingstown Nos. 1 and 2, 
and that with the city comprises the whole of the 
registration area. That is the Dublin registi-ation 
area, but these are the Registrars’ districts, not the 
townships. In three cases they are conterminate with 
the townships of Blackrock, Rathmines, and Kings- 
town. You asked me about social statistics and 
deaths. I have a table showing the average annual 
mortality in the Dublin registration area from 1892 
to 1897 in upper and lower social groups, divided into 
the same groups as in the other table I have given. 
This table shows that for the whole registration area 
the death rate for the lower group is practically 50 
per cent, above that for the upper. 

92. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — Yon have two 
groups — one 22,000 and the other 77,000 — is that in 
the 77,000 group? — But this is for the whole regis- 
tration area. 

93. Chairman.— The 77,000 was for the city only? 

— Yes. The upper group consists of 97,048 people, 

and tie lower of 252,546, in the Dublin registration 
area, and this table shows that the deaths in the 
lower group are 50 per cent, more than those in the 
upper. I have unfortunately not got the figures for 
the city, but only for the whole registration area, and 
it shows that the death rate is nearly 50 per cent, 
higher in one group than in the other. 

94. But the same proportion could not be taken as 
applying to the city only ?— No ; but I should say 
the excess in the lower group would be greater for 
the city. I have not got the figures, but presumably 
that would be the result. 

95. That the 50 per cent, would be increased ? — 
Yes. 

96. What are the deaths by ages? — The same diffi- 


culty exists here— the figures are not available for the- 
eity as distinguished from the registration. area, but I 
can give you the deaths under one year; one year 
aud under sixty, and sixty and upwards in the city 
for the years 1894—5—6—7—8, and the average for 1891.* 
98 and the figures for the year 1899. 

97. What is the result ''—These tables show that 

the average infantile mortality for the five years 1894- 
1898, calculated per 1,000 births, was slightly more 
in the city of Dublin than the mean rate for 
33 English towns, and about 11 per cent, greater 
than in London, the respective rates being Dublin 
178 ; 33 towns, 171 ; London, 159. ’ 

98. What is the death rate in Dublin as compared 
with English cities and towns 1 — Among persons from 
l to 60 years of age, the rate of mortality in Dublin 
is about 75 per cent, above that of the English rates 
the respective rates being per 1,000 — Dublin, 18-1 ■ 
London, 10-4 ; 33 English towns, 10-5. 

99. Dr. J. W. Moore. — What are the ages? — 

That is from 1 to 60 ; I have eliminated the children 
under 1 and the persons above 60. This is for the laree 
class in between, and it is 75 per cent, above that of 
the English rates. Among persons of 60 and up- 
wards the respective rates are — Dublin, 94-2 per 

1,000 ; London, 67-9 ; 33 English towns, 70-6, 

showing a large excess in Dublin. 

100. What is the excess in Dublin at the age of 60- 
and upwards? — Dublin is 94-2 per 1,000 ; London 
67-9, and the 33 English towns, 70-6. 

101. What is the percentage above the English 
towns ? — More than 30 over the 33 English towns. 

102. Chairman. — W liat are the causes of the exist- 
ing excessive general death rate in Dublin ? — 
Y ery little of the excessive mortality was caused by 
what are known as principal zymotic diseases, and, but 
for the epidemics of measles and whooping-cough in 
tlxe year 1897, the Dublin average rate would have 
been below the English town rates, that is for the 
years 1894 to 1898. 

103. What is the birth rate in Dublin? — The birth 
rate is higher in Dublin by about 8 per cent. ; the 
respective birth rates being Dublin, 33-2; London, 
30-1 ; 33 English towns, 30-7. 

104. What is tlie comparative infant mortality? — 
I have already dealt with that in Table 5. The deaths 
under 1 year in Dublin are about 178 per 1,000- 
births as against 171 in English towns (average) ; and 
as Dublin birth rate is above average of English 
towns birth rate, more of tlie excessive general death 
rate is accounted for by the infant mortality than 
would appear from these figures. 

105. What are the principal causes of death in the 
population ? — The principal diseases, other than 
zymotic diseases, causing mortality, are phthisis, other 
forms of tuberculosis, inflammatory diseases of the 
respiratory system, and diseases [of the brain and 
nervous system. Dublin death rate from phthisis is 
nearly double that of London ; in 1898 it was more 
than double. The average rate in London for 10 
years, 1888 to 1897, was 2-0 per 1,000; in 
Dublin the rate was S-8. In the year 1898 the 
respective rates were — London, 1*8 ; Dublin, 3-9. In 
1899 tlie Dublin rate rose to 4*1. 

106. What are the other diseases ?— First, other 
forms of tuberculosis. The deaths in this group in- 
clude those from mesenteric disease, tubercular menin- 
gitis, and those under the heading “ Scrofula, tuber- 
culosis.” They numbered last year 613, or 2-5 per 

1,000 of the population. The mortality from these 
causes in London is comparatively low, the average 
rate for tlie ten years, 18S8-97, being 0-8, and the 
rate for 1898, 0-7 per 1,000. As to inflammatory 
diseases of the respiratory system (bronchitis, 
pneumonia, &c.), during the ten years 1888-97 deaths 
from these diseases yielded an average rate of 6-0 per 
1,000, against a rate of 4-3 in London. In lbJb tne 
Dublin rate was 5-7 and the London 3-3, and in 

the Dublin rate reached 7-0. 

107. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade— When >ou 
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told us the. iloaili rate in London, you moan greater 
Loudon? — "Well, not what is now known ns greater 
London, but the registration ami. 

108. What is tlu> population of greater London? — 
four and-ftrhftlf millions ; that is the London Registra- 
tion area, and it is not fair to compare greater 
London with a city like Dublin. 

109. Can you make any comparison between Dublin 

and a portion of London that would nearly approach 
Dublin in population ? — I cannot at the present 
moment.. . 

110. Have you no sanitary district m London with 
a population of about quarter of a million 1 — l find 
thatPancras, Hackney, and Camber well Registration 
Districts have each about that number. 

111. But the Registration District of London has 
a population of four and a-lialf millions? — Yes. 

112. I)r. J. W. Mounts. — Are the figures you are 
giving for the city of Dublin, and not for the Dublin 
registration area? — Yc;s, for the city. 

113. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — 1 They arc for 
congested Dublin?— Yes. I have given the city 
wherever it is possible, and whore I have not been 
able to give that, I have, given the next best thing — 
the registration area. 

114. Chairman. — Would you give the deaths from 
diseases of the brain and nervous system, including 
convulsions? — Tho death rate in London in. 1898 was 
1-8, and in Dublin, 2-9 ; the 1899 rate for Dublin 
was 3-2. 

115. What do you say as to overcrowding? — Well 
I have mado a note of a few of the matters that 
occurred to me as the causes of the high death rate, 
and die first is overcrowding as shown by the density 
of the population. I have given a table showing that 
very clearly. This is a town with the highest density 
of population in tho United Kingdom. 

116. That is Dublin ?— ' Yes ; the next is West Ham, 
and then London. Londou is 60 and West Hani is 
63, and Dublin is 65‘6. 

117. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— A re we 
dealing with larger London again — tlio place with 
4,500,000 of imputation ? — Yes ; and that is GO. 

118. Dr. T. Thomson. — You arc talking of the 
census of 1891 ? — Yes. 

119. And since then tho clonBity of population has 
increased in London? — The density is on tho esti- 
mated population of 1898, but here wo are dealing 
with tho 1891 population. 

120. Are your figures based on the 1891 census of 
London? — No, it is the estimated population in 1898. 
The Registrar-General of London lias estimated the 
population in 1.898 ; but wo have not been able to do 
that here, and it is impossible to say whether the 
Dublin population lias increased or decreased. 

121. As to the congestion of the poorer classes in 
the city of Dublin, what do you say ? — 1 have shown 
by a table that 77 per cent, of tho people in Dublin 
bdong to the lower classes. 

122. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— Where do 
you draw the line ? — I tried to do it ; it is in the table 
I have given— the callings or social positions are in 
five classes. 

123. The first, No. 1 — the upper class — has 15,000 ? 
■"The first and second classes are taken as the upper 
group— that is the independent and middle class — and 
then the others are the artisans, petty shopkeepers, 

workmen ; the lower group is 77 - 5 per cent., and 
then, the difference is made up of the others. 

124. Chairman. — The two groups are the profes- 
sional and independent and middle classes, 22 -5 per 
ottit. ; and the artisans, &c., 7 7 ’5? — Yes. 

125. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — This table 
i*kes 15,579 as the population of the first class, and 
81,469 as the population of tho second class, and that 
*ould be 96,000 ?— That is the total registration area. 

126. But it would not be 22 to 77? — The two 
classes you refer to make up the higher group for the 
Dublin registration area, and the figures in the table 
are for the city. 


127. Then this table is of no use in comparing 
Dublin proper? — No it is only to show how the 
groups are mado up. 

128. I see in. Table 2, “ Social Condition of Inhabi- 
tants,” 55,000 is the population of the professional, 
independent, and middle classes; and 189,000 is the 
population of what are called artisans, petty : shop- 
keepers, general service class, and inmates of work- 
houses, and that gives a percentage of 22*5 to 77 '£> ; 
while in the suburban districts, the population of the 
first class is 42,000 against 62,000 of the other 
classes, and that gives a percentage practically of 40 
to 60? — Yes, that shows the great difference of the 
composition inside the city area as against the out- 
side ; there is not only overcrowding, but it is con- 
gestion of tho lower classes. 

129. CnAiKMAN. — As to house accommodation? — 
There is no doubt that another cause of the high 
death rate is tho bad house accommodation. 1 kuow 
a great deal about the tenement houses in Dublin, 
for I have had an extensive experience of them, and 
they are very bad, and no doubt that must add largely 
to the increased death rate. 

130. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— W e don’t 
personally know what the composition of these 
houses is. Some of the Commissioners do not know 
the character of the tenement houses, and perhaps 
you would explain it ? — For a great number of years 
back, in certain localities in Dublin, houses that were 
formerly occupied by the better classes have gradually 
become bouses which are let in tenements, and occu- 
pied room by room by the poorer classes, and you 
will consequently have a great number of families or 
individuals living in one of these houses. It is a 
common thing in many streets, not only on the north 
side, hut also all over the city, that houses gradually 
descend, from being let to the better class of people, 
to being let in these tenements or lodgings, and the 
condition of many of these houses is undoubtedly very, 
very bad. 

131. Chairman. — Not only the houses are divided, 

bub the rooms are divided ? — Yes. I stated in my 

evidence before the Boundaries Committee of the 
House of Lords, that a case came under my own 
notice where there was in the Coornbe in. Dublin, a 
room, the four corners of which were let out to 
tenants, and the landlady lived in the middle. It 
was one of the occupants of a corner that I was in- 
terested in, and she told me the fact, and how much 
each paid in the week, and that the landlady had a 
sort of little screen in the centre, and there she lived 
in the centre of the room. 

132. To what other causes do you attribute the 
high death rate? — Another cause is poverty, and the 
want of proper clothing, particularly boots. You 
see children going about without any boots, and 
no doubt, in this climate it must be very injurious. 
There can be no doubt poverty, and want of proper 
clothing and proper food contribute to the death 
rate. 

133. Is there any other cause you specify ?— -Then 
a very serious cause of the high death rate is intem- 
perance I am sorry to say. 

134. Have you any statistics as to that? — I have 
the convictions for drunkenness, and according to 
the Police Report for 1898 there were 28 per 1,000 
of the people of the Metropolitan Police District con- 
victed for drunkenness. 

135. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Can you say 
how many of these would be habitual offenders, con- 
victed more than once in this year? — I could not 
answer that now, but very likely we have got it in the 
report. 

136. Chairman. — Can you contrast that figure 
with any other towns ? — Well, I tried to do it, but I 
had not time. I had very short notice, and it was not 
possible to do it in the time. 
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137. Well we would be very happy to hear 
evidence from you again when you have more matured 
on that subject — you also specify neglect of sanitary 
precautions ? — Yes, that is another thing in these 
tenement houses ; the tenants are utterly regardless, 
sjieaking generally, of sanitary arrangements. If you 
go into these places you will see they are utterly re- 
gardless of what is provided for their use as a rule,' ami 
when a number of these people get together, and there 
is that general neglect, it must affect, more or less, the 
death rate of the locality. 

138. As regards slaughter houses and dairies, what 
h»<_ve you to say? — There are a large number of 
private slaughter houses in the city, which I under- 
stand are in congested areas, and there are daii-y yards 
also in the congested portions of the city. 

139. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Do you 
object to dairy yards as dairy yards, or dairy yards 
that are unsanitary ?— It would be better to have 
them outside any congested area. They aro not the 
best places to keep milk, and it is certainly not 
desirable to have it in them. 

140. Chairman. — B ut you can only give us general 
information about that? — Yes. 


141. Insanitary areas — what do you mean by that 
as one of the causes of death? — I think there are 
large blocks of streets that are, from their position, 
insanitary from the surroundings, and there are lanes 
where the houses are close together, and the people 
are huddled together in these very narrow lanes, and 
I think the only thing for them is to clear them. 

142. You don’t refer to any particular area? — No. 

143. What do you say as to scavenging ? — I under- 
stand in Dublin the practice is only to clear the ash- 
bins three times a week ; but in the township where 
I live — Kingstown — the carts go round every day, 
and the bins are cleared, so much so that I had an 
ashpit in my garden, and that is now turned into an 
ornamental plantation— we had no further use for it. 
They come every day and remove the ashes from the 
bin, so that there is no necessity for having any 
accumulation of ashes or rofuso of any kind. 

144. How do the ruined houses affect the death 
rate ?— They do in this way. If they are not properly 
fenced they become places for the accumulation of 
filth ; anyone will see that where these ruins are in 
existence. I understand that in the principal streets 
the refuse is collected daily, and that it is only in the 
streets with tenement houses that the bins are 
cleared three times a week only ; but these are the 
worst, and they ought to he cleared every day. 

145. What do you say as to private lanes and 
streets- 1 understand that there, are a number of 
localities not under the jurisdiction of the Corporation? 
—I think the Corporation ought [to have jurisdic- 
tion over everything inside the city boundaries. 
How can they keep these streets unless they have 
that jurisdiction? But I suppose the Corporation 
will give evidence about that. 


146. Have you any evidence; as to the geologies 
formation of the city ?— Yes, I have a geological ma 
of Dublin, but you can have an officer from th 
Geological Survey to testify as to that. The fact i 
perfectly well known and not disputable as to th 
peculiar unhealthy geological formation of the city sit 
(map produced). 

i ix I* Tr° U carmot *®11 UfJ the precise quantity' c 
unit ‘--‘-No i but there is a department specially fo 
that— the Geological Survey— and vou have nothin 
to do but ask one of the officers to attend .and explai 
this map. 

148. What do you say as to underground stream s 
—1 took the trouble to make out a map showing a 
far as could be made out the course of the undei 
ground streams in Dublin— it is not generally know 
perhaps, that there are a number of undergroun 
streams in Dublin. They are shown in blue, rec 
green, and yellow on the map, and I believe mysel 


these streams have a great deal to do with the death 

149. Bu t the portions under ground are not defined? 

No some are overground and some underground ■ for 
mstance, there u, the Poddle ; part of it is Spen and i 
goes under portion of Patriob-street, and runs' m dr r ‘ 
neath the houses and close to the houses, and the rats 
no doubt, burrow from these underground streams iu 
all directions. A ease came under my notice in the 
suburbs of a river that is not marked on that map 
where illness and death were caused by rats burrowl 

thf tiT 0M f A t ? 8se under g 1 '°" nd streams through 
the bottom of the house, and that was a house occi- 
pied by well-to-do people. 

,. How many of these underground streams are 
diere?— Mr. Hart y wil1 ^ better able to tell than I 
could. There was one that went under Trinity Col- 
lege, hut I am told it is partly intercepted. I 
have no doubt the existence of these streams has a 
good deal to do with the increased death rate in these 
congested districts. 

151. Do you wish to say anything about the sug- 
gested remedies? — Well the overcrowding and con- 
gestion of the lower classes might be remedied by 
providing increased accommodation for the artisan 
and labouring classes outside the present city area ; 
and as regards tenement bouses I am afraid you will 
have to get increased legislative powers for dealing 
with them. With regard to the poverty, I don’t know 
what can be done about that ; and as to intemperance 
I think there ought to be some limitation on the 
licences to sell chunk, and also legislative prohibition 
against selling drink to children. You will see them 
going into public-houses, where little children ought 
not to be sent at all. 

152. Dr. J. W. Moore. — During your evidence 
yoxi have been dealing with the population of Dublin 
as calculated in 1891? — Yes. 

153. Yon are aware that the population of Belfast 
is estimated to the middle of the present year? — 
Yes. 

154. How has that been done? — Well, that has- 
only recently been done, and it was done upon 
special evidence that was tendered to the late Regis- 
trar-General by die Lord Mayor of Belfast as to the 
number of houses, and lie considered he had enough 
evidence to warrant him in making a change in the 
population ; but we have not got that evidence in 
Dublin. 

155. As a matter of fact in your report now that 
amended population of Belfast is given? — Yes. 

156. And the same thing exists in London by your 
own showing ? — Yes. 

157. Is there any reason why tliepopulation of Dublin 
could not have been estimated year by year? — You. 
can only estimate on certain data, and these we had. 
not; and as regards the two previous censuses— one 
went one way and the other went the other way — so 
that you could not tell which way the population was 
moving. In 1851 the population of the city was 
258,369, in 1861 it fell to 254,808, in 1871 it fell to- 
246,326, in 1881 it rose to 249,602, but in 1891 it 
fell to 245,001, so that you see it was fluctuating. 
W e know what we are dealing with when we have 
die 1891 census, but here you might be making an 
estimate which would be quite fallacious, and that is 
the reason the late Registrar-General did not fee a 
liberty to make an estimate. 

158. You know the births and deaths, and so far it 
is plain sailing, and a calculation could be made . 

Yes. 

159. But you do not know the emigration!— J o, 
not (or the city as distinguished from the coun y 
of Dublin, neither do we know the migration. 

160. You have given the zymotic death rate tor 

1899 in Dublin as 5-4 per 1,000!— Yes. 

161. I presume that table on the wall is ‘ 
Corporation table? — Yes. 
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162. I see there the figure 447 as the zymotic 
j death rate ' — Yes. 

j 163. Have you deducted in your estimate the 
deaths of persons admitted into public institutions in 
Dublin from outside districts ? — I have. 

164. Then I cannot explain the discrepancy. 
1 One return is for the registration district, and I have 
I given the figures for the city. 

j 165. In giving the death rates you mentioned that 
) between the ages of 1 and GO years the death rate in 
\ Dublin is 75 per cent, above the English rates, the 
figures being 18T for Dublin, and 10 - 5 for the 33 
English towns, and 10*4 for London ‘1 — Yes, that is 
between 1 and 60. 

: 166. Is that, in your opinion, partly explained by 

the high phthisical death rate in Dublin, which, of 
course, falls on the young and middle periods of life ? — 
I think so, largely. 

167. Phthisis must largely account for it. You 
mentioned that the Dublin death rate from con- 
sumption was nearly double that in London ? — Yes. 

I 168. And you also mentioned that the mesenteric 
I form of tuberculosis was very prevalent in Dublin ? — 
j Yes. 

• 169. Are you of opinion that the milk supply had 

a good deal to say to that ? — I don’t know. That is 
rather a question for the Local Government Board. 

170. Dr. T. Thomson. — You told us about house 
accommodation, and you divided it into four classes. 
I wish you to be quite clear as to your distinction 
between those classes ? — I read from the census report : 
— “ The accommodation which houses afford has been 
arranged in four classes, namely — first class accommo- 
dation, consisting of first class houses, occupied by 
one family; second class accommodation, consisting 
of second class houses, occupied by one family, and of 

. first class houses occupied by two or three families ; 
third class accommodation, comprising third class 
houses, with one family each, second class houses with 
two or three families, and first class houses, occupied 
by four or five families ; fourth class includes all 
fourth class houses, third class houses with more chan 
one family, second class houses with four or more 
families, and first class houses, inhabited by six or 
more families.” You will also see the principle upon 
which it is done. 

171. It is rather like the definition of a nuisance ; 
a nuisance is a nuisance — a first class house is a first 
class house ; but how is a first-class house otherwise 
defined ? — By the value of the house. It depends on 
a certain number of things — the number of rooms, 

; the solidity and durability shown by the walls and 
roof, and such like conditions. 

172. You gave us some information, also, about the 
social groups of Dublin population, and you added 

•j them up into two main groups formed out of five. In 
these particulars that you gave, do you deal with the 
whole registration district ?— No, I have given them 
for the city. I put in the suburban districts just for 
| the purpose of comparison, but the table is one for the 
! <%• 

i 173, You have given one table for the city, and 
j you have also a table of the deaths for the whole 
registration area ? — Yes. 

174. These figures were got, I presume, by adding 
together the figures from the registration sub-districts ? 
—The figures with regard to the social condition were 
got at the time of the census. 

175. Was not that information, at the time of the 
rensuB, got in each of the sub-districts ? — Yes. 

176. Was not the information provided from each 
registration sub-district, and the total added together 
j® make the information for the whole registration 
district 7 — Yes, the information would have to be 

up. It was made from the original householders’ 
census forms, and it would be made up from the sub- 
districts. 


177. And that being so, is it possible to get at the 
information as regards each registration sub-district 7 
— It would be a heavy piece of work. 

178. The Committee desire to consider the health 
of particular areas in Dublin as well as of the whole 
city, and if this information, be provided for each of 
the sub-districts, it will materially help the Com- 
mittee, as they will be able to consider the influence 
of social and other conditions on particular localities. 
Is that class ox information available for sub-districts 
of the city of Dublin ? — You want the relative propor- 
tion of upper and lower classes by sub-districts. 

179. Yes? — We can do that. 

180. We have a similar feeling about a good deal 

of your statistics. We wish to have information for 
smaller areas. It would be a distinct advantage if 
we had the particulars of the sub-districts, so as to- 
contrast one neighbourhood with another. This 
table gives certain information with regard to sub- 
districts, but not information concerning all causes of 
death ?— If you want it in detail 

181. Is this class of information readily available 
as regards causes of death other than those contained 
in this table? — We will have to go back over the 
sheets ; but if you indicate what you wish I will do- 
my best to give every information. There is one 
tiling we can give you in the direction in which you 
ask. We can take out the deaths by causes, and by 
streets, and even by houses. You could see not only 
the deaths that occurred in every street, but the 
deaths that have occurred in each house iu each 
street. It will take some time to do it, and of course 
it will not be for a very long period, as it would 
involve too much work, but for two or three years 
you can get it. 

182. It is not necessary to give such information 
to such an extent as that ; but it would be an 
advantage to have information regarding sub-dis- 
tricts. You have also given us the deaths under 1 
year of age, 1 to 60, and over 60, and there again it 
occurs to me it would be an advantage to have 
mors detailed information. Is it not practicable 
to group the deaths from 1 to 60 by periods of 
years — 5 years, 10 years, 15 years of age, and so on? 
— Of course I can give that for the registration area, 
but the difficulty is in getting it for the city. 

183. Oan you give us that information in the same 
way ? — Yes, but it will entail a good deal of trouble 
and expense. 

184. But I am asking without any relation to the 
consideration of expense — it is for other people jto 
settle that 1 — It can be done. 

185. Oan that information be given in regard to 
the registration of sub-districts ? — It can ; I will have 
to tabulate them over again. In the weekly return 
of deaths, the deaths in institutions are distributed to 
the place from which the person came. 

186. Dr. J. W. Moore.— Is that deduction made 
anywhere else? — For some purposes I see they do it, but 
I think they don’t do it with completeness. 

187. Dr. T. Thomson. — You made some reference 
to poverty when considering the possible causes of 
the high death rate ; have you any statistics bearing 
on that subject, or does that come within your cognis- 
ance ? — Relief statistics come within the province of 
the Local Government Board, who could afford yon 
information regarding the number of persons relieved. 

188. That would be as regards in-door pauperism 

and out-door relief? — Yes ; information might also 
be obtained from charitable societies 

189. The information they would give would not 
come within your knowledge ? — No. 

190. You made some reference to intemperance — • 
as I understand, your facts were based on the number 
of convictions for drunkenness ? — Yes, partly ; but, 
unfortunately, it is only too well known that intem- 
perance is the source of a great deal of the poverty. 

191. But it is a question of comparison of Dublin 
with other places. Supposing you had comparative 
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-statistics of convictions for drunkenness would you 
consider these statistics as affording reliable infor- 
mation as to the amount of drunkenness in Dublin t 
— Yes. 

192. Would it not depend on relative strictness 
with which the law is carried out in Dublin and 
elsewhere 1 — Yes, as regards the comparison, but the 
Dublin figures speak for themselves. Before I leave 
the witness chair might 1 add with regard to the 
subject of death-rates that the question of domestic 
servants engaged in the suburbs, is one among many 
that beai*s on this. They live jn the suburbs under 
good conditions, but when they finally leave their 
situations they come into the city, and end their days 
there, and that fact must be borne in mind when 
considering death-rates, because except in the case of 


infectious disease it is verv seldom „ 
while in employment. About one-tentli 
ion of Kathmines would be domestic rervita. X 
the same way with Pembroke. Almost In of ft d 
gravitate to Dublin, audit raises the 
rate— at least it helps it very much and , 4ea f k 
suburban death-rate £, 

those servants are included in the suburban popIS;™ 
upon which the rates are calculated. Then ami Tft 
birth rate in the suburbs is very low as com™ ^ 
with the city, and where there is a high STf 
there will be a high death-rate as a mXoftlSl 
almost That, also, tends to raise the city death-rate as 
fell. I am sorry the very short notice prevented me 
giving yon fuller information, but 1 tried to give you as 
much information as I could obtain in the time. 7 


Sir Francis MaoCabe examined by the Chairman. 


193. You were a- member of the Royal Commission 
in 1879 1 — Yes. 

194. And also a Commissioner of the Local Govern- 

ment Board for Ireland 1— Yes. I have the honour 
to appear before this Committee as a witness, because 
I think it may be convenient at the outset to state 
generally what was the nature of the evidence that 
we received before the Royal Commission that sat in 
1879 ; what were the principal causes then alleged for 
the high death rate which at that time also attracted 
attention, and also to shortly refer to the recom- 
mendations that we made ; to state, as far as I know, 
how far these recommendations have been carried 
out; and also to mention my own view respecting 
the causes of the high death rate, and the direction in 
which I think the remedy ought to be sought. The 
Committee are probably aware that the Royal Com- 
mission that sat in 1879 continued its inquiries not 

-ctoly public sittings, but inquiries generally into the 
condition of Dublin — from a period extending from 
September, 187$, to November, 1879. We reported 
in 1880. The Chairman of the Commission was the 
late Sir Robert Rawlinson, and the specific points 
that were referred to us for inquiry were — first, the 
condition of the sewage and drainage of Dublin in so far 
as they affected the public health ; secondly, the condi- 
tl0 ° Liff «y 3 in far as that condition affected the 
public health. Well, in such an inquiry as that, I 
need hardly say that it would be impossible to select a 
chairman who was more peculiarly qualified to 
preside than the late Sir Robert Rawlinson, 
who was upon matters of urban sanitary adminis- 
tration the greatest living authority at the time. 
And it is due to his memory to say that the most 
valuable of the recommendations made by the Com- 
mission are owing to his great insight into the whole 

facts. When we opened our inquiry and read 
the Royal Warrant stating what were the limits of 
the investigation, we found that there was such a 
very strong and general feeling that the whole of the 
contributory causes towards the high death rate 
should be included in our inquiry, that we yielded 
and stated that we would refuse no evidence that 
appeared to be connected directly or indirectly with 
the strict letter of the investigation. We had the 
advantage of hearing the most eminent witnesses who 
were at the time the highest authorities upon the 
particular subjects respecting which they gave evi- 
dence. We had very eminent members of the medical 
profession; we had engineers of the highest reputation 
and on the subject of figures and statistics the 
highest living authorities connected with them The 
inquiry on the whole was a very full one, and very 
briefly as the alleged causes I may mention, that one 
or other of the witnesses whose testimony was entitled 
to great weightpu tforward as the most probable causes 
of the then high death rate, the fact that throughout 


Dublin, particularly in the congested districts that 
included tenement dwellings, the yards were not pro- 
perly payed; that the system of filth removal was 
defective ; that domestic scavenging was defective. 
A great many advocated the removal of privies, that 
greater care should be exercised with regard to the 
supervision of the tenement houses, that water should 
be brought into the tenements, that the streets of 
Dublin were defective in respect of cleansing, and that 
the system, of drainage and sewerage required improv- 
ment,. particularly with reference to the drainage of 
individual houses. In our report we made recom- 
mendations upon all these subjects, and in addition to 
them, taking them seriatim, we advised that all the 
yards attached to the tenement houses should be 
paved, and that proper channel courses should be made, 
that ashpits should, as far as possible, be abolished, 
and for privies closets should be substituted. The 
system of the removal of excreta in Dublin was 
a system of water carriage, and we advised that 
tli ere should not be any partial departure from 
that amongst tenement dwellings. We also advised 
that baths and washhouses should be provided for the 
poorer inhabitants, and that there should be greater 
supervision exercised over the trough closets, and that 
inasmuch as the system of storage of water in the 
different tenements was very defective, often very 
objectionable and frequently not sufficient, we recom- 
mended that water should be laid on in the tenement 
houses. Of course, there was a great deal of evidence 
put before us with reference to the class of people who 
occupied these houses ; that they interfered with the 
fittings and destroyed them, and that they were fre- 
quently tom away, and that sometimes the lead piping 
was stolen. But we thought, notwithstanding all that, 
if greater supervision was exercised, the benefit to the 
public health from the introduction of water into each 
tenement would more than counterbalance the incon- 
venience that might, attend the system. With reference 
to the drainage and sewerage some x-ecommendations 
were made, and I think the Corporation officers would 
be able to tell bow far these have been carried out. 
It was with reference to the construction of new sewers, 
the improvement of the bottoms of existing sewers, 
and a better system of ventilation of sewers— these 
we all considered in our report, and I think that the 
Corporation officers will be better able to tell 
you what has been done in that respect. We 
also made recommendations with reference to 
the slaughter houses and dairy yards. In so 
far as they were situated in unsuitable places. 
So far as these points to which I now refer were 
concerned, I can only say that within a very slio 
time of the issue of our report, I was a pretty reg r 
attendant at the meetings of the Public Health Com- 
mittee, and I may say, with respect to the w ° r ’ 
that we had advised, I found that the only anxiety 
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> that existed on the part of the Committee was as 
| to their borrowing powers— they were quite ready 
' and willing to carry out all our recommendations, but 
1 the resources of the Corporation were limited. How- 
erer, I can say that within a very short period of 
the issue of our report 1 my. sol f held inquiries in 
j the City Hall into applications on behalf of the Cor- 
; poration, as the Sanitary Authority, for loans 
j amounting to over £178,000, for the purpose of 
j carrying out these recommendations made in our 
' report. The only question I ever heard raised at the 
* meetings of the Public Health Committee was, 
j whether they could afford to carry out this or that 
| particular work, and never a word as to their willing- 
ness to carry it out. In 1885, our report having 
been issued in 1881, I for a time became connected 
with another department. The Government desired 
that a sanitary survey of the prisons of Ireland 
j should be made, and I was made a member of 
I the Prisons Board, with the object of carrying 
out that survey. Then, in 1888, I returned 
to the Local Government Board as Medical 
Commissioner, and I think in the interval between 
1885 and 1888, the chief engineering inspector of the 
Local Government Board held other inquiries on 
applications for very large sums for the purpose of 
improving the sanitary condition of Dublin, and it is 
within my knowledge that so frequent were the 
applications for loans, and so repeated were our re- 
commendations that the loans should be granted, that 
theTreasury wrote to the department with which I was 
then connected, asking whether we had considered 
how very close to their margin of borrowing the Cor- 
poration were coming in these repeated applications. 
Of course we informed the Treasury tha t these were 
all very pressing works that had been recommended 
by the Royal Commission, and they at once withdrew 
their objection and sanctioned all the loans. So far 
wth reference to these. There were two other 
points dealt with in our report. One was the ques- 
tion of main drainage. We recommended that 
the purification of the Liffey should be carried out, 
and I believe the Corporation would at once have 
carried that out but that their borrowing power's were 
Ter y nearly exhausted, and in addition to that, it is 
very remarkable that before our Royal Commission 
Witness after witness, very much to my surprise, 
appeared to attach small importance to this question 
of the purification of the Litfey. They did not think 
that the condition of the Liffey had any sensible 
effect in increasing the death rate. Well, I must 
ranfess that we were obliged, as I presume every 
Commission and Committee is obliged, to report 
in accordance with the evidence placed before us, 
but my own opinion, individually, was that the 
condition of the Liffey had something to do with the 
death rate. I don’t for a moment contend that this 
Of that disease could be traced to the state of the 
““%> tut I think anyone who has walked along the 
befiey when the temperature is moderately high, any- 
over 55 degrees, could not fail to notice that 
‘here is a large escape of gases from the deposit of 
efudge at the bottom of the river, and in fact spumous 
masses of sludge may be seen rising charged with 
Buseous exhalations. We know that they consist 
°‘ sulphuretted hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, 
ammonia sulphide, and carbonic acid gas. These 
? r ®, a _U poisonous gases, we know that all these gases 
mdividually are injurious to health, so that I always 
entertained an opinion that the purification of the 
ltfey would favourably affect the public health in 
18 respect ; that it would be giving to the inhabi- 
uts of Dublin greater power of resisting disease 
, an they possessed under the unfavourable condition 
at the Liffey then presented. I am glad to say that 
at work is now approaching completion, and I shall 
S^atly surprised and disappointed if the results are 
h n? at ^ “^icipated- — an improvement to the public 
aith. Whatever differences of opinion may have been 
0Vn amongst the witnessss we examined they were 


all agreed upon one point, and that brings me to what 
I consider to be the very pivot upon which the whole 
question of the death rate turns. All the witnesses were 
agreed that the tenement dwellings in Dublin were the 
main causes of the high death rate, and in order that the 
Committee may appreciate the importance of that point, 
I should like very shortly to givethem a fewfigures that- 
were put before us. It was stated in evidence before 
us that of 23,830 houses, which was the number then 
existing in Dublin, 9,760 were occupied as tenement 
houses, and that 2,300 of these, occupied by 30,000 
persons, might be described as unfit for human habi- 
tation. It was said that out of a population of 250,000 
in round numbers no less than 117,000 lived in tene- 
ment houses. I know that since that period of course 
areas have been extensively cleared by the Corporation, 
and therefore I cannot say exactly whether that des- 
cription applies to the present day, but I imagine that 
a very large proportion of the poorer class of the 
population still live in tenement houses which admit 
of very great improvement. Mr. Young, of Glasgow, 
who was a very competent authority, gave evidence 
that a large proportion of the tenement houses 
should be condemned as unfit for human habitation. 
Mr. Boyle, an excellent officer, who was then Executive 
Sanitary Officer, described the tenement houses “ as 
standing upon subsoil which was one mass of organic 
matter exhaling all sorts of odours, the saturation ex- 
tending to the walls, and being carried up in them ; 
the timbers resting on them rotten,” the staircases 
and floors frequently covered with expectoration 
and sometimes with foecal matter. That I have 
witnessed myself, and we have just heard that the 
death rate from phthisis in Dublin is high. We know 
from recent investigations as to the mode in which 
phthisis may be propagated, that nothing could be 
more injurious than the presence of expectoration in 
these passages common to all the inhabitants of the 
house. We know also the great duration and the 
activity of pathological germs in old timber and 
old walls. There is the classical case in Paris where 

an examination took place after seven years interment. 
Some question had been raised whether the person 
who had died had died from poison, the fact being 
that he had died from malignant smallpox, and every 
person who assisted in that disinterment took small- 
pox. I am sure some members of the Committee are 
aware that in Stephenson and Murphy’s Hygiene, 
which is one of the highest and most recent 
authorities, there is a case referred to where the 
infection of scarlatina had continued for thirty year's. 
It is a well authenticated case ; in fact, it is a matter 
of common medical knowledge, that it is almost 
impossible to say, with reference to old timbers and 
material of that kind, how long the activity of a specific 
contagium may continue. That description of the 
tenement houses at that period is borne out, I may 
say, by my own inspection of them at the time. I 
have not had an opportunity of inspecting them 
since, and I don’t know what their present state may 
be, but I believe it is greatly improved; because I know 
that the sanitary authority make almost constant 
inspection, not only of the tenement houses, but of 
every individual room of these houses, and that from 
day to day whatever is objectionable is dealt with, I 
think, however, that the Royal Commission were quite 
justified in saying that the tenement houses of Dublin 
are “the •prime source and cause of the high death rate ” ; 
but to my thinking the excessive density of the popula- 
tion in Dublin is really the cause of the high death rate. 
Of course tenement houses show us what is the 
particular condition in which that dense population 
lives. It is in every way highly unfavourable to 
health, and I should like, on the question of density of 
the population, to say a few words. You have just 
heard from the Acting Registrar-General certain 
evidence, and I made a note, as I happened to be 
present when he gave similar evidence, and put 
in certain tables before a Committee of the House of 
Lords inquiring into another subject. These tables 
C 2 
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were with reference to the thirty-three English towns 
which are dealt with weekly by the Registrar- 
General for England, and they showed that the 
metropolitan area of Dublin — the municipal area — 
has a higher density of population than any town of 
the thirty-three, und higher than any town in Scot- 
land ; in fact, I know of no place — except, perhaps, 
certain districts in Bombay — where there is in the 
Empire a denser population, if you take it for the 
whole area, and if you remember that in Dublin 
such large open spaces as St. Stephen’s Green, and 
such wide thoroughfares as Sackville Street, are 
included in the calculation of the specific popula- 
tion, as it is now given, of 65*6. I should like 
to remind the Committee that all sanitary authorities 
are agreed respecting the unfavourable influence on 
the public health of a high density of population, 
and to quote one authority on the subject, because 
the author of the work is a member of this Com- 
mittee. In the “ Manual of Public Health for 
Ireland, ” of which the eminent President of the College 
of Physicians is one of the authors, the pi’inciple is 
laid down that density of population is one of the 
principal conditions influencing the spread of such 
disease (speaking of zymotic disease), and the age, 
condition, and structure of the streets and houses is 
another condition. That authority states, as regards 
Dublin, that “ it is a notorious fact that old houses in 
old streets of old towns are the favourite -haunts of 
zymotic disease. It is here that we find poverty, hunger, 
and dirt, combined with overcrowding, all being pro- 
moters of zymotic disease.” That is applicable to every 
city with a very high density of population, but in a 
special degree it is applicable to Dublin on account 
of the character of that population. You can gather 
from the evidence of the Acting Registrar-General, 
although he did not put it exactly in those words, yet 
you could gather it from the evidence lie gave respect- 
ing the proportion of the well-to-do and the poorer 
classes in Dublin, and you will find the evidence 
given before our Commission as to the rents paid for 
these individual rooms, that a large proportion of the 
population of Dublin living in these tenement houses 
really ^ live on the border land botween habitual 
privation and absolute destitution, and on that point, 
which has just been referred to respecting intem- 
perance, the same high authority that I have just 

quoted — the President of the College of Physicians 

says - “ Comfortable dwellings will do more to pro- 
mote sobriety than any amount of legislation or teetotal 
agitation.” I quite agree with him in that. I con- 
fess that although I may call myself a total abstainer 
'without being a professed teetotaler, if it was my fate 
to be a working man in Dublin, and that after a hard 
days work I was obliged to return to the squalor 
and discomfort of a room in one of these tenement 
houses, I should greatly prefer to spend my evening in 
the bright surroundings and warmth and attractiveness 
ot a well-conducted public house. I think the Com- 
mittee will gather from what I have said that I look 
upon the tenement dwellings of Dublin as the prime 
source and cause of the high death rate, and that there 
? otll y one remedy for it. It is a very great task to 
tace that remedy; but I think you will never reduce 
the death rate of Dublin to reasonable proportions and 
keep it permanently low, until you remove to the 
suburbs a very large proportion of the population of 
thafc at leasfc 50,000 people, say 
10,000 families, ofthe better class artisansand labourers 
must be transferred to the suburbs of Dublin before 
you can reduce the density of the population. That 
number would reduce it from 65 to about 50, and it 
would be an advantage to the working people them- 
selves, because a very large number of those who 
crowd the tenements of Dublin really go out every 
morning to work in the suburbs, and you would place 
them near their work. That only is the remedy, but its 
application would require a great deal of time and a 
great deal of patience, and a great deal of money, and 
perhaps it maybe said— Can you tell us any place where 


so heroic a remedy has been adopted ? Well T „„ 
In an article entitled “ Indian Affairs,” in the’ twJ 
,f Monday the 28th of August, the cate o BomW 
it taken into consideration. The mnniciiialT. Tf 
Bombay, naturally alarmed at the progress of the 
plague, have really faced the dilhonlty of He hi h 
density of population, which they too regard as a mos! 
unfavourable circumstance connected with their sani 
tary condition, and the article says "Bombay has an 
excessive density of population, and in combatting 
the plague the Bombay Sanitary Authority are aware 
that the condition ot filth and overcrowding is 
favourable to the development ofthe bacillus piue 
while sunshine and oxygon kill it. In addition 
to the cleansing resources and ample water supply and 
sanitary science, it is reconstructing the whole plan of 
the crowded parts of the city. The easy riilwav 
communication with the suburbs renders it possible in 
Bombay to spread out the people," And now as to 
Calcutta, the same writer observes : — “ The more per- 
manent problem of spreading out the people has been 
taken up with equal determination, and the telegraph 
recently announced a scheme for opening out the 
overcrowded quarters by new thoroughfares at a cost 
exceeding five hundred million rupees” and, he 
adds, “any demolition, on a large scale, of ’ the 
existing accommodation for the middle and poorer 
classes in Calcutta, would cause much misery, unless 
facilities are given them to spread out into the 
suburbs.” That description exactly applies to 
Dublin. The Corporation have found that when they 
visited these rooms in the crowded tenement dwel- 
lings that there was not sufficient cubic space per 
head, and have forced the people to leave them, and 
they have really transferred the overorowding from 
one house to another, or one district to another, or 
from one street to another. The whole area was too 
crowded, and the reason I dwell upon that point is 
that I attach so much importance to reducing the 
specific population. Now, with reference to what I 
have read as to .Bombay and Calcutta — perhaps the 
Committee will he surprised to hear what is the 
density of population. Through the courtesy of the 
Medical Officer of the Local Government Board in 
England I have been able to obtain it. Bombay has 
an area of 14,080 acres. It has a population of 
821,764. The density per acre is 58. Dublin is 65-6. 
Calcutta has an area in acres of 12,800; a population 
according to the census of 1891 of 681,560, and the 
density per acre is 53. Dublin is 65 6. Of course 
these very great and costly undertakings of the 
Bombay and Calcutta municipalities are taken 
under the apprehension caused by the presence of 
plague, and in order that I may not overstate the 
case in any way I should mention that the Medical 
Officer of Health of Bombay, in his last Report, says 
that there are portions of the city of Bombay that 
have the highest specific population of " any city 
in the Empire. Well, I would ask you to remember 
from the evidence you have just heard from the 
Registrar-General that there are portions of the city 
of Dublin where the population is twice the average 
per acre as 65’6, and if my memory serves me right 
he gave some parts as 124. I think that was his 
figure. Just twice what the average density per acre 
is. There is just one other point to which I would 
like to refer, that I think has something to do, at all 
events with the progress of zymotic disease in Dublin, 
and that is the fact that the whole suburbs of Dublin 
as well as Dublin itself is not under one Sanitary 
Authority. With reference to the Disease Notifi- 
cation Act of 1889, you may be driving along the 
streets, and yet not know absolutely that 7 0U 
have passed out of Dublin, and that y ou ™f7 
have got into a district where the Disease JNo 
cation Act is not in force. It would be a Dis- 
advantage that it should be enforced all t oug 
the whole of the registration area. Ihe 
communication between the different subur s 
Dublin is so close that it would be, in my ju i 
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sgreat advantage that the whole sanitary adminis- 
. iration should extend to that aim, so as to have 
j uniformity of administration. The last point to which 
! ] have to refer, because I think it exercises au 
unfavourable influence on the health of Dublin, is 
i dm situation of the two Hospitals that at present 
j receive small pox patients. The members of the Com- 
5 ruittee, I am sure, are aware of the result of the 
investigation made by Mr. Power of the English Local 
Government Board with regard to the influence upon 
' the health of surrounding districts of the situation 
of small pox hospitals. The two Hospitals that 
‘ receive small pox in Dublin are the Cork-street and 
Hardwicke Hospitals. In former years I have fre- 
} qnently visitorl Cork-street Hospital, and no Insti- 
: ration could bo bettor managed, and it would be 
impossible that a patient eouh l be better treated, but 
f it is unfair both to that hospital and to the densely 
inhabited district in which it is situated that it should 

( receive small pox patients. The situation of the 
Hardwicke Hospital is, if possible, worse. The entrance 
to it is in a crowded thoroughfare. One side of it 
I looks into the North Dublin Workhouse, with a 

1 population of over 2,000. Its entrance is quite close 
to the Whitworth Hospital and the Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum, with a population of over 2,000. The Royal 
Commission which sat to inquire into the subject of 
Isease, particularly the dissemination of small pox, 
through the atmosphere!, and the influenceof such hospi- 
tals on the health of the neighbourhood, arrived at the 
conclusion "that large small pox hospitals in populous 
neighbourhoods have proved appreciable sources of 
infection to their neighbourhood.” These are the 
points which I wish to bring before the Committee, 
and 1 am very much obliged for the patience with 
vliicli you have heard me. 

195. Ciuiuman. — Wo are very much obliged to 
jou. 

196. Dr. T. Thomson. — Have you had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the high death rate of Dublin 
in relation with particular causes of death 1 — I have 
from time to time looked into it, but I have not got 
tie figures, and I would not give them from memory, 
because it was within my knowledge that tho acting 
Reptrar-General would give evidence on the point, 
2 nd his evidence would be infinitely more accurate 
tiaa mine could be. 

As a matter of statistical information, be would be 
tie proper source ; but I had rather in my mind 
aether you, having noted the mortality figures for 
hnblm, had in any way formed an opinion as to 
Foible relation between certain causes of death and 
? certain conditions which, within your cognizance, 
east in Dublin. Whether in fact the insanitary 
eonchtions you know to exist in Dublin have 
r , to certain causes of death, being in excess 
.,~ e ordinary amount? — I have just mentioned 
“ reference to phthisis, as to tho way in which 
People are crowded together — some of them 
, Phthisis in more or less advanced stages — and I 
nsider that that must have au important influence. I 
/ Te J°°ked at it from different points of view, and 
“ *ho evidence of the Registrar-General I took a 
of this, that the average deaths in Ireland, 
to the evidence of the late Registrar- 
orl 4 ’ ^>^00 in theyem-, and of these 13,000, 

J; P er cent., are occasioned by tuboi’culosis. I have 
jvVT. . t the population of tho Registration area of 
bl a ? i U3 t one-thirteenth of the population of 
one k ’ j t that the deaths from phthisis are about 
0 p and that if there was no excessive number 
eaths in the tenement houses arising from phthisis 
w S “ 0U W have 1,000 deaths due to that cause, 
that ' • llavin "’ wo ]lad in ly98 > 1.232. I noted 
®adp^° ln ^’ anc * t leve were some other points I had 
allv a °? * or m y QTO information ; but I gener- 
^ Irinil evidence on statistical matters of 

to an o ^ have always had the advantage as 
~ oia mittee, before which I gave evidence, of 
g the presence of the Registrar-General. 


Yes ; but what I wish to hear from you is not the 
actual figures regarding the causes of death, but whether 
you— having arrived at a conclusion as regards the 
i olationbetween phthisis and overcrowding of tenement 
houses — have any similar deduction to make regarding 
relation between any other disease and any other 
insanitary circumstances in Dublin? — No; I have 
not worked that out. 

197. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Sir Francis, as one of the 
remedial measures you propose, you suggested that 
about 50,000 working-people should be drafted into 
the suburbs ? — Yes 

198. Would these working-people — that is the 
better class ot labourers, and so on — come from the 
tenement houses? — A large number of them would 
come. 

199. Hie reason I ask is that you are very well 
aware the Dublin Artisans’ Dwelling Company and 
the Corporation of Dublin have recently very exten- 
sively provided for the wants of what I call the well- 
to-do artisan class and the well-to-do and sober 
labouring class ) — Yes. 

200. But that would hardly hit the grievance of the 
tenement houses ? — I think there is a large number 
of artisans still living in tenement houses in Dublin. 
If you take the numbers given by the Registrar- 
General, and the proportion of these classes, I think 
it must be apparent at once that the accommodation 
that has been so admirably provided by the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Company, and by the Corporation, is 
totally inadequate for the number returned in the 
artisan class. It is difficult ' to differentiate, for the 
Registrar-General has grouped them in three classes. 
My evidence has been given in rather a broad way as 
to what I consider the remedies. I have not yet ap- 
proached it as a working problem respecting details. 
It would be for the Corporation to do that, and, of 
course, it would be a gradual process. 

201. I don’t know whether you have inspected in 
past years the Workhouses in Dublin ? — Yes ; 
frequently. 

202. Have you ever had any reason to complain of 
overcrowding in the Workhouses ? — Yes ; it has been 
a constant cause of complaint. 

203. I intended to ask the Registrar-General, bub 
I omitted to do so, a question on this subject. I find 
on referring to the Registrar-General’s return for the 
week before last that out of 238 deaths registered in 
the City not less than 41, or more than one-sixth, 
occurred in the two Workhouses in Dublin, and that 
seems to me to be an appalling proportion ?— Will you 
allow me to point out that if you could get at the 
same time from the Local Government Board a 
classification of the inmates at that time, you will find 
that a very large proportion of them were hospital 
patients and they are suffering from sickness. The 
able-bodied and children are a comparatively small 
number as compared with those classified as aged and 
infirm and sick. I suppose the last time I inspected 
a Dublin Workhouse — I am giving this as nearly 
as I can recollect — I am quite sure there were quite 
1,100 people in the hospital wards and classified aa 
sick or infirm, and that is a large proportion. The 
present numbers I cannot give you. 

204. In connection with this subject, I presume 
infectious cases are not treated in the Workhouse 
infirmai’y ? — No. 

205. They are removed ? — Yes. 

206. So that that large number of deaths does nob 
include the number of deaths, which must be large, 
amongst the young children from infectious diseases 1 
— I think not, unless the accommodation outside 
rendered it impossible for them to obtain admission ; 
otherwise they don’t keep infectious disease in either 
of the Workhouses. 

207. Is it your opinion from past experience that 
in the Workhouse you have a standing menace to the 
health of the City ? — Yes, from overcrowding. 
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208. Both as regards the number of deaths and as 
regards their .acting as foci from which much disease is 
spread 1 — I think their overcrowded condition, par- 
ticularly that of the North Dublin Workhouse, is a 
source of danger, and it is in the midst of crowded 
institutions ; and I think also that the Hardwicke 
Hospital is a source of great danger to the Workhouse. 

209. In regard to the treatment of smallpox- 
patients — happily we have none at present in Dublin 
—what would he your suggestion 1— My suggestion 
would be that a smallpox hospital for the whole of 
the registration area should be provided somewhere 
well removed from the municipal boundaries. 

210. You are aware, of course, that repeated attempts 
have been made to establish that? — Yes ; and that is 
another argument in favour of united administration 
lor the whole of this area. 

211. You are very strong on that?— Yes: very 
strong, indeed, in the interests of public health ; and 
we know in London that it has been much easier to 
deal with smallpox since they removed the smallpox 
hospital a distance down the river. 

212. You are in favour of the notification of infec- 
tious diseases ? — Absolutely in favour of it. I have 
always been a very strong advocate of that. 

213. You don’t agree with certain medical opinions 


»*“° ed subject 3— Certaiolv not v 

totally disapprove of them. I tlnnk the AttEaT 
foundation of all sanitary administration with re Jd 
to the spread of zymotic diseases and for the prevention 
of epidemics. It is, in point of fact n 

authority and municipal corporations’ what the wf 7 
of si fne is to the fire brigade. If you don’t tell 
salutary authority that oases of dangerous 
disease exist m one of these rooms of n. 
dwelling, it will spread, just as towS sprtd'S 
room to loom and from house to house. 

214 I think you have conveyed to us that you are 
also of opinion that the working of the Notification 

Act is interfered with by the 4n1„ TaeSfcce ta 
Its adoption hy the different sanitary authorities— 
one adopting it and the other not ?— That is what T 
desire to convey. 

215. You are aware that several of the townshira 

have not adopted it !_ Yes. “ 1 “ 

216. And that others have putina certain disease 
measles, while others have left it out ?— Yes. ’ 

217. And you think that that interferes with the 
working of the Act l— Yes. 

,, 218 -, A “ d you are aware that that is compulsory 
throughout England, Scotland, and Wales at 
present ? — Yes. 


„ 219. You are a Medical Officer of Health for No. 2 
South City District ? — Yes. 

1 Tv*" Sir Charles Cameron 
on the 4th of December ? — I did. 

221. Have you anything to add to that !— No • 1 
have nothing special to add to it. 

222 In your report you say— “In reply to your 
request for ^formation with regard to the high death, 
rate of No. 2 South City District during the past 
quarter, we have to state that we consider it to he 
due to the large number of cases from diarrhma. 
together with the prevailing epidemic of measles' 
The latter, owing to the inadequate provision for 
hospital accommodation, has become a very formidable 
ffietov m increasing the mortality of the district. 
The cases having to he treated in their own homes 
under such circumstances has obviously militated 
against both recovery and the prevention of the 

f^ e 7p P * 6 , ad w S? dlseasa '" Yo “ W nothing to 
add to that T— Nothing, except as to the necessity of 

homes 8 me “ SleS treated e k e where than in tenement 

223. You say that the hospital accommodation for 
measles is inadequate ? — Inadequate 
224 And you say that that has become a very for- 
midable factor m the death rate. Is your district one 
sanitory ‘“““ntary 1— It is, if not the most in- 

. What are the localities you point to as heino- 

* *■ W 

227. Dr J. W. Mooni— You hove mentioned the 

necessdy wlueh arises for treating measles in tenement 

Its ** * rcat «»ses that way l—I 

treated thn-teen in one house. y ' 

228. Are you of opinion that oraivaUsceiit homes 
for infectious cases might possibly relieve the pressure 
on the hospitals t— Certainly it would relhnuf brrt it 
would not remedy it. 

229. I gather from your statement that you are in 
favour of extending the hospital accommodation f“ 

PMS '“ ch,siTCl y f “- tafeo 

230. Dr. Swan.— I n these cases of measles that 


Di. F. T. P. Newell examined by the Chairman. 


you state you treated in the tenement houses, was it 
because there was no provision for their reception at 
the hospitals? — Yes, there was no accommodation. 

231. No accommodation in Cork-street Hospital f 
— Yes, or elsewhere. 

232. What, in your opinion, was the cause of the 

diarrhoea that produced the high death rate? I 

think a large proportion was young children, and I 
think it comes from bad nutrition often. 

233. Would you suggest the food the children got 
caused it ?— Yes, bad food they got ; but food that 
might not in itself be bad might be improper for a 
child. 

234. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Have you formed any 
opinion whether that diarrhoea which was so prevalent 
is a zymotic disease? — Well, it has a tendency cer- 
tainly to occur more at some periods of the year than 
others. 

235. Mr. J. Byrne. — Would you allow me to 
suggest a question to Dr. Newell with reference to 
why it was the Committee at Cork-street Hos- 
pital — 

236. Chairman. — No, I don’t think we can do 
that. You can give evidence yourself afterwards. 

237. Mr. J. Byrne. — I sent a communication in 
which several points were treated, and I am here to 
sustain them if I am permitted. 

238. Chairman. — That would be the same as 
cross examination by counsel, which we don’t wish 
to have, and we don’t wish any examination except 
by members of the Committee. 

239. Mr. J. Byrne. — I submit, if I laid before you 
points which, in my opinion, conduce to the excessive 
death rate of Dublin, and that they showed that cer 
tain things which could be done were not done, it 
might be that the Committee would recommend that 
they should be done in the future. 

240. Chairman. — We will see whether we wifi 
take that evidence from you or not when you put it 
before us. 

241. Mr. J. Byrne. — I have put that information 
before you, and will I get notice whether I am to be 
examined or not ? 

242. Chairman. — I cannot promise anything at all 
until your letter comes before the Committee 
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The examination of witness resumed. 

243. Dr. Thomson. — We see, in your report to Sir 
' Charles Cameron, that you refer to the conditions 
under which sick persons were treated in then- own 
homes, and you have told us that you havo one of the 
worst districts in Dublin from a sanitary point of view 
fe shall be glad to have some description from you of 
: ^conditions to which you refer 1 — T refer to tenement 
i houses. Say, liousos consisting of six or eight rooms 
\ “which each room has a family. That family might 
] consist of five people, and two of thorn suffering from 
’ infectious disease. 

j 244. All in the one room '! — Yos. 

245. You mean that the child with the infectious 
disease is treated in the room in which the family are 
daily living 1 — Yes. 

24G. I gather that you are referring more parti- 
cularly to measles ; hut does that occur with other 
infections diseases?— Well, until recently I have been 
( able to send them all to hospital, which wo invariably 
f do in tenement houses. 

; 247. Then it is the practice to send diseases other 
' tlan measles to hospital J— Yes, until the accom- 
, modation broke down. 

. 2 . i8 : Has been your experience that the accom- 
; “on has broken down when you were endeavour- 

; to isolate other diseases than measles ? I 

Wt think, in my opinion, it ever came to such a 
o7o OCk Tr aS • season during the epidemic of measles. 

249. Has it ever happened with smallpox ?— No, 
tapitaf alWayS been to ° et Bmallpox cases into 

250. And scarlet fever?— Yes, until the present 

J moment. 1 

j . 251 \, * understand, then, that recently it has been 
1 impossible to get into hospital cases of scarlet fever ? — 
IT 1 S L e - fc them into the Cork ' street Hospital. 

( 204 But this has not happened in your district, in 
your experience, before?— I never failed to get cases 
month 01,8 disease int0 ll,,3 P ltal before the last three 

i 253. How long have you beon a medical officer ? 
-len years. 

j yoi'f opinion os to the fumitory 

I of tenement houses 1—1 think it is very bad. 

«. Apart from this question of isolation !_Yes 
«ey are very bad. 

1 ^ afc are tbe conditions that you mostly take 
frZa 'T fivst, I think they are over- 

11 If^din the next place, they are in a most 
inrur • con dition ; thirdly, tliey are not kept clean, 
here is no power of keeping them clean. 


,, 25J ' , U ° J™ teiee to the rooms, or the staircases. Or 
the yards S-Both one and the other. 

bo8. And you have a great many of these tenement 
houses in your district t — I have. 

, . y°n r , district, if I remember rightly, is a 
district that hen a dense population on the south side 

tLfit 1 " ; i“- nd y0n muat ‘ Uo b ““' “ »>>ni 

that it is one of the districts where great clearances 
have taken place and very large areas are waiting at 
present to be built upon. 

260. I don’t understand what inference you wish 
to draw from that ?—]; think the Registrar-General 
pointed out that his statistics are not very reliable for 
the present moment. My district is returned as 1 8, 000 
m the Census of 1891, and I am perfectly certain it 
is not anything like that at the present moment ; 
therefore, the density calculation is incorrect. 

261. That is, taking it over the whole area 1 Yes 

• 262 ; T! ie relafcive density of the inhabited portion 
is probably as great as ever 7-Yes. These tenement 
houses have, as a rule, only one common water-closet 
tor a number of families. 

263. In what condition is it generally ?■— Yerv bad 

264. Insanitary ? — Yes. 

265. Are the immediate surroundings of these 

tenement houses good — the yards, for instance ? The 

yards are as a rule not good. 

266. In what respect are they not good?— It is 
very hard to keep them clean. 

267. Are they well paved ? — No. 

268. Would it make it easier to keep them clean - 
if they were well paved?— Yes, or cemented. 

269. Are the drainage arrangements of these houses 
and yards satisfactory ? — Not as a rule. 

270. In what respects are they unsatisfactory ?— 
The drainage is very often defective and broken. 

271. As regards the removal of refuse from these 

tenement houses, have you any comment to offer ? 

I think it is sometimes lying too late in the day. I 
havo gone into the houses and found the aehbin 
overflowing about 12 or 1 o’clock in the day. 

272. You mean that they ought to remove refuse in 
tko early morning?— Yes, they ought to be removed 
earlier. 

273. Dr. J. W. Mooke. — With i-eference to what 
Sir Charles Cameron has told us, that these are 
removed only three times a week — that might account 
for it ? — That might account for it; but they ought 
to be removed ofbener. 

274. Have you any cellar dwellings in your district 1 
— Not to my knowledge. 

The Cotmiittee then adjourned till next morning. 
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SECOND DAY.— WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14 th, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT 11 O’CLOCK. 

Present Charles P. Cotton, Esq.,M.Iust. C.E., Chairman ; the Eight Hon. Joseph M. Meade po ■ 
J. W. Moore, M.D., President Eoya] College Physicians, Ireland; Mr. E. L Swan, President 
Eoya! College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, Esq., m,d„ Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alder man . 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


276. Mr. Seymour Bushe, q.c . — Yon were, yester- 
day, good enough to suggest that we should com- 
municate with the Local Government Board with 
reference to the question as to whether the Dublin 
Corporation, for whom we appear, should be entitled 
to appear by counsel. We did so; and I think it 
my duty to inform you respectfully that this morn- 
ing we have received the following communication 
from the Local Government Board : — 

Local Government Board, 

13th February, 1900. 

Sib,— 

The Local Government Board for Ireland 
have received, this afternoon, your letter of 
this date, making representations in favour of 
permitting bodies and persons interested to 
appear by counsel before the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the causes of the high 
death rate of Dublin, and also suggesting that 
the Committee should be empowered to receive 
evidence on oath. 

It appears to the Local Government Board 
that the matters for inquiry are such as can be 
investigated without the assistance of counsel 
by members of the Committee, all of whom are 
specially fitted for conducting such an investi- 
gation. While the Board are most anxious 
to meet the views of the Corporation, they feel 
that they could nob interfere with the decision 
arrived at by the Committee. 

It will, no doubt, be within the recollection 
of the members of the Corporation that in the 
similar inquiry which was held in 1879, counsel 
did not appear on behalf of any body or per- 
son, and it is not in accordance with precedents 
that counsel should appear before such Com- 
missions of Inquiry. 

As regards the other question raised, the 
Local Government Board are advised that they 
are not empowered to authorise the taking of 
evidence on oath in this matter. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. M. Swaine, 

Secretary. 

Sir, you will perceive that the Board say that 
they cannot interfere with the decision arrived at 
by the Committee. I apprehend that, if your deci- 
sion had been the other way, they, likewise, would 
not have interfered with it. In other words, I 
regard their letter as leaving the matter of retaining 
counsel to be decided by this Committee ; and, under 
these circumstances, I respectfully urge on this 
Committee that they should so reconsider their 
decision. Because, with all possible respect and 
deference for any opinion from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, there is no analogy whatsoever, for 
the reason I pointed out yesterday, between the 
inquiry held in 1879 and the present inquiry. The 
inquiry of 1879 could never have led to the prefer- 


ment of charges of neglect, or of misfeasance, on the 
part of the Sanitary Authority. It was purely an 
inquiry into sanitary details of a medical character, 
and there was no application before that inquiry 
that the Corporation should be represented by coun- 
sel. I cannot see why an occasion on which no 
ruling was made on the subject should be regarded 
as a precedent. Therefore, I earnestly press on this 
Committee that they should, now that the responsi- 
bility is left with them, reconsider this application. 
Because, having had time, since yesterday, to go over 
this matter calmly, those whom I represent consider 
that, as in this inquiry allegations may be brought 
forward, with which it would be impossible to deal 
properly, unless represented by counsel in the or- 
dinary way — they think that if they have not that 
opportunity of being so represented, they will be 
placed in a position of great difficulty and disadvan- 
tage. And I may say that even already, in the 
evidence of some of the witnesses, more particularly 
that of Dr. Newell, there were questions which the 
Corporation would have wished, in the ordinary 
course of cross-examination, to have put, and so 
etioited facts which would have resulted in certain 
statements in his power to give, and which would 
have been of importance, having regard to what he 
said. In the case of a witness it cannot be known 
what he will say until he is asked, and, unless there 
is some one instructed and competent to ask him, 
the things he does say may have a more mischievous 
bearing and appearance than they really warrant. 
I can, under the circumstances, only say, on the part 
of the Corporation, that we must obey your ruling, 
and that, if your ruling is that we are not to have the 
ordinary protection and advantage on the part of 
people who may be, nay, who are, certain to be 
made the objects of allegations and charges, we will 
be placed in a position of great disadvantage — a dis- 
advantage to which we should not he subjected, and 
the conclusions of this Committee would be shorn of 
authority. 

Chairman. — The Committee have this morning 
had that letter to the Town Clerk before them, and 
we have come to the couclusion — to a formal decision 
— by a majority, that counsel need not be hear 
before the Committee. 

Alderman Meade.— I think, under the circum- 
stances, and having regard to the ruling of the om 
mittee, and the statement made by Mr. 0 
yesterday, that the members of the Corpora on 
ting on this Committee would have the P°^ e . , 
cross-examining witnesses — I think that is cer ,7 
not a position which we ought to take up. 
wish, of course, to get every infomation; M* 
do not see why I should be placed m the p ^ 
an advocate, to cross-examine witnesses in 
terests of the Corporation. I will sit cm the 
mission, and I will ask such questions as n»y j®* 
to mo to bear on the subject; but I 
as dissenting from the view that xi^rwnoration. 
examine witnesses on the part of t e r P t d i n 

Alderman Down.-I wdsb to say tot I stem 


the same position 
matter. 


Alderman Meade on 
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Sir Charm A. Cuuuuw, O.B., m.d., examined lj the Chakras. 


277. You are Superintendent Medical Officer of 
Health for Dublin ? — Yes. 

278. And Executive Officer of Health? Yes. 

379. You made a report to the Local Government- 
Board recently? — Yes. 

280. And in that report you dealt with the sub- 
ject of the recent and former death rate of Dublin? 
-Yes. 

281. Just say, shortly, what the purport of that 

report was. I do not want you to read the entire 
report?— Well, first, I want, in my evidence, to dis- 
abuse the public mind of an opinion that they 
appear to have formed on a quite erroneous basis, 
namely, that Dublin is a hotbed of infectious 
disease. The extracts which are placed in the report 
lathe Local Government Board, and in the evidence 
which I have printed hero for this inquiry, show 
that we have not a higher infantile deatli rate than 
the average of the English towns, that we have not 
» higher zymotic death rate than English towns, 
uid that we are slightly under that of London! 
How, the first table that I direct your attention to 
is on the diagram hanging on the wall, which shows 
ihe mean death rate, up to last year, in the thirty- 
three great English towns, including London, and 
Ihe zymotic and the infantile death rate. It is 
usually assumed that a town with a high death rate 
nil owe that death rate to either of two causes, 
either lugh zymotic or high infantile death rate! 
how, there is a general impression that we have a 
my high death rate, because statements to that 
effect have appeared in the Dublin newspapers — by 
persons who have not made themselves thoroughlv 
acquainted with the facts, or with the actual sta- 
tes. There is an impression that Dublin is one 
“ the most unhealthy towns in the United King- 
.™~ a dangerous town to come to on account of its 
Jjr rate — that impression exists in the minds 

f ] eTS °m 3 wbo r T all Y aru no,; informed as to tho 
we. These statistics hero are not mins, but have 
teen collected from the roports of the Registrars- 
wneral of England and Ireland, and I place them 

f CoiumittL '°> leaving chocked them, and I 

o they are absolutely correct, and I invite the 


attention of the Committee to that chart or diagram, 

3UQ Cpmor. — ill T-- I X. « ., - ° 


copies will be sent round to all the members of 
eUmmittee. Now, what is the high death rate 
8 °- dt is due to the high adult mortality 
wongst the lower classes of the people, and not 
j » “S . infantile or high zymotic death rate. 

( ’ ? Sanitar y authorities of towns are held to be 
entire] y responsible for having a high 
otic death rate, and, judged from that stand- 
{jL !^ an( i ar d) the Sanitary Authority of the 
■ EB J of Dublin cannot be accused of having 
I tato ' i ‘duties, seeing that our zymotic death 
.; ,, ls tower than the city acknowledged to be one 
For ^ikiiiest in the world — that is London 
tab ' 6 rv y® ars ended 1898 the zymotic death 
2-g fi , m . d->ublin, in that period, per 1,000, was 
, ln London, 2-76; the infantile death rate 


*Dubli 


un was 169 - 6 j in London it was 159-2 


number , s . a population of 4,500,000, 


jv,L ., £ re S 10 _ ns in which the death rate is quite is 
Uglier, than the city of Dublin. The 
rato was— Dublin, 25-66; in the 


tVrK, 

J®7-three English towns, including London, 
tate m London, 19-83. The zymotic death 

«... “oj-uu-ty-three English towns was 2 • 77, as 
in the ^ 2 - 6G, and the infantile death rate 
Dublin lfiq r ree English towns 170-4, as against 
state in P i a . 6 ‘ , Tbe Dublin registration area, I should 
^entto f S u e su hurbs, which contain about two- 
Jnd j- , ‘"he population of the whole district; 
other rp-ri f ^^P ose comparison with London and 
to few f^ tratlon districts, it is only fair to Dublin 
Dublin ® statistics of the registration district of 
About five-sevenths of the population of 


the Dublin district are crowded into the city. 
Aow, I would call the attention of the Committee 
to the infantile death rate. Dublin, you will per- 
ceive is better off than London in that respect. As 
the Acting Registrar-General said yesterday, the 
Dublin birth rate is high, and it has been shown 
before now that the higher the birth rate, the higher 
the death rate, because the highest period of mor- 
tality with regard to groups of ages is in the case of 
children under one year old, and the mortality goes 
as high as one hundred in some cases. You will see 
that DubJin has an infantile death rate of 169 ■ 6 ; in 
33 English towns, including London, it is somewhat 
higher. The death rate of children under one year 
of age, in 1898, was as follows: — Per 1,000 of the 
estimated population under one year of age— All 
Engknd, 161 ; thirty-three largest English towns, 
178; London, 166; Dublin, 176. Per 1,000 of the 
estimated population of all ages— All England, 4-7; 
thirty-three largest English towns, 5 • 4 -, London, 4 • 9 ; 
Dublin, 5 -4. Per 1,000 births registered — All Eng- 
land, 161 ; thirty-three largest English towns, 178 • 
London, 167; Dublin, 174. To 1,000 deaths regis- 
tered All England, 269; thirty-three largest Eng- 
lish towns, 284; London, 264; Dublin, 201. These 
figures show Dublin in a favourable light as com- 
pared with the thirty-three largest English towns. 
In 1897, the death rate was high for every age of 
the Dublin population, and the infantile mortality 
compared unfavourably with that of the English 
towns. In 1895 and 1896 the figures were more 
favourable for Dublin than, for the English towns. 
Last year there was a very high infantile death rate. 
It amounted to 187 ; this was owing to an epidemic 
of measles, and was quite excessive. Prom, this 
table you will see the deaths of children per 1,000 
of the estimated population : — 


- 

Bate 
per 1,000 
ot esti- 
mated 

r. a 

ot aga. r 

Bale 
per 1,000 
of the 
Regis- 
tered 
Births. 

Prnpor- 

per 1,000 
of tho 
total 
Dentils. 

Bate 
por 1,000 
of the 
total 
Pop ala- 

England and Wales, , 

162-li 

152-2 

254-8 

4-58 

Thirty-three largest. 




S-Sfi 

towns of England 
a nd Wales. 

London, .... 

1582 

1690 

262'4 

4-82 

Dublin 

171- 

169-8 

166-4 

3-93 


I may now hand -in for 1899 the return of death 
rates per 1,000 registered births of infants under 
one year of age in thirty-three towns: — London, 
167; West Ham, 197; Croydon, 154; Brighton, 
173; Portsmouth, 197; Plymouth, 190; Bristol, 
158; Cardiff, 184; Swansea, 166; Wolverhampton, 
184; Birmingham, 191; Norwich, 179; Leicester, 
195; Nottingham, 210; Derby, 162; Birkenhead, 
186 ; Liverpool, 198 ; Bolton, 181 ; Manchester, 
206; Salford, 209; Oldham, 198; Burnley, 269; 
Blackburn, 189; Preston, 255; Huddersfield, 152; 
Halifax, 159; Bradford, 181; Leeds, 171; Sheffield, 
194; Hull, 175; Sunderland, 175; Gateshead, 177; 
Newcastle, 193; Dublin, 187. In the year 1897 
there was an epidemic of measles and scarlatina, and 
in 1899, as I have said, of measles and influenza. 
Now I will just mention two or three English towns. 
In Manchester, the death of children under one 
year of age was 206, or nineteen in excess of tho 
Dublin infantile death rate, which we hear is so 
appalling. In Salford, the death rate was 209, but 
ia Burnley it was nearly 269, and in Preston 255, 
so that we stand most favourably as regards a large 
number of towns in England, and for a long period 
of years. Now, it is clear that though, of course, 

D 
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we might, be better, we are not as bad as we are 
represented, or as some English towns are. On the 
contrary, we are slightly superior to some of them. 
The chart there, you will see, shows that in the 
matter of zymotic death rate Dublin is exceedingly 
moderate. I was appointed, in 1879, as Medical 
Superintendent Officer of Health. At that time the 
death rate was very excessive, owing to infectious 
disease, and more especially, typhus — a disease now 
practically extinct in Dublin. In the five years 
ended 1880 the death rate was 29-5 per 1,000 
persons living. In the next five years it fell to 
27-4. In 1894-98 the rate was 26-1. As com- 
pared with the mean death rate of English great 
towns this rate is undoubtedly high; some English 
towns, however, have as high a rate. But during 
that period the deaths were not correctly registered. 
It was three years previous to the passing of the 
very stringent Act of Parliament rendering it abso- 
lutely necessary that a certificate should he presented 
at the cemetery, stating the cause of death, and it 
was found that before that period the burials ex- 
ceeded the registered deaths by 11 per cent.; 
so that if all the actual deaths were registered, they 
would be even greater than they appeared to he. 


The Dbath Bate in Dublin from 1S76 to 1899 was 
ns follows, being for periods of five years : — 


Pexuod. 

Death-rate 
from all causes 
per 1.000 
persons living. 

Zymotic 

Death-rate. 

1876-1880 

295 

5T 

1881-1885, 

27-4 

3-1 

1886-1890 

2G-8 

2'9 

1891-1895 

26-1 

23 

1896-1897.* .... 

2G-3 

2-45 

1898, . 

25-8 

2'4 

1899 

20-75 

4-47 


So you see that in 1 899 the zymotic death rate rbse, 
in consequence of the epidemic of measles, from the 
normal death rate of to 4 • 47 per 1,000. 

282. Dr. Mooee. — These were diarrhceal cases? — 
Yes; there were many such. 


283. Last summer, especially 1 — Yes. 

284. Alderman Meade.— I nfantile diarrhoea 

cases?— Yes; but principally, it was measles tha 
caused the rise. Now, all these figures will b 
placed before the Committee in detail, and I wouli 
now like to say a few words as to what the Corpora 
tion has done to carry out their sanitary work. Th 
extremely high death, rate of the last few weeks ha 
naturally alarmed the public. Many persons holt 
tfie Sanitary Authority of the city responsible for it 
and believe that it is the result of the insanitar 
condition of the city. If such were the case, thei 
the great semi-rural districts, which comprise tha- 
portion of the Dublin registration area external t< 
t . city, musfc a lso be m a very neglected and in 
sanitary condition, as their general and zymoti. 
death rates have exceeded their mean rates to ax 
extent greater than has occurred in the citv. I 
venture to say that the reforms they have carriec 
out have tended to, and resulted in, a substantia 
improvement of the sanitary state of the city o: 
D v b l ?' J he mcr ® ase m the death rate of city anc 
suburbs during the five weeks ended the 20tl 
January is remarkable, as is also the rapid decline 

rat^r. H SeaS -f ^ produce the “zymotic" deatl 
rate in the caty and its increase in the suburbs. 


Death rate, from all causes, in seven ^ dbuibs. 

weeks ended 3rd February, 1900 43-8 « . Q 

Zymotic death rate . . . 2-5 4.4 

I am of opinion that th« recent enormous death rate 
of city and suburbs is chiefly due to epidemic influ- 
enza and its comphcations. Dublin is not the onlv 
town in which, lately, the mortality has risen to an 
extremely high extent. In the five years ended in 
1896, in the Dublin Metropolitan District the 
zymotic death rate was slightly below that of the 
great English towns, and even of London. The 
fact that in Dublin the richer classes of the com- 
munity reside not in the city itself, but chiefly in the 
surrounding townships, and that the city contains 
an undue proportion of the poor, will account for the 
high rate of mortality, as it is a well-known fact that 
the death rate amongst the poor of every city is 
always higher than amongst the well-todo classes 
Now I know it is said over and over again by san i- 
tarians that the activity of the sanitary authorities 
may be estimated by the number of persons per 

1.000 who die from zymotic diseases, and that 
these diseases are preventable diseases. Judged by that 
standard, the Corporation have done enormous good in 
Dublin. Of the death rate that still prevails I venture 
to say the diminution of it is not largely within the 
power of the Corporation, because I believe the hwh 
death rate results from poverty, insufficiency of food, 
and from tie bad environment which the lower 
classes live in — their being crowded into very small 
areas. . I do not think there is any very great over- 
crowding of rooms ; I think there is just as much in 
other cities. But the spaces are overcrowded with 
families — not so much individuals as families. I 
mean eight or ten families in a single house. There 
appears to be in Dublin an undue proportion of the 
very poor. _ In every city the mortality is high 
amongst this class, and the smaller its proportion the 
lower will be the death rate, if the sanitation of the 
town is not greatly at fault. Dublin is, in truth, a 
poor city, and no street and square in it is distant 500 
yards from a purlieu. There are areas here and there 
throughout the city which should be completely 
cleared of their wretched houses, and healthy dwel- 
lings erected upon the cleared sites. The poor popu- 
lation of the metropolis is concentrated in the city, 
instead of being distributed in fair proportion in the 
city and the suburbs. I made special inquiries into 
the subject, and I found that in point of fact whilst 
each individual in most cases gets at least the mini- 
mum cubic feet of air-space per head, the fact that 
there are so many as eight or ten families in the one 
house must have an evil tendency in the direction of 
spreading the disease that any one individual may 
acquire. We exceed all other towns in the number 
of families in one house. We have only about 

25.000 houses in Dublin, as against 80,000 or 

90.000 in Belfast — with a population not very 
much larger. But here we have nearly ten persons 
to each house, instead of about four and 
a-half in. other towns. The working-classes, to a 
laige extent occupying houses that were formerly 
occupied by persons in higher position — houses in- 
tended for only one family, but which have been 
converted into tenement houses, for which they were 
not at all suited. I attribute the high death rate, 
as I have said, to the adult death rate amongst the 
lower classes in Dublin largely to the insufficiency of 
food, for I do not think there is a more underfed 
population than the poor of Dublin. Then they are 
not well clothed. I believe there are thousands ot 
poor people who get up in the morning without 
knowing for certain where or how they are to ge 
their breakfast. In London you might walk from 
Ch&ring-cross, two or three or more miles without 
coming across a purlieu ; but you cannot walk ^ 
yards in Dublin without coming to a place inha 1 
by the very lowest section of the people. At r ® 1 
Merrion-square, all round Fitzwilliam-square, tnero 
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are purlieus. In former times everyone living in 
llerrion-square had a carriage and horses ; that is 
not now the case to a large extent, and the stables 
have been, in some cases, taken down and houses 
erected on their sites, or more frequently the old 
structure converted into a place where the very 
poorest class reside. And so it is over the whole of 
Dublin, you have the very poor population, and, as 
was clearly proved by the Acting Registrar-General, 
there is an undue proportion of tlio inhabitants of 
Dublin belonging to the very poor class who suffer from 
poverty, want of food anti clothing. Out of the 
61,000 families who inhabited the 24,000 houses 
tomprising the eity, 32,000 families reside in only 


is a return of sanitary operations in Dublin, as com- 
pared with, large English towns of over 90,000 
inhabitants, during the years 1897, 1898, and 1899 


being 1-J. Many of the houses had no sanitary 
accommodation, and many were situated in narrow 
courts, passagos and yards, at rere of houses. Since 


orders to close 3,000 houses, certified to be unfit for 


completely disappeared. The storage of filth in mid- 
dens and petits was the universal rule, but now every 
tenement house is supplied with one or more water- 
closets. Many of the tenement houses still existing 
are unsanitary, and could be closed up if there was more 
accommodation for the “ Housing of the Very Poor.” 
I would like to bring under the notice of the Com- 
mittee the work done by the Corporation, and I am 
sure they will listen with patience to my statement, 
though it may take a little time. I do feel that the Sani- 
tary Authority, and, to a certain extent, myself, are 


Towns. 

Popula- 

tion 

(1899,). 

No. of 
Notices 

Prosecu 

Convic- 

Fines. 

Dublin, 

245,001 

36,«37 

5 849 


£, a. d. 

Oldliam, 

150,772 

12 002 

85 



Halifax, 

97,721 

3,035 

9 



Liverpool, . 

034.212 

130,087 

3,437 

810 


Sunderland, . 

145.013 

17,992 

429 



Plymouth, . 

100,637 

5,760 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Huddersfield, 

103,404 

2,402 




Leicester, 

213,851 

13,542 




Gateshead, , 

100,552 

4,374 

59 



Manchester, . 

613,902 

38.462 

1,480 

843 


Derby, 

106,401 

3,679 




Newcastle, . 

228,625 

15,349 

43 



Birmingham, 

514,950 

54,822 




Oroyden, 

127,759 

4,804 




Brighten, 

123,226 

25,833 

9 

8 


Preston, 

117,622 

8,878 

8 

8 

35 0 O' 


I have a similar table dealing with the work done in 
respect of the Food and Drugs and Margarine Acts, 
showing that during the same period in Dublin there 
were 601 convictions for the former offence, £1,069 in 
fines, and under the Margarine Act 214 convictions 
and £716 fines. A summary of the tables shows that 


,mler tl,e 1,001 ao1 Acta, the number of con“ 

»* dear to tlZ llm? tl ? b °.-“ h0 ? ‘T vlcdoM in Dublin ' with a population of 246,000, was 
! l “ « Corporation have done ; 793, fines £1,757, and the tier of coitioni per 


° T. h ^ 10,16 bee “ 100,000 inhabitants 334. In 15 large English towts 
“eh aetim Til™ ^ with a population combined of 3,815,313 the number 

AUnvrate T 'rtjwr • « 1118 Jo judge, of convictions was 2,233, anclfines imposed £5,161 10s. 

^““ th6 P ro P ortln ' 6the P"W' c and number of convictions per 100,000 inhabitants 
S.W 3 eZr f « W r‘ tb “ r 01 J ?“» 41,6 W. Now as to the sanitary inspector’s work, I may 
rg.** 1 ? f tho^Corporatlon to improve state that they have to inspect the residences of 

nl “ ,0 „l lt° * S '°J “ !JSS °"‘ «* ‘ ***« HW who occupy 


enormoHR *1* n , - ' ‘ utuuuua, omoraretai oi 04,uuu wlio occupy 

a EL w w, Corporation and Sanitary 48,000 rooms, or an average of 1-5 rooms per family, 
i S diice i ]• t0 , Con *f” d Moreover, so that nothing can more conclusively prove that a 

kite uZterSStttr. t f,C f '“S° proportion of the population of Dublin is in 


xi . cvuuo.rxn.xx uu j-hcii large proportion or 

with . e , nuisances > which are most frequently met poor circumstances. 

,7 h m tenement houses, arc what I would term of oqk n , ... 

|he recurring order, and for the abatement of which . , ; Tho «son.— A re these dwellings regis- 

he officers have very often, in the self-same premises, tered ?-The vasfc raa J orifc y are - 
° serve notices monthly in as many as ten months 286. And inspected by your staff 1 ? — Yes ; inspected 
. of fche twelve, and also to the fact that very many periodically. For the past three years, up to the 30th 
Improvements have been effected in these veiy dwel- °f December last, it was found necessary in Dublin to 
gs, owing to the exertions of the Sanitary Depart- serve 36,637 notices to abate nuisances — the result of 
men °‘ the Corporation. The improvements made in which was that 5,849 summonses had to be issued, 
‘great number of these tenement houses had, in many and ^ at number of persons were called upon to appear 
es, to be effected in the property of indigent owners, bi ^be P°bce courts, and the convictions obtained were 
ose want of means precluded the possibility of their on ly ^ our s h° rt of the number I have mentioned. In a 
property being all that could be desired. The improve- o reat number of these cases however, the personsdidnot 
£ nts I r ef er to are the abolition of ashpits and the attend, or if they did, they did not obey the magistrate’s 
varrl du8t k“ s to replace them, the concreting of direction, and had to be brought up on what is called 
indth 6 substitution of water-closets for foul privies, a disobedience summons. If they did not come up 
j. ® repairs of stairs, floors, fireplaces, windows, on ^bat more delay took place. Some then appealed 
teem' 1 and the coustant lime- washing of the to tte Recorder, which still farther delayed the 
tfeTT No 0ne can den y the strongly beneficial ' business. In many of those cases there ought to be 
«°f these works, aided as they are by the daily uo appeal from the magistrate’s decision. As for 
aenM 18 tte yards and water-closets of all the tene- the cases 1 have referred to under the Foods and 
sent w 1DgS b y i’be men of the Cleansing Depart- Drugs Acts, I should point out that our staff of twenty- 
- No y. in ordinary English towns when notice seven officers is only one-third that of Liverpool, so yon 


to aVt • jumgusn towns wnen notice ux.c-u.xxm u ui jjivwL-poox, so you 

y, e ttiaances is served on the person responsible, see *bat the ^amount jof work done in Dublin enor- 


lbl)iin”- VD j.v. i3 ’ ^ a ru ^ e > obeyed; what happens in 
13 in 10 per cent, of the cases where 


nuisance 


is discovered, and a notice to abate it served, 


reaufttRiVu ^ disregarded. The result is that the person 
,i . e has to be summoned. That involves some 


Vor k, obtaining a magistrate’s signature, 
4 e J? a summons, proceedings in the court, where 
lot remains t . wo or fchree hours. That does 
ftrtgjj. e Place in England, except to a 
’irvlap™ 6 * 3611 *,.” 1 Liverpool, where there is a 
8® squalid population. The fnllnwi-ncr tnKI« 


mously exceeds that of any other town proportionately 
in the United Kingdom, or I would say in the world. 
I would like to say that in vindication of a staff of 
officers who, under very great difficulties, indeed, do 
their duty to the very best of -their ability. 

287. Dr. Thomson. — "Were these notices in respect 
of all sorts of nuisances? — Yes. I should say 

in limine, that in these matters, and in the Food and 
Drugs and Margarine Acts, Dublin has done far 
more than other towns. The figures speak for them- 
selves. The Town Clerk will, no doubt, give you 
D 2 
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further evidence as to the action of the Corporation in 
these and other matters. Some leading sanitarians have 
recently passed a very severe criticism upon the con- 
dition of some of the tenement houses in the city ; but 
it must be remembered, as I have already pointed out, 
that these houses, with few exceptions, were formerly 
the residences of the upper and middle classes, and 
were each originally designed for the accommodation 
of only one family. When, however, these houses 
are each occupied by several distinct families of the 
poorest classes of the population, who pay rents of 
from Is. 4c?. to 2s. 6c?. per week, it is difficult to get 
the owners or leaseholders— the latter often almost 
penniless — to maintain the houses in a satisfactory 
condition. From the point of view of a Sanitary 
Authority, all imperfect tenement houses which 
cannot he put into perfect order must either be 
closed or be allowed to be occupied unless their con- 
dition is very bad. The closing of insanitary houses 
in recent years has, according to many people, been 
carried . to too great an extent by the Sanitary 
Authority. I may say here, on the part of the 
Dublin Corporation, that I have very rarely, indeed, 
made a recommendation, either directly to the 
Council, or through the medium of the Public Health 
Committee, that they did not adopt my views in the 
matter of improving the sanitation of Dublin. That 
has been the case, with but few exceptions. The 
statements made that the bye-laws under the Public 
Health Act, relative to the paving of the yards of 
tenement houses, are not enforced are absolutely un- 
founded. Notices for the paving and concreting of 
the yards of tenement houses, and summonses for 
non-compliance with same, are duties of the sanitary 
sub-officers of the Corporation which are the most 
frequently carried into effect. Acting upon my re- 
commendation the Public Health Committee have 
decided to introduce more stringent bye-laws referring 
to tenement houses. To anyone intimately acquainted 
with the large number of such houses in Dublin, 
with the large number of tenement houses in Dublin, 
it will not be hard to prove that the habits of the 
occupiers are largely responsible for their condition. 
Most of the tenement houses are, structurally, 
in a very good state of repair, and com- 
pare very favourably with those of other towns 
(English and Scotch) with which I mu conversant. 
One of the most expensively fitted up depots, with a 
Washington-Lyous Disinfector, for disinfection in the 
United Kingdom, the Corporation has had constructed 
for Dublin ; and, I trust the distinguished gentleman 
who is sitting on the right of the Chairman will have 
an opportunity of inspecting it. It involved a con- 
siderable sum to equip, and a staff of thirty-three is 
kept continually employed to manage the disinfection. 
It is free to rich and poor. All the clothes sent in are 
disinfected by the very best known means. Men take 
the clothes at one entrance, and when disinfected they 
are brought to a separate exit, placed in vans that have 
nothing to do with the infected clothing, and are 
brought home to the owners perfectly free from 
infection, and without any cost. 

288. Alderman Meade. — Do the townships get any • 
benefit from this 1 ? — Yes — such places as are not 
equipped with appliances — the rural districts, and 
when anyone wishes to have clothes disinfected— as 
we are neighbourly — the work is done willingly. We 
send to near Drogheda — to Balbriggan, Swords, 
Malahide, Skerries, Clouturf, Drumcondra, the Work- 
houses, and so on. 

289. Dr. Thomson. — Free of charge? — We charge 
them ; but we make no profit, and sometimes it is 
very inconvenient. I may say that it was on my 
suggestion that the Corporation undertook the cleansing 
of tenement houses — I don’t think I mentioned that. 
When I made the suggestion that the Cleansing 
Department should do it they at once assented to it. 
The cleansing of the yards of tenement houses costs 
*3,000 a year to the Corporation. We were first, I 


believe, to go into the private houses and clean out- the 
yards and passages and the sanitary accommodation.' 
At that period I found that there were storages of 
excreta m Dublin which were appalling. Many°ofthe 
privies were in connection with vast ashpits which 
were, with few exceptions, uncovered, and in 
summer especially, when water fell on them a 
terrible nuisance was created, and fermentation 
was set up. The privies were in a <rreat 
number of cases placed against the rere wall of the 
house, and very often remained uncleaned for a con- 
siderable period. I commenced a crusade against 
privies and succeeded in tbe course of twelve or four- 
teen years of getting rid of nearly every one. About 
10,000 have been abolished, even out of the very 
lowest class of tenement houses, and replaced by water- 
closets. Unfortunately, the latter are often abused • 
no sooner is an expensive water-closet put up than 
most improper use is made of it. It is used some- 
times as an ashbin. Ashes are thrown into it, and 
broken bottles and all kinds of things. We get notice 
from tbe scavenging department of about 100 a 
week of these water-closets being blocked up. We 
have had notices put up in the closets themselves and 
on the walls and yards of the tenement houses, warn- 
ing persons found abusing them that they will be 
punished. . I want to point out a matter which I hope 
the Committee will recommend — namely, that some 
alteration should be made in tbe law to enable us to 
deal with a serious evil. Under the Public Health 
Act of 1878, which was based on the lines of the 
Public Health Act of England of 1875, it is pro- 
vided that where two houses or more have sanitary 
accommodation in common, and if the sanitary 
accommodation is kept in a filthy state, or if filth is 
deposited in the passages of the sanitary accommo- 
dation, and the person who has deposited them or 
misused the sanitary accommodation cannot be 
detected, that the whole of the people having common 
use of it may be prosecuted. Dr. Thomson is well 
aware of this law. 

290. Chairman. — Is it not in the one of 18901— 
The Public Health Amendment Act of 1890 says, at 
page 340 of Vanston, “with respect to any sanitary 
convenience.” I consider the point of vast importance 
in connection with the inquiry, and I should like to 
trespass a little on the attention of the Committee. 
We want urgently a change in the law with respect to 
this matter, which, I think, has something to do with 
the death rate. 

291. Dr. Thomson. — You refer to the Public Healtli 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890 1 — Yes. 

292. Dr. Moore. — Section 21 ? — Yes ; it does not 
differ much from that of 1878. It is the Public 
Health Amendment Act of 1890, section 21. It 
provides, “ with respect to any sanitary convenience 
used in common by the occupiers of two or more 
separate dwelling-houses, or by other persons, 
the following provisions shall have effect : — (1) 
If any person injures or improperly fouls any 
such sanitary convenience, or anything used in con- 
nection therewith, he shall, for every such offence, be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding ten shillings. 
(2) If any sanitary convenience, or the approaches 
thereto or the walls, floors, seats, or fittings thereof is 
or are in the opinion of the urban sanitary authority 
or of the inspector of nuisances or medical officer of 
health of such authority in such a state or condition 
as to be a nuisance or annoyance to any inhabitant ot 
the district for want of the proper cleansing thereof, 
such of the persons having the use thereof in common 
as aforesaid as may be in default, or in the a sence o 
proof satisfactory to the court as to which of the perso 
having the use thereof in common is in default, eacn 
of those persons shall be liable to a penalty not excell- 
ing ten shillings, and to a daily penalty not exceed^ 
five shillings.” This matter is so important to tne 
sanitation of the tenement houses of Dublm tbat 
wish to call the special attention of the Committee to 
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the point. If two families occupy each of them one 
house with a yard in common they come under the 
provisions of the 21st section of the Public Health 
Amendment Act of 1890; but if there are sixteen 
families living in one house and having sanitary accom- 
modation in common they do not come under it. 

293. Chairman. — Has there been a decided case ?— 
Yes; I am going to mention it. We summoned a 
i large number of persons in one case. I think we had 
about seventy or eighty inhabitants of tenement 
: houses in the police court for having the approaches 

; to the sanitary accommodation in a filthy state!, and 
abusing the water-closet, ai ul we got convictions ; and it 
was astonishing the di'eot they had on the conduct of 
* the persons. They were evidently wutehiug one 
another, to see that the sanitary accommodation was 
not abused. It was argued that the words “ or other 
persons” meant any persons ; in fact using the sani- 
tary accommodation whore it was not exclusively in 
the possession of one — that “ other persons ” would 
> bring in the families, eight or ten, or whatever 

j number might be in one house. One magistrate 

| took that view and convicted, but another magis- 

j trate took another view, and said it only applied 

I to a case where there were two houses, not 

withstanding that there might be two families 
occupying a house. Some houses in the city of 
Dublin are now occupied by up to twenty families, 
having sanitary accommodation in common. That 
magistrate refused. We had a case stated, and 
brought it before the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
they decided that this did not apply to one house 
occupied by several families. There are not many 
cases where two or more houses have sanitary accom- 
modation in common. In the vast majority of tene- 
ment houses in Dublin each house has its sanitary 
accommodation, and there the tenants cannot be got 
at. We want an amendment of the law. 

294. Chairman. — When wub the case decided in 
the Qucon’s Bench 1 — A few months ago. 

295. Dr. Thomson. — What was it ?— We will hand 
in a copy of the judgmont. It is one of the most im- 
portant points. It is impossible to get the tenants to 
keep the houses in proper order. Another point 
I wish to bring under the notice of the Committee is 
the difficulty we havo in dealing with the serious 
nuisances arising in the ease of individual tenants. 
If a nuisance is detected in one tenement— in a tene- 
i ment house — a serious nuisance, then, under the Public 

Health Act, we ought to be able to have the nuisance 
: abated. A very curious state of things appears to 

' east in Dublin — that nuisances in individual rooms 
I cannot be dealt with in the existing state of the law. 

1 went to the police court not long ago to give 
evidence in regard to a point as to whether we could 
not deal with nuisances in individual rooms. I gave 
evidence, in confirmation of the evidence given by a 
lady sanitary inspector that the room was in an inde- 
scribable state of filth, with human excreta on the floor, 
f‘. s * ate °£ things which was a menace to the other 
^habitants, in the aggregate, of the tenement house. 
•Notwithstanding this, the magistrate said out of com- 
pliment to me personally, he would not dismiss the 
cas ? with costs against us, but would mark “ no rule,” 
a f “ ™ e w ay the matter stands is that no matter wliat 
state of filth we see in a room we cannot deal with it. 

296. Chairman. — You refer to a nuisance in the 
sense of the Public Health Act of 1 8781—1 contend 
at m the case of any nuisance injurious to health 
shout auy particular definition or distinction of it 
_. ou f, J to k>e abated. Anything that is a nuisance 
should be abated. 

^97. If any premises are in such a state as to be a 
ST® or injurious to health?— Yes; it was held 
in i- • , P ren hses meant the whole house and not an 
^dividual room. 

th -kt*' Thoms(w - — There was no case stated on 

at > we did not carry that to the Queen’s Bench. 


299. Mr. Ignatius Rice, solicitor.— Mr. Wall decided 
it on the definition of premises in the beginning of the 
Public Health Act. If you look at section 2 of the 
Public Health Act you will see it. 

Witness. — He decided that a single room did not 
mean “premises.” 

300. Was that the judicial pronouncement ? — Yes. 

301. Dr. Moore. — It includes buildings, lands, 
easements, and so forth? 

302. Chairman. — And hereditaments ? 

303. Dr. Moore. — It is a wrong decision? — We 
had it declared that “ premises ” would not mean a 
single room in a tenement house, so that at present 
we are not able to deal with the. unsanitary state of 
individual rooms. One of the great advantages of 
lady sanitary inspectors — I am a strong advocate of 
the utility of women inspectors — is to speak to women 
on subjects that men can hardly speak to them on, and 
advise them how to teach their children the elementary 
notions of sanitation which does not appear to be done 
in Dublin at all. The state of the tenement 
houses is largely due to the children not being taught 
wliat they ought to do. Women can deal with that 
question and tell womeu that tbey ought to teach the 
children what to do. The children mess all over 
those houses — the stairs, passages, approaches to sani- 
tary accommodation. Children, I think, are largely 
responsible for the bad state of things, and mothers 
are altogether responsible for the action of their 
children. We have four lady sanitary inspectors, and 
they are doing a great deal of good ; but if we had the 
law to back us up and enable us to punish persons 
who keep their rooms in a state of filth, and allow 
human excreta to be on the floor, it would be of great 
importance. To say that we cannot deal with nuisance 
of that kind will paralyse our powers for good to a 
very large extent. I wish to hand in to the Committee 
a copy of bye-laws, not yet approved by the Local 
Government Board, but which have been prepared 
with great care. I think they are a most exhaustive 
set, dealing with tenement houses, in the United 
Kingdom — I have the bye-laws from the principal 
towns — some large towns have no bye-laws — dealing 
with tenement houses, aud others have a small number 
of bye laws, but we picked out all the best from the 
model bye-laws issued by the Local Government 
Board of England, and the bye-laws of the larger 
towns and added to them considerably and we are 
trying if we can deal with the nuisances arising in 
individual tenements. I have only one copy just 
now, and I will give it to Dr. Thomson. It may 
happen that when we come to carry out the bye-laws 
some of them may be pronounced ultra vires , but we 
are going to try to enforce them until the courts 
decide that we cannot do it legally. 

304. Chairman. — Are they under section 100 of 
the Public Health Act ? — Yes ; they expect you to 
make regulations for the cleansing of houses occupied 
by more than one, and laws with regard to new build- 
ings. I have said that the Corporation of Dublin and 
the Public Health Committee have always, with very 
few exceptions, acceded to any suggestion made, and 
with a liberality which I think there are few 
municipalities in the United Kingdom can approach ; 
but I am bound to say that with regard to one or two 
points they have not agreed with my suggestions up 
to the present, perhaps for reasons quite sufficient. I 
have been always a strong advocate for many years 
past that the houses provided by the sanitary 
authority should be mainly, perhaps altogether — let 
at rents which would enable the very lowest class of 
the population to inhabit them. The Corporation of 
Dublin expended large sums — the actual sums will be 
shown by the Town Clerk, or by the Accountant before 
the Committee, and between clearances and build- 
ings we will exceed a quarter of a million of money. 
Sites have been cleared and houses erected on them. 
Insanitary sites have been rendered sanitary ; but I 
deny that the insanitary people who inhabited them 
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hare been rendered sanitary. The people who inhabi- must put in proper sanitary accommodation K 
ted these areas have never been able to re- occupy the had to do it. In the course of two or three year th 
sites themselves. They have gone into other places, house lapsed to the original owner who enjoyed tl * 
and converted semi-sanitary areas into wholly in- benefits of improved sanitary accommodation TV 
sanitary areas. A large number of insanitary is an evil of great magnitude in Dublin and oueht 
houses have been taken away and replaced by good be remedied. Every day we meet with difficulties 
houses, but the people have not been in any way iin- We are asking men whose leases are on the point of 
proved. Perhaps the Corporation have not altogether expiring to incur expenditure in putting in 
on this point fallen in with my views, and I am quite water-closets and pipe drains in places where there 
sure that they will not feel in the slightest degree are defective pipe drains or built drains. It is hard 

angry with me because I venture to say, with respect on a man who has only a year or two to run to be 

to providing for this poorest class of the population, obliged to incur expenditure. My friend the 
that they have not acceded to my expressed wishes Recorder of Dublin, and I have had conversations 

in reports which I made from time to time. To the and lie agrees that the expense of reconstructing 

credit of the Corporation, I must say, that on a sanitary accommodation and paying for the improved 
report of mine, presented nearly twenty years ago, drainage should be distributed as it is in England— 
they adopted the Housing of the Working Classes distributed pro rata on all persons who derive the 
Act, and constructed two large blocks of buildings in benefit. If a man takes a house in Dublin on a lease 
Benburb-street, and they have since erected buildings for ever, and gets money to put it into order and 
on two very insanitary areas, and are now about to spends that money in decorating the house and’ finds 
erect a large number on another of the insanitary the sanitary accommodation defective, the owner of 
areas, at a cost of £88,000— namely, the Bride’s- the house, who has no further interest in it bavin" 
alley area. A sufficient number of the dwellings leased it for ever, is liable under the Public’ Health 

which they have erected have uot been placed at the Act to putin sanitary accommodation. That occurred 

disposal of the classes of persons whose dwellings in the case of the Chairman of the Public Health 

are a menace to the whole community. I know how Committee. He thought it hard to do, and thought 

difficult it is for landlords, who get rents of Is. 6 d. he would like to try it in the court. We had him 
and 2s. a week— how difficult it is to effect sanitary summoned by himself to appear in the police court 
improvements. Many landlords who farm out these and he was convicted, and had to spend £30 or £40 

low-class tenement houses ai-e, in a social position, or £50 on his own house 

very little better than their own tenants. I have 305. Chairman. —Apart from the hardness of the 
known eases where owners were actually obliged to go case, does it practically interfere with sanitary 

into seclusion in the Noith and South Dublin Unions, improvements! — It does. If not if it did not I 

and they have had to come out to appear in the would not cry over it. There are a great number of 
police courts when summonses were served on them, owners of tenement property in Dublin, who are only 
I bow of a case in Lurgan-street, where we were yearly tenants, or have leases, and these men have no 
trying to deal with an insanitary house, and we money to spend on it. We cannot go against the 
found that the person vrho rented the house was in men they hold from, because they are not the imme- 
the^ workhouse. A very large number of houses in diate rack-renters. Many of the houses at present we 
Dublin ax-e owned by persons in very high positions do not know what to do with, because the landlords 
in society. Noblemen and gentlemen who do not live have no money to put them in order. A man takes 
in Dublin at all own houses, let either yearly or on two or three houses and lives oix the proceeds of rack- 
leases to persons who farm them out then co the tone- renting. He rack-rents himself, but he has no capital, 
ment class, and many owners of these houses care vex-y A man came to me and said, “ I see you have an 
little about them or the persons to wlxoxn they let order to close two houses. If they are closed my 
them. I am speaking of a gigantic state of affairs family and myself will have to go into the work- 
in Dublin- — of hundreds and hundreds of houses. We house.” I said, “ Do you own them 1 ” He said he 
serve notices on the persons who receive the rack- only rented them. “ Do you mean,” I said, “ that 
rent. If the house is let to a man at £20 a yeai-, and you are living on the rents you get out of these two 
he lives in one room in the lxoxxse and lets the others, tenement houses 1” He said, “ Yes.” I said, “ You 
the person from whom he x-ents it is the rack-x-enter — ought to get some other means of living, for you must 
provided the rent is two-thix-ds the valuation for be rack-renting your tenants when you can live on 
rateable purposes of the house. Ifthe ownerof ilxelxouse the rents when you have to pay rents for them.” 
is in a good position we can get at him and make him do There is no doubt that a lax-ge number of the houses 
the necessary improvements, and that is what we are occupying the attention of the sanitary inspectors in 
calling on owners of houses to do evex-y day. But if Dublin are owned by that class of tenants, and these 
the person who rents the house does not live in it are the houses we find the greatest difficulty in dealing 
himself bxxt lets it to other persoxxs, then he gets the with. These are the houses that when persons who 
rack-rent and is liable, but as a ride he has no meaxxs feel a philanthropic interest in the sanitation of the 
to put the house into proper order. We cannot get the city visit them, they blame the Corporation for not 
real owner of the house, because he is not the imme- doing their duty. Thex-e was the case of a house in 
diate rack-renter. The law requires urgent amend- Church-street which was the subject of violent news- 
ment, and I hope one result of the inquiry will be to paper articles and discussioixs at the North Dublin 
cause an amendment of the law with regard to the Union. We found it in an insanitary state. We 
distribution of the cost of making sanitary improve- served a notice and it was disobeyed, We had to 
ments in houses. Thex-e was a case where a gentle- summons the man and found him to be in humble 
man let his house for twenty-one years. He let the life, and apparently with no money to expend. . It 
house at a rack-rent. Within two or three years of would take about £60 or £70 to make the repairs, 
the expiration of the lease he became a tenant to his We brought him to the police coux-t, and he made 
own tenant — went into his own hoxxse as tenant a piteous appeal to the magistrate for time to get the 
and discovered an insanitary state of things, money. He got two months’ time. At the expiration 
We do not visit houses systematically, except things were in the same state. He was brought up 
those that are let to two or more families, and again, and made another piteous appeal, and again a 
we only visit houses on complaint being made. We x-espite was given. It went on for months.. Some- 
have no power, except on complaint, to go into one went in axxd saw the place, and the visit was 
a house. A complaint in writing was given by this followed by articles in the papers. We brought hnn 
gentleman, and we found a built drain — this, by the three or four times to the police court before we 
Corporation Act of 1890, is described as being no could get a final order. It was dragging on for seven or 
drain at all — and accordingly we. had to serve notice eight months. There are only two alternatives, eit er 
on the man whose lease was nearly expiring that he to close the house under the Public Ugalth Ac , ° 
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let it remain in an unsanitary state. When the owner 
either cannot or will not put it into proper repair the 
only alternative is to get a closing order. Dr. 
Thomson will be surprised when I mention that out of 
lie 8,000 large houses which are subject to visitation by 
tie sanitary officers, no fewer than 3,000 of them have 
been closed, from time to time, by the magistrates’ 
orders, because wo failed to get the owners of them, 
flie leaseholders or tenants, to put them into proper 
order. Wo have the records in our annual volumes, 
giving the street and the number, giving every house 
i —not vague statements, but the street and the 
1 number of every house closed since 1879, when I 
> became chief medical officer of health. There is no 
. town in'tho United Kingdom which shows this enor- 
mous number. There was a case, where in Ohancery- 
lane there was an appalling state of things, and we 
could not get the placo put into proper order' because 
the estate was in Chancory. It is a most extra- 
ordinary state of things, that when a house is in 
j Chancery, no mat tor what insanitary state it is in, 
t unless the judges give an order to the receiver to put 
it into repair, we cannot take proceedings against the 
receiver in Chancery — if we did, we might be commit- 
j ted for contempt of court ourselves. We could do 
nothing in this case. 

306. Alderman Meade. — What was it? 

Witness . — I have only a memorandum of it for 
myself, but there have been cases of houses in the 
Court of Chancery in an unsanitary state, and we 
could not deal with them for that reason. 

307. Dr. Thomson. — I t is not that the legal posi- 
tion in Dublin as regards these houses, which are 
sub-let, differs fi-oni the legal position in England, 
but that you have a great many more to deal with ? — 
Yes. 

308. Dr. Thomson. — T he same state of things exists 

I in both countries, hut you say there is a great deal 
more here than elsewhere ? — Yes. Getting, as I do, 

the annual reports of the medical officers of health of 
the large towns in England and Scotland, I know what 
is done in other towns. I venture to say, without fear 
of contradiction, that magistrates’ orders to close 
i bouses for being unsanitary have been obtained in a 
* greater number of instances than in the case of all the 
| English towns put together. No one is better aware 
\ ^ an yourself (addressing Dr. Thomson) that the clos- 
ing of a dozen or twenty houses is unusual in an 
English town. 

309. Chairman. — T he law and legal procedure are 
the same ? — The very same, and Dublin magistrates in- 
variably finally make orders on our application to 
| close houses. Evidence is often given that the house 
ought not to be closed, and even medical evidence ; 
but the magistrates always decide in favour of the 
Sanitary Authority, and give orders for closing those 
bouses. I never knew an instance where they refused 
give an order, and I have the highest appreciation 
of the commonsense and acumen of the Dublin police 
Magistrates. The cases have been fought out by 
counsel and by medical men to prove that the houses 
were salubrious houses 

310. Chairman. — H ave proceedings been taken 
nnaer the section of the Housing of the Working 
Uasses Act 1— No. 

j ^bl. Chairman. — D oesn’t that enable you to 
l rein ° y e unsanitary houses? — It does. Yes, only in 
‘ ° ne stance, where we succeeded after a very hard 
bght with counsel employed against us, we closed a 
, whole courtway called Taaffe’s-court. A lai’ge 
' nun iber of houses were utterly closed under that. That 
the only instance that we ever employed it. 

• rp)~ at is the other alternative 1 — We do our very best, 
j 6 pities of the Corporation say — “ Why don’t you 
■ S* “e landlords to pub them into proper order.” 
1 iH Critics b iave no practical experience of the diffi- 
ties of getting poor landlords, or even persons not 
Papers, to put the houses in ordex*. When they 

i 

1 


won’t put them in order there are only two alterna- ■ 
tives — to close them or to let them go on as they are. 
We have closed 3,200, neai'ly one-half of which have 
disappeared for ever, because they were under such 
conditions as to render it necessary that they should 
not be rebuilt. The other half have been repaired, 
or rebuilt altogether. I think we have got to a 
state when I have the greatest hesitation now to give 
a closing order, because where are the people to go to. 
With the state of congestion amongst the dwel- 
lings of the very poor, it is the greatest hardship 
on the people when the house is closed, and 
they are obliged to be turned out. Among 
the most insanitary houses in Dublin a large 
number of narrow courtways have been com- 
pletely closed. I should say roughly 1,200 insanitary 
dwellings have disappeared for -ever, because they 
could not be rebuilt according to our bye-laws. Our 
building bye-laws provide that when a house is taken 
down it cannot he rebuilt except a certain space is at 
the rere of it, and so on. The building bye-laws are 
based, to a large extent, on the building bye-laws of 
the Local Govex*nment Board. 

312. Chairman. — It becomes the same as a new 
house? — Yes, and you must have a certain space. 
Houses taken down in narrow courtways could not 
be rebuilt. 1,200 unsanitary dwellings have been 
utterly got rid of since the last quarter of the year 
1879. I don’t like now to press the matter with re- 
gard to the closing of houses further. We have gone 
as far as we can go. I want to speak now in re- 
ference to a subject on which I have to make — I 
don’t call it a complaint, bub I have to say that they 
have not done what I wished they would have done 
with regard to providing dwellngs for this class of 
persons, whose dwellings have been cleared away on 
unsanitary areas. The Corporation, no doubt, have good 
reasons for not carrying out an immense scheme for 
providing dwellings for the people at rents of Is. 6 d. or 
2s. a week. On economic gi-ounds there is a great 
deal to be said for and against. Some years ago I 
ventured to say that a subject that ought to attract 
public attention, and especially ought to have the 
sympathy of the Corporation, would be the housing 
of the very poor. I am very glad that term has be- 
come generally used, even on the other side of 
the Channel. The term “housing of the working 
classes ’’ appears to be giving way to tlxat 
of tlxe ‘‘housing of the very poor.” I know the 
subject is strongly before the London County Council 
at present. I contributed to a discussion that took 
place in the London Times, and I was rather attacked 
by political economists of the old school of political 
economy, who think that nothing should be given 
for nothing under any circumstances, and they said, 
as others did, that you should not provide dwellings 
for any class of the population unless they would 
pay for the interest on the loan — the interest and in- 
stalments. I say that may hold very good with 
regard to dwellings that rent at 5s. or 10s. a week j 
but you cannot expect dwellings let at 1 s. 6 d. or 2s 
a week can pay. You cannot expect landlords to let 
at is. 6tf. or 2a. a week and comply with the re 
quirements of modern sanitary science. We ax-e 
asking the landlox-ds of houses who let at 2s. a week 
to put in the best form of water-closets, to have good 
drainage, and to keep the houses in good order. We 
know if they did that their rents would not pay 
them. Still, I believe it is the duty of the munici- 
pality to provide for that class of persons when they 
have cleared the areas that were occupied by tlxat 
class of persons. The areas cleared in Dublin have 
been occupied by persons who paid only 2s. a week, 
ana not one of these persons has ever goxxe back to 
the cleared places. We have improved the ground — 
not the people. Things have come to such a pass 
that something must be done for those 10,000 
of the very lowest class of the population, whose 
dwellings, I think, no sanitary inspector could ever 
have kept in proper order. 


t 
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313. Alderman Meade. — Do you mean 10,000 
families or persons ? — Ten thousand persons, and I 
say that a quarter of a million of money would be 
required to be spent in the city of Dublin in clearing 
away the dwellings where these people live. I have 
pointed out in reports to the Public Health Committee 
and to the Corporation certain areas- that, as Medical 
Officer of Health, I have described as unhealthy areas. 

I might mention Nerney’s-court, which is occupied by 
persons paying about 2s. a week, and which is in an 
insanitary state. It is patched up from time to time 
and whitewashed occasionally, but very soon gets as 
bad as ever, because there is no systematic inspection. 
It is very difficult to get the tenants of the lower 
class of tenements to keep their places in proper order, 
and to prevent them from abusing the sanitary 
accommodation. That results from want of proper 
supervision to a large extent. No one man owns a 
large number of these places. There are very few 
owners of more than half-a-dozen or a dozen of them. 
If a large number of them were provided by the 
Corporation and put under proper supervision, and 
constructed according to a -well-devised plan, made 
extremely plain architecturally, with plain brick walls 
inside without plastei', which is utterly useless to 
dwellings of that kind, I do not think that the 
municipality would lose very much. They would not 
lose more than they have already lost by constructing 
from 4«. 6d. to 6i. 6 d. tenements or houses. I say 
now what I have said over and over again in reports 
that something must be done for the very poor. Several 
public meetings have been held in Dublin, generally 
in the Mansion House or the Public Health Office, 
and about a year ago a company for tire purpose 
of providing dwellings not exceeding 2s. a week 
was formed under the presidency of one of the 
members of this Committee, the Right Hon. Dr. Meade. 
They are doing something, and are going to provide 
dwellings for forty-eight families. That is a mere 
bagatelle. That company should be reinforced by a 
substantial number of the citizens of Dublin. I think 
a company of that kind could perhaps do work cheaper 
and manage the places cheaper than the Corporation 
could do it. We know that a private company can 
often do things better than public bodies. But I do 
hope that the public of Dublin will come forward and 
support that company, because it provides for the 
poorest class of persons. A company like that can do 
good if largely supported. Tlieir capital at present is 
not very large, but I hope it will be augmented with a 
will. The Corporation of Dublin with the liberality 
I have already referred to in their Act of 1890 pro- 
vided that dwellings for the working classes that were 
let at moderate rents having no greater valuation than 
£8 per annum. should luive a rebate of 25 per cent, on the 
taxation — that is the Corporation taxation — and about 
2,000 of the dwellings, I think, received that rebate 
on the taxation. 

314. Chairman. — Is that the Towns Improvement 
rate? — The Corporation Act of 1890. 

316. Alderman Meade. — The Corporation rates, ex- 
clusive of poor rate ? 

316. Chairman. — Is it on the improvement rate? 

Witness. — On the whole Corporation rate, but not 
on the poor rate. 

317-318. Alderman Meade. — Exclusive of poor 
rate ? — It will not go in on the poor rate. 

319. Alderman Meade. — No. 

Witness. — Will it not? It is most useful in my 
department. The recommendation must come through 
the Rates Department as to the houses worthy of 
receiving this rebate. We insist that the houses 
should have concrete yards and proper sanitary accom- 
modation, and it has been the means of making a great 
number of the owners of the inferior class of dwellings 
put them into better order, so as to get the rebate of 
25 per cent, on the taxation. There is another point 
which I should like to bring under the notice of the 
Committee, although it may bring on mo the 


ire of some agricultural friends. I have no 
hesitation in saying now -what I said twenty years 
ago with regard to the manure heaps. There is a 
great difficulty with regard to the disposal of the town 
refuse, and there must be more depots in which the 
collections must be placed. No one likes to have a 
manure depot in his immediate neighbourhood, and 
very often there is an extremely bad odour from the 
depot. From my observations, more especially in 
summer, a good deal of the disagreeable odour from 
the Corporation manure heaps is from decomposing 
vegetable matter. Nothing is more offensive than 
that. I suggested, many years ago, that the vegetables 
being brought into the city markets, should not be 
brought in with the outer leaves on the cabbages, and 
the cabbage stalks. To give an idea of the amount 
of the vegetable leaves, I might mention that Mr. 
M'Grane, the Superintendent of Cleansing, informed 
me yesterday that from one market alone he has 
brought twelve loads, in a single day, of vegetable 
leaves, stalks, and outer leaves. There should be a 
regulation that would prevent the bringing in of un- 
trimmed vegetables. That is a regulation that exists 
in nearly all the English towns, 1 think. It is said 
against that, that the esculent leaves of the cabbage 
would suffer by the outer leaves being taken away, 
but what the protection of a big cabbage stalk can be 
to the inner leaves 1 cannot imagine. Trimmed 
vegetables can be sent in large quantities to Bristol 
and Liverpool, and they are actually trimmed on the 
quays, and the vegetable refuse taken away. I can- 
not think, from a mammal point of view, why 
market gardeners and farmers don’t keep the outer 
leaves and stalks on the farms, for they would be 
useful for manure. They are a principal cause, in 
Dublin, of the bad odour from the manure heaps, 
which are very much complained of. The only 
other point — I cannot say I have been at variance 
with the Corporation, as they have always, 
with the exception of the matter of housing, 
which T admit is a question there are two sides 
to — there is another point on which the Public 
Health Committee — not myself individually, but the 
Public Health Committee — and the Municipal Council 
have not been quite in accord — the subject with 
regard to the hospital accommodation. There is no 
question that the large zymotic death rate of the 
latter half of last year was due to measles, and Dr. 
Newell yesterday told you that be was obliged to 
treat measles patients in their own dwellings. We 
have not had sufficient accommodation for measles. 
The Public Health Committee recommended the 
Council to establish an isolation hospital on the prin- 
ciple that all the large towns in England have 
established isolation hospitals. In Dublin it may be 
desirable for Dr. Thomson to know — of course 
all the other gentlemen on the Committee are 
local, and are aware of the facts — that we 
have two very famous fever hospitals in Dub- 
lin — special hospitals — and that fever wards or 
departments are in six of the general hospitals. As 
a sanitarian I have always expressed the opinion 
that fever ought nob to be treated in the general 
hospitals, and that the special hospitals should, if 
possible, be outside the city, in an isolated position. 
We find these two hospitals doing good work from 
the beginning of the century ; and I should be the 
last to recommend the abolition of them, as they are 
there. If they were going to be put up now for the 
first time, we would put them in a more thm y- 
inhabited part of the metropolitan area. Good work, 
has been done in the general hospitals, and 1 have 
never made any proposals, though such have been 
attributed to me, to abolish the fever departments i m 
the general hospitals. I have made none 
subject that it would be desirable if fever was r 
in fever hospitals only ; but I say this, that the eight 
hospitals do not afford accommodation iu e i . 

For .piddle, .of »»!* 
there is not accommodation. -tne s. 
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Committee wore unanimous in desiring the Corpora- 
tion to do something in the way of providing 
j for epidemic years, either by an isolation hospital, 
i which they are enabled to do under the pro- 
1 yjaons of the Public Health Act, or by having a 
( convalescent home, which would relieve the hospitals, 
and only allow them to deal with acute coses. The 
Municipal Council up to the present have not acceded 
to the demands of the. Public Health Committee. 
The Chairman of the Public Health Committee last 
rear is here now, and ho knows that the Committee 
were unanimous that something ought to he done. 

‘ That matter is still hanging over. Another thing, 

, l think, is the houmlen duty of the Corporation now 
as the only authority in the city of Dublin that has 
the power to do it, and that is to make immediate 
provision for an outbreak of small-pox should it occur. 

, When it occurred the hist time in Dublin I addressed 
| a circular to the various general hospitals suggesting 
] that it would ho undesirable to receive small-pox 
| patients into thoir hospitals, as they had done on 
j previous occasions, and they replied that they oer- 
1 tainly would not receive them. The two fever hos- 
, pitals did receive them, hut very soon both became 
filled, and for some time a most dangerous delay took 
place, during which the disease spread through the 
city, and many patients could not get accommodation. 
Ultimately the pressure was removed by the South 
Dublin Board of Guardians erecting within the pre- 
cincts of the workhouse grounds sheds for the 
reception of small pox patients. I protest in the 
strongest manner against persons, some of them occu- 
pying very high positions in society, who would not 
like to be treated for smallpox in tlieir own housps, 
but would prefer to go into hospital, having to go 
into an hospital which was essentially nothing 
( more than an hospital for paupers. Many who 

■ were obliged to go into the sheds of the 

: South Dublin Union told me this, and afterwards 

’ they felt voiy much humiliated to be obliged 
' to go into n place of the kind. The Workhouse 
' Master was responsible for the discipline of the place, 

and it was really a puupor institution. At the 
; present moment wo have no proper means of meeting 
an outbreak of small-pox should it occur. Thin matter 
is one that comes very close to the Corporation now, 
for this reason, that up to the passing of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act it was the duty of the 
Boards of Guardians to provide for patients who were 
not inmates of their own institutions, that is, the 
poor of the city, and they contributed to fever 
hospitals ; one your the two Boards of Guardians 
contributed £5,000. Now they arc no longer Sanitary 
i Authorities, and at present the way the matter stands is 
, ibis — it is not compulsory on any authority in the city 

of Dublin to provide hospital accommodation for in- 
fectious cases or small-pox. But one body has power to 
do it if it chose to do it, namely— the Corporation. The 
Boards of Guardians have not the power to do it. They 
did it formerly, but now they cannot do it. They are no 
i lo «ger the Sanitary Authority. The Corporation 
may if they like, but it is not mandatory on them, 

, and Dublin is in the anomalous position of being 
without a public body on which it is incumbent to 
j provide accommodation for small-pox, fever, or 
infectious diseases. Tire Public Health Committee 
are unanimously of opinion that provision should be 
toade by the Corporation for an outbreak of small- 
’ P 0 *- Another point is our helplessness with regard 

i to the spread of infection by means of schools. In 

■ “ngland the Sanitary Authorities have the power to 
| dose schools. In America the sanitary officer, 

\ “imself the medical officer of health, has, without 

“y reference to the Public Health Authority, power 
j give an order closing the schools, and on 
roe Continent the medical officers have power 
j w close the schools. In Dublin we have no such 

, power at all. When an epidemic of scarlet fever or 
, Rasies breaks out, and continues for some time, it 

■ 18 very little use to close the schools then. The time 


to do so is on the first appearance of the epidemic. 
When there is an epidemic we send evf-vy morning 
to the managers of the schools a statement showing 
the houses in which diseases occur. The document is 
marked strictly' confidential, and can only be made 
use of by the manager for the purpose of giving 
directions that children from these houses shall not 
be admitted, hut we have no power to order the 
schools to be closed. There is no power possessed by 
any authority. We have tried, by means of attract- 
ing the attention of the Commissioners of National 
Education, and requesting the managers of the 
schools to close them. A great number of them did 
comply with the request, but others did not comply. 
One amendment of the law which we absolutely 
require is, that the Sanitary Authority shall have the 
same power, in reference, to the closing of schools 
during epidemics, as they have in Euglsmd and I 
think that would he only a reasonable thing to ask for. 

320. Alderman Meade. — As to the Notification 
of Infectious Diseases Act, have you anything to 
say 1 — Yos ; the Corporation adopted it immediately 
it came into force; and, not only that, but, when 
we were threatened with cholera, as they had power 
to do with the sanction of the Local Government 
Board under the provisions of the Notification of 
Diseases Act, they requested the sanction of the 
Local Government Board to make diarrhoea and 
choleraic diarrhoea notification diseases. That sug- 
gestion was agreed to. I should say I made that 
suggestion after consultation with the President of 
the College of Physicians; that was when we were 
threatened with Asiatic cholera, and they were made 
notification diseases until the danger was passed. 
Many of the districts surrounding Dublin did not 
adopt the Notification of Diseases Act, and there is 
considerable confusion arising amongst medical men 
on the subject, to know whether the notification 
applies to a certain place or not. There should be 
some uniformity of practice. The labour involved 
in carrying out the Act in the city is enormous, and 
if the end for which the Act was framed is to be 
attained, that end must be sought for after the 
method adopted by the Dublin Corporation. Imme- 
diately on the receipt of a notification, one of the 
enquiry officers immediately visits the premises at 
which the disease is reported to have occurred, and 
takes all necessary steps for its thorough and proper 
disinfection. Now as to derelict houses or sites in 
the city. Any one walking through the lower quar- 
ters of Dublin will see here and there in every 
direction ruinous houses or sites of houses. These 
art? the remains of houses that have been closed by 
the magistrates’ orders, at the request of the Sani- 
tary Authority. There are a considerable number 
of them. In many cases you see four or five in a 
derelict state. Many are owned by absentee land- 
lords, who cannot be got at. They are made the 
depositories of all kinds of objectionable refuse, and 
there is great difficulty in dealing with them. If 
palisades are put up they are very often taken 
down. A curious thing as to these closed unsani- 
tary houses is that whilst no one is allowed to 
remain in it the house itself is gradually stolen until 
not a brick remains. There is one purlieu at Meath 
Market where there were about fourteen houses— 
wretched places of the kind I speak of, without any 
sanitary arrangement of any kind. Well, they were 
closed, and within six months there was not a single 
brick left, and the owner said he did not take them 
away, hut that friends came and saved him the 
trouble We want some better way of dealing with 
these derelict houses than the cumbrous machinery 
given by the Act of Parliament; something by 
which these sites could he acquired, and built on. 
I know it can be done under several Acts of Parlia- 
ment, but the machinery is most complicated, and 
-we want some simplification such as exists in Glas- 
gow. These places are a great eyesore and a 
positive nuisance. ^ 
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321. Alderman Meade.— What can they do in which, are in objectionable places— and to do this 

Glasgow ?— They have a simple way of acquiring the giving due compensation to the owners, and to 

grounds— a summary method. I think I will just give licences for new dairy yards as they do with 

refer you, now, to one or two sentences of my report reference to new slaughter-houses. I made a pro- 
to the Local Government Board. posal, in the nature of a report, some years ago^ to 

322. Have you anything to say on the this effect. I believed that in the interest of ’the 

subject of the dairy yards?— Yes; in London, public health of Dublin, it would be desirable that 
with 4,500,000 people, there are thirty-five the Cleansing Department of the Corporation should 

dairy yards. In Dublin, there are nearly 250 undertake the cleansing of dairy yards, and the 

dairy yards in the city. The Corporation have no removal of horse manure from the lanes where horse 

power to close them, by giving compensation to the manure is placed. My reasons are very simple. In 

owners, nor have they the power to refuse a licence a great many cases there is a difficulty found with 

to establish a new dairy yard, if the bye-laws of the reference to the removal of horse manure from 

Corporation as to space for the cows, &c., are com- stables. Formerly, the coachman could sell this 

plied, with. The Public Health Committee suggested manure, and get a good price for it. Then it came 

that power, to close dairy yards, with due compensa- that he had to give it for nothing, but now one has 

tion to their owners, and to refuse licences for new to pay to take it away. The result is the manure 

•dairy yards, should be taken in the Dublin Improve- is put out, in many places, in a lane, and left there 

ment Bill, 1890. Their suggestion was not acted until there is a heap of sufficient quantity to warrant 

upon, nor were several other suggestions, calculated its being taken away in a cart. That would be the 

to improve the state of public health. I am strongly case where there would be, say, one horse. In my 

of opinion that the proper place for dairy yards is report I suggested that all this manure should be 

the open country or at least the thinly-inhabited taken away and sold, and the value of it given to the 

suburban districts. In addition to the inspection of owners of daily yards, in so far as dairy yards are 

•dairies and cow-sheds within the city, this depart- concerned. Nothing need be given to the owners 

ment, under the powers vested in them, have com- of horses, for, as I say, they pay to have it taken 

pelled all the vendors of milk within the city, away. The Corporation has not the power of trad- 

alt hough their dairies or cow-sheds are situated ing, but they could sell the manure taken from the 

•without the present municipal boundary, to be regis- dairy yards, and pay the owners of the cows so much 

"tered with the Corporation. This step insures that per animal. That might seem, perhaps, too large 

the milk supplied by those vendors to the residents an order ; but I understand the County Council in 

of the city is supplied from places the sanitary condi- London are considering this very question of cleans- 

tion of which is in accordance with the requirements ing the dairy yards in some such way. It is quite 

of the bye-laws. A matter in connection with the practicable if the Corporation have the power ; but 

inspection of dairies and milk-shops, and one to I think they have not, as it would he a kind of 

which I attach the utmost importance, is that a trading. If this Committee thought it desirable that 

•special hook is kept, in which is entered any disease this should he done in this systematic maimer, it 

which is notified to this department as occurring at would, I believe, promote the health of the city, 

dairy or milk-shop premises in the city, and the There were slaughter-houses in places where they 

■officers forthwith take charge of the place, and, if should not be allowed, and the same thing applies 

necessary (as has been done in several places), the to these yards. Some of the slaughter-houses, how- 

milk, butter, and eggs are destroyed. This, in my ever, are as well conducted as our own abattoir, in 

opinion, has been of the greatest importance in places which are not very congested, and are kept in 

•checking cases of disease which have occurred in very good order. There are some really excellent 

•dairies. You must remember that under any private slaughter-houses in Dublin. But there are 

circumstances, especially in a congested district, it many not well kept, and that have no yards. These, 

i? undesirable to have decomposing organic matter in my opinion, ought to be extinguished. The mun- 

allowed to be in a city. Many of the dairies, I am her was 63 — it is now 56. The Corporation generally 
bound to say, are as well conducted as possible. In put £100 or £200 on the estimates for the purpose 
frosty weather there is, of course, a difficulty, fre- of purchasing the interests. We there, again, find 
quently, in getting the manure removed. The boats wo require legislation. The Corporation Act of 1890 
bring away all the manure and, of course, they can- enables the Corporation to purchase the interest 
not go when the canals are frozen. Many of the in these slaughter-houses. But it is stated that 
dairy yards are in places where they should not be only one person’s interest can be purchased. That 
at all. When the Act of 1890, or, rather, when the makes it complicated, for sometimes the slaughter- 
Bill was being drafted, the Public Health Committee house is owned by a person not a butcher — hut one 
made a recommendation that they should have the who lets it to a butcher as a weekly tenant, and 
same powers with regard to dairy yards as they there is the question as between the owner and the 
possess as to slaughter-houses, and that is the power person who is working it. The section is most 
. r erase grant licences for new dairy yards. It vague, and renders the acquisition of these slaughfcer- 
is, of course, a great hardship on the proprietor of houses by the Corporation most difficult — as to 
a dairy yard to ask him to abolish his dairy yard whose interest is to be acquired. Mr. M'Sheehy, 
altogether. But I do not think it is a hardship to the late law agent, was instructed to take measures 
apply a rigid rule to the case of a person about to to acquire the interest of three very objectionable 
open a new dairy yard. As I have said, the Public slaughter-houses in the neighbourhood of the Coffee 
ScmA Comimttee suggested that by the Act of Palace, Townsend-street, but he could not succeed 
j. power to close or to refuse licences for owing to the complication arising as between several 

should be given. Well, we all know owners. I do think the Corporation should, under 
that the sites of dairy yards are in many cases very the powers they possess, extinguish the licences m 
•objectionable. But we have a legal opinion on the some of the worst of these slaughter-houses. Some, 
matter and you may, if you choose, put up a dairy as I said before, are very good. In my opinion, it 
yaid. at the back of Fitzwilham-square or anywhere, would be necessary to afford the means or 
m fact, if only the rules as to space provided by slaughtering on the south side of the city by the 
the Local Government Board be observed. We building of another public slaughter-house on the 
have no power as to the regulation regarding the south side, if there is to he a wholesale clearing away 
locality. _ bo that, not having any power to prevent of private slaughter-houses. As I mentioned in tae 
new daily yards, they are placed in situations printed statement of my evidence, as to the abatto 
that are a source of annoyance to owners of pro- at the north-west boundary of the city, only a smai 
JTC, certainly want a clause inserted giving number of butchers make use of it. The ( -' or P°, 
the Corporation power to get rid of dairy yards tion have the power of compulsory purchase ol the 
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private slaughter-houses. In the year 1894 there 
{rere seventy-two slaughter-houses in the city. The 
interest in five of these have since been purchased 
by the Corporation, and the premises have either 
been demolished or discontinued to be used as 
slaughter-houses, and the licences of four have lapsed, 
leaving the actual number of registered slaughter- 
houses at present existing at sixty-three. Of this 
' number, nine have already been purchased by the 
promoters of the Bull-alley Area Dwellings’ Scheme, 
and the St. Patriek’s-parlc Scheme, and will he 
j abolished very soon, when the number will be 
i reduced to fifty-four; and tlio Public Health Com- 
raictee have instructed the city solicitor to arrange 
1 [or the compulsory purchase of several of the more 
objectionable of the slaughter-houses. With refer- 
ence to the storage of sewage referred to in ray 
letter to the Local Government Board, it is often 
impounded two-thirds of the day. Dr. Thomson 
might like to know that our sewage is all dis- 
charged into the River Lifi’ey, and that the mouths 
of the sewers are provided with valves. The city 
lies very low. I hear people state that Dublin is 
: au unrivalled city for salubrity — better than any in 
I the world. That, however, I deny. The floors of 
the basement storeys are lower than high water, 
and the sewers are considerably lower than the 
Ordnance datum. Dublin lies on two distinct forma- 
1 tons — two-thirds a boulder clay formed during the 
; great ice period, and a limestone gravel, with por- 

- Sons of alluvial drift. A very curious statement has 
' been made that the lower part of Dublin was water- 
j logged. I had a number of experimental wells 
" formed in the city, and a very ciuious state of things 
l was found — that the so-called water-logged part was 

not so at all, hut on the contrary, that the high parts 
were water-logged. Now, a great portion of the 
city is only a few feet above Ordnance datum. Near 
, the River Liff ey, in the limestone gravel, the water 
j lies low, not high, and I found that at the gravel 
formation the deaths from enteric fever were about 
50 per cent, greater than on the boulder clay. 

| Ihe former condition of affairs, so far as potties and 
j such were concerned, was very bad. They were not 
provided with concreto bottoms, and, in short, the 
. ground became saturated with filth and leakages 
: tom these petties. It is strange that we have so 
■ much larger a distribution of enteric fever on the 
j limestone than on the stiff clay soil, where the 
! water is only five yards from the surface. My con- 
clusions as to the high death rate are, in summary, 

| that it is to a combination of causes, among which 
I mention an undue proportion of the population 
king very poor ; the bad condition of the dwellings 
°i so many of the working classes; an excessive 
number of slaughter-houses, the condition of some 
°f the dairy yards ; want of sufficient accommodation 
for fever cases ; want of daily removal of filth ; and 
ihe storage of sewage in the main sewers. As to 
the impounding of the sewage, when the tide rises, 
the valves close, and the sewage is thus impounded, 
j “'l it backs up for nearly a quarter of a mile from 
j the mouth of- the sewer. But for the fact that our 
, pumping engines are continuously pumping up 
I the sewage that lie on the north-east and south- 
»st district of the city, the low-lying portions would 
™ completely flooded, not from the influx of the 
*jver, but from the rain water, and the sewage over- 

- ® w from the sewers. But the sewage is now 
^ pumped out. The great evil, however, is the im- 
pounding of the sewage for two-thirds of the day. 
chat will be done away with when the main drainage 

i ® completed, for then the sewage will be continuously 
J^ng to great tanks at the Pigeon House, instead 
1 ® being impounded for two-thirds of the twenty- 
&ur hours. I may mention on the subject again 

- « the dailies that the Public Health Committee have 
j“t adopted a report, which is going forward to the 

1 hcunicipal Council, recommending that the complete 
- blue of a veterinary surgeon should be obtained for 


the purpose of systematic examination of dairy cows. 
Dublin has a very bad notoriety for the large 
amount of phthisis, amounting to 34 per 10,000 
annually. That is a very heavy item in our bills of 
mortality. I have examined cows largely in Dublin, 
and tuberculosis is by no means common. We have 
great opportunities in our abattoir, and, no doubt, 
every week I see a tubercular cow, but I generally 
find they are not Dublin cows ; but, whilst not deny- 
ing that it exists in Dublin, I venture to say we are 
better off than in many English towns. Still, it is 
desirable to examine the udders to see if they have 
tuberculosis. Under the Contagious Diseases Ani- 
mals Act two veterinary inspectors under the Boards 
of Guardians have been transferred partly to the 
city and partly to the County Council. The Public 
Health Committee have arranged to have one of 
these entirely to themselves. The recommendation 
will go before the Council for their sanction; and, 
as they always have adopted any reasonable sugges- 
tion, I am sure they will agree to this. 

323. Dr. Moore. — In the beginning of your very 
exhaustive and valuable statement, you seem to mini- 
mise the influence on the high death rate of Dublin 
of zymotics, and also of infantile deaths? — Yes. 

With regard to the first point, look at the central 
table. There, I think, you will find that the zymotic 
death rate is subject to great fluctuations? — It is. 

324. That Dublin, in fact, is very susceptible to 
epidemic influences?— Yes; and with regard to this 
table, the epidemic year that has just passed, I find 
the infantile death rate is 187 per 1,000. 

325. Compared with an average of 169? — Yes ; I 
admit they are very susceptible to epidemics. 

325a. I have the Registrar-General’s return before 
me, and I find that in the last six months of 1899 the 
deaths registered in the Dublin registration districts- 
were 5,845. Of these, 498 were caused by diarrheeal 
disease — of which disease you made no mention, I 
think? — I said “chiefly.” 

326. In addition to these 498, there were 648 
deaths, in the last six months, from measles? — Yes. 
Making together, 1,146. 

327. That makes very nearly 20 per cent, 
of the total deaths, and that seems an astonishing 
result. Next, with regard to deaths of children, I 
find that of these 498, 439 occurred in children 
under five years of age ; and I find that of 646 
deaths from measles, 583 occurred in children under 
five years, so that young children may succumb to 
these epidemics to which Dublin is so liable? — Quite 
true. 

328. Now you stated at the beginning of your 
evidence, that there was a high adult death rate 
amongst the lower classes? — Yes ; in fact, whilst the 
well-to-do people had twenty, the lower class had 
thirty-two. 

329. But of course I cannot take you as being 
satisfied with the high adult death rate?— Very far 
from that; I only desire to show everything in 
its true colour ; you see the proportion of total deaths of 
children is lower in Dublin than in any town in 
England. In Dublin, 392 deaths, as against 482 in 
London, and 536 in the thirty-three English towns. 

330. Have you formulated any idea of a cause, as 
amongst others, of that high death rate? — I think I 
mentioned poverty, bad environment, scanty cloth- 
ing, &c. 

331. But what are the diseases, I mean? — Con- 
stitutional diseases. They are peculiarly liable to 
kidney disease; and the death rate is also due to 
diseases of the respiratory organs. 

331a. I am sure you recollect Dr. Grimshaw’s very 
valuable paper as to the death rate in Dublin from 
pulmonary consumption? — Yes. 

332. And you remember he showed that prevent- 
able disease destroyed the workers of Dublin to a 
very extreme degree? — Yes. 

E 2 
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333. Well, in the last six months of last year, the 
deaths from pulmonary consumption were 606? — 
That was very high. 

334. You stated that, occasionally, at your disin- 
fecting department, you do- work for neighbouring 
sanitary authorities? — Yes ; every week. 

335. How are the materials brought to your 
chamber? — We send for them. 

336. Do you send as far as Drogheda for them? — 
No, not quite so far; say Balbriggan. They are 
enclosed in canvas bags, and in wooden cases. 

337. As the chief medical officer, do you think 
it a wise thing to bring infected things, even from 
ten miles, into the city ? — Yes ; rather than let the 
disease spread. 

338. Surely the sanitary authorities of Drogheda 
are bound by the same law that regulates other sani- 
tary districts? — Yes; but it is better to take these 
cases than let the evil spread. 

339. Alderman Meade. — You knew there was no 
disinfecting appliance in the place these things came 
from? — Yes. 

340. Dr. Moose. — You take every precaution 
in each case? — Oh, yes. In the case I speak of, at 
Balbriggan, or a distance like that, it would be some 
valuable articles — furs or the like, and the utmost 
precautions are taken. 

341. Now, as to the Notification of Infectious 
Diseases Act, you have stated, I think, in your evi- 
dence, that you consider it a misfortune that the Act 
has not been enforced in the neighbouring districts? 
— Yes. 

342. You are aware that it is not enforced at all 
in several suburban districts? — Yes. 

343. Do you not think that that greatly nullifies 
or interferes with the working of the Act in the 
city? — Yes. 

344. Members of the medical profession are in 
doubt as to whether it applies or does not apply in 
these different cases? — Yes. 

345. And you believe it is essential that it should 
be made compulsory? — Yes ; I cannot understand 
how any one could object to it. The notification is 
strictly confidential. 

346. As to notification in Dublin, you read the 
evidence that was tendered at the important Local 
Government inquiry the other day? — Yes. 

347. Sir Christopher Nixon was one who was 
examined there? — Yes; I was there, too, part of the 
time. 

348. And you have felt that the Act was insuffi- 
ciently carried out in Dublin? — Yes. 

349. Have any steps been taken to secure its 
being earned out? — Well, we prosecuted some 
doctors. But I cannot see how the Act can be en- 
forced to a greater extent than it has, because this 
insuperable difficulty is in the way. Unless for the 
prosecution it could be proved that there was actual 
knowledge of what the disease was which was in a 
house — that the doctor knew, and did not notify — 
it could only be proved by somebody going into the 
house and examining the person, and being able to 
report, say, that the case was typhus. 

350. I think you have access to the Registrar's 
return of the births and deaths, or have only to ask 
for them? — Yes. 

351. Have you ever taken that means of seeing 
whether notification has been made or not ? — On one 
occasion. 

352. Was there a prosecution in that case? — There 
was. 

353. You are aware there is a dual system of 
notification? — Yes. 

354. Have you ever received notification from the 
heads of families? — An odd time. 

355. Does not the Act require it? — Yes; but it 
is a most absurd obligation. I would never enforce 
it. It is not done anywhere to ask more than the 
medical man. 


356. The Act, however, says, “ The head of the 
family to which such inmate belongs, and in his de- 
fault, the nearest relative present, or in default of 
such relative, every person in charge of the patient 
or m their default, the occupier shall, as soon as he 
becomes aware that the patient is suffering from 
an infectious disease to which the Act applies, send 
notice of it to the medical officer of health 
of the district." You say it is not done?— 
No ; we have prosecuted in some cases. In 
one case I found out of a dairy man who had 
been supplying milk to a number of persons, 
and in whose house I found was a case of enteric 
fever. I went to him and said, “Any one sick?" 
He replied, “ Oh, my daughter has a cold.” I went 
upstairs and saw two sick persons, and both had 
enteric fever. I said, " Do you know these daughters 
have typhoid fever?” His answer was, “I did not 
think it was so bad as that.” I said, “ We will have 
to ask you to explain that before a magistrate.” 
Well, he was summoned and fined. The doctor 
was summoned and fined for not notifying. I 
found out that several people had got their mill- 
from this man. I may say, as Medical Officer of 
Health, it is not easy to find out who is the head of 
the family. I have written in the papers about this 
matter, and directed public attention to the fact that 
it is incumbent on the head of the family, or who- 
ever is in charge — but with no effect. 

357 . That part of the Act would appear, then, to 
be a dead letter? — Yes ; everywhere. I hope this 
inquiry may produce some useful results, and 
amongst them the settlement of this question. I 
have issued posters, written to the papers, and done 
everything, without avail. 

358. Alderman Meade. — Does the “head of the 
family” know that it is his duty to report to the 
medical officer of health? — Well, everyone is sup- 
posed to know the law; but they very often don’t 
know it. 


359-360. Do they nob trust to their doctor? — 
Well, maybe; but I have given public notice of the 
duty, and one gentleman wrote afterwards to- say his 
child had measles. That was the only result. 

361. Dr. Moore. — I would like to say publicly 
that, whenever I had occasion to send forward a 
notification it was always received with immediate 
attention by the Public Health authorities of the 
city of Dublin. 

362. Dr. Swan. — I can make the same statement. 

363. Dr. Moore. — You are strongly in favour of 
abolishing slaughter-houses in the city? — Yes; but 
there are some expensively-constructed abattoirs 
that would need very great cost to acquire. 

364. You are aware of some slaughter-houses the 
interior appearance of which is visible to children 
passing? — Yes, most objectionable. May I mention 
this, that we have several times brought up the 
owners of slaughter-houses the same way as we 
brought up the persons whose premises were a 
nuisance, that is, which were in a bad condition, 


under the Public Health Act, and we were never 
able to get a conviction. We several times brought 
the owners of slaughter-houses which were in an 
insanitary condition into the police court, and the 
point was made that the Act of 1896 enabled the 
Corporation to acquire these unsanitary houses, and 
that they could not be got rid of by a side issue. 
At the present moment I have given directions to 
have three slaughter-houses proceeded against, but 
I do not think we shall succeed. 

365. Yesterday Dr. Newell mentioned that the 
hospital accommodation had run out in the case o 
the recent epidemic? — Yes, it ran out very soon. 

366. Is it a fact or not that there were beds 
vacant in Cork-street Hospital at that time? -Wo, 
I am confident there were not — I am quite posi ve 
that many times there were no vacant beds. I a 
telephoned to the hospital, and found that e s _ 
The North Dublin Union were not legally able to pay 
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{or any patient in Cork-street or the Hardwicke 
J hospital, except that patient was an absolute inmate 
0 { the workhouse. They were told they could not 
take children out of the tenement houses, no matter 
bow anxious they were, unless they were inmates of 
the workhouse. I remember a child that was in a 
room with a great number of other childi-en, and was 
• a ve ry bad case of measles ; and that child had to be 
brought down and made a pauper, that form had to 
be gone through, and then it was brought to Corlc- 
< street and entered as an inmate. It had to be tech- 
] nic&lly made a pauper. 

,| 367. I understand the Sanitary Authority of 

' Dublin is in a difficulty about the position of the 
“Hopper Barge”? — Yes; I can get you the full 
information on that point. 

368. I understand that it is a difficulty for which 
the Public Health Committee are not to blame ? — 
Ho. 

369. It is the Port and Docks Board? — The Com- 
’ rnittee tried everything, hut could not get any site 

from the Port and Docks Board. 

370. As a matter of fact, the Hopper Barge is sta- 
tioned under the windows of the Local Government 
Board? — Well, what goes there is not very objection- 
able— only things worth nothing for manurial pur- 
poses, ashes, cinders, and the like — not very salu- 
brious, perhaps, but not very objectionable. 

371. Dr. Moore. — It is not very pleasant? — Well, 
not quite salubrious. 

372. Chairman. — Has the Port and Docks Board 
been asked to give another site? — I believe so. 

373. Alderman Meade. — I do not think they have 
•another ate. 

j 374. Chairman. — I have heard different accounts. 

375. Alderman Meade. — As you walk through 
the streets you see posted up at certain lanes and 
passages, “ Not in charge of the Corporation.” 
What is the exact meaning of that ? Is it that it is 
private property? — That, sir, is another important 
point on which I have a very strong opinion. There 
are 260 lanes, alloys, courts, and passages which 
; have never been taken in chargo of the Corporation 
j —rot lighted, paved, or sewered. They were always 
in a very bad state, indeed. Some time ago I had 

I i a list of them prepared and sent to the Cleansing 
'Committee, with a recommendation from tho Public 
Health Committco that they should be cleansed 
I under the Public Health Act without taking them in 
charge. The Public Health Committee have power 
to cleanse private places, and to charge the cost of 
; the cleaning against the owners of the property abut- 
| ting. Well, the Cleansing Committee agreed, and 
; the one great case was against Trinity College. 
There is a long lane there, parallel with Brunswick- 
street, running from M'KLenzie’s building very nearly 
tt the railway at Westland-row. On the one side 
is the College wall, and on the other the blocks of 
houses of Brunswick-street, south side. The Cor- 
Tc ration cleaned this, and then requested the College 


authorities to pay half the cost. But they fought it 
out in the Courts — the Corporation lost. The College 
people said they had no door leading out on the lane, 
and so, whilst they go on cleaning it, it is impossible to 
though it may he a matter in which the Corporation 
may not like my opinion, I hold that every place 
that is accessible to the general public should be 
cleansed, and its sanitary condition seen to. In 
some of these cases we are referring to the Corpora- 
tion took action under the private improvement 
section of the Act — that is to say, they served notice 
to have these places sewered and. put in order. But 
the parties never complied. The Corporation then 
did the work, and recovered the cost from the owners 
of the property, but very often, owing to the change 
of ownerships of the property, the costs were not 
recovered, so the Corporation, on the whole, have 
lost, and, from one cause or another, they never 
recovered the expenditure, which was considerable. 
TL ey did put in order a number of private streets, lanes, 
&c., but still the evil Dr. Meade has mentioned exists, 
and is a great source of difficulty. My department 
is already over-worked and over-weighted with in- 
numerable Acts of Parliament, even including the 
Shop Assistants’ Seats Act. We have the adminis- 
tration of almost innumerable Acts, and they involve 
enormous labour. It would entail a vast addition 
to that labour to take over these 260 lanes and 
passages. 

376. Dr. Moore. — There is one matter you did 
not allude to, namely, the satisfactory arrangements 
for the removal of infectious cases to hospital, which 
I myself know of. Just tell us what they are? — 
Well, we have three ambulances, which have been 
constructed on a design of my own, and which the 
President of the College of Physicians was good 
enough to speak of in terms of approval. The 
ambulance appears like a commodious family 
brougham. The driver is not attired in a white 
frock. It comes up just like a family brougham. 
The patient can be introduced from tbe back — 
there is a roller bed. There is a seat inside the 
vehicle, where the nurse sits, if necessary, and the 
patient can lie down with his feet under the driver’s 
seat. This ambulance is sent to any one. There is 
no charge to rich or poor. If a gentleman wants it 
he has only to telephone, if he wishes, to my own 
house, Sunday or week-day. Any one who wants 
to be conveyed to the fever hospital has only to in- 
timate his desire, and we send one of these ambu- 
lances, and the vehicle is then thoroughly disinfected 
and cleansed. When a patient in a tenement house 
has not accommodation sufficient, apart from other 
"people, we get a magistrate’s order for compulsory 
removal, acting on the certificate of a medical man, 
who is generally myself or the local officers of health, 
of whom we have sixteen. 

The Committee adjourned until 11 o’clock next 
morning. 
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THIRD DAY.— THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE RESUMED ITS SITTING AT 11 o’ CLOCK, A.M. 

Present: — Charles P. Cotton, Esq.,M.Inst. c.e., Chairman ; the Eight Hon. Joseph M. Meade p.c.- 
J. W. Moore, m.d.. President Royal College Physicians, Ireland ; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; Theodore Thomson, m.d., Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Sir Charles Cameron, o.b., m.d., recalled by Dr. R. L. Swan. 

377. How many houses did you say were inhabited I think the owner’s of these places in England are in 

as tenement houses by the very poor? — I should say a better position to carry out improvements than the 
about 2,000. owners here, where a very larger number of owners. 

378. Have you visited the slums of other cities ? — of tenement houses are very little better off than their 

I have. own tenants ; but in England they have means as a 

379. With a view of instituting a comparison be- rule to make the necessary improvements. 

tween the slums of these cities and the slums of 384. Then your opinion appears to be that the 
Dublin 1 — Y es, I have. habits of the people themselves created, perhaps, by 

380. What conclusion do you arrive at ?— I came poverty and want of knowledge to a great extent, 

to the conclusion that we had a far larger proportion contribute to their unhealthiness ? — I have no doubt 
of purlieus to the better streets in Dublin than any other in the world about it, and if the tenants of the lower 
city — a far larger number, but I found places in London class tenement houses in Dublin did their best to keep 
the condition of which I thought much worse than themselves and their places clean I don’t think the 

anything I have met with in Dublin. I would be condition of the tenement houses here would be worse 

very happy to put in a printed document, which was than the condition of the houses inhabited by the 

adopted by the Coi’poration, showing the purlieus in same class in other towns — I am absolutely certain 

London that were visited by mo in company with an that 95 per cent, of the defects noticed in tenements 
officer kindly placed at my disposal by Dr. Shirley by casual visitors to them arise from ill-usage of the 
Murphy, Medical Officer of the London County Council, sanitary accommodation by the tenants, and they also 
in which I gave the exact locality, and desci’ibed the arise from the fact that the doors are always open., 
condition of them which in my opinion was much The open door is characteristic of the tenement house 
worse than any we have in Dublin. system. 

381. Would you mention in what particulars they 385. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You mean the- 

weremuch worse ? — In one case I saw a large number hall door? — Yes, by which the sanitary accommoda- 
of tenements placed over cow sheds, there was no tiou may he regarded as pro bono publico. I must 
yard to these tenements except an open space in front, say, and I am sorry to have to admit it, that the 
which was a semi-street in which there was an enormous people themselves don’t keep their individual rooms, 
pile of manure. There were two water-closets to or their bedding in a clean state. They don’t corn- 
supply a very large number of families and both of bine as in English and Scotch towns, and arrange 
them were without openings into the open atmosphere, alternately to clean down the stairs and lobbies ; in 
They were absolutely dark ; they were without any fact there is no systematic arrangement in the. low 
light except the light that came in through the door class houses for periodical cleansing of the stairs and 
from a close passage, and one of them I could not get lobbies and halls. 

into at all, it was in such a state of filth. I have 386. Dr. R. L. Swan. — You alluded to certain 

given the places about Holborn district in London, and wholesome influences on the part of the lady sanitary 
the people complained that there was myriads of blue- inspectors — what is your opinion of the philanthropic 
bottle flies in the summer making the rooms almost scheme inaugurated by Miss Octavia Hill and other- 
uninhabitable. I will give the particulars— they are in ladies 1 — I have the very highest opinion of it. 
print — it is not a general statement, but I can give 387. Perhaps you would explain that scheme to 
the particular places in which they occur. Dr. Thomson, who, perhaps, doesn’t know it? — He- 

382. How do these tenements houses compare in knows all about Miss Octavia Hill, and what she has 
reference to the number of families in them ? — In each done in London. I may mention that some ladies in 
room there was a family — I may mention what is not Dublin — including Dr. Catherine Maguire — belonging 
very generally known — that in an immense number of to a guild called, I think, the “ Alexandra Guild,” have 
the towns in England there are 25 to 35 per cent, of made experiments with regard to the tenement 
the families residing in one room, even in Portsmouth, houses; they have taken five houses inhabited by a 
I think I have shown this in my address to the British rather low class of inhabitants, and have put them 

Medical Association. I gave the actual numbers into better order than they were in, and have let them 

which I got from the census return of families in mostly in single rooms. They spent a great deal ot 
Somerset House, and there is quite as large a pro- money in improving the sanitary accommodation, and 
portion in some towns as in Dublin in single rooms, to show the difficulty our inspectors meet with in en- 
I think in Portsmouth one-third of the families are deavouring to have the houses which they examine 
residing in one room only, so that the one-roomed kept in order — iind remember each officer lias sever 

tenement is not characteristic of Dublin. hundred places to visit — I may state that I n'-y se 

383. To wliat do you attribute the few convictions visited two of the houses that the association ave 
for breaches of the Public Health Act in England as referred to have taken, and I fouud excreta in ® 
compared with Dublin? — Simply to the fact that in halls and on the staircases ; I found the mos 
these towns when, notices are served on the people cellent sanitary accommodation of the most . 
they comply with them without being forced to do so description in such a state that no one coin ^ 
by a magistrate’s order. May I say this much, too — use of it, and even as to these houses we have 
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serve repeated notices during tlic last two months re- 
quiring the tenants to remove the filthy defects. I 
mention this to show that when it is so difficult for a 
j company of ladies, who have tenants in five houses, to 
' make them keep their places in proper order, how 
j much more difficult must it not be in the cose of a 

• sanitary officer who has to inspect several hundred of 
this kind of houses. I mention this also, because the 

j sanitary officers have, in my opinion, been most un- 
fairly attacked by critics who have little experience 
of the difficulty of keeping houses of that kind in 
i proper order. When these, five housos have been the 
subject, in the last few months, of so many notices, it 
•i is quite evident thovo must be great difficulty in the 

• way of keeping the houses clean, when one sanitary 
officer alone has charge of so many hundreds of them ; 
but I must say that I think these Indies are doing 

q really good work, and I sincerely hope their example 

• maybe imitated by a iireat many others. Bad as 
j the condition of some of these houses — merely with 
i regard to filth — not structural defects at all, but 
j merely the state of filth that I observed in them, when 
] tenement houses aro under bettor supervision than 
j can ever be given them by their present owners, the 

houses will be kept ill much better order than they 
are at present. 

; 388. Y ou attribute great importance to these ladies 

as educational implements, as it were ? — Immense 
importance — are you speaking of the ladies of the 
Alexandra Guild ? 

389. I am talking of ladies in general? — Yes, I 
attach immense importance to them. 

390. Alderman Meade. — How long is it since these 
houses were open to these ladies ? — They were opened 

’ last year. 

< 391, Then in tho course of a very short time they 

> were in the state you have described ? — Yes ; T visited 
two in G i 'anvil 1 e-street not long ago, and I found 
excellent sanitary accommodation provided and every- 
thing that could be done to uiako the condition of the 
j houses good. I talked to one of the tenants as to the 
, filth I saw in the house, and when J. asked “ is this 
j filth hero long?” “Oh,” said she, “tho place was 
deaned this morning." I should mention that these 
ladies employ a man to dean tho place in the morning, 
and when I visited it early in tho day I saw vegetable 
matter and every kind of filth and excreta about the 
house, while all its fino sanitary accommodation could 
i not be made two of. There was a beautiful new 
mahogany-seated closot, with rising lid, and everything 
perfect, but it was rondored useless by filth. 

392. Dr. R.L. Swan. — Still you think there will be a 
gradual improvement in consequence of the efforts of 
these ladies ? — Yes ; these houses were in a deplorable 
state when they took them up — infinitely worse than 
they are at present. 

393. Is it your opinion that the very poor are 
j lamentably ignorant about the laws of hygiene? — I 
j believe they are. 

394. As to tho importance of ventilation, for 
mstance? — Yes; their environments for such along 
period of time have been* I may say, so filthy that 

■ they have been accustomed to live in these kind of 
places, and for such a long period of time, that they 
have grown up without having the sense of feeling 
“■at filth is dangerous. "We have sent round circulars 
over and over again, and distributed them by the 

’ thousand, pointing out the necessity of keeping the 
v places clean and warning them that disease results 
from dirt; but notwithstanding all that, we found it 
practically impossible in this lowest class of tenement 
bouses to keep them clean, and nothing will improve 
these houses except to have them in possession of 
. either a company or a number of benevolent ladies 

■ [~ 6 the Alexandra Guild or the Corporation, who will 
have them under strict supervision — no other way 

1 *“} over keep them in a state other than that 

qCh will be a menace to public health. 

395. How many sanitary inspectors are there? — 
have twenty-seven. 


396. And dividing the 2,000 houses would give 
the number of this class of houses for each ? — Yes, 
the twenty-seven inspectors inspect the residence of 

32.000 families. I got a census instituted by myself 
personally some years ago, and got information not 
supplied in the llegistrar-General’s returns. His 
returns have grouped the families on a system which 
does not strictly admit of one determining how many 
very poor people there are, because the returns are 
based on the number of families in each house ; but 
there are hundreds, I would say thousands, of houses 
that have four families each that are in much better 
order, though inhabited by a greater number, than 
some of the houses that have only two families. 
Some of the wretched houses have only two families 
in each, and, therefore, I had a census taken which 
showed the number of families inhabiting houses of 
the class open to inspection and of the sanitary accom- 
modation they were provided with, and that census 
shows that in Dublin at the time it was taken, some 
yearns ago, there were 32,000 families occupying 

48.000 rooms. I am very sorry I did not sub-divide 
them into those holding one and two rooms. All these 
families have to be inspected periodically by the 
sanitary officers. 

397. All these 48,000 rooms? — Yes. 

398. Then it would appear that one inspector has 
to supervise on an average 1, 185 families ? — Yes, about 
that number. 

399. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Are these families or 
individuals ? — Families — 32,000 out of 54,000 — 
about 7,000 houses giving accommodation to 32,000 
families, and the remaining 17,000 accommodating 

22.000 families. 

400. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Do you think you have a 
sufficient number of inspectors ? — Well, naturally a 
medical officer of health would like to have a very 
large number of inspectors. 

401. But what is your opinion as to the number ? — 

I would like to have a larger number of course. 

402. It appears to be an undue amount of work that 
one person should have to inspect the vast number 
of 1,185 families in a year 1— It is a very large num- 
ber, but many of them occupy fairly decent tenement- 
houses. 

403. They have to inspect them constantly — it is 
not weekly or monthly, but constantly that they 
require inspection ? — It takes about two months to 
go round all the places they have to visit ; but we 
have a system, and we know exactly where a sani- 
tary officer should be, for the purpose of having aim 
supervised. They have sheets showing the places, 
and we know exactly every morning where the officer 
is to go that day. The streets he has to take up in 
rotation, but many of the houses are in very good 
order, and it is chiefly for the purpose of seeing 
whether the sanitary accommodation is defective, 
because we get about 100 notices every week that 
the water-closets have got out of order ; in fact so 
frequently have these notices come to us, and such 
an enormous amount of nuisance is created by the 
stoppage of water-closets that I have devised myself 
a new form of water-closets whichisnot provided with a 
trap for these houses— we expect a large consignment 
of them to be on sale in Dublin very soon — it consists 
of a closet without the trap at the closet itself. The 
trap is in the yard at a short distance from the water- 
closet, so that if any block should occur the water- 
closet can still continue to be used, and the defect 
is seen at once in the Buchan trap in the yard. 
The Society of Architects have approved of it, and we 
have great hopes that the adoption of it will put a stop 
to this terrible nuisance arising from water-closets 
becoming blocked, because as soon as the water-closet 
is blocked they go on using it — and using it although 
they see it cannot be flushed. I am sure if you 
went round at the present moment you would find a 
large number of the closets filled to the top and over- 
flowing ; and I need not say that in summer especially 
that is a most dangerous state of tilings. 
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404. Have these sanitary inspectors the duty of 
prosecuting at the police courts ? — Yes. 

405. Then, a great deal of their work is clerical 
work ? — They are all authorised to act on behalf of 
the Sanitary Authority in prosecutions. 

406. You have two lady inspectors ? — We have four 
now on temporarily. 

407. Their appointment is not permanent? — Notyet. 

408. Then it is a tentative measure ? — Yes. 

409. Do you approve of their appointment ? — Yes, 
strongly ; and it was on my recommendation the 
Public Health Committee made the appointments. 

410. What class of ladies are they?— They are all 
ladies who have passed the examination of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health, and have diplomas 
certifying that they are qualified to discharge the 
duties of sanitary officer. One passed with very, 
very high marks, indeed — I think over 75 per cent. 

- 411. Is it an attractive occupation in reference 1 o 

pay — does it provide a competence? — They receive 
30s. a week, and that is more than they receive in 
Glasgow. I think they have ten lady sanitary in- 
spectors in Glasgow, and all over England they are 
appointing them, and if any city in the world re- 
quires a staff of lady sanitary inspectors I think 
Dublin requires it. 

412. And your advice and opinion would be that 
the authorities should increase the number of these 
lady sanitary inspectors? — Yes ; but at present, we 
may say, there are no permanent lady sanitary 
officers ; but there are two who have been for nearly 
eight or nine months occupied in sanitary work, and 
two others were appointed recently during the scare 
caused by the increase of the death rate. I was 
directed, amongst other things, to employ them, and 
I may say I get carte blanche to employ any number 
I liked in this matter, as I always do, and 1 employed 
some of them temporarily, and all those employed 
have taken out certificates, either of the Sanitary 
Institute or the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
and I took care that two of the temporary officers 
would be ladies. They are working away, and doing 
good work at the present time, and I really think 
Dublin would require permanently four lady sanitary 
inspectors, whose duty would be to deal chiefly with 
the women of the tenement houses, aud to iuduce 
them to pay more attention to the wants of their 
children with regard to keeping them clean, and 
many other things which I need not describe publicly, 
as they must be known to every one of us. 

413. You consider that they would be more useful 
than men ? — Par more useful. In fact, there are 
some subjects that ladies can deal with, that it would 
be quite impossible for men to deal with. We know 
that the people in this country have very strong sen- 
timental feelings, and there are many subjects that 
are openly discussed without any sliameface in other 
countries that would never be discussed in this 
country at all in any open manner, and there are 
many subjects on which men can speak in other 
countries that would be highly resented by our highly 
sensitive female population. 

414. Has the cost of clearing unhealthy sites been 
considered 1 — Yes. 

415. Could you give an idea of it? — About £5,000 
per acre has been the cost. 

416. About £5,000 per acre? — Yes, fully that; 
the Bride’s-alley area may be something more— 
Plunketfc-street and the Coom.be areas cost about 
£5,000 per acre. I may say we are in a very 
curious position, in Dublin, in regard to insanitary 
houses. We must either do one or other of two 
things; they are either to be got rid of altogether 
without any compensation whatever to the owners, 
on a closing order, or acquired at a cost ex- 
ceeding their value — I really felt great compunc- 
tion, very often, in getting what we term a clos- 
ing order, when I have known, in many cases, a 
closing order meant that the people that o-wned these 
houses should actually go into the workhouse. In 


my own experience I am aware of many persons 
owners of tenement houses of a low. class, who were 
obliged to go into the workhouse when their pro- 
perty was closed. 

417. You consider this an unfair process? — Yes ■ 
it is a great hardship, and really, to a great extent, it 
prevents me, in many cases, from giving a certificate 
that a house should be closed, when I knew that 
that means the converting of the owner into a 
pauper ; but on the other hand, if the house is taken 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, first 
or second clause, or when it is taken under any Act 
of Parliament which enables the Corporation to 
clear it away, the cost of acquiring it is enormous. 
A. deputation waited on the Public Health Com- 
mittee some years ago, and made a strong complaint 
as to the operation of the Corporation in closing a 
number of houses in their area. Some years ago, 
on orders from magistrates, a very large number of 
houses were declared to be unfit for human habita- 
tion in the region lying between High-street and 
St Patrick’s Cathedral — these houses, as I have 
already mentioned to the Committee, when closed up 
soon become ruins, and sometimes disappear alto- 
gether. Tlie condition of Bride’s-alley area is 
somewhat like that of a city after a bombardment. 
The roofs are gone in all directions, and I remember 
seeing in one of the evening newspapers a picture 
of this place with the roofs gone, and many of the 
walls collapsed, and altogether presenting an extra- 
ordinary spectacle, and the Committee suggested that 
no more houses should be closed, although they were 
altogether unsanitary ; and they also suggested that 
the area should be cleared, and that dwellings for 


the working classes should be erected there, and they 
were -urged to do that on the ground that the site3 
could be got for a mere song. I doubted it very 
much that they could be got for a mere song, from my 
experience ; however, the Corporation are now clear- 
ing that area, and the cost of acquiring the site will 
be more than £30,000, so that it will be considerably 
more than £5,000 an acre. One house alone — a 
public-house, cost £4,500 for acquiring : that shows, 
how expensive it is ; but these houses, if sold in the 
ordinary way to persons other than the Corporation, 
would hardly get a purchaser at all for most 
of them, and at all events they would not have been 
sold at as great a price as the Corporation had to 
pay, so that we are between Scylla and Charybdis 
— we must either give no compensation at all, or 
give what I always considered an excessive sum. 
I think that something ought to be done m the 
way of legislation to enable some public and im- 
partial valuator to place, a moderate value on tho 
houses that we could close altogether without giving 
any compensation on a closing order, but no 
to place a value on them as if they were houses ht 
for habitation. I don’t know of any point that 
requires more careful consideration with a view to 
legislative action than that subject of the value ol 
houses acquired by a sanitary authority m a 7* 

418. Chairman. — You are aware of what has hap 
pened since 1896, that the former process was W. 
appoint an arbitrator who made an award, andthea 
had to hear again any objections that weie ■ 
and after that, every person had a right to g J 

a jury?— Yes; and now, unless it is over £1, > 

there is no such right. i to _. 

419. Now, that is practically done away withait 
getlier, and the arbitrator ate, and y°«jmy 

no case is there a traverse likely to occur ?-JNo, 
except any sum over £1,000. - m the- 

420. That makes an immense differe 

costl — Yes ; but still the sums ‘S12Z LtE> 
valuators appeal- for the person whose to is t 
aud show the revenue got f™ „ 

X sstr £ Saf baSt »n, - 
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if a medical officer certifies that it is unfit, though 
i fiie house is not actually closed we can say it 
I is a house that should not be occupied in its present 
state, and in such case the full value should not be 
given. 

421. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — In the 
Bride’s-alley case, wasn’t there great loss of time, and 
didn’t it take some years to clear up the title to 
J some of the houses? — Yes; one of the most difficult 
things is to find all the persons interested in the 
1 house : as many as five owners are to be found 
i sometimes; there is the ground landlord, the person 
• who originally took the ground 150 years ago, " his 
? heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns" have 
to be sought out ; then the original owner of the 
house has given someone else a lease, and that man 
has given over the house to another on a lease, and 
then there is the actual occupier ; to that we have 
sometimes as many as six or seven interests to dis- 
cover, and to find out the value of each interest. 

; All tins makes it a most complicated matter — the 
legal proceedings were protracted over three years 
in the Bride’s-alley case. Then there was a fight 
: as to the value. Some of the houses were worth 
nothing at all, and we could have closed them as 
j being insanitary. My point is this, that houses that 

■ have not been closed by a magistrate’s order, but 

■ still that the medical officer might certify ought to 
bo closed, if there was any place that the people 
could go to, should not have a value dependent on 

: t!ie actual rent received. That is my sole point, and 
: I don’t think that it has been acted on up to the 
present. I believe in some town under a local Act 
; that power has been obtained lately — I think it is 
Bristol. I am not quite certain, but I know some- 
j thing like that has been obtained under some local 
Act, and we want it very badly in Dublin. 

1 422. Dr. Swan. — I want to ask you one question 
more as to the sanitary officers ; is it their duty to 
disinfect dwellings? — No; that is done by another 
clasB of officers. 

423. What do you call these? — We have a disin- 
iecting department, which has a staff of about thirty- 
v three people. 

■ *24. Do you mean a sort of sanitary sub-officer 1 — 
“°> they are not sanitary sub-officers. 

425. What are they ? — They are a distinct depart- 
ment— the Local Government Board don’t recognise 
them as sanitary sub-officers for the purpose of 
Groupment. I will explain the system. All notifi- 
rations go to me. When a notification arrives it is 
. Iecor ded in the Notification Book. That is an actual 
a document, which is a printed form, sent out in book 
* , with stamped envelopes, to the medical men 
m Dublin, who receive hooks of forms of notification, 
and bundles of stamped envelopes. I don’t know 
whether we are justified in giving the stamped 
anvelopes, but we do it. When a notification is 
I ! 6tt * “a It is pub into a large book, and a copy of 
' 18 also put into a book for the disinfecting 
■ “Apartment; then if the word “No,” which is in 
• ~ le n ptification form is struck out, no immediate 
attention is required. We have two inquiry officers 
are above the position of the ordinary inspectors, 
and if the word “ No ” is not struck out, one of them 
fees at once to the house, and sees whoever are the 
; * 8 P° nsi ble persons, to ascertain what they wish done 
• they wish an immediate disinfection of the 
: ® if the person has been removed, and also to 

: rer tnin whether the clothes and bed have to be 

® cry ed. Then the disinfectant van is tele- 
P uned for, if the rooms are to be disinfected. 
' ’ s a very large van provided with all the 
j tI(i essar 7 apparatus for disinfection, two men and a 
r* 1 £° *0 the place, and then the place is 
! Elected. The clothes are all taken away, and 
■w vM, and returned subsequently. If the word 
. 01 is allowed to remain in the form, then after a 
6 We write a letter, a regular printed form with 


my name attached, to the medical gentleman who. 
has notified the case, to see is he now ready to have 
the place disinfected, and it is pointed out that if he 
does not certify that the place has been disinfected 
under his direction, we will be obliged, under the 
Public Health Act to disinfect it. If the medical 
attendant gives under his hand a certificate that the 
place has been disinfected, that is an end of the 
case; if not, we insist on compulsory disinfection. 
Here is a copy of the form sent out — ■" Sir, on the 
blank date you notified a case of so and so occurring 
on so-and-so, and stated that no immediate atten- 
tion was required. I now beg to state that the dis- 
infectors of the Public Health Committee are ready 
to disinfect the premises occupied by the patient. 
If the occupier desires to have the disinfection 
performed by persons other than the Corporation 
disinf ectors, it will be necessary to notify me the 
time at which the disinfecting is to be performed, 
in order that I may ascertain whether it has been 
properly performed under the Prevention of Infec- 
tious Diseases Act, 1890. The bed clothes of the 
infected patient must, on the demand of the sanitary 
officers, be delivered to these officers for disinfec- 
tion.” If that is refused we get compulsory disin- 
fection performed. This enormous block of letters 
(produced) is only duplicate letters from the 10th of 
August last to the various medical attendants on 
these cases. 

426. How many of these houses, on the average, 
are disinfected, say, in a week? — Sometimes, during 
epidemic times, 200 of them are disinfected — I have 
sent in a return showing the number of disinfections 
in different years. I wish to hand in a return I 
referred to yesterday, of the dwellings of the working 
classes, on which a rebate of 25 per cent, is allowed. 

427. Dr. T. Thomson. — In the course of the very 
valuable evidence you put before the Committee 
yesterday, you gave us certain figures about the mor- 
tality statistics of the Dublin registration district? — 
Yes. 

428. And I see in a copy of your evidence here 
that you also give similar statistics for the city of 
Dublin and the suburbs of Dublin separately? — 
Yes. 

429. These were not specifically mentioned by 
you, yesterday, in your evidence*— I mean the 
statistics regarding the city? — No; I did not 
mention them; I merely handed them, in; ther* 
were a great many things that I did not mention ; 
there were a great many things that I did not 
trouble the Committee with, though I mentioned 
them in the printed document. We may say that 
the death rate in the suburbs is about 50 per cent, 
less, but I may remark about the suburbs, 
that the birth rate and the death rate are much the 
same ; in fact, in some years the birth rate is less, 
than the death rate, so that the suburban population 
would undergo extinction if they were not recruited, 
so to speak, from the city. The birth rate in the 
city is greatly in excess of the birth rate in the 
suburbs. 

430. My point is this, that, inasmuch as this 
Committee is dealing with the health of the city of 
Dublin, these statistics referring to the city, 
without reference to the suburbs, are of par- 
ticular value to us? — Yes; for that purpose, we 
showed the difference in the city and suburban death 
rate, and what we do claim is this, that when com- 
parisons are made between Dublin and London, and 
the English towns, they should he with registration 
areas. 

431. Meaning that you think the areas selected 
for comparison should resemble Dublin to some 
extent ?— -Yes. 

432. But you cannot expect to get an area similar 
to Dublin in every respect? — No; the return of the 
English Registrar-General deals with registration 
areas, and London is dealt with as an area of 
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4,500,000, and when we compare Dublin it would 
not be fair to take only the city of Dublin, which is 
only portion of the metropolitan, area; we claim 
that the whole of the metropolitan area of the 
metropolis of Ireland, though it happens to have a 
great number of governing bodies the same as in 
London, is the registration area, and that that Dublin 
should be compared with the registration area of the 
English towns, and then to show the difference in 
the rates in the city and suburbs I prepared the 
table which I submitted to you. 

433. I understand that; hut yon would not take 
exception to comparison between the city of Dublin 
and certain districts in the registration area of 
London which resemble Dublin more closely as 
regards amount of population and density of popu- 
lation? — I would not, provided there was the same 
proportion of the poorer classes in each. 

434. We can hardly hope to get a case 
accurately resembling Dublin — we can only look 
for some general resemblance between Dublin and 
other comparatively densely populated areas. These 
figures that you gave us as regards the general death 
rate from all causes in the city of Dublin, are they 
the recorded death rates or the corrected death 
rates? — They are the recorded death rates. 

435. They have not been corrected by distribution 
for age and sex? — No; I had. that done for Dublin 
myself. 

436. But it is not done in this list? — No, I take 
this as the Registrar-General's list ; hut in my 
annual report I have corrected for age and distribu- 
tion for Cork, Dublin, and Belfast. 

437. If these recorded death rates for Dublin were 
converted into corrected death rates would they be 
higher or lower ? — They would be higher. 

438. There are certain districts in London which 
one would think may not unfairly be com- 
pared with Dublin city — you, probably, would not 
take the view that one would be entitled to make a 
strict comparison, but there are certain areas which 
are not suburban, where the density of population 
is as great as in Dublin, and, in not a few cases, is 
considerably greater? — Yes, there are. 

439. Eor example, I have noted down a few. I 
have taken a few of the ones in which density 
of the population exceeds the density of the popula- 
tion in Dublin; for example, St. Pancras. Probably 
you are acquainted with most of the districts I am 
going to refer to? — Yes; I know them all, and I 
know St. Pancras very well. 

440. The area of St. Pancras is 2,672 acres, and 
in 1896 the population was 240,480. St. Pancras, 
therefore, is, as regards the number of population, 
not unlike Dublin? — Yes. 

441. The density there is ninety persons per acre; the 
recorded death rate during the ten years, from 1888 
to 1897, was 20 per 1,000, which, of course, is much 
less than the recorded death rate of Dublin? — Yes, 
we admit we have 20 per cent, more than the English 
towns ; but what was the zymotic death rate. 

442. I am coining to that presently. The next 
is Islington; the area is 3,109 acres, and in 1896 
it had a population of 335,772, giving a density 
per acre of 108 persons, and during the ten years 
from 1888 to 1897 the recorded death rate was 
17 • 7. In Chelsea the area is 794 acres, and the 
population, in 1896, was 96,868, and it has a density 
of 122 persons per acre. The recorded death rate 
for the ten years 1888 to 1897, was 19 • 5 per 1,000. 
Shoreditch, which is one of the East End districts, 
has an area of 648 acres, and a population of 
122,472, giving a density per acre of 189 persons. 
The recorded death rate in the ten years from 1888 
to 1897, was 22 • 7 per 1,000. St. George’s in the 
East, another East End district, has an acreage of 
244, and a population of 47,580, giving a density 
per acre of 195 persons ; the death rate of that dis- 
trict in ten years, from 1888 to 1897, was 28 • 1 per 


1,000. One has, however, in considering St. 
George’s in the East, to remember that there are 
public institutions in that district, and that 
if the deaths from these were distributed 
the recorded death rate would be 24-83 per 

1,000. Whitechapel, which is the most densely 
populated district in London, has an area 
of 379 acres, with a population of 78,832, oivin°- 
a density per acre of 208 persons; the recorded 
death rate during the ten years 1888 to 1897, is 
22 • 8 ; but Whitechapel, like St. George’s ir. fhe 
East, is a hospital district, and if the death rate 
in the hospitals were distributed in the usual manner, 
the death rate would amount to 20 • 18 per 1,000. 
Now, in Dublin city, the mean death rate during the 
same years, from 1888 to 1897, was 28 ■ 79 per 1,000. 
I omitted to ask you as regards that, whether, in 
making that estimate of 28-79 per 1,000, the deaths 
in the hospitals in Dublin have been distributed to 
the districts from which they came? — Yes, the 
deaths which occurred in the public institutions in 
Dublin are distributed in this way — the last place 
from which a. person has been admitted into hospital 
is credited with the admission of that person; but 
what we say in Dublin is that the very large number 
of persons come into Dublin for a very short space of 
time, and go into the public institutions and work- 
houses, because there is no law of settlement in 
Ireland, and any person who presents himself at the 
workhouse is admitted, no matter where he came 
from, and the district from which he is admitted, 
though he might only be one night in it, is charged 
with that. We say in Dublin we are affected by 
the broken-down population of rural districts to a 
greater extent than the English towns, because while 
two-thirds of the people in England belong to the 
towns, and are resident in the towns, only about one- 
fifth of the population of Ireland live in towns, so 
that we are disturbed to a larger extent by immigra- 
tion of broken-down people, than is the case in 
English towns. As an example, I may mention 
that about 40 per cent, of the public hospital beds 
of the whole of Ireland are contained in the Dublin 
metropolitan district, though we have only one- 
thirteenth of the population, but I have admitted 
from the very first that our general death rate is 
largely in excess of the death rate in English towns, 
and I only maintain that our infantile and zymotic 


ieath rates are not. 

443. My main point, however, in calling attention 
;o certain areas in London was to compare tlie density 
of Dublin with the density of these particular areas, 
aid to regard the death rate from that point of view. 
[ think, probably, you will agree with me that, high 
density of population is, in itself, an undesirable 
bhing? — Undoubtedly. 

444. But you may also be prepared to agree , with 
me that while that is so, yet there are other conditions 
which are of considerably more importance than 
mere density of population ; and that if a population 
which is dense in a given area is suitably housed, and 
living under proper sanitary circumstances, you may, 
nevertheless, have a death rate which, 'while no 
quite satisfactory, is, nevertheless, a great deal better, 
for example, than the death rate you have m the city 
of Dublin. That is why I call attention to these 
death rates in these crowded areas of London; not 
that I maintain they are in themselves good, but to 
show that density of population is compatible with 
death rate considerably lower than the death rate in 
Dublin ?— On that point, may I say I know the 
districts, and I would point out there is a more equable 
distribution of the houses on these districts than m 
Dublin. This map will show the enormous co 
gestion in certain districts-these great spaces of to 
city that are nearly unoccupied, 

mere slob land, lo4 lying andimemteb te for dw dtog 
— o£ course the apparent density of the P°P” ““ 

must he much diminished hy these spaces jhmh ^ 

not to be found in other districts, besides, the gr 
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height of these houses as compared with Dublin, is to 
be considered, because that makes their cubic space 
greater than our cubic space, and it is worse if you 
have a great density of population, to have that great 
density coincident with tlm persons living in dwel- 
lings of a moderate height, because they are in a 
, worse position than if the people are living in lofty 
; houses where they would be up in a higher atmosphere, 
; which would therefore be purer. Wo must, therefore, 
| also take into account the height of the houses in 
> Dublin in relation to the density of population. You 

I will see yourself that in the poorer parts of this city 
the bouses aro not very lofty, although they are placed 
yery close together ; nothing can better illustrate 
that than the enormous height of portion of the 
houses in parts of the city in London. I acknow- 
■? ledge that 64 is a high rate, but on the whole, the 
: zymotic death rate is much smaller than in the average 
•| of districts of similar size in England. 

] 445. In connection with this, you mentioned the 

| other day, that there has been in Dublin a certain 
'I amount of building on the part of the Sanitary 
] Authority, for the benefit of the working classes 1 — 
I Yes. 

5 446. In these areas is there much crowding in the 

j small area that is occupied by these buildings ! — No, 
I there is not, the number of people displaced was 
I somewhat in excess of the number of people who 
| replaced them, and the density of the population was 
| diminished on these areas. 

| 447. But did it remain great 1 — I think it might 

| be about 120 or so per acre. 

I 418. Well, probably you have some knowledge of 
d the death rate in these areas — is it high or low 1 — 
4 The Artisans’ Dwellings Company have provided 
| dwellings for about 10,000 people, and the Cor- 
; poration Dwellings only provide accommodation for 
about 1,500 people, and we find that in these areas the 
death rate is moderate, and the cases of infectious 
disease are not frequent. 

449. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Excuse me interrupting 
-perhaps you saw Sir Richard Martin’s statement on 
i that subject at the annual mooting of the Dublin 
; Artisans’ Dwellings Company the other day ? — Yes. 

450. And he gave the death rate at a moderate 
, figure! — I don’t remember it. 

451. He said it was 11 per 1,000 per annum! — 
| ^11 we must take into account that a death rate of 11 
j F* r 1,000 in that case would not he the actual death 
j rat e of population because one-third of the Dublin 
people die in eleemosynary institutions. It is appalling, 
1 “d it is double what takes place in English towns, 
| it is one of the beat proofs of the poverty of 
I Jh'hlin that while the average number who die in 
. hospitals in England is about 16, here it is 32 or 34 
sometimes per 1,000. Therefore, I say that the 
people who occupy artisans’ and labourers’ dwellings in 
i Dublin, when they get into poverty, of course, go into 
Public institutions and die there, so that we cannot 
1 hke 11 as the average for these artisans’ dwellings, 

3 hut at all events it. shows they have a very moderate 
: death rate, even making allowance for those who have 
I broken down and have to go into the various hospitals 
; and workhouses. 

| 452. Dr. T. Thomson. — As regards the zymotic 

j death rake I have extracted from the figures you put 
i ® evidence yesterday that the zymotic death rate of 
| Dublin city for the ten years 1888 to 1897 was 2-94 
■j P® 1,000, and that as compared with 33 large towns in 
| fhgland and W ales is in excess, because the average 
•I ? large towns in England and Wales 

I during the same period was 2-04 ; so that Dublin 
1 as regards the general zymotic death rate, 
5 a 6X0688 ^e 33 large towns i — Yes ; but if you take 

\ 8 whole area of London, as I havo already said, it 
| JJ™ n °t be fair to compare it with Dublin. Let us 
m and compare Dublin with any of the districts 
| *** m have compared Dublin with as regards the 
| rate, and you will find that the zymotic death 
& them is in excess of our zymotic death rate. 


453. I hope I made it quite clear that I recognise 
the difficulty in making a comparison between Dublin 
and the large towns in England ; but due allowance 
can be made for the circumstance you so properly point 

out as regards the districts in London I quoted! 

These are the densities of the different districts in 
Dublin, and still though they are less than what you 
have quoted, you will see one large ward with a popu- 
lation of 9,000 where the density was 123, and in 
another ward, a very poor ward, with no open spaces 
at all and with a population of 20,448, the density was 
128-6. However, I made no great point in my 
evidence yesterday with regard to density of popula- 
tion except in certain areas. 

454. As regards the zymotic death rate in these 
particular districts I have already quoted in London 
I find some of them have a zymotic death rate in ex- 
cess of that of Dublin, and others have a death rate 
which is less. For example, St. Pancras, Islington and 
Chelsea during the ten years from 1888 to 1897 had a 
smaller zymotic deatli rate than Dublin. Had smaller 
than the registration area! — No, smaller than the 
city of Dublin, which I am considering in relation to 
St. Pancras and the other London districts, which 
I selected as more closely resembling Dublin city 
than the Dublin registration district— St. Pancras, 
Chelsea, and Whitechapel had a slightly lower zymotic 
death rate than Dublin city! Is this for one year ? 

455. No ; this is for ten years, 1888 to 1897. 
Shoreditch and St. George’s in the East were both in 
excess of the rate in Dublin — one was 3-68, and the 
other 4-32 ? — 4-32 is very high. ’ 

456. You will probably agree that the zymotic 
death rate as a whole may prove somewhat misleading 
in considering the sanitary circumstances of a town. 
There are certain of the principal zymotic diseases 
that are generally considered as having more direct 
relation to sanitary circumstances than others — to 
that I have no doubt you agree 1 — Yes, in typhus 
and enteric fever. 

457. Enteric fever is one, and diarrhcea may not 
improperly be taken as another ?— I agree that 
diarrhcea may ; but we have a lower death rate from 
diarrhcea than the English towns — it hardly ever 
goes up to 1 per 1,000. 

458. I notice that your diarrliceal death rate in 
Dublin for the ten years 1888-97 was -78 per 1,000, 
which is less than the diarrhoea! death rate for the 
thirty-three large towns, which was -86 per 1,000 ; hut 
on the other hand it is higher than certain of the 
London districts, notably St. Pancras, Islington, 
Whitechapel, and Chelsea, which have a death rate 
from diarrhcea during the same period which was less 
than that of Dublin ! — Is it much less 1 

459. Islington, -56 ; St. Pancras, -65 ; Chelsea, 
*67 ; Whitechapel, -72! — These are the four that are 
lowest. 

460. Yes ; but Shoreditch and St. George's in the 
East are both in excess of Dublin as regards death from 
diarrhcea — one is 1-02 and the other 2-41 1 — That is 
double our death rate. 

461. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Pardon me for inter- 
rupting ; but with regard to the diarrheeal death 
rate you are perfectly aware it depends very largely 
on temperature ? — Indeed it does. 

462. And you are also aware that the temperature 
of the London districts is very considerably higher 
in summer than it is in Dublin ! — Yes. 

463. And especially the temperature of the soil, so 
that the lower diarrheeal death rate may to a certain 
extent be explained by a lower temperature both of 
the air and soil in Dublin! — Yes, we always have a 
higher death rate in warm summers ; but they have 
the same in England, too — it goes up in warm weather. 

464. Dr. T. Thomson. — The interruption is very 
convenient, for it brings me up a point I had. 
intended to refer to presently, and which I may 
refer to now. We have here in your annual 
report for 1898 a list of the temperatures in 
Dublin ; and during that year, taking J uly, August 
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and September sis being three of the hot months in 
Dublin, the maximum temperature was, in July 74-5, 
August, 74-1, September, 80. These were the three 
maxima for these three months; and in London 
in the same year the maximum temperature in July 
was 82, August, 90, September, 92*1. The mean 
temperatures for the same months were, in Dublin, 
•July, 58-8, August, 58*9, September, 57 -7. In Lon- 
don during the same three months the mean tem- 
perature was, July, 61-5, August, 64 - 6, September, 
62T — a quite appreciable difference in the tem- 
perature of the two places'? — However, if we 
have an equable climate we have at the same 
time a more damp one, which increases our death 
rate from diseases of the organs of respiration. 

465. But other things being equal, you would 
■anticipate a favourable influence on diarrhcea in 
Dublin as far as climate is concerned ? — Certainly. I 
have attributed our moderate death rate from that 
cause many many times to the lower summer tem- 
perature we have. 

466. As regards enteric fever, I find in your annual 
report that the death rate in Dublin during the ten 
years, 1888 to 1897, from this cause was as high as 
0-50 per 1,000 — that is a very high rate ? — Yes. 

467. And, during the same period in the 33 large 
towns of England, the death rate from enteric fever was 
0*20 per 1,000, so that the death rate in Dublin from 
this fever was two and a-half times as great as the death 
rate from this cause in the 33 large towns? — Yes. 
Enteric fever is a zymotic disease which appears to be 
more serious in Dublin than in any towns except 
Belfast and St. Helens, in Lancashire. 

468. I note also that, as compared with the Lon- 
don districts I have already quoted, Dublin is far in 
excess as regards its death rate from enteric fever? 
— But our enteric fever and diphtheria death rates 
together are not in excess of the death rate from 
these two diseases taken together in the English towns 
or in London, so that if we suffer more than the 
English towns from enteric fever we suffer less from 
diphtheria, which I look upon as a disease of a some- 
what similar character, as enteric fever is a disease 
resulting from a certain condition of soils. 

469. Dr. Moore. — And you are perfectly well 
aware that diphtheria has unfortunately shown an in- 
creased prevalence in and about Dublin 1 — I am very 
sorry to say it has, and in many of my reports from 
time to time I have expressed the apprehension that 
that disease, which I look upon as a soil disease, may 
get established in Dublin. For a few years we had 
only four or five deaths from it, but for the last three 
years it has shown a decided increase. 

47 0. Dr. T. Thomson. — In these London districts the 
deaths from enteric fever are lower than in Dublin. 
I have the rates for the districts which I have already 
•quoted, and it appears that in Dublin the rate is nearly 
four times as much as in these areas on the average, and 
in St. George’s in the East, which has the highest death 
rate from enteric fever among these London districts, 
the rate is only 0T6, so that Dublin is more than 
three times as much as George’s in the East ? — Yes, 
and in one of my reports I make a comparison of the 
death-rate from enteric fever for the ten years and it 
established that the highest was in St. Helens, next 
Belfast, and the third, Dublin. I have never con- 
cealed- the fact that enteric fever is our most serious 
zymotic disease in Dublin, and it appears to be distri- 
buted pretty well all over the year ; there is no very 
great curve. I will put in the diagram showing the 
average number of cases per week for a period of 
twenty-nine years. I have already mentioned that 
the cases are more numerous upon loose soils and 
limestone gravel than on clay. 

471. I Avas about to ask you whether you had 
formed any definite opinion as to the causes of the 
high death rate from enteric fever in Dublin ? — I have 
formed the opinion that in Dublin at least enteric 
lever is what I may describe as a semi-malarial disease ; 


we have a very good supply of water that certainly is 
beyond all suspicion— water gathered twenty-three 
miles away, from granitic and primary rocks— rocks of 
themost ancient character— pre-Cambrian rocks in fact 

so that there is no possibility of typhoid bein<r trans- 
mitted through the water supply. 

4/2. May I take it that there is no question either 
of local contamination of the mains or of there being 
contamination of the water in the houses after distri- 
bution?— I was going to point out that the supply not 
being an intermittent one, all the water tanks have 
been practically abolished for storage. The water 
comeS- at once from the main, and the only way 
pollution might occur is by insuction of foul air during 
the temporary running off of the water in the maim 
If the taps were open over any foul place there might 
be an insuction of air, as happened in Caius College, 
as you know, many years ago. Something of that 
kind may occur occasionally, but that would be a 
very rare occurrence, aud we may say, therefore, that 
the water is not likely to be the cause of enteric fever. 
Then, again, I think our main sewers are quite as 
good as the main sewers of other cities. Enormous 
sums of money have been expended on them. I 
find that the disease has spread through all classes of 
society. I made an analysis of the occupations of the 
people suffering from enteric fever. There was an 
idea that it was the upper classes that suffered most, 
but that is not the case at all ; they all suffer alike, 
but it is distributed unequally through the city — some 
portions of the clay soil are occupied by the poorer 
classes, and others by the Avell-to-do classes, and the 
same with regard to the limestone gravel, and there 
are 50 per cent, more cases occur ring on the limestone 
gravel portions than on the other. Dublin haring 
been a midden city for centuries our soil became 
saturated with the midden stuff, and in that way the 
soil itself contains the micro-organisms that produce 
the disease, and in dry Aveather the soil permits the 
passage of the micro-organisms into the air. It is 
said that the bacillus typhosus is not transmitted 
through the air. I made experiments as to whether 
the bacilli typhosus are transmitted by means of water 
bubbles and strong currents of air, and I believe they 
are — I believe the soils of Dublin are tainted. There 
have not yet been conducted any extensive researches 
into the nature of our soils, but from such researches 
as have been made I believe that in Dublin this 
disease is a semi-malarial disease, and comes from the 
soil and not chiefly from defective sanitary arrange- 
ments, for I find cases occurring in the very best 
houses Avith absolutely perfect sanitary arrangements, 
and other houses that have the most defective sanitary 
arrangements have never had a case of enteric fever in 
them. 

473. Is it within your means to put the Committee 
in possession of further figures showing the distribution 
of enteric fever ? — Yes. 

47 4. And also of maps Avhich would show that ? — 
Yes. I had a large map Avhich showed the distribu- 
tion of 4,000 cases ; but it was lent out for the pur- 
poses of lectures, and there is some difficulty m 
finding it. 

475. Dr. J. W. Moore.— I think a small copy of 
it would be found in the “ Transactions of the 
Academy of Medicine”? — But there is a still later 
one in one of my reports, and it will show that the 
distribution is greater upon gravel soils than upon 
clays. There is more room for the circulation of the 
air in the gravel soil, and as the Bacillus typhosus is a 
aerobic one, the circumstances are more favourable 
for development in the gravels. As I have already 
mentioned, in the gravel which lies near the .River 
Liffey and about Dame-street che water does not 
come -within fourteen feet of the surface, whereas, it 
you went to the high ground on the North Circular 
road the water is Avithin five feet of the. surface. 
This shows that there is freer circulation of the an 
in the gravel soil, so that the underground air can 
ascend to the surface of the ground and escape. 

I 
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may mention that, in view of the statement made so 
frequently, that it is not an aerial poison, I placed 
the dejecta of an enteric fever patient in a vessel 
under a very large glass shade, and within the same 
shade, at some little distance, I placed a vessel con- 
taining sterilized milk. In twenty-four hours the 
; milk was examined bacteriologically, and found 
| teeming with the bacilli of typhoid fever, showing 
\ that during the fermentation of the dejecta the gases 
I which were evolved had carried into the atmosphere 
] the micro-organisms of the enteric fever, and I 
a am quite sure, therefore, that they do go into ^he 
| air. I have read the literature on the subject 
'* very extensively, and nothing will convince me but 
] that the micro-organisms are propagated through 
the air, though I admit that that may not be the 
usual way. 

476. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Y ou have stated just 
j now that you consider the soil of Dublin to he reek- 
I ing with this matter ? — I would not go .so far as to say 
I reeking, but it was polluted for centuries. Another 
i source of pollution I mentioned yesterday, the floors 
; of the ashpits and privies, as a rule, were not con- 
| crated ; they were hardly ever concreted, they were 
? mere clay, and, therefore, the liquid matter, or semi- 

liquid matter, went down in immense quantities into 
the soil. The cross drains from houses in former 
days were not laid upon cement or properly jointed, 
the only thing ever used was puddle, and, therefore, 
these cross drains allowed a not inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the sewage to get into our soil, but of 
course that is all done away with now. 

476a. Are you of opinion or not, that long ago 
enteric fever was not very prevalent in Dublin? — 
No; I think it was always as prevalent as now, but 
it was confounded with typhus. 

477. How was it confounded with typhus, for there 
are special authorities who made this subject a study, 
and they would surely have discovered the post- 
mortem. appearance of enteric fever ? It was left 
to a French physician, Louis, to discover the 
peculiar pathology of enteric fever. My personal 
opinion is that enteric fever became prevalent in 
Dublin only after the introduction of water-closets, and 
when the water-closets were turned into defective 
bouse drains. Such house drains continue to 
the present day, almost in nine cases out of ten. 
Murchison lays down that exactly the same state of 
things took place in Edinburgh, and that enteric fever 

: was not known there until after the introduction of the 
■ water-closet system. The water-closet system with re- 
gard to a large portion of Dublin has only come into ex- 
Mtenco since I took up the question ; in the whole of 
. . jbe area west of where we are now there were not 
™y water-closets then, and yet there was a good 
deal of enteric there, and I cannot forget that one of 
our greatest physicians, Dr. Stokes, believed the two 
a ® 8easea were identical. He was of opinion that ex- 
-j feptwhen, perhaps, treated clinically, tlie diseases were 
I ’dentical, yet he was an acute observer, and still lie 
1 “®beved that the one disease was the same as the 
I ° ° er i that they were practically identical. 

I identical, bub of the same species? — 

? And typhus and typhoid were returned until a 
| JP^tively recent period in England simply as 

I I 11 u * Want y° u t° state whether, in your opinion, 
do house drainage, as distinguished from the main 
*fw.ei: S in Dublin, is defective or not 1 — The house 
®oius in Dublin, I may say, twenty years ago were, 

. I 1 1 _ ver y very few exceptions, defective, because they 
we not laid upon cement nor jointed with any- 
except common clay or puddle, and eonse- 
quently they all leaked ; but they are being replaced 
* °y pipe drains, and besides that an immense 
ofM -° f llouses#twenfc y years ago — oven in the case 
vV ^ rr * on ' s< I uare — were supplied with built drains, 

* oh very often had not built bottoms, but mere clay 
es - They were built of stone or brick sometimes, 


with flags on the bottom, not very well put together, 
and occasionally now I alight on some of these old 
drains. 

480. And into these the water soil pipe was dis- 
charged ? — Yes, and from these into the soil. 

481. It was the case in my own house in Fitz- 
william-square. W e have served notice on the owners 
to replace these drains with pipe drains; indeed 
so much importance was placed upon this, that by 
the_ Corporation Act of 1890 a house with a built 
dram is to be regarded as a bouse with no drainage 
-—I can give you the exact number of these built 
drains that have been replaced in the last few years ; 
they have gone up to thousands, but there was not 3 
per cent, of the drains made long ago proper drains. 
This diagram of mine shows the weekly deaths from 
enteric fever for a period of twenty-nine years up to the 
end of last year, with a curve showing the tempera^ 
ture and showing no striking relation between the 
incidence of disease and the temperature. The 
disease was distributed pretty well through the whole 
year. It also shows its malarial character — Mr. 
Harty, our city engineer, tells me there are over 6,000 
drains laid in the last few years on concrete — that is, 
new drains. At the same time I think there is a 
great deal in what Dr. Moore says about the pollution 
of the soil, owing to the first introduction of water- 
closets. 

482. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do you attribute any 
material share of the recent enteric fever to defective 
house drains? — No. 

483. Do you attribute any material share of 
that fever to articles of food, such as milk and shell- 
fish ?— I do. 

484. You do ? — Yes ; many years ago I investigated 
an outbreak of enteric fever in Dublin, that Dr. Moore 
knows a good deal about, for he made some researches 
himself in regard to it, and I found that sixty-three 
people suffering from enteric fever got milk from one 
dairy. On Fitzwilliam-square, where there are 70 
houses, there were eighteen milkmen supplying them, 
and there was fourteen cases of enteric fever in four- 
teen houses, and the whole of these houses were 
supplied with milk from one out of the eighteen dairies. 
In that dairy the owner himself and his daughter bad 
enteric fever, and I made a calculation according to 
the doctrine of probabilities as to what were the 
chances that this one dairy was supplying fourteen 
houses when there were eighteen dairymen supplying 
seventy houses, and it came out something like 1 to 
100,000,000,000. Dr. Moore at the same time ascer- 
tained that 33 per cent, of the cases admitted into Cork- 
street Hospital at that time were persons who had used 
that milk, and we have quite recently had an epidemic 
with about seventy cases, and attended by eight 
deaths from milk coming in from a dairy outside 
Dublin, in which dairy there was a case of enteric 
fever. Four of the Royal Irish Constabulary died, I 
think, and there were eight or nine fatal cases alto- 
gether. 

486. These are occasional epidemics ? — Yes ; but I 
think they occur very frequently — t found also cases 
attributable to another dairy. Some military people 
told me there were cases of enteric fever in their houses 
— some of them happened to be friends of my own, 
and T inquired where they got their milk, and I ascer- 
tained that four or five of the. people got their milk 
from a particular person. I went, to the house of that 
person, and I made inquiries, I asked was there any 
illness, and I was told one of the daughters had a cold, 
I asked to see her, and I found two of his daughters 
in bed and both had enteric fever ; one was recovering 
and the other in the middle of the disease. I after- 
wards traced a large number of cases to the use of 
the milk in that place. He was prosecuted for not 
having notified the disease, and the doctor who 
attended the case and had not notified it was also 
prosecuted, and they were both fined not very long 
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486. Wliat nmuber of outbreaks have you traced 
to milk in the last twenty years ? — Of absolutely con- 
clusive outbreaks four, and in. other cases it was 
tolerably certain, but there were dozens of suspected 
cases. 

486a. Have you had in Dublin any experience as 
regards the relation, between enteric fever and shell- 
fish 1 — I have. I was the first to read a paper on the 
subject of the propagation of enteric fever by shell-fish, 
and I know something about that. It is very nearly 
twenty years ago since I read a paper at the meeting 
of the British Medical Association in Cambridge with 
the rather sensational title “ Typhoid from Oysters.” 
I showed that I had examined oysters and found 
characteristic bacteria of sewage. I had unmistakeable 
evidence of sewage in the oysters, and I said I bad no 
doubt whatever that oysters were very frequently the 
means of communicating enteric fever. The same 
observation applies to cockles and mussels. My 
paper was nob treated seriously, I am sorry to 
say. The distinguished president of the section 
said “ I suppose, Dr. Cameron, this is one of 
your usual Irish jokes.” That is nearly twenty 
years ago. I published that paper in the “ Dublin 
Journal of Medical Science,” of which Dr. Moore 
is the editor ; but it did not seem to attract atten- 
tion for a considerable time until I investigated 
another epidemic of enteric fever in Dublin, which I 
traced clearly to the use of oysters ; and several other 
outbreaks have been also traced to the use of oysters 
in Dublin. We had two oyster beds in Dublin Bay 
— at Clontarf, and it was the Clontarf oysters I ex- 
amined, and in which I found sewage in considerable 
quantities. There was no mistake at all, it was 
sewage — Baoteriuvi in abundance, was present. The 
Port and Docks Board of Dublin asked me to 
make an investigation as to the desirability of having 
one of their two great oyster beds at Clontarf let for 
the purpose of keeping oysters there, and I made a 
report adverse to that, and these beds are not continued 
now ; but there have been other beds there for many 
centuries, and those beds, I think, still might be used, 
because they were artificially.elevated above the shore 
from which the sewage comes down. The sewage 
comes down trickling from the coasts into the sea, 
but immense quantities of sand had, in ancient times, 
Deen placed upon the bed of the sea shore and raised 
it higher than the beach, and upon these places num- 
bers of oysters are now cultivated, and I would not 
think it at all desirable that that industry should be 
destroyed, because the beds are safe above the sewage 
at low water, but the other place was below the level 
of the sewage at low water, and it was in the oysters 
there that I for the first time found evidence of 
sewage. May I mention one case more, where some 
people from England, over at the Horse Show a very 
few years ago, had luncheon the day before they left. 
There were fourteen peojile at lunch, which con- 
sisted of oysters, chicken, and bacon — a very simple 
lunch. I was one of the fourteen, but I did not 
take oysters ; I took the chicken and bacon. 
Eleven out of the fourteen took the oysters with 
or without the chicken and bacon, and of the 
persons who took the oysters, every one of them 
was attacked with the moat serious illness, and the 
three who did not take oysters escaped. I was one 
of these three ; otherwise, perhaps, I would not be here 
to-day giving evidence to the Committee. That is the 
last case I had, and it is only about three or four years 
ago, of disease spread by means of oysters. This 
was published in Dr. Moore’s journal, and lie will re- 
member that these were some very eminent people 
from England. 

487. Dr. J. W. Moore. — We gather from your 
evidence that the eating of oysters from the beds of 
Dublin Bay has practically ceased ? — Yes, except these 
oysters I mention from the high artificial bed. 

488. You are aware that the lower classes in 
Dublin partake very largely of the other class of 
shell fish — cockles? — Yes. 


489. And you are aware, perhaps, of the outbreaks 
of fever that occurred in 1899 at Exeter and 
Ipswich, from shell fish? — Yes; I have read the 
reports about them. 

490. Are you of opinion, that cockles might be a 
contributory cause here also? — The same observation 
as I made to oysters would apply to cockles. 

491. I have been investigating these matters my- 
self, and during the past autumn we traced many 
cases in t-he Meath Hospital to the eating of cockles 
in an uncooked state. — And to mussels, too. 

,492. Well, cockles chiefly — it was amongst 
children who had been at Clontarf, spending the 
day, and eating cockles, and they afterwards 
developed the typhoid. Cockles are generally eaten 
cooked, but oysters are eaten, generally, without 
being cooked. 

493. Dr. T. Thomson. — What would be tbe pro- 
cess of cooking in the case of cockles? — Boiling, 
mostly. 

494. Because I have investigated how cockles are 
cooked, and I find that people are in the habit of 
simply stea m i n g the cockles, and we know that the 
cockle opens in that process long before it could 
reach any stage of boiling ? — I don’t think the people 
of Dublin, are provided with steaming apparatus. 

495. I don’t refer to that. The cockles are simply 
put into an open vessel and steamed — if they were 
boiled, they would be tough, and they would not be 
eaten? — I’m very sorry that the Bill introduced 
into the House of Lords, last year, for the pro- 
tection of shell fish, was allowed to lapse; I hope 
it will be introduced this year again, for I have no 
doubt shell fish is a common cause, not only of en- 
teric fever, but of diarrhoea. We have had a terrible 
case in Dublin, where a whole family died, three or 
four years ago, from eating mussels which were 
taken out of filthy water. 

496. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That was 
at Seapoint? — Yes ; and there the whole family died. 

497. Dr. T. Thomson. — In recent years, I be- 
lieve, the sewerage system has been in process of 
reconstruction in Dublin? — The main drainage 
system. 

498. Naturally the soil has been excavated in the 
course of laying the new sewers, and there are those 
who think that excavation of polluted soil sometimes 
leads to the occurrence of enteric fever : do you think 
there lias been any relation of that sort in Dublin, 
' between the fever and the excavations ? — W e have had 
very, very strong suspicion that the immense excava- 
tions that have taken place in Dublin have had some- 
thing to do with the increase of enteric fever. I 
know a case where the excavation of ground that had 
been polluted — this occurred at the Clergy 
Daughters’ School — was followed by an outbreak of 
enteric fever, which was clearly attributable to the 
excavations made for the purpose of making a new 


sewer. , 

499. All these causes having been considered, 
what is your final opinion as to the main cause of 
enteric fever in Dublin? — My opinion is, that in 
Dub lin , from some cause or other the disease is 
associated with soil; we have polluted soil, 

trust, by recent operations, will, after, some iurtoer 
time, become more purified, by insisting on tue 
cessation of the discharge of sewage from cr 
drains into the soil, and also by mam drainag 
improvements that will have been caused by toe 
main drainage system. Many districts that were 
imperfectly sewered, for example, along e A ’ 
wiU now be provided with proper sewers, and toe 
drainage of the whole city will be greatly ^proved- 
I look forward to a substantial improvement ;Min» 
made by the main drainage works, m regard 
enteric fever. ‘ , n :i to- 

500. In reference to the relation of the soU^ 
enteric fever, I think you possess some figures 

the levels of sub-soil water? -Yes. 
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501. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Before wo leave enteric 
fever, you said that this diagram did not show sea- 
sonal prevalence of the disease? — Not very well. 

502. I think you will see it does, in this way : the 
scale is a defective scale, but, according to it typhoid 
prevailed to the extent of 100 per cent, more in the 
end of the summer, and in the autumnal months, 
than in the spring? — I see that; but the result does 

. not show it ns strongly ns I thought it would. It is 
a question of season rather than "of temperature. 

503. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — But it is 
, a fact that it is always in the autumn that these 
x fevers are highest ? — Yes. 

; 504. Dr. T. Thomson.— A s to the infantile deatli 

rate, you pointed out that it is not, in Dublin, a 
very high rate, and that Dublin compares favourably 
with many other places, hut there is one matter I 
wish to be quite clear about — I wish to know 
. whether I have understood you properly — you said 
that, as Dublin has a fairly high birth rate, to 
that extent the low infantile death rate is all 
the more creditable? — Yes; but I don’t think there 
is much stress to be laid upon it. 

505. Do you think that the height of the birth 
rate has any relation to the infantile death rate 
» when, the latter is reckoned per 1,000 births? — Oh, 
| high infantile mortality must be reckoned as adding 
j to our general death rate : I think that is the way it 
] is put by any vital statistics I have seen. It is only 
i 3-92 per 1,000 total deaths with us, while in 

( English towns it is nearly 50 per cent, greater. 

506. As regards the infantile death rate per 1,000 
births, you are better than some, and woi'se lb a n 
others?— Yes, wo are glad even to be an average; 

I mentioned it for this reason, that we have been 
described over and over again— and in the public 
press, even — as having one of the highest infantile 
j death rates in the world. 

j B 5l ? 7 ‘ kavo some figures, given us by the 
Registrar-General for Ireland, as regards causes 
J of death in Dublin ; and I should like to 
.1 taow fr om yotx, as you must have considered this 


i matter in your capacity of Medical Officer of Health, 
what are the particular causes of death, in Dublin 
• are mainly responsible for the high death 
ate?— -The high death rate of Dublin is 
a L ^hik, to high death rate amongst 
; 86,000 of the lowest class of the popu- 

lation out of the 245,000. That being the case, 
if ' S ^ iavo such a high death rate, especially 
when the zymotic death rate is no higher than the 
average, and the infantile death rate is not higher 
J rf. the average?— I think it proceeds from 
| 5?5 nc y fr°d and comforts. 

, 08. I am afraid I have not made myself clear — it 
? “ e particular diseases I want to get from you 1 — 
am going to lead up to that by showing why thev 
susceptible to disease. I believe they are 
1 i ® rfe d— -I believe a large porportion of the people 
if tnVf?,"? 0n bread, porter, and tea. These appear 
hnn tlleir ^ ree ^ples, and I don’t think their 
i ^ as warm and comfortable as they ought 

e - They are underfed, a great- many of them 
i P 00r — the large majority are very poor — 

1 j. jtay su^r from all diseases that arise from 
' same hind of people, in most other 

1 I at a H events, will have a high death rate, and 
{ DermI ^sarne that we have a larger portion of these 
ji j, ‘ \ the fact that one-third of the people die 
] p ™°«ses and hospitals, double that in other 
[ Drn ^ S LT 0W3 „ that. Therefore, if there is that large 
| tion rf™ ia 1 the population less viable, the popula- 

\ % .. . that class being higher than usual, will raise 
IWf ^ ,, 6a, th rate of the whole population, and I 
the fw. 9 khe higher death rate proceeds from 
peonle * v they are, in fact, a poverty-stricken 

®Uch-l.T ° ea * 1500 httle, and perhaps drink too 
509 4 rea, Hy cannot see any other causes. 
o . u t what I wanted to know was the diseases ? 
immediate causes of death? 


!?!?■ j?: es ■ -Phthisis is a very serious disease. 

oil. That is in excess of the normal ?— Decidedly ; 
it is about 34. per 10,000 per annum amongst the 
whole population; and a very large proportion of 
these deaths occur amongst these 85,000 people. 

512. Dr. J. W. Moore.— T hirty-four per 10,000? 
—Yes; we constantly see young men in that class 
die from phthisis, and there is no proper provision 
to give them a chance in the earlier stages of the 
disease— we have only one place where patients 
suffering from tuberculosis can he sent, and it won't 
afford accommodation for 5 per cent, of the number 
that it would be desirable to send to these places. 
I hardly ever knew a young man or woman of that 
chiss having tuberculosis who ever recovered. There' 
is a very high rate of mortality amongst them; 
they suffer very much during the cold weather from 
diseases of the organs of respiration. They are 
awfully prevalent in Dublin, and you will see an 
enormous number of deaths due to diseases of the 
organs of respiration, including phthisis. I think 
the total would be something like 7 per 1,000, 
or nearly half the total death rate of many healthy 
rural districts. Then they suffer, also, a good deal 
from kidney disease : Bright’s disease is very 
common amongst them. 

513-514. Dr. T. Thomson. — And that, also, is in 
excess of the average ?— Yes ; all constitutional 
diseases amongst that class are in excess. 

515. Are there any other diseases in excess? — 
Yes ; I think all constitutional diseases are in excess. 

516. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Do you call pulmonary 
consumption a constitutional disease? — No; I am 
not talking of that; I mean Bright's disease, and 
diseases of that kind. 

517. Has the prevalence of tuberculosis ever en- 
gaged the attention of the Sanitary Authority of 
Dublin? — Yes; we have sent round notices con- 
stantly, and invited persons to have their places dis- 
infected, and we occasionally disinfect rooms that 
have been occupied by phthisis patients; but we 
have no notification of the disease, and we get no 
notice from the Registrar-General's office of deaths 
from phthisis, as we do of other diseases, and I 
wish we did — I wish we had, I won’t say compulsory 
notification, but some kind of notification, that 
would enable us to offer to disinfect these places. 
A great deal could be done, I think, by hygienic 
measures, to lessen that disease, and one of the best 
would be disinfection of the places from which 
persons had been removed suffering from that 
disease, for in other places, we know that when a 
tenant goes into a house where phthisis patients have 
been treated and a patient dies, the place has to be 
re-papered and disinfected at their own expense, and 
altogether treated as in cases of small .pox. For in- 
stance, in all the places in Grand Canary, where 
patients of this class go, their rooms, when they 
leave, must be completely rerpapered and disinfected. 

518. Is it your opinion there is the profoundest 
ignorance as to the causes of pulmonary consumption 
amongst the population of Dublin? — Oh, yes; they 
don’t believe it is contagious at all, and it is quite 
evident where a large proportion of the population — 
about one-third of the families in Dublin— live in 
one room, it is quite evident where there is a patient 
suffering from phthisis in that room, there is great 
danger ; but they do not recognise the danger — they 
pay no attention whatever to the fact that it is a 
contagious disease, for they don’t know it is con- 
tagious, in fact; and therefore, if a patient is 
actually dying he remains in the same room with, 
the rest of his family until he dies. Of course, I 
am not prepared to offer any solution of the great 
difficulty — I don’t think it would he feasible to 
make it a notifiable disease. You could not remove 
them to hospital, and you could not take them awav 
out of the rooms which they inhabit — it would effect 
a social revolution. 
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519. You know that the National Association for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis is largely circulating 
placards, at present, to inform the people on that 
point? — Yes; and I am recommending the Public 
Health Committee to circulate these large posters 
here. 

520. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — But if you 
find cases of phthisis in Dublin, you have no place 
to send them to? — No ; and what is the use of notifi- 
cation ? 

521. You must treat them in the rooms where 
they are? — Yes. 

522. Dr. J. W. Moore. — But the patients, and 
those in attendance on them, should be told how the 
spread of the disease could be prevented, for pul- 
monary tuberculosis is, we know, one of the most 
preventable diseases, and it is only when the expec- 
toration dries that it becomes infectious ? — It is very 
difficult to know what to do in these cases; there 
are so many people suffering from that disease. At 
present, what can you do with them? 

523. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The diffi- 
culty is to know where will you put them? — Yes. 

524. Dr. T. Thomson. — There is another source of 

information in your possession which the Com- 
mittee has not been put in possession of, 
namely the number of cases of infectious 
disease tbat have been notified since the 

Infectious Disease Notification Act, 1889, was 
adopted in Dublin. How long has the Act 

been in operation in Dublin? — Immediately after 
the passing of it — I think it must be ten years 
now in operation, and I may say that the Corpora- 
tion invariably adopt every Act, even if it is only 
a permissive Act, in relation to the public health. 
They have not only adopted the Notification Act, 
hut they have added measles to the notifiable 
diseases. There is a return showing the number of 
cases for last year, but I understand you want it 
for the whole period? 

525. Yes; for that would enable us to compare 
the number of cases with the number of patients 
treated in hospital? — There were about 5,000 cases 
last year. 

526. We should he glad to know more about the 
hospital accommodation in Dublin for infectious 
diseases? — We can give you a printed document 
•howing the number of beds. 

527. I noticed that you made some complaint 
about the power regarding the providing of hospitals, 
and that such powers are not compulsory on the 
Sanitary Authority, but I take it they have that 
power? — Yes, they have the power. 

528. And you know that that is the usual state 
of things, and that it is not customary to have 
compulsory power except under the Isolation Hos- 
pital Act of 1893, which only applies to certain 
districts? — Yes; but when the Boards of Guardians 
were the sanitary authorities it was compulsory, but 
now there is no such compulsion. 

629. But in that respect you are on the same 
footing with other districts in England and Wales? 
— Yes, it is only permissive. 

530. Dealing with the subject of notification, I 
wish to refer to a statement you made yesterday, 
that certain districts which abut on the city have 
not compulsory notification of infectious diseases — 
do you regard the fact that these districts have not 
adopted compulsory notification of disease as in any 
way involving danger to the public health of 
Dublin? — I think it is; for, if there was notifica- 
tion it would lead to the disinfecting of the pre- 
mises, and the disease might he prevented from 
spreading. As a rule, these townships are virtually 
part of the city of Dublin — there is no artificial or 
natural division, and if cases are allowed to remain 
unnoticed, and the places not disinfected in the 
townships, we are in danger of an invasion of the 
disease from them. I will take a case in point, 
showing the importance of notifying infectious 
disease outside the city — the case to which I refer 
was the means of spreading typhoid through the 


city. The case was in a dairy, and it was not 
notified, and if it had been, the Sanitary Authority 
would have taken proper measures to prevent the 
milk from that place being sold. The result was 
that a number of people got enteric fever, and 
several of them died from it. 

531-2. I should like you to tell me a little rnore- 
about your food supplies, particularly milk, as re- 
gards the storage of milk in Dublin, and its distribu- 
tion — whether these measures are carried out satis- 
factorily? — I don’t know if I have handed in the 
regulations we have adopted with regard to dairies. 
We have recently adopted a stricter code of bye- 
laws. The fault we have to find as to the persons 
attending cows and milking them, it is very hard to 
keep them and their hands clean. When preparing 
a revised edition of the bye-laws, I asked the 
Public Health Committee to have a clause intro- 
duced dealing with the attendants in dairies, and 
that they should have proper means of keeping them- 
selves clean. Bye-law No. 22, which the Committee 
has adopted, is as follows — “Every person, while 
engaged in millring cows, should keep his hands and 
person in a cleanly condition, and his dress shall also 
be kept in a cleanly condition. Before the men 
milk a cow any manure that may be near the 
animal should he moved to the manure heap. The 
cow should be kept in a clean condition, and before 
being milked, the udder should be washed.” The 
dairymen have the greatest objection to wash the 
cow’s udder; they say — but I don’t know whether 
there is any truth in it — that the yield of milk is 
diminished, and, perhaps, if cold water is used, the 
shock -will cause the milk to be withheld; but, if 
warm water is used, I don’t see how the washing of 
the udder could diminish the yield ; I know in well- 
kept dairies the udders are always washed. I have 
given strict instructions to the Inspector of Dairies 
on this subject — we have five inspectors- — that, if 
that bye-law is not observed to prosecute persons, 
and to bring them before the police magistrates. 

533. Are the conditions under which milk is stored 
and delivered satisfactory ? — Not quite. Sometimes 
the milk is not stored in a perfectly safe place ; but 
on the whole, I think the milk is not exposed to any 
serious contamination. The dairies and milk shops 
are regularly inspected, and at all events the Public 
Health Committee have done tlieir best by having a 
very large staff — a much larger than any other town 
I know of. We differ from other towns by having a 
larger number of dairies ; we have 250 dairy yards, 
with 5,000 cows. 

534. What is the difference between a dairy yard 
and a dairy ? — The dairy is the shop where the milk 
is sold. There may or may not be a dairy yard with 
a shop. We have nearly 500 milk shops, and nearly 
250 of them are not associated with dairy yards. 


535. In fact I suppose the dairy yard is the cow- 
led where the cows are kept 1 — The shops are in the 
>wn and the dairy yards are in more remote parts.. 
he shops are more central. 

536. But what you really mean by dairy yards is- 
le cow-sheds where the animals are kept ? Yes. 

537. Dr. J. W. Moore.— There are two things 
lentioned in the bye-laws, cow-sheds and dairy yards? 
-No ; the cow-sheds are dealt with under the 
lontagious Diseases Animals Act. 

538. But I think if you refer to the bye-laws you 
'ill see that one of them mentions both dairy yards 
nd cow-sheds?- Yes, I think they are cow-sheds and 
airy yards ; but these only relate to milch cows. 

539. Is there not a difference between a cow-shed 
nd a dairy yard. Is not the dairy yard a congiomora- 
ionof cow-sheds, and is not the cow-shed a small 
hed where perhaps one or two cows are kept (—no, 
hey are practically the same thing. 

540. Are the c’ow-sheds included m the M0 
,as mentioned S-Yes. There areno she* 

h»t hare not a yard of some kind ; 1 bat m m ‘ 
he English towns I hare seen cows kept where 
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sere no yards whatever, and in these cases the 
manure was put under ground in a little pit and 
carried away very frequently, and I must say that the 
feiry yards T saw in London were vary nicely kept. 
The cows were clean and the place was kept strictly 
dean ; hut in Dublin the dairy yards are very often 
of immense size, and they seem to have a great objec- 
| [ion to pave them, as they say the horses are con- 
t stantly slipping on the pavement. We have caused 
■| j great many improvements to bo made, but the head 
vj of the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council 
| may give some evidence before the Committee, for 
•'.j (hat department has a great deal to do with dairy 
iij yards under the Contagious Diseases Animals Act, 
and they are in a position to state how the dairy yards 
stand now as to the position in which they stood ten 
or fifteen yearn ago. I think there has been great 
- improvement in our condition, but there is a great 
| deal to he improved yet, and some of the yards are 
I notin the position they ought to be in at all ; but we 
| have no power to refuse to allow a dairy yard to be 
% pat up even in Merrion-squiu-e or Fits'/william-square, 

I or to get rid of an objectionable one when they have 
complied with the bye-laws as to places for cows. We 
| we getting these placards put up in the dairy yards for 
| the information of the woi’kmen themselves. 

J| 541. Dr. T. Thomson. — Will you tell us quite briefly, 
M since I suppose we shall have information in detail 
« from some other person, how the house refuse is stored 
I and removed in Dublin 1 — Well, there are two means 
c| of storage. One consists of ashpits, permanent struc- 
| tares, and the other system consists of iron bins move- 
; J able. We are doing our very best to get rid of the 
| permanent ashpits, and I think about 7,000 have been 
got rid of. ■! ust as we have practically got rid of 
f potties, on the ground that they were a nuisance and 
| injurious to health, so we are getting rid of all the 
ashpits, except in exceptional cases, where they are 
I situated at the end of long gardens, and I hope that 
l in Dublin as well as in Edinburgh that there will bo 
: neither petty nor ashpit in a short time. There is an 

I enormous number of bius used. The bins in the case 
of tenement houses have not been emptied every day, 

| tot the Public Health Committoo are very anxious 
that they should be. The Public Health Committee, 

•j however, have no jurisdiction as regards the cleansing 
, of the city. That rests with the Cleansing Committee. 
■| They have the matter under consideration. They 
| have made a strong recommendation to the Cleansing 
Committee — and to the Council itself — with regard 
\ toe advisability of having these bins emptied every 
day Up to the present they have not done so ; 
tot in view of the recent scare the Public Health Com- 
| ^ee, at their own expense, though they are not the 
1 Cleansing Committee, directed that the bins should 
heemptied every day, and they had the sanction of the 
Local Government Board for that ; because, of course, 
'Was an expense that could hardly have been legifci- 

I "lately incurred by the Sauitary Authority. It is a 
question of expense. The Cleansing Committee are 
2 ytoing to do it if they have sufficient money provided 
k estimates to enable them to do so. 

542. Are we to understand, then, that in conse- 
j toence of the insufficient frequency of the removal of 
' y C(m tents of these bins, nuisances have arisen ? — 
they overflow. If we had two shifts it would 
$ more often removal, but the Monday, Wednes- 
| toy and Friday removal means that from Friday until 
| „ e Monday there are three days, and, besides that, the 
I 2% is a day on which there is a larger amount of 
i °™> Specially in the form of vegetables, introduced 
j the houses of the poor, and the vegetable 

;; rotors remain from the Friday until Monday. 
1 to objectionable, but it is very expensive, this 
I 2? d° mest ic scavenging, 
j 4o. What becomes of the house refuse when 
; j"' ov ed ? — Portion of the house refuse goes into a 
which is moored in the river nearly facing the 
"stom House, and is taken a long way out to sea, 
6 same as is done in Liverpool, and another portion 

■ 1 
1 


of it that is of some use for manuring purposes is 
brought to one or other of two depots, both within 
the city, and concerning both of which complaints, 
but not very often, have been made, having regairi 
to the odour. A very large portion of vegetable 
refuse is brought to these depots — I would say many 
hundreds of tons in the year — it might probably go to 
thousands of tons, and this vegetable refuse becomes 
very offensive, and afterwards it is carted away to be 
used along with stable manure. Any portion that is 
of any value to farmers is retained at the depots 
until it can be carted away to the country, and the 
part that is of no value, such as ashes and things of 
that sort, go out to sea. 

544. So that apparently a nuisance arises also 
from the depositing of this refuse T — Yea. Some of 
this stuff is burned in one of the two depots. A 
large quantity is destroyed in a furnace, but I think 
you will have some evidence about the erection of 
the “ Destructor,” but that is not in my department. 

545. However, it is a question that does come 
within your cognizance, whether a nuisance does 
arise in the removal of the refuse, and I understand 
that that is so 1 ? — Yes, and of course there is a 
nuisance from these depots. 

546. That being so, have you any suggestion to 
make as to a remedy 1 — I am strongly in favour of 
the use of destructors, and 1 have always been in 
favour of them. 

547. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I believe one of these 
depots at Marrowbone-lane is in close proximity to 
the disinfecting chamber 1 — Yes. 

548. In fact they are on the same premises 1 — Yes, 
we are tenants to the Cleansing Department for 
portion of the ground. 

549. Do you think any risk of infection arises in 
that way? — Well, that is a place in which no very 
offensive matter is supposed to be brought. That 
place is primarily and mainly established for street 
refuse — the wearing away of the macadamised streets, 
and it is mainly mud from tire streets, but of course 
the mud from the streets contains some horse manure 
and that goes up to the dep6t. 

550. And a good deal more than that, too 1 — Well, 
that goes up to the place next the disinfecting 
chamber, but the manure stuff proper is sold to the 
farmers. It has been often suggested that the depdt 
should be outside the city, but the cost of carting 
would be greatly increased. The element of expense, 
always comes in, and even outside the city it would 
be extremely difficult to get a depot. There is a place 
outside the city in a remote place, where one would 
t.Kinlr no one would complain, and the scavenge 
brought there is not very objectionable, and yet com- 
plaints have been made regarding it — that is, at the 
Crumlin road, in a great wide space, and even as 
regards that place complaints have been made, and 
I have been called upon by the Cleansing Committee 
to make suggestions for removing the cause of com- 
plaint. I suggested using disinfectants and making 
mechanical arrangements, which have been carried 
out. The Cleansing Department are most anxious 
that the collection and storage of the enormous 
amount of offensive matter should be removed with as 
little offence as possible, but wherever you put it 
someone will complain. But one thing I would 
strongly pi'ess, that is, against these enormous quanti- 
ties of vegetable matter being brought into the city at 
all, and I think the Markets Committee should make 
regulations to that effect, and that that would mitigate 
the nuisance substantially. 

551. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Do you approve of the 
practice of erecting dwellings upon what might be 
termed mud-ground — ground made by the deposit of 
road manure, and cinders, and so on, because we 
know it has occurred 1 — Yes ; and whenever I was 
consulted I always recommended — and it has been 
done in the case of the Bow-lane dwellings — that a 
certain process should be adopted, and the process I 
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recommended was that the ground should be covered 
with concrete, and not only that, but that a fine layer 
of not more than half an inch, or an inch at the out- 
side, of asphalt, or any bituminous material that re- 
sembled asphalt, should be used. The Bow-lane 
dwellings have been built on an ancient deposit of 
street refuse, and the whole area on which the houses 
have been built — not merely the interior of the 
houses, but the outside portion — has been covered 
with concrete, and then covered with a layer of 
asphalt, and hardly ever a case of infectious disease 
occurs there, and I believe if the city of Dublin 
rested on a layer of asphalt, you would hardly ever 
have a case of enteric fever. I don’t think a case 
of enteric fever ever occurred in the 144 
families living in the Bow-lane area, but unless 
some such precaution was taken, and unless the heap 
existed for some years, so that any disease germs 
might be dead long ago, I would not allow a bouse to 
be erected on a place like that. When the Public 
Health Committee have allowed houses to be con- 
structed on places of that sort, they required concreting 
to be carried out, but many houses have been erected 
on places of the kind before the building bye-laws 
came into existence. These bye-laws are only a few 
years in existence. A great many things were done 
before that ought not to have been done, but they 
won’t be done in the future. 

552. Dr. T. Thomson. — As regards the housing in 
Dublin, leaving out for a moment the peculiar 
difficulty of the question of the tenement houses, what 
view do you take as regards the quality of the houses 
in which the working classes ordinarily reside. Have 
you a large proportion of what are generally known 
as jerry-built dwellings in Dublin? — Not a very large 
number. Nothing at all to be compared to the 
English towns, because there was no necessity for 
them, and the reason is that the houses that were 
built in the English towns for these classes are not 
the houses that are occupied by them in Dublin. The 
houses in Dublin are not like the houses in Belfast, 
where houses for that particular class have been built. 
Here they are not occupying houses that were 
originally built for them. 

553. Have you many cellar dwellings? — Well, 
every bouse in Dublin nearly has an underground 
storey, but very few are now occupied. I can 
give you the number of cellar dwellings that 
have been closed from the 31st of August, 1879, to 
the 31st of December, 1898 — it was 896, and I 
think it will be found that there are very few cellar 
•dwellings now occupied except those that comply 
with the provisions of the Public Health Act. 

554. That is what I wanted to know? — Yes ; and 
they are generally occupied by persons who undertake 
to do the cleansing of the house ; and that is generally 
done in a very perfunctory way. 

555. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Have you 
many cellar dwellings in Dublin — aren’t what are 
called cellar dwellings really kitchens? — Well, that 
is what is called a cellar. The general idea of a 
cellar in Dublin is a place with one opening up 
to the street. As regards kitchen dwellings, we 
have insisted that they should be boarded, and 
as I have said, a very large number of these places 
are occupied by people who undertake the cleaning of 
the house. 

556. Are these kitchens in the basement of first- 
class houses ? — Yes ; some of them, but nob all. Some 
•of them are very good dwellings, and it would be a 
pity to pub the people out of them. 

557. Dr. J. W. Moore. — The definition iu Section 82 
•of the Public Health Act is “ any cellars including 
for the purposes of this Act in that expression any 
vault or underground room” 1 — Yes ; well, a kitchen 
is an underground room, and there are very few 
cellars opening into the open air, and all the 
insanitary cellars have been closed long ago. The 
back kitchens have little light or sanitary accommoda- 
tion often. 


558. Dr. T. Thomson. — As regards any scheme ou 
a large scale for the rehousing of the working classes in 
unsanitary areas in Dublin, would it be practicable 
in your opinion to rehouse these people on the area 
from which they were dispossessed if any area were 
cleared and houses rebuilt on it ? — I think some of 
the areas should provide for the same number of 
persons that are now on them. 

559. The question I ask would not imply that, 
but rather whether you would have to go outside 

Dublin to find the necessary ground to build upon? 

Por the health of the people it would be certainly 
better to transfer them outside the city or to the 
outer portion of the city. 

560. But my point is to know whether it would be 
possible, for, no doubt, we are in agreement that 
density of population is a thing to be avoided, since at 
all events the re-housing of these people on the same 
areas would not imply a degree of density in excess 
of the present density in the city of Dublin ? — I admit 
that ; but when the areas are cleared of their present 
insanitary dwellings, a very large proportion of the 
same people should be allowed to go back to them 
into the improved dwellings ; still I should like to see a 
thinning out or weeding out of that central portion of 
the city. There is a very dense population there. I 
think T estimated that there are something like 350 
persons to the acre. 

561. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Consider- 
ing the present state of these houses, and the absence 
of yards and proper thoroughfares, how could you 
possibly put the same number of people on the same 
area as you would clear out of the unsanitary dwellings 
in overcrowded areas ? — I said only in some of them, 
where the houses have disappeared altogether and 
been closed as insanitary ; but in the great majority 
of cases we could not put in the same number of 
people again. We are not doing it in Bride’s-alley 


area. 

562. We had from the Registrar-G-eneral evidence 
about four families living in one room — a family in 
each comer and the landlady living in the middle?— 
Oh, that is an old joke. He only told that as an 
anecdote — for about thirty years ago that was told to 
one of the police magistrates. The man was charged 
with assault, and he said — “ We were five happy 
families, living there in happiness and peace, until the 
tenant in the middle took in a lodger.” That was only 
a joke — it does not occur now. 

583. But, notwithstanding that, isn’t it the casein 
Dublin that more than one family occupy one room ? 
— I don’t think so ; but they take in lodgers, which 
would amount to the same thing. 

564. Of course, if you had a family with six lodgers, 
what does that mean but two families in one room ? 
— But there are regions that don’t contain one-third 
of the population at present that they did contain. 
There is an immense region in Moore-street, for 
instance, and there are other insanitary places where 
the houses have been closed as unfit for habitation, 
and if these areas were completely cleared and new 
dwellings built they could be inhabited by as many 
people as are there now, because the houses are 
derelict and in ruins. 

565. Dr. T. Thomson.— But wouldn’t your own 
suggestion about the tall houses, which you considere 
an advantage permit of your housing the total num er 
dispossessed from these areas ? — Yes ; but there is 
an invincible objection to the tall houses among 
the Dublin working people. They wont live m 


566. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— But the old 
houses themselves are tall houses?— Yes; they are 


567. And that is a tall house?— It is; butt 
london houses are six or seven storeys. TheDuwm 
eople don’t like houses of more than two or 
;oreys ; in fact, they would prefer cottages if they 
mid 7 get them, and that is a difficult question with 
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568. Chairman. — When compulsory powers for the 
removal of the people from one of these houses are 
jiren isn’t there always a scheme for the re-housing 
of these people submitted to the Local Government 
803rd, and approved of by them before more than ten 
iacilies are evicted ? — Yes ; but that does not apply 
| jj the working of the Public Health Act. It only 
; jpplies to the working of the Housing of the Working 
| flakes Act. We have closed a whole court, called 
I Ts&ffe’s-court, with no provision whatever for the 
| lilies, and there was an immense number of families 
I ia that place. 

| 669. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — And what 
- lecomes of these people?— They go to other places 
’ jod make other places insanitary and overcrowded. 
Jo compensation is given to the owner of Taaffe’s- 
toiirt, and I would be very glad if some of the Com- 
mittee went and saw Taaffe’s court, which has been 
closed up, and 1 suppose will become a ruin. 

I 570. Dr. T. Thomson. — You told us yesterday there 
| uere certain streets and alleys in Dublin not taken 
j over by the Corporation ? — Mostly alleys and court- 
1 says and lanes. 

i 571. But not streets ? — No, except some new streets 
' that have not yet been taken in charge ; but none of 
| the old streets are not in charge. 

1 572. These are only lanes and alleys? — Yes, and 
5 courts and passages. 

3 573. Are all of them old ? — They are mostly very 
\ old— centuries some of them. 

t 574. Are they central ? — Yes ; they are everywhere. 

I " 575. How many of them are there? — There are 
250 of them. I have a list of them made out. 

576. How are these lanes and alleys cleansed? — 
The Public Health Committee suggested to the 
5 Cleansing Committee some years ago that some 
of the most offensive of these lanes should be 
: cleansed under the section of the Public Health 

I Act, that provides that the Sanitary Authority may 
cleanse the streets and lanes not in their charge, and 
charge the cost to the owners of the property abutting 
® the places ; and I think I mentioned that they 
tad cleaned those lanes perhaps two and three times 
in the week, and they found it impossible to recover 
tie cost from the owners, but they don’t clean 
| all. 

| 577. What proportion are now cleansed ?— I think 
vegave them a list of about sixty or seventy of the 
vorst of them that we asked them to cleanse. 

578. Dr. T. Thomson. — I wished to get from you 
I not so much the exact figures as an expression of 
j opinion from you on the condition of these lanes j 
f>d if that condition is unsatisfactory, whether it 
% a not desirable it should be remedied, and in 
| 'tat manner it can be remedied ? — Of course the 
proper and legal way of dealing with that evil is to 
ask the owners of the property which abuts on these 
knes to pave them, and light them, and sewer them, 

• audthento hand them over to the Corporation, who will 
4 charge of them and keep them in order. 

1 579. Am I to understand that at present they are 
| paved, lighted, or sewered? — Hardly any of them. 
I ° et kaps four or five have lamps — not more. Some 
| are roughly paved, and some not at all. Some 
I “^0 sewers ; some of the sewers are fairly good, others 
I sotgood, and others have none at all — merely surface 
; ^kage. To do that would cost a very large sum 
I 0 Noney, and there would be considerable difficulty 
a ^deuced in recovering the amount expended, for 
| 11 ff °uld have to be carried out under the Private Im- 
ftovement Expenses clause of the Public Health Act ; 
aid our experience is, that the Corporation almost 
'^variably lose something in doing that. In recent 
Rhemes all the money has been recovered, and we 
a list of these places we have put in order, for 
i we have recovered the money, for we have been 
: ® ote successful lately than formerly, for there were 
■ ^ technical points not attended to formerly that 
' jf Veil ted our recovering the expenses. I am strongly 
°pmion that these 260 alleys and courtways should 


be in the charge of the Corporation, and in saying 
that I may say T speak on behalf of the Public 
Health Committee, whose opinion coincides with min e 
on the subject. 

580. But in the meantime they appear to be in an 
unsatisfactory state? — Yes ; and in the meantime 
they ought to he cleaned. 

581. And are they not? — They are not — some of 
them, I think. 

582. They offer a considerable contrast to the' 
streets in charge of the Corporation, I suppose ? — 
They do. 

583. Are these streets in a satisfactory condition 
as regards scavenging? — I think the streets of 
Dublin are fairly clean ; I really do think that. 

584. You have in Dublin a main drainage scheme 
apparently not yet completed, and in the meantime 
sewage is passing into the Liffey ? — Yes, all the 
sewage of Dublin goes into the Liffey. 

585. And I assume, therefore, that the condition 
of the Liffey is not satisfactory? — At present we 
don’t notice anything offensive, but in the summer 
time no doubt it is offensive. 

586. But when this scheme is completed will that 
put the Liffey in a satisfactory condition, or are there 
any sewers still likely to foul the Liffey? — Some 
sewage will still go in, but it will be very insignifi- 
cant. The whole of the sewage of Newbridge goes 
into the Liffey', and besides that some of the districts 
outside Dublin, but the quantity' will be very small, 
and we know how readily organic matter oxidises in 
running water. 

587. How far away is Newbridge from Dublin? — 
It is about twenty-five miles, and I may say that we 
have analysed the water of the Liffey above Island 
Bridge, and it almost bears comparison with the 
Yartry, notwithstanding that the sewage from 
Newbridge and some of the villages along comes 
into it. 

588. But the river is a very rapid one? — Yes, it is 
pretty rapid. The whole river is about sixty-five 
miles. It is a zigzag river. 

589. Dr. J. W. Moore. — The length is fifty 
miles ? — That is a long course ; but in a straight 
line it would not be more than a third of that dis- 
tance. 

590. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — You told us 
you had four lady sanitary inspectors ? — Yes, tem- 
porary inspectors. 

591. And that you were quite satisfied with the 
improvement they had made? — Yes, I have had 
evidence from persons competent to give evidence 
that they saw good result from their work. 

592. I understand you to state that the Corporation 
took proceedings against tenants of tenement houses, 
under Section 21 of the Public Health Act, and that 
the judgment was given against you ? — Yes. 

593. Have you got a copy of that judgment?— No, 
but that was not in that particular case. 

594. Wasn’t it a lady sanitary inspector that com- 
plained in that case ? — Yes, she complained that an 
individual room was in an unsanitary state, and I 
went myself for the purpose of strengthening the 
evidence of the lady sanitary inspector, Mrs. Smith, 
and saw the place myself, and gave evidence before 
the magistrate, and the magistrate said the law did 
not enable him to deal with that case, but, in com- 
pliment to me he marked the case “no rule” — he 
did not dismiss it. 

595. But you haven’t taken the case further? — No 
he said “ Provide for it in your bye-laws.” 

596. Are you instituting any proceedings against 
occupiers of tenement houses under this section at 
present where the sanitary accommodation is situated 
in a yard common to two houses ? — No, not now, for 
we are stopped by the judgment of the Queen’s 
Bench, but we are trying to get at that under the bye- 
laws for tenement houses. 
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597. I mean cases where two houses have a common 
yard?- — Yes, we got a conviction there, but there are 
so few in that position compared to the others. 

598. But you have proceeded against the occupiers 
of tenement rooms 1 — Y es. 

599. And with what result? — The result was that 
Mr. Wall made no rule. He said a single room did 
not mean premises. 

600. And you did not take the case further ? — No, 
because we are going to try and reach these indivi- 
dual rooms by these new bye-laws in regard to tene- 
ment houses. The bye-laws have not yet been 
confirmed by the Local Government Board, and Mr. 
Wall thinks we might get at the individual rooms by 
our bye-laws, but I am afraid some of them are ultra 
vires. 

601. You told us about dust-bins and that you 
have substituted them in a great number of instances 
for the old ashpits ? — Yes. 

602. Is there anything to prevent the tenants 
putting refuse into the bins that was not intended, 
such as liquid and excreta ? — I am afraid, looking 
upon the bins as a sanitary accommodation it is a 
doubtful point whether a bin could be regarded in 
that aspect. 

603. Have you any difficulty in enforcing that 
bye-law that they shall not put liquid refuse or ex- 
creta into these dust-bins ? — W ell, we have not done 
anything that way. It is on the notices, and the 
Cleansing Committee have bye-laws of their own 
dealing with that. There have been no prosecutions 
yet under that, hut there are three prosecutions 
pending. 

604. A great deal has been said about the high 
death rate of Dublin during the last epidemic, and I 
believe it reached its maximum at that time, when it 
was 51 *3 ? — Yes. 

605. Would you say that was a period when 
epidemic was nearly common throughout the kingdom ? 
— Yes, in many towns in the kingdom, for I find in 
the week ending the 6 th of January, the death rate 
in London increased to S7’l, and that is double the 
normal rate ; while in Kensington it was 33‘5 ; 
Fulham, 46 0 ; Upper Holloway, 56'4 ; Bethnal 
Green, 71*8 j Bromley, 34 - 5 ; Lambeth, 74-8 ; West 
Battersea, 52'5 ; Camberwell, 50‘0. 

606. Then all these had a higher death rate than 
Dublin for the same period ? — Yes, and during the 
six weeks ending in January, the death rate in Cork 
was 50, and Cork is a healthy town, 

607. But I am comparing it with London ?— That 
passed away in a few weeks, and I don’t attach any 
importance to that recent high death rate at all, for 
it might occur in the best city in the world. 

608. What is the present death rate reduced to ? — 
A little under 30 for the city. It is below the mean 
rate now. 

609. Do you consider that the high death rate is 
attributable to the Corporation omitting to enforce 
the legal means provided for remedying nuisances ? — 
No, not for removal of nuisances. I think they have 
done all that is possible to be done. 

610. Or did it arise from their not carrying the 
Public Health Act into force in any way ? — No ; T 
think they have done all they could possibly do. 

611. Dr. J. W. Moobe. — With regard to the ques- 
tion of the death rate, 61; 3 is the rate for the 
Dublin registration district? 

612. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — No, it is 
for the city of Dublin? — I think you will see, in my 
evidence, that Cork, for the six weeks, had a 
higher death rate than we had, though Cork is a 
fairly healthy city. This is the accommodation 
shown in all the hospitals in Dublin, including the 
fever hospitals. 

613. Dr. J. W. Moobe. — With, reference to this 
special week of the 6th of January, Dr. Meade col- 
lected figures for some of the London districts, but 
the figures for the city of Dublin varied; for in- 
stance, it was 56-2 on the north side, and 46 : 8 on 


the south, while in the suburbs it was 39-9? .Jn 

some individual suburbs it beat out Dublin, too. 

614. Alderman Dowd. — Are you aware that if the 
ground could be got cheap the working classes 
would prefer small dwellings to those big high 
houses ? — Yes ; there is a very strong feeling on that 
subject in Dublin. 

615. And if that could be got outside the city, 
they would prefer to go out there? — The ground 
would he cheaper outside, for you have to purchase 
the houses in the city. 

616. You mentioned, in one case, that it cost 
£5,500 for one of the houses in Bride’s-alley area? — 
Yes. 

617. In parts of the low-lying city, the basement 
storeys being below the Ordnance datum line, it is 
quite evident that, if you could get some of the 
poorer population outside, it would be better for 
their health? — Far better. 

618. With reference to this epidemic, did you 
not write to the Commissioners of Education, asking 
them to close the schools in former epidemics? — 
We did. 

619. And the last one, too? — Yes. 

620. And did they do so? — They said they had 
no power to do so. 

621. Axe you aware whether they made any re- 
quest to the managers of schools to close them? — 
They said they were in sympathy with the request 
of the Public Health Committee, and a great number 
of the managers did close their schools. 

622. Do you think it would be well if the Public 
Health Committee had the power to close them, 
under such circumstances? — Yes, power to act 
promptly; for there is no use in closing schools 
unless you close them at the very be ginn i n g of an 
epidemic. 

623. You said you were in favour of an isolation 
hospital, and a convalescent home, as measures that 
would lower the death rate? — I think they would; 
and I think all the medical officers of health, as 
fas as I know their opinion, think that if we had 
had better hospital accommodation at the beginning 
of the epidemic the mortality would not have been 
much. 

624. Dr. J. W. Moore. — With regard to the 
closing of schools, are your views the same regard- 
ing the day schools and boarding schools? — They 
were mainly in reference to primary schools, and not 
so much to boarding schools. 

625. Isn’t it quite possible, if a boarding school is 
closed at the beginning of an epidemic, that you 
may succeed in distributing the epidemic all over the 
country ? — Yes. It was only in relation to primary 
day schools I spoke; and very often, for that rea- 
son, I would not allow families in houses where there 
was typhus to have the house closed. I wo 
rather keep them there, and adopt proper P j re *f ,u ‘ 
tions, rather than let the house be closed, and tuns 
spread the disease over the whole locality. 1 wo 
rather let the people remain in the house than cios 


626. There is a provision in the Public Heal* 
ct to enable the Sanitary Authority to provid 
fuges for the residents in infected 

627. Has that ever been earned out ?— J’ 
refuge of that kind has been provided. Thera are 
ree houses owned by the Corporate ’ 

here we are, in Nicholas-street ; andthe centre on. 
bid. was in' pretty good order has b«l ^ 
refuge, and the ruins on each side wf * , and 

id the house, therefore, is completely ^ re;u 
ie entrance to it is from a large y We 

he yard has access by means “„ti!TSoa <* 
we put a caretaker in, and fumi m , P t0 induce 
iat house, and every effort we hav M 

arsons whose houses were b S present it 
ake use of that house has faded an“ a P 

occupied by poor faouuhes whose h, ) 

Cl them a short time ago, quite 
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refuge, and their furniture was buried in the ruins, 
and they had no place to go to, and I went up and 
saw the condition of them, and I knew I was carry- 
ing out the wishes of the Public Health Committee 
j by allowing these poor people to get into the place, 

; and they are the only people that ever occupied it 3 
* hut in England, I believe, they had to give them an 
entertainment first, in order to induce them to go 
into these houses, but the necessity is not so great 
for this house as it was a short time ago, and I 
would like to have this opportunity of stating what 
we do with regard to disinfection. I think there 
is a misapprehension about it. There was a great 
necessity for a refuge some time ago, because we 
had rooms undergoing disinfection for a period of 
about twelve hours. Many years ago, I had con- 
structed — at least the Public Health Committee 
1 had it ou my recommendation. — a very large van, like 

I what the gipsies use in England, fitted up with 
stove, and lockers, and tables, and everything that 
was necessary. This was drawn by two horses, and 
brought to every place where rooms were disinfected, 
| but we never could get any person to go into it. 
j I went round and asked them to go into that nice 
place— you have a nice stove and everything there, 
and stay there while the rooms are being disin- 
fected, and they said everybody would be laughing, 
so, sure, you wouldn’t ask them to go into a place 
like that — sure everybody would be laughing at us. 
That van is now to be seen as a soi*t of office 
in the disinfecting chamber. The people here are 
very sensitive to ridicule. At that time it was most 
important that we should have a refuge, and if we 


had not it at this time we would be blamed. 
It cost £700, and I assure you I have given the 
most positive directions to the persons engaged in 
disinfection to induce people to go into this refuge, 
but they have nob been able to do so. Our method 
of disinfection differs materially from what it was 
some time ago. We use mercurial chloride in the 
form of spray or vapour, and we put a number of 
people at once to do the work, so that the disinfec- 
tion can be carried out with great rapidity, and so 
that the people will not be kept long out of their 
dwellings, and we can do the whole thing in three 
or four hours, and, in order that their clbthes may 
be disinfected, we provide them with suits of clothes. 
We have a large number of suits of clothes for both 
men and women — adults and children — and we give 
them these suits to wear while their own clothes are 
taken away to be disinfected and brought back 
again, so that if the people do go abroad or stand 
about the lobby, as they will do, there will be no 
danger, and though they are always told nob to go 
into neighbours’ places, they do sometimes go there. 
They often give the clothes back with the greatest 
reluctance, so that occasionally we lose a suit of 
clothes, but we don’t mind that. Though the refuge 
should prove most useful, up to the present it has 
not been made use of 3 but now the necessity for its 
use is not as great as it was formerly. 

628. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — As Dr. 
Newell stated everything that was bad, I would 
like him to have an opportunity of saying whether 
there ie anything good that he could state about the 
action of the Corporation. 


Dr. Newell re-called by the Right Hon. Alderman Meade. 


1 629. I don’t think you gave us evidence of any- 

filing that was done by the Corporation, except that 
you said there were a great many clearances? — The 
Corporation are under the impression that I said 
everything that was bad, and nothing that was good 
about them, but I am not aware of that. The Cor- 
poration have cleared large spaces, on which they 
• intend to build artisans’ dwellings; but at present 
j they have only succeeded in clearing the places, 

j and, as it is, the matter will take some time. I 

; think they have made arrangements for the erection 
of a very large number of artisans’ dwellings. 

630. How far does your district extend? — It is 
bounded on one side by Bull-alley, and on the 
other by the Liffey, so that there is a large clearance 
in the district between Bull-alley and Christchurch- 
place. 

,3 631. The whole of that place has been cleared? — 

Yes. 


i 




j 


632. You don’t know anything about the cost of 
the clearance? — I believe it is a very expensive 
operation. 

ud3. I believe it cost £35,000 to clear a little over 
three acres, which is £10,000 an acre? — That is for 
the ground alone. 

634. Yes, for the space? — Yes, so I understand. 

635. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Are you aware whether 
there were any vacant beds in Cork-street Hospital 
at the time you stated you had to treat measles in 
houses in your district? — I cannot say that; but I 
can say that the cases were refused admission, for 
I received an official intdxnation that they would 
not be admitted. 

636. You did not hear it was on financial grounds 
they were refused? — I cannot say anything about 
that; but I got an official intimation that they 
would not be admitted. 

The Committee then adjourned till next day. 
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FOUBTH DAY.— FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16th, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT 4 O’CLOCK, P.M. 

Present Charles P. Cotton, Esq., M.lnst. c.e., Chairman ; the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c. • 
J. W. Moore, m.d., President Royal College Physicians, Ireland ; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, Esq., M.D., Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


638. Chairman. — I have asked Dr. Quinlan, who 
is here, to give his experience with reference to the 
subject matter of the inquiry. 

Mr. Rice (Solicitor for Corporation) — Before you 
take any further evidence, I may mention on the part 
of the Corporation that Sir Charles Cameron has in- 
formed me that there are some expert gentlemen who 
would be in a position to lay some very valuable in- 
formation before the Committee on the questions that 
you are inquiring into. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — They are Professor Smith, 
President of the Institute of Health of Woolwich; 
Dr. Hope, Medical Officer of Health of Liverpool, and 
Mr. Conway Scott, Executive Sanitary Officer of 
Belfast. 

Mr. Rice. — Sir Charles Cameron thinks that they 
are in a position to give very valuable evidence and 
information. We must not be taken as calling them 
as our witnesses. But we suggest that they would be 
— as I am sure you will admit they would be — most 
valuable witnesses. We merely recommend the Com- 
mittee to call them, remembering our disability in the 
matter of calling them ourselves. 

Chairman. — We have no power to call any wit- 
nesses. The only power we have is to hear the 
witnesses. 

Mr. Rice. — We mention them as witnesses who 
could, as I have said, give evidence which we believe 
to be of importance, bearing- on the inquiry, and 
probably an intimation would be sent to them on the 
part of the. Committee that they are so regarded. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — There may be, 
perhaps, the question of the Committee sending for 
them or communicating with them and the question 
of the expense of their being here. 

Mr. Rice . — That is one thing, sir. I would presume 
they would be summoned by this Committee. 

Chairman. — I am afraid there is no power with us 
to deal with that at all. It might be better to make 
application to the Local Government Board. 

Mr. Rice. — These gentlemen, I suggest, could be 
asked by the Committee to give evidence. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Your suggestion, 
as I take it, is that having mentioned the names of 
these gentlemen to give evidence, the Committee 
ought to communicate with them 1 

Mr. Rice . — Quite so ; that is the object with which 
I have mentioned the matter. 

Chairman. — We certainly cannot guarantee any 
payment of expenses in the matter. 

Mr. Rice. — Of course that is not the main point — 
that of payment, but rather the fact that having 
heard so much you would consider the evidence or 
opinion of these gentlemen of importance. 

Chairman. — Oh, there is no question about that. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — The Corporation were of 
opinion that the evidence of these gentlemen would 


be useful in elucidating the facts that you are inquir- 
ing into. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The Commission 
has very important duties to discharge, and certainly 
I should say would be most desirous of having every 
light thrown upon the subjects to be dealt with — such 
information in fact as doubtless these gentlemen could 
give. 

Mr. Rice . — Quite so, sir, and the Committee will 
agree that if they are to be hemmed in by considera- 
tions of expense the scope of your inquiry is bound to 
be very limited. 

Chairman. — What is the kind of evidence these 
gentlemen would give us as to the city of Dublin ? 

Sir Charles Cameron. — Well, Dr. Hope, of Liver- 
pool, has to deal with a population to a very great ex- 
tent resembling that which has to be dealt with in 
Dublin. He has encountered in Liverpool difficulties 
in carrying out the sanitary laws, and may have de- 
vised means, and perhaps effective means, of over- 
coming those difficulties, and his evidence would be of 
great value, as showing how difficulties existing in 
Dublin, and which we have not been quite able to- 
overcome have been dealt with in Liverpool, because 
we hold that some further legislation is necessary to- 
give us those increased powers which we hold are 
absolutely necessary. In Liverpool, I believe, they 
have greater powers than we have. He having seen 
our city might give recommendations of a valuable 
character. The same thing applies to Professor Smith, 
Medical Officer of Health of Woolwich, and as to Mr. 
Conway Scott, he has had great experience in the 
matter of sanitation in Belfast and Dublin, and we 
think it very desirable that his evidence be given as- 
that of an expert. Anticipating what the Committee 
would do I might mention that the Corporations of 
Belfast and Liverpool had given permission to these 
gentlemen to come here if the Committee considered 
their attendance would be desirable. 

(After a brief consultation). 

Chairman. — Well, Mr. Rice, the Committee have 
considered the question, and they, I may say on 
their behalf, considered that the evidence to be given 
by these gentlemen would be most desirable, and that 
we will communicate with the Local Government 
Board as to the possibility of making arrangements- 
for their attendance. 

Mr. Rice . — I thank you very much on the part of 
the Corporation. 

Sir Charles Cameron . — These gentlemen occupy 
important positions, and their time is greatly occupied, 
and they would require several days’ notice. You could 
not- perhaps say whether they would be called on 
or before Wednesday next. 

Chairman.— No, Sir Charles ; at present I cannot 
say anything more definitely. 


Dr. Quinlan examined. 


639. Dr. Moore. — Dr. Quinlan, you are Fellow 
and Examiner in Hygiene to the Royal College of 
Physicians of Ireland? — Yes. 


640. I think that for some time you acted as Dis- 
snsary Medical Officer in the Dublin District Yes. 
i 1856 I was appointed, and acted for thxee yea s. 
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and I need not say spent every day many hours 
going through the tenement houses of all descriptions. 

641. You own yourself a good deal of house pro- 
perty in Dublin ? — Yes ; some house property. 

642. Ordinary residential houses and shops ? — Yes ; 
residential houses and shops, and we have also a kind 
of property which, I think, the very best for the 
working classes — that is cottages inhabited by single 
families, that is one family in each. That, I think, 
by far the best system. Also many houses let out on 
repairing leases, the lessees of which let them in tene- 
ments. 

j 643. You have devoted a good deal of attention to 
f sanitary science ? — Yes ; a good deal. 

644. Of courso a system of cottages to be occupied 
by only ono single family each would mean the 
employment of a very large space? — Well; even 
so, it would mean the solution of the problem. 
There is a general idea that the Dublin people 
have dirty habits. It is not so. But when seven or 

. eight families inhabit a tenement house, one or two 
are likely to have dirty habits, and so the others, no 
matter how they try, get disheartened and go with 
the stream. That is really how it is. Whereas people 
with a cottage for themselves make a laudable effort 
to keep it clean. The Corporation, I must say, greatly 
| encourage them, for in the case of cottages under £8 
,| a year valuation, if they keep them clean, they let the 
landlord off one-fourth of the rates. I hope soon to 
| see all our cottages up to the standard. 

645. I gather from your evidence that large tene- 
ment houses are objectionable? — Yes ; from a health 
and also from a moral point of view. The decent 
class of work-people want to get cottages, because 

| in the tenement houses their children hear objection- 
able language and see sights which they should 
not see. 

646. You say that in the first place you object to 
large tenement houses as encouraging uncleanly 

j habits 1 — I do ; because, as I say, there will always be 
j found one or two in such houses of dirty habits and 
I it spreads, 

647. And in your opinion has that much to say to 
| the high death rate ? — Yes, and drunkenness too. 

| 648. Could you mention any of the causes — the 

| particular diseases — that, in your opinion, contributed 
•. to the high death rate? — Do you mean recent or 
general. 

649. Recent ? — Well, the recent death rate I regard 
as quite exceptional. In the first place we had the 
most unwholesome weather I ever recollect. Just 
before Christmas we had a great epidemic of measles, 
accompanied by pulmonary complications. There 
was also influenza followed by bronchio pneumonia, 

1 with gastric complications and attacks in the eyes 
*nd ears that made great havoc amongst old people, 
and it was something awful to see the rapidity with 
which they died. 

650. As to the general death rate? — Well, I do not 
I think we can ever hope that Dublin will be as healthy 

a city as London. The city of Dublin is very un- 
wholesome geologically. Most of the site was origi- 
nally sea marsh, and swampy, and boggy. A great 
proportion of it was “ made ” earth. In the South Dock 
j ’Ward where we have most property it is so, and it is 
I 7er y hard to make healthy dwellings on it. If Dub- 
I hn could be built on a great slab of concrete it would 
J he more healthy, and I agree with what Sir Charles 
I Cameron said as to that. In the case of London, 

; ®ost of it, I think, is built on natural ground. 

■. besides, the sub-soil of Dublin is greatly water- 
logged, and that promotes consumption and rheu- 
matic fever — unless a great structural change were 
■effected we could not hope to bring it to the same 
state as London. There have been very hard things 
j said about our tenement houses, but their con- 
j I s greatly better than it was in 1856. In 

1856 when I became Dispensary Officer, horses and 
^Attle and pigs were lodged constantly in the lower 
storeys, and the sanitary accommodation was in a 


filthy state. There was no attempt to scavenge, and 
regular ricks and mounds of ashes and cabbage and 
other vegetable refuse of all sorts lay about the yards. 
The sewage arrangements were almost nil; now all 
that is changed. Every tenement house has a sewer 
and closet ; the tenement yards, the streets and lanes 
are very well scavenged and everything is immensely 
better, though I admit there is still a great deal to be 
desired. If you have seven, eight or ten families in 
a house, one or two will be dirty, and their bad 
influence gradually extends over the rest. 

651. Are you of opinion that the habits of the 
lower classes contribute towards their unhealthiness 
and to the death rate ? — "Well, I am afraid a great 
many of the lower classes spend too much of their 
income on drink. Then they are not able to buy 
themselves proper clothing and nutritive food, and 
they are thus not able to resist the severity of the 
weather we pass through. But if we could have, 
instead of these tenement houses, nice, comfortable 
cottage homes, we would find, in the majority of cases, 
habits of cleanliness and thrift, and the people would 
therefore not bo so prone to go to the public-houses. 

652. You occasionally visityour own tenants ? — Yes, 
constantly. 

652a. And in what condition are they ? — Oh, they 
are very well conducted, indeed ; and if any should 
become noisy or badly conducted, or have objection- 
able habits or the like, we quietly get rid of them. 

653. What is your opinion of the knowledge pos- 
sessed of preventable disease, such as tuberculosis, 
by the tenants of Dublin ? — 1 am afraid it is nil. I 
would just like to indicate two causes, in my opinion, 
of the increased death rate. One was touched on by 
Sir Charles Cameron, and that is, the disposal of 
refuse. I t hink that is most objectionable. To-day 
I had a conversation with Professor M'Weeney, and 
we both were of opinion that the Eblana barge was 
most objectionable. It brings refuse to the centre of 
the city, and it would be a great deal better to have 
it disposed of by a destructor. 

654. You would be in favour of its being burned ? 

— Certainly. On this point I. may say that I saw 

a destructor at Southampton of a most satisfactory 
kind, which completely disposed of the rubbish, and 
which caused no smell or nuisance whatever. I gave 
a description, as you may recollect, in a report to the 
College of Physicians, of the Southampton destructor. 

It completely solved the problem, I think, of getting 
rid of the town refuse. I should like to mention the 
matter of intra mural interments 

655. Dr. J. W. Moobe. — Before you leave the 
question of the hopper barge, I should like to ask 
you did you see a letter in to-day’s paper from the 
Cleansing Department, which went to prove that the 
only reason for not removing it lower down the river 
was a question of expense ?—Yes. 

656. Do you think that the question of expense 
ought to interfere with the removal of the hopper 
barge a mile or so down the river ? — Certainly not ; 
it would be better to have it removed down. I object, 
however, to the hopper barge altogether. The rubbish 
lias to be brought centrally and put into the hopper 
barge. I would prefer to bring it outwards to a 
destructor. I would have one on the north and one 
on the south side. The Southampton destructor is of 
a most satisfactory character. It is in a residential 
suburb, connected by tramway with Southampton, 
and when I saw it a number of residents were 
present at the inspection. I asked them — “Now, do 
you get any smell or annoyance from it ? ” They said 
“ No, they did not.” I asked, “ Are you annoyed by 
smoke?” and they said “No.” I said, “ Does the 
rubbish annoy you?” They answered “No; it is 
brought out early in the morning." It appeared to 
me to he a complete solution. 

657. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You would 
approve of the Corporation establishing refuse de- 
structors on the ground of the Pigeon House Fort? — 
Yes ; you could not get a better place. From whal 1 
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saw of the Southampton destructor! think they could 673. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— O r a burst 
be established anywhere. There is hardly any smoke, water-pipe. 

658. Alderman Dowd. — I s that part of Southamp- Witness. — Ah, that is the Water Department — 

ton largely populated 1 ? — It is at a place called down they go and the thing has to be mended. I 
Portswood. think they have done their level best. When I think 

659. I was at Portswood that time and I saw it. of xlie condition of the tenement houses nowand what 

660. Witness. — Yes, I saw you there, and I they were before, I can hardly believe that they are 

remember there was no smell. the same thing. They are immensely improved. It 

660a. Alderman Dowd. — H o. is due to the Corporation to say that. 

661. Chairman. — H as there been illness in Tara- 674. Mr. R. L. Swan. — Y ou made reference a short 
street or George’s-quay district since the barge came time ago to the very objectionable practice of persons 
there ? — Ho, I have no special knowledge of this living over stables and cow sheds. Does anything of 
locality ; I only mention it as a general hygienic the kind exist in Dublin at present 1 — I would not 
opinion that it is bad to have rubbish brought there Hlce to say there is not. 

and the germs scattered about. 675. In very good localities? — I am not aware. 

662. You have no facts on the point ?— No. In the South Dock Ward, up to a few years ago, 

662a. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Y ou think it is a there was a pig in almost every house, and there was a 

nuisance ? — Yes. certain reluctance to clearing them away, as they were 

663. Whether it is injurious to health or not? — the “gentlemen who paid the rent.” Those pigs have, 

I think it is injurious to health. however been cleared away by the Public Health 

664. Mr. R. L. Swan. — A re the germs scattered Committee. 

about in the vicinity or in the conveyance of the 676. Do you know of a lane nearly opposite the 
rubbish ? — In both. Speaking generally I think that Kildare-sbreet Club where families lived over stables 
our system of collecting rubbish is not very good, within a recent period — do you remember that? — 
There is a new system in Paris with a new kind of I do. 

bucket and a new kind of cart, and the rubbish is 677. You consider it a very bad practice? — Yes. 
emptied, and no dust is scattered. If this were And in a very celebrated school to which I went in 
adopted it would be a great advantage. There is a Hume-street, that of Rev. Dr. Wall, there were 
covered cart with a little opening, and the box is put horses in the room under the school, and the steam 
over it and shaken, and there is no scattering of dust, from the horses used to come up through the floor. 1 
Chairman. — A s far as I know, the state of the consider it most objectionable, 
hopper barge is better than it used to be— r mean so 678. Have the Corporation, as far as you know, 
far as any chance of a nuisance from it since it was power to prevent anything of that kind ? — I think 
enclosed, and the carts go into the enclosure and they have. I know they cleared away all the pigs 
don’t discharge in the open ?— Quite so ; but in a high with great energy and complete success, and there are 
wind I have seen dust blowiug, though, of course, no pigs kept anywhere now unless xhere is a proper 
the enclosure is a great improvement. place, and at a certain distance from a dwelling- 

665. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Y ou were going to speak, house. 

when I interrupted you, of intra -/moral interments? 679. Alderman Dowd. — H ave you any suggestions. 
— Yes ; intra mural intei’ments ought to he put an to make as to the further improvement, if any, of the 
end to inside the Circular-road. It is very objec- tenement houses ? — The great difficulty in tenement 
tionable, and I think it is not a right practice. houses Is that of people throwing ashes into closets. 

666. You are aware that the interments are very few That is a terrible nuisance. In a case of a very good 
now? — I think not, but I cannot state the exact number, bouse let to one family the sewer got stopped. We 

667. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I thought it had to cut the sewer and it was stopped with ashes, 

had ceased. broken lamp chimneys, cloths 9 and pieces of tin. 

Dr. J. W. Moore. — I think so— I would not allow There is not a week that I have not to get this done 
them at all. I don’t think anyone should have a several times. I have heard, with great pleasure, of 
perpetual right. Sir Charles Cameron’s recommendations that he told 

668. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — T hese will us of yesterday of a new form of closet. 

be in the vaults of churches. There are no intra 680. You have no suggestions to make as to- 
mural interments in the earth in Dublin ? — I have what ought to be done ? — Y es ; I think at pre- 
known some in the earth ; and many in the vaults of sent the house landlord of a tenement house — I am 
churches. very glad to say I am not in the position of being 

669. Mr. R. L. Swan. — S o have I. one — the landlord of a tenement house has no' 

670. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — R ecently? — remedy against anyone who stuffs a water-closet with 

Witness. — Yes. ashes, remains of clothing, or anything else. If 

671. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — W here? — I there is accommodation for two bouses the tenants 
have learned it professionally, and I do not like to can be prosecuted, but where there are a number 
say. There is a popular idea that a body in a lead of people living in one house there is no remedy 
coffin cannot be a source of nuisance, and some people against them. The powers of the Corporation should 
think it is like an air-tight can of preserved meat. It be increased so that where the actual offender is not 
is nothing of the kind. There is always a small hole discovered all the parties could be prosecuted. How- 
or aperture underneath the pillow, because otherwise ever, we have the tenement houses. and we must do 
the coffin would burst. There is an aperture so as to the best we can ; but it is a very painful thing to see 
let the gas gradually out. If the gas were kept in the closets which are fit for any house — to see them filthy, 
coffin, the coffin would require to be an inch thick. There is another fact I wish to mention. There are 

672. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I s there any point in a great many bouses inhabited by single fatuities. o 
reference to the general death rate that you wish to the humbler middle class where the Corporation in- 
mention ? — I think not. There is only one thing I spectors don’t seem to inspect them regularly. . e y 
wish to say. I have ample means of understanding go if any complaint is made, but they don t inspec 
the action of the Corporation — the action of the them regularly. Many of them are in a worse con 
Public Health Department — because it is constantly dition than the tenement houses. There ara so in , 
taken against myself, and therefore I have practical and I know as a practising physician, where ge 
knowledge of it. I feel it my duty to say that the smell of sewer gas the moment I go inside. , 
inspectors of the Corporation are most active and in- 681. Have the Corporation power to en er 
defatigable. Whenever a complaint is made, they a complaint is made ? 

visit the house at once, and very often without any 682. Right Hon. Alderman Meade, x .£ & 
complaint, and whenever any nuisance occurs, such Witness . — I think not. It seems to Qce t j ie 

as a stoppage in a sewer, a defective roof complaint is made of the existence ox a n 
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officers go to inspect it ; but they don’t seem to 
regularly inspect such houses as they do the tenement 
houses and cottages. 

683. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Your idea 
appears to be for the housing of the poorer classes 
in cottages ? — Yes. 

684. Would it be possible to find ground within 
tie bounds of the city of Dublin to house a fourth 
part of the poorer classes ? — I dare say it would : 

\ seems to be a good deal of unoccupied ground. 

685. In the city 1 — Inside the present municipal 
I boundary. 

i 685a. What proportion of them could you house ? — 

1 Tbatis a matter of measurement, and, although you are 
: & greater expert at measurement, Alderman Meade, 
than I am, I think you would require a little time to 
consider it. There is a great deal of open space in 
Dublin— I think sufficient. 

686. You don’t approve of houses four or five 
storeys high, with a number of families ? — No ; but 
we have them, and wo must do the best we can. 
It is a question, first, of what is the best plan ; but 
then the question of what we can afford is another 
tiling. There is also a matter which concerns us 
all, and that is a question of the rates. They are at 
present at bursting point. Fifteen months’ rates 
were collected from us last year, and I think we 
must have moderation, and consider not only what 
is desirable in the abstract, but what is financially 
possible. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I think you have 
hit on the difficulty. 

Witness . — If the rates were to go on much further, 
we would have to go to the poorhouse, and there 
I would be no one left to pay the rates. There are a 
great many people who say “ put it in on the rates,” 
and they think it is all right. They appear . to 
imagine that the rates are an illimitable quantity, 
I but they are not. 

J 687. Dr. T. Thomson. — Y ou are of opinion that the 


tenement houses, although much improved, are 
capable of further improvement? — Yes, though they 
are immensely improved. 

689. So you think improvement still possible as 
regards the way in which tenement house refuse is 
removed? — Yes ; it ought to be removed every day. 

690. There is another matter on which, no doubt, 
you are fitted to give an opinion, as you have been 
a long time in Dublin, and have an expert acquaintance 
with matters relating to public health — that is as 
regards certain alleys which Sir Charles Cameron told 
us are not in the control of the Corporation. What is 
your view as regards these alleys, their condition at 
present, and any possible remedy of that condition ? — - 
Sir Charles Cameron mentioned yesterday that there 
are about 250 of them. Some of them are in a very 
good condtion, others in a very doubtful condition, 
and some abominably bad. I have one behind my own 
house in Fitzwilliam-street, out to East James’s-streefc. 
It is in a very good condition. A good many years 
ago we got it nicely paved, and some improvements 
done to it at our own expense. I endeavoured to get 
it taken over by the Corporation, but I did not suc- 
ceed. There are a great number of these lanes ; 
apeaking roughly, and without wishing to be statisti- 
cally exact, I imagine that about one-third of them 
are somewhat in the same condition as the lane 
behind my house, about another one-third of them 
are in an indifferent condition, and the remaining 
one-third are abominable. I think they should all be 
taken over by the Corporation, sewers put in them 
when required, and, above all, a lamp. I got over 
the lamp difficulty in my case by a little bit of a job. 
I succeeded in getting the authorities to move a lamp 
that was in East James’s-street so as to be opposite to 
my lane, and it shines down it, and so I have this lane 
lighted at the public expense. But I would be happy 
to pay my share of having a sewer in it and a lamp, 
and to have it newly paved. I think this ought to be 
done in all cases. 


Mr. John Byrne examined. 


691. Chairman.— You wish to give evidence with 
regard to the sowors in Dublin 1 — Sir Charles Cameron 
tells us that enteric fever is very much generated by 
sewer gas and other oxbalations from the soil of the 
city. I am of opinion that the ventilation shafts of the 
main sewers, being at the level of the surface of the 
streets, let sewer gas into the atmosphere in volume 
which is very injurious to health, and that going on 
dining the entire year, must lower the vitality of 
persons constantly dwelling in Dublin. I have found, 
myself, 'an offensive smell in passing over these sewer 
ventilating gratings. On one or two occasions, in 
passing some, I felt quite a nausea, and I think that 
the ventilating shafts should not terminate on the 
surface of the roadway. There should be some safer 
way of conveying tlio sewer gas. 

691a. Do you connect any particular illness 
with the emanations from the ventilators ? — I believe 
that the sewers contain the contents of all the hospital 
drains and the other house drains of the city, and with 
that congregating in the main sewer and the shaft ter- 
minating on the level of the roadway is dangerous. 

692. Do you advocate no ventilation for sewers ? — 
No; on the contrary, I advocate the propriety of 
conducting that sewer gas higher to the upper air. 

693. Your next point is as to the iron buckets ? 
Yea, the clumsy mode in which the officials remove 
this refuse is very objectionable. It is removed in 
many streets up to 12 and 1 o’clock in the day. 

694. Do you moan by “ objectionable ” that it is 
injurious to health? — Yes, liighly injurious to health. 
4 cart comes up and the buckets are taken and 
tumbled into tlie cart close to the footway, and 
tumbled in in such a way that the wind diffuses to a 
Cfl rtain extent some of the con tents of the bucket, and 
throws it on passers-by. I have frequently got my 

saturated with the contents of the buckets. 


695. You think it would be an improvement if the 
buckets were arranged so as to be emptied without 
any of their contents being scattered 1 — I think the 
buckets should be taken away as early as possible, 
and taken as they stand and put into the cart, and not 
emptied until they reach the manure depot of the 
Corporation, and that the buckets should be brought 
back and left clean for the persons to use them against 
the next day, or failing that, that two sets of buckets 
ought to be arranged, and that the cart that comes to 
take away the refuse should put a clean bucket there, 
and put the full bucket into the cart without tossing 
it in and saturating the atmosphere with the germs 
of fever and measles. I have seen the contents of the 
buckets on a windy day blown on vegetables exposed 
for sale, and on meat in butchers’ shops. The dis- 
semination of microbes and germs of disease, is caused 
in that way. 

696. You don’t connect any particular illness or 
cause with the system of buckets ?— No ; I submit 
that it is self-evident that it must convey the seeds 
of disease to passers-by. It would be not only an 
improvement if they could be emptied without the 
contents being blown about, but essential. 

697. With regard to the deposit on the foreshore 
of the Liffey ?— Some years ago tho Corporation were 
in the habit of putting men in at three or four or five 
o’clock on a summer morning when the tide served, 
with brooms to brush all the stuff deposited from the 
shore on the bed of the river— brushing it into the 
centre at low water, and then the scorn- of nver would 
take a very large portion away, and in that way the 
Corporation did reduce the smell of the Liffey very 
considerably. I was a member of tlxe Corporation at 
the time, and Sir Charles Cameron is aware that 
that was done. 
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697a. There was a difference of opinion as to the use 
of it ? — It was very effective, because the deposits 
on the foreshores were brushed into the centre, and 
it took away a large portion of the stuff ; the scour 
of the water going out took it away. We found it 
very effective, and Sir Charles Cameron, I think, 
approved of it. 

Chairman. — H e has mentioned nothing about it. 

698. Alderman Meade. — I s not a good deal effected 
in that way by Guinness’s barges with their screws 1 
— No, it is a mistake to think so ; they only go up 
the river when there is deep water to float them. 

699. Yes ; but they disturb the water and stir up 
the mud ? — They don’t disturb the stuft at the bottom 
— the slime on the bottom. 

700. Chairman. — A s to the subsidy to the Dublin 
hospitals, you wish to give some information? — Yes ; 
I suggest that you should get the evidence of the 
Registrar of Cork-street Hospital, and ascertain the 
number of empty beds in the hospital for want of 
funds to sustain them, from the 1st April to the 
ji resent. Up to the 1st April there was no such 
thing as a case of infectious disease in Dublin being 
refused admission to hospital. The Guardians had 
authority to provide hospital accommodation up to 
that time. 

701. Alderman Meade. — L ast year. 

702. Dr. J. W. Moobe. — 1899? — Yes, last year. 
The Guardians paid Cork street Hospital about 
.£3,000 a year for the maintenance of patients other 
than paupers, and when the Local Government Act 
passed we found that wo could not appropriate the 
rates any more in that direction, and that it became 
the duty of the Sanitary Authority, and we took the 
opinion of Mr. Matheson, q.c., on the matter. 

703. Chairman. — T he Committee will ask the 

Registrar of Cork-street Hospital to give information 
on this point ? — I am giving information which was 
in my own knowledge of the reasons why the Guar- 
dians discontinued 

704. Chairman. — Y ou wished that the Registrar 
of Corlc-street Hospital should be asked these ques- 
tions, and I say he will be asked to come and give 
us that evidence ? — There were a large number of beds 
in Cork-street Hospital unoccupied. 

705. We will ask the Registrar when he comes, 
and get it definitely 1 — Tho beds were left vacant 
because the Corporation did not supply the hospital 
with funds, as the Guardians did heretofore. 

706. That point we must defer until we get the 
Registrar ? — I was about to read the opinion on 
which the Guardians were coerced to act. 

707. What I understand you to say is, that the 
Guardians having lost their powers, these powers 
were transferred to the Corporation 1 — But that the 
Corporation did not exercise their functions. 

708. Alderman Meade. — T hat the Corporation did 
not pay for these cases ? — X state simply the fact that 
the Corporation did not take up the matter where 
the Guardians stopped, and that it was owing to the 
inactivity of tlie Corporation, or their not knowing 
their duty to the poor, that the death rate was so 
high. 

Dr. J. W. Moobe. — W e were told that eleven cases 
of measles were treated at home for want of hospital 
accommodation to take them in ? — Yes ; but the in- 
ability to take them in was not as regards space, hut 
in regard to funds. 

709. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The 
Registrar of the hospital will give us the reason why ? 
— The Corporation were fully apprised of all these 
matters, I got a copy of this opinion of Mr. 
Matheson’s sent to them, but they took no notice. 
Mr. Matlioson’s opinion is as follows : — 

Copy op Opinion op C. L, Matheson, Esq., q.c. 

1. In my opinion the Guardians have no power 
to make arrangements for the reception into hos- 
pitals, not belonging to them, of patients suffering 
from fever or other infectious diseases, except in 


the case of inmates of the workhouse. The general 
power conferred by Sections 155 and 156 of the 
Public Health Act, 1878, upon a Sanitary Au- 
thority of entering into agreements with persons 
having the management of any hospital for the 
reception of sick or convalescent inhabitants of 
the district on payment of an annual or other 
sum, is not now possessed by the Guardians, as 
they have ceased to be a Sanitary Authority by 
reason of the repeal in Schedule 6 to the Local 
Government Act, 1898, of that part of Section 6 
of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, which 
constituted them the Sanitary Authority. 

The Acts referred to by the Local Government 
Board in their letter to the Guardians of the 10th 
da.y of May, 1899, as enabling the Guardians 
still to exercise these powers, do not, in my opinion, 
give any such power to the Guardians. Section 15 
of the Statute 6 & 7 Vic., cap. 32, is confined to 
destitute poor persons broughtfrom the workhouse 
to the hospital. Section 16, in my opinion, does 
not relate at all to the reception of patients into 
hospital not under the control of the Guardians. 
It merely enables the Guardians to rent or hire 
houses outside the workhouse where poor persons 
suffering from fever, or other dangerous con- 
tagious diseases can be medically treated under 
the control of the Guardians, but confers no power 
to make arrangements for the reception at the 
expense of the Guardians into hospitals not under 
their control, of persons not inmates of the work- 
house. Section 7 of the Statutes 25 & 26 Tic., 
cap. 83, is in terms confined to inmates of the 
workhouse. 

In my opinion, Sections 155 and 156 of the 
Public Health Act, 1878, conferred for the first 
time a general power of providing hospital accom- 
modation for the inhabitants of the district by 
arrangement with existing hospitals which did 
not exist before. This power was exercisable by 
the Guardians as long as they were the Sanitary 
Authority • but as the Guardians have ceased to 
be the Sanitary Authority, they cannot, in my 
opinion, continue to exercise them, and they are 
henceforth confined to the powers which they had 
before the Public Health Act, of providing for 
the reception of workhouse inmates into hospitals 
under the provisions of the 6 7 Vic., cap. 32, 

Section 15, and the 25 ife 26 Vic., cap. 83, 
Section 7. 

The newly-constituted Sanitary Authority has, 
in my opinion, the duty imposed upon it of pro- 
viding hospital accommodation for the inhabitants 
of the district under its charge, and can exercise 
the powers given by Sections 155 and 156. 

2. The Guardians having, in my opinion, no 
power to enter into the proposed arrangement 
with Cork-street hospital, should not do so. They 
should make arrangements in regard to the work- 
house inmates, whom it may be necessary to send 
to Cork-street, but that is all. 

They should write to the Local Government 
Board, giving them the effect of what they are 
advised, and it will then be, in my opinion, the 
duty of the Local Government Board to call 
attention of the new Sanitary Authority to the 
necessity of making the necessary provision 
for hospital accommodation. 

Charles L. Matheson. 

June 9, 1899. 

Now I charge that to the act of the Corporation in 
not assuming that duty is to be largely ascribed the 
the excessive death rate of the last two or three 
months. I believe that if those patients had been 
received into the hospital as they took ill, as had been 
done previously, that the death rate would not ave 
gone beyond the normal rate. 
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710. Alderman Meade. — Y ou know we have the 
fact that when tlie death rate went from 30 to 51 in 
Dublin, in other parts of the kingdom and London 
the death rate was doubled ? — When I find a medical 
officer stating that he was obliged to treat in one 
house eleven cases of measles, and that these could 
have been treated in the hospital if the sanitary 

| authority had provided the funds to subsidise it, I 
assume that the death rate would have been less if 
| they were properly treated. Dr. Newell, in his 
evidence yesterday, spoke of eleven cases in one house. 

711. Dr. <T. W. Moore. — Mr. Byrne, during the pvo- 
| cess of sweeping the foreshore of the LifFey that you 
1 speak of, was not there admittedly a very great tem- 
porary nuisance caused through tlio stirring up of this 
foul stuff? — The work wjis done about 4 o’clock in 
the morning in the summer, and it was all completed 
about 6 o’clock. It. was done when the state of the 
tide allowed. 

712. How could it be done at 4 o’clock every 
■ morning when the tide varies every day ? — It might 

be 4 o’clock one morning and 5 o’clock the next, 
and 6 o’clock the third, and so on. As I have said, 
the work was done whenever the tide permitted. 

713. At all events, you are of opinion that the scour 
i of the river by Guinness’s boats, which we see going 
| up and down the Liffey every day, is not a sufficient 
| expedient for the purpose ? — I don’t think the boats 
' do any good whatever. They agitate the water, but 
1 do not touch the stuff at the bottom of the river. 

"i 714. You are aware that a system of main drainage 
is in process of construction, and than that will do 
j away with this nuisance ? — Pending the finish of the 
mam drainage we should not be poisoned off. I think 
when the main drainage is finished we should be 
allowed to be alive to enjoy it. 

715. Alderman Mkadk. — I hope we will all be 
i alive then. 

| 716. Dr. J. W. Moouk. — About the ventilation of 


the sewers, is it an absolute necessity ? — I am sur 
prised that the scientists and other officials of the 
Corporation permitted them as they now exist. 

718. You allude to the ventilation in the streets? 
— Yes, on the roadways. I was a member of the 
Corporation then, and the Corporation spent £100,000 
at one time in reconstructing and adding additional 
sewers to the city. The sewers are made egg-shaped, 
like an egg standing on its small end, and that turned 
out to be a most effective way of building the sewers ; 
but I say it is an outrage to have the openings in the 
level of roadways to poison the passers-by. You 
oblige the owner of a house to ventilate the house 
above and over it, but the streets are ventilated on the 
level. I say these gases must contribute to lower 
the vitality of the people who are compelled to reside 
iu Dublin ; and when an epidemic sets in they have not 
the vitality of resistance, and they die wholesale. 

719. Has it ever occurred to you that they may 
ventilate the wrong way — that is, to bring the gases 
from the streets into the sewers ?— I believe the ten- 
dency of sewer gas is to go up, being lighter than the 
air. 

720. Would you be surprised to hear that it is my 
opinion that, during the recent severe weather these 
street ventilators were all ventilating into the houses 
and not into the streets ? — I am not aware of that. 

721. Tt is a question in physics — if you have hot 
air in the house it will draw in the cold air from the 
street ; I suppose you would construct ventilators at 
high levels, and so remedy the defect? — I would put 
metal tubes over the sewers so as to take the gas 
into the upper air — any gas that would come. I was 
going to Christ Church one Sunday, ancl there is a 
ventilator at the brow of Michael’s-hill, and what 
came out from it sickened me for half-an-liour, and I 
have always avoided them ever since. However, it 
was a warm day. 


Dr. J. Knox-Denham, f.r.c. 8.1., examined. 


722. Dr. J. W. Mooiuc, — You aro a Medical Officer of 
; Health ? — Yos, sir. 

1 723. And have boon so for a groat many years ? — 

| Eighteen years. 

I 724. You have paid a great deal of attention to 
>| tuberculosis and its prevention ? — Yes, sir. 

725. What is your opinion as to the influence of tuber- 
cular diseases on the death rate of Dublin ? — I think 
one of the most serious causes of the high death rate 
of Dublin is the want of attention, supervision, and 

i notification of consumption and other tubercular 
diseases — and that to their presence is to be traced a 
large proportion of an abnormal death rate. 

726. You have studied this question about the 
death rate of Dublin ? — Yes. I would like to say at 

i Jb* 8 stage that T come forward as a witness before this 
| Commission in no respect whatever as a prejudiced 
wtness for or against the sanitary administration of 
Dublin city. I know that in combatting such serious 
| ®^ s aa "we know exist in our city the Corporation 

have done very good work ; but I further affirm that 
; “ ere js still a good deal that can be done, that it is 
■ m their power to do, and that ’ has not been done. I 

' “ ave given a great deal of attention for some time 
j past to the subject of tuberculosis, and I am one of the 
i honorary secretaries to the National Association for 
1 “he Prevention of Tuberculosis, with my colleague, 
3 bn _ M‘Weenev. At the recent Congress of the 
i National Sanitary Association I was asked to open a 
I discussion on the subject of “Tuberculosis and its 
| .Mention.” Feeling that I could deal more effi- 
\ C ' eD % with this subject with my own city as a basis 
I °‘ discussion, I determined to investigate the death 
1 from consumption and other tubercular diseases 
| 10 hhe city of Dublin. My first idea was to prepare 
a toap of the whole of the Dublin registration area, 
& uu to locate from the death-registers the exact posi- 


tion in which each death from tuberculosis occurred, 
and the number occurring in such houses. I began 
on the south side of the city, but found that jtlie 
books available for the period I had undertaken to deal 
with were not completed. Then I went to the north 
side, where I found all the books ready. I had not gone 
very far in my investigation when I found that I had 
subjected myself to a task that was absolutely out of 
my power to complete. I then determined to limit 
myself to a small area in the North Dublin District, 
which you sec on the map before you. My map deals 
with a densely populated district — from the Park Gate 
to the Custom House — and embraces Rutland-squai e, 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum, the North Dublin Union, 
and the Barracks. I worked the thing from the death 
registers: the Superintendent Registrar at the North 
Dublin Union kindly placing at my disposal all the 
books in his charge. 1 went over them carefully, and 
extracted from them the houses where a death was 
registered as having occurred from tuberculosis. 
Having completed the four years’ record ending 31st 
December, 1897, I then prepared this map, and in 
every case I ascertained as far as I could that the 
house I have marked down on the map was the house 
mentioned in the register. Every care was taken to 
verify the entries ; but the topography of this portion 
of Dublin, in the short space of time since the survey 
map was prepared, has greatly changed, and I had a 
great deal of difficulty in a great many cases in pro- 
perly allocatmg the position and the number of the 
particular house mentioned in the register of deaths. 
In all cases where I found myself at a loss I omitted 
mention of it on my map ; and although the map may 
appear very tubercular, J can safely say that I have 
omitted hundreds of cases through my inability to 
locate the exact position of the house. I am unwilling 
to detain the attention of the Commission ; but I 
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■would like, before leaving this map, to draw your 
particular attention to one or two points — Firstly, it 
is very well known that tuberculosis is distinctly a 
disease which infests overcrowded, unsanitary, and 
poor districts. Secondly, that the Corporation, on the 
advice of the society which I represent, are doing all 
in their power to meet the recommendations of that 
body. In reference to my first point, that tuberculosis 
infests and is deadly in overcrowded and unsanitary 
portions of the city, I will take three distinct areas on 
the map, almost equally distant from each other — 
First, look at the position of Hend rick-street. It is 
a small street, only containing 24 houses, and 17 
deaths occurred in 11 of these houses in the four years. 

727. Dr. Moore. — F rom tuberculosis ? — Yes. 
Another remarkable fact is that six of these houses 
were adjoining. The second area is a place called 
Church-street — close to the Four Courts. This street 
contains 181 houses, and in it 96 deaths occurred in 
the four years. 

728. Dr. T. Thomson. — W hat do you mean by a 
house — one family ? — I do not ; I mean the houses. 
I have given you the number of the houses them- 
selves — one, two, three, and so on. 

729. How many would be in the house ? — I could 
not say. 

729a. Would the number vary ? — Yes. 

730. How many families would be in one house — 
I suppose the number would vary very much ? — Yes ; 
very much. 

731. Alderman Meade. — T here would be four or 
five families in each house in Church-street ? — Yes, 

732. In Hendrick-street 1 — Hot so many. In one 
book of death register containing 500 deaths, thirty- 
one of these alone occurred in Church-street from all 
causes, and in another book twenty-nine deaths 
occurred. 

733. In what period ? — About three months, I 
think. 

734. Is that the register of deaths for the whole 
North Dublin Union ? — No; the book for one dis- 
pensary district. Now, dealing with the portion from 
the Four Courts to Mary’s-lane, consisting of fourteen 
houses, no less than twelve deaths occurred in the four 
years in ten houses. I will now ask you to go to the 
other end of the map and look at the portion marked 
“Upper Gloucester-street.” This street contains 
forty-five houses, and thirty-two deaths from tube- 
culosis occurred in twenty-four houses in the four 
years. In that small street a block of four adjoining 
houses was infected, another block of five houses was 
infected, and there was also a block of seven infected, 
and in each deaths occurred from tubercular disease. ’ 

735. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — W as there 
inter-communication between the houses in these 
blocks? — No, sir, none. I would now ask the atten- 
tion of the Commission to the North Dublin Union 
and the Richmond Lunatic Asylum. The number of 
deaths occurring in these institutions from tuberculosis 
is really alarming. I am convinced that every room 
in these institutions is infected with tuberculosis. In 
the Richmond Lunatic Asylum 145 deaths occurred 
in the four years, and 491 deaths in the North Dublin 
Union. 

736. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — W hat is the 
population ? — There are about 2,000 inhabitants in the 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum. People of this kind are 
very sensitive to this disease, and Dr. Conolly Norman 
has been fighting it for years. 

736a. What is the population of the North Dublin 
Union? — I could not give you that. 

The Chairman. — I t is about 2,200. 

Dr, Denham . — I would say about that. The in- 
sane people go into the asylum well, they take 
tuberculosis there, and the deaths are mostly from that 
disease. There is a school in the district— an orphan- 
age — the name of which I will not mention, and in 
the four years seventeen deaths from tuberculosis 
occurred among the teachers and pupils there. 


Aldeiman Dowd.— W hat was the attendance at this 
school 1 — I don’t know. 

737. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Was it a 
large orphanage? — -It was. 

738 Dr. J . W. Moore.— Were these deaths amon* 
residents in the institution ? — Yes. I trust I have been 
able to demonstrate to the Commission that the 
abnormal death rate of Dublin is not to be solely 
attributed to outbreaks of measles, scarlatina, and 
other zymotic diseases, but to the fact that the over- 
crowded portions of the city are saturated with the 
germs of tubercular disease. I think I am not over- 
stating the case when I say that I attribute at least 
15 or 20 per cent, of the total deaths in this district 
to tubercular disease. In the north side of the city I 
inspected 17,262 deaths, and of these 3,383 were from 
tubercular disease. In the south side I inspected 
4,008 deaths, and of these 546 were tubercular. Before 
leaving the map I would like to point out the curious 
fact that in the four years mentioned no single death 
occurred from tuberculosis in Rutland-square, and 
to draw the attention of the Committee to the fact 
that the dwellings on the border of the Liffey were 
very immune ; close by the river being well known to 
be a healthy place. 

738a. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— Notwith- 
standing the smell ? — Yes, it is a healthy locality. The 
deaths from enteric fever and other zymotic diseases 
are very few. Rutland-square is inhabited by well- 
to-do people, and I think its freedom from disease is 
largely due to that. Altogether I examined 20,000 
deaths, and in my examination I was greatly struck 
by the enormous number of deaths registered as 
occurring in persons, say, from twenty to fifty years 
of age, being due to debility and asthenia, and in 
children as due to marasmus. Though I did not include 
any of these in my lists I am sure that a great many 
of them are tubercular cases. I think that the value 
of my map consists in the fact that it enables us to 
put our finger on the spots where the principal foci of 
disease and infection lie ; and I am confident that if 
the death registers were carefully examined, it will be 
found that all other sources of a high death rate exist 
in the same localities, because wherever tuberculosis 
is rife all other epidemic and endemic diseases will be 
prevalent. Therefore, the particular and earnest 
attention of the sanitary authorities should be directed 
to these localities. I have reason to know, from my 
investigations, that similar infected area3 exist on the 
south side of the river. As to the measures to be taken 
with a view to improving; the health of the city I 
would propose the following remedies : — First, as to 
the question of notification of tubercular disease, a 
work which is well done in New York city under the 
control of Dr. Biggs. The Notification of Infectious 
Diseases Act gives power to the Sanitary Authority to 
include tuberculosis in the list of notifiable diseases. 
Section 7 of the Act states: — “The local authority 
of any district to which this Act extends may, from 
time to time, by a resolution passed at a meeting of 
such authority where the like special notice of the 
meeting and of the intention to propose the resolution 
has been given as is required in the case of a meeting 
held for adopting this Act, order that this Act shall 
apply in their district to any infectious disease, other 
than a disease specifically mentioned in this Act." 
In New York the Sanitary Board has a bacteriological 
laboratory, where the sputa is examined free of cost. 
The inspectors visit the people, talk to them, and tell 
them how to take care of themselves, and disinfection 
is done where necessary. When it is reported to the 
Public Health Department of New York that a case 
of tuberculosis exists, or that a patient has died or left 
the house, the room which he used is not allowed to 
be occupied by another person until it is disinfected. 
That is a very strenuous method. 1 think we should 
deal more largely with the education of the people in 
the matter of tubercular disease, and also resort to dis- 
infection of the rooms and house in cases of death. 
Secondly, I think it would be very necessary to en- 
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force the more regular and appropriate cleansing of 
public buildings, such sis courts of law, railway 
stations, post offices, barracks, schools, orphanages, 
schoolhouses, and prisons. The difficulty of dealing 
with schools is very great, because we are met with 
the fact that we have no power to close a school in 
case of an epidemic. We can approach the manager 
anil after a long correspondence with him, and when 
the epidemic is waning, we may get the school closed. 
The Local Government Board say we have no 
power to do it, and ask us not to do it in the 
' interests of the children ; and that it is only when 
| the medical officer considers i t essential that tho school 
1 should be closed he should recommend the adoption 
of such a course. Thoro is no powur to carry it out, 
and the Local Government Board think we should 
treat the schools as inns. It would he impossible to 
do that, so until wo have some power wo cannot 
do much in the way of closing schools. Besides, the 
managers resent any interference in this case of 
1 closing schools. Then, about hospitals, we should 
have special hospitals for dealing with the tuberculous 
poor, and those would relieve mixed hospitals very 
much, for if general hospitals took in these patients 
they should be separated from the other sick. Now 
about educational mattors in the city of Dublin I 
i have got a poster here wliich the Corporation of 
; Dublin have very kindly adopted and ha ve proposed 
t to put up in all public places in the city, with the 
i view of educating the people what to do and what 
. aot to do. Rathmines and Pembroke townships have 
. also kindly adopted it, and they have allowed us to 
\ put up those circulars about tuberculosis in cattle, 
■1 and we also attach much importance to it. A further 
- cause of the very high death rate is, in my opinion, 
that we are badly in want of houses for the very poor. 

I have a very strong opinion on this question, and I 
affirm that no person has a right to pay more than 
•! ““e-eighth of Iris income in rent. A man with £1,000 
| » year should not pay move thau £100 in rent, and 
| ; he man with £ 1 a week should not pay more than 
| ^ a week tor lodgings. It is absolutely essential 
i houses should ho provided for the poor people 
. close to their work. In London the workingmen live 
near their work, and one contractor insists on his 
wen living nob more than two miles from their work, 
uwe in Dublin are to build houses for workmen 
■ % must be built in the neighbourhood of tho work. 

‘ The great mistake made in Dublin has been that 
| T ™e l ar ge areas wore cleared there was no place to 
fc ke people so cleared away, and they were again 
wiven back to densely populated areas. Houses 
; “Dtdd not be demolished until proper accommodation 
| 'as provided for the people ; but the principle we 
nave adopted is to first clear an area and then build, 
^haps. About what Sir Charles Cameron said as 
how to deal with owners of property, there are 
ree classes of owners that you cannot deal with — 
Reivers, official assignees, and absentee agents I 
| ow an executive sanitary officer who had a summons 
: Hpanat a receiver about a nuisance, and the receiver 
; JPPked to have the sanitary officer committed, and he 
; “‘hto appear. 

39. Alderman Meade. — W hat was the result? 

' "ir waa not attached, sir. 

] What was tlio result of the summons ? — The 

| _ mon8 was dismissed ; it was held that the receiver 
i m no * the right person — it was the Lord Chancellor, 

| '"'someone. 

| hhd he seek to attach the Lord Chancellor ? 
I n °; Then the Official Assignee cannot be dealt 
• The houses are in bankruptcy, and there are 
minors. It is also very difficult to deal with the 
I att( ] e ! S . 0 ^ houses in which ten or fifteen families live, 
sta , 16 18 difficult to keep those houses in a sanitary 
1 n,« i „ t° milk, I held tho same ideas as Sir 
I yli eS -£l araeron on the matter. 
i ^ ' What would you suggest should be done in the 
ffiinlrti ™ al ass iguees, receivers, or absentees ? — I 
“here is a great want in the law; it ought to 


bo remedied. The sanitary officer may do his best, 
and although he may prove the existence of a most 
outrageous nuisance, only a small fine will be imposed 
by the magistrates. In this way, the Public Health 
Act is rendered by magistrates, an absolute dead 
letter. 

742. Dr. Moore. — You say that the death rate 
along the banks of the Liffey is low, and that the 
number of cases is small — do you mean to say that 
the Liffey odours are wholesome ?— Not actually, but 
I believe it is owing to the prevalence of westerly 
winds, and that it is an open space ; Rutland-sq uare 
is also an open space. 

743. About the notification of tubercular cases, 
there are difficulties surrounding that course ? — There 
are. 

744. In the matter of a chronic case, the same case 
might be notified over and over again — but you think 
the Notification of Infectious Diseases Act ought to 
be applied to tuberculosis ? — Yes. 

745. You think it ought to apply ?— Yes, if it is 
an infections disease. 

As it clearly is? — Yes. 

746. Would you have some provision for the free 
examination of sputa? — I would. There is power 
under Section 7 of the Notification Acc for the 
Corporation, to add to the schedule any disease that 
they consider an infectious disease. 

747. Dr. Moore. — Your opinion is that rooms 
occupied by tubercular patients should be disinfected ? 
— Yes, and frequently. 

748. And that notice should be given about the 
danger of spitting in railway stations, tramcars, and 
public places ? — Yes, by such printed notices as this 
which I produce. 

749. Mr. Swan. — You mentioned, Dr. Denham, 
that you would provide hospital accommodation for 
tuberculous patients — would it be possible ? —I think 
it would be possible. It lias been done in other 
places. As a matter of fact, the hospital in the 
North Dublin Union is a consumption hospital. 

750. Would the National Hospital for Consump- 
tion have the smallest effect in dealing with the 
number suffering from tuberculosis in this country ? — 
It would not. You would want a barrack. I will 
say that I regard waiting-rooms in general hospitals 
as a great source of infection in this matter, and I 
would segregate the patients as much as possible. 

751. At any rate, you consider it would take a 
barrack to provide accommodation for these people ? — 
I say that an out-patient department would be of the 
greatest possible benefit. 

752. In some central position ? — Yes. 

753. You said that the situation of the houses 
wherein deaths had occurred from tuberculosis was 
also the places where you would look for other 
diseases that would increase the death rate — why do 
you say that ? — Because I say that wherever tuber- 
culosis is ripe other endemic and epidemic diseases 
are prevalent, owing to the overcrowded state and 
impoverished condition of the people. They live 
together, and their vitality is low. 

754. What do you deduce from the fact that cer- 
tain houses are frequently the scene of deaths from 
tuberculosis? — The recurrent deaths were owing, I 
believe, to the fact that the stairs, floors, ceilings, 
and furniture of the rooms were simply one mass of 
infection. 

755. That is a preventable condition? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. All these houses I have marked on the map 
should be immediately disinfected. 

756. Alderman Dowd. — You said that some con- 
tractors of the Corporation compelled their men to 
live within two miles of their work, and that the 
men signed an agreement to that effect ? — Yes. Do 
you want the names ? 

757. Yes ? — I don’t think I should mention them, 
hut I will write them down for you. 
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758. Dr. T. Thomson. — You are Medical Officer of 
Heal tli for one of the Dublin districts ?— Outside the 
municipal area. 

759. Where is it ? — Pembroke Township. 

700. I suppose you don’t for a moment wish us to 
take the view that there are not other causes than 
tuberculosis which are contributory to the high 
death rate ? — I do not ; hut I thought the other 
diseases would be dealt with by other witnesses. 

761. You practise in Dublin? — Yes, sir. 

762. You have some knowledge of Dublin? — Yes : 

I have walked the districts marked on the map. 

763. Generally, I should like your opinion about 
the condition of the poorer districts in Dublin? — I 
think it is very bad, especially in the distiicts on the 
north side. The houses are occupied by numerous 
families. The absence of water, and the accumula- 
tion of excreta, are beyond the control of any sanitary 
authority to properly deal with. It is in- 
describable in some cases. The great thing is the 
want of water. 

764. How does that arise? — The people live at the 
top of the houses, four or five stories high. We are 
not a very energetic people, and the water has to be 
brought, up. 

765. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Surely that is preventable ? 
—Yes. 

766. Is it not a fact that the Vartry water can 
reach the top of the highest house, in Dublin ? — Yes. 

767-8. Dr. T. Thomson. — I suppose in tlie course of 
your practice in Dublin you have occasionally had an 
opportunity of enforcing the maxims w r hich you have 
put before us among the poorer patients ? — Yes, sir. 

769. What effect has it had ? — I think once you 
make patients aware of the fact that they are liable to 
consumption, you can do a great deal. 

770. Have you done that ? — Yes. 

771. Chairman. — You referred to a circular from 
the Local Government Board about the closing of 
schools ? — Yes, sir. 

772. Would you kindly read it ? — Certainly. This 
is the circular : — 

“ Local Government Board, 

“Dublin, 2nd February, 1900. 

“ Sir, — Tlie attention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has recently been drawn to the 
diversity of practice which exists in different 
parts of Ireland in regard to the closing of schools 
with a view to prevent the spread of infectious 
disease ; and the Board, therefore, think it 
desirable to address the Sanitary Authority on 
the subject. The provisions of the. Public Health 
Acts bearing on the subject are Sections 144 and 
146 of the Public Health (Ireland) Acts, 1898, 
and are as follow : — Section 144 — ‘ Any person 
who knowingly lets for hire any house, room, or 
part of a house in which any person has been 
suffering from any dangerous or infectious dis- 
order, without having such house, room, or part 
of a house, and all articles therein liable to retain 
infection, disinfected to the satisfaction of a 
legally qualified medical practitioner, as testified 
by a certificate signed by him, shall be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds. For the 
purpose of this Section, the keeper of an inn or 
school shall be deemed to let for hire part of a 
bouse to any person admitted, or a guest into 
such inn or school respectively.’ Section 146 — 
‘ Any person who shall knowingly or negligently 
send a child to school who, within the space of 
three months has been suffering from any dan- 


gerous infectious disorder, or who has been resi- 
dent in any house in which such dangerous 
infectious disorder shall have existed, within the 
space of six weeks, without a certificate from 
some duly qualified medical practitioner that such 
child is free from disease and infection, and unless 
his or her clothes have been properly disinfected 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding forty 
shillings.’ While the Board do not desire 
to interfere with the discretion of the 
officer responsible for the health of the 
district in the measure which he thinks it 
desirable to adopt with the view of preventing 
the spread of infectious disease, they wish to 
point out that neither the Medical Officer of 
Health nor the Sanitary Authority have any 
;i power to order the closing of schools, and they desire 
to suggest that, before a medical officer of health 
recommends such a course, he should in view of 
the important educational interests of the children 
not affected by the disease, carefully consider 
whether less drastic measures may not be equally 
efficacious in limiting the spread of disease. In 
order that such interests may not be needlessly 
sacrificed, the Board consider that, in many 
instances the object in view may be sufficiently 
attained by the Medical Officer of Health placing 
himself in communication with the managers and 
teachers of schools. He should draw their atten- 
tion to tlie provisions of the sections of the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1898, quoted above, and 
point out the grave danger to the public health 
incurred by permitting the attendance at school 
of children residing on infected premises, and 
endeavour, in the first instance, by friendly co- 
operation with the managers and teachers, to 
prevent the attendance at school of pupils from 
infected houses and their immediate neighbour- 
hood. In any case, however, in which the Medi- 
cal Officer of Health, in addition to other 
measures adopted to prevent the spread of 
infectious disease, considers it essential that the 
schools should be closed, he should recommend 
the adoption of such a course. Copies of this 
circular are enclosed, and it is requested that 
one may be handed to each medical officer of 
health in the district, and that his particular 
attention may be drawn to tlie Board’s views in 
this matter as therein set foi-th. 

“ I am, sir, 

“Your obedient servant, 

“ H. M. Swain e, Secretary.” 

773. I understood from what you said before that 
the Local Government Board had directed you not to 
close schools 1 — No ; but they said we had no 
power, and told us not to close if we could help it. 

774. 1 didn’t quite gather the effect of your evidence. 
Thank you. 

775. Alderman Dowd.— I s it not possible m a 

tenement house, containing six or seven families, 
that infectious disease might be prevalent in one ol 
the families and the others know nothing about rat— 
That might be. ... 

776. And how could the others be held responsible 

for sending their children to school? — They could 
not be. . , , 

777. I understood anyone residing in the bouse 
would be responsible, from what you read outf—xes. 

778. Does a tenement room mean a house w 
does. 
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Dr. George 

779. Dr. J . W. Moore. — You are Medical Officer 
of No. 3, South City Dispensary? — Yes. 

780. You were aslccd in November last by Sir 
Charles Cameron to give your opinion as to the high 
death rate? — Yes. 

781. You wrote him a letter ? — I did. 

782. Will you favour the Committee with your 
dews on the subject ? — The high death rate in Novem- 
ber and December was due to pneumonia and bronchial 

I diseases associated with measles, and in December 
:! and January to the influenza epidemic. 

783. Most of the cases were those of young people ? 
■ —Yes ; chiefly children. I can give you the number 

df deaths in my district. 

784:. If you please? — 104 deaths were registered 
in December, viz., 37 children, 27 persons over 60 
years, and 40 adults — the 37 children were aged 10 
years and under, and 10 cases of tuberculosis out of 
these 40 adults. 

785. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — Were there 
any cases of tuberculosis amongst the 37 children or 
those over 60 ? 

786. There might have been some cases of tuber- 
, cnlar meningitis, but not tubercle of the lungs. 

! 787. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I s it your opinion that 40 

I idults out of 104 was abnormally large ? — Yes. 
j 788. It indicates a great lowering of the resisting 
/ power of vitality ? — Yes. 

789. On the subject of hospital accommodation, 

1 would you favour the Committee with your views ? — 
I think if wo had sufficient hospital accommodation, 
especially at the time of the measles, the death rate 
■ would not have been so high — I believe it would have 
been considerably reduced, especially in tlic treatment 
of children. 

790. Do you mean that there were several cases 
| that you would gladly move to hospital ? — Yes. 

| 791. If you had room? — Yes. 

1 792. Cases of measles? — Yes. My district is very 

; poor, and the majority of the children are ill-fed and 
have not sufficient covering to protect thorn from the 
told. 

793. There is a want of clothing — the necessary 
« clothing to maintain warmth and strength ? — Yos. 

794. Were you told by the hospital authorities that 
they had not room? — Yes, sometimes they had not. 

795. Your suggestions to the Public Health Com- 
mittee at that time with a view to checking the death 
rate, what were they 1 — That they should have suffi- 
cient hospital accommodation, that the places where 
ihese cases occurred' should be thoroughly disinfected 
immediately after the cases of measles occurred, or 
when they were well. Three or four or five children 
Night take measles in the same room, but the moment 
& child was well of measles the place should be tho- 
roughly disinfected. 

i 796. You made another suggestion and a valuable 
I 0ne ) that a list of the infected houses should be 
; Sported to the heads of all the schools ? — Yes. 

797. With what object ? — With the object of pre- 
senting children coming out of these tenement houses 
sitting with other children. A great number of 
' c *ffidren never wash ; they live in tenement houses and 
> 00106 °ut and sit with others. Having good lavatories 
. • !n schools and plenty of soap and water would be a 
great help in checking the spread of the disease. 

-| 798. Is it your opinion that it is almost impossible 

' 10 wreck the spread of measles in schools owing to the 
I rt is mistaken for a common cold? — Yes. 

| . 799. Another suggestion that seemH a A-aluable one 
| J! a caretaker should be appointed to look after 
j hese tenement houses ? — Yes. I think if there was 

i * Car etaker in every tenement house it would enable 
e ’uedical officer to know the number of residents in 
0 house, and in each room. If there was a re- 
ntable ruarried man and his wife in charge, paid 
ac ° We ®k and given a room free, they would be able 


Cope examined. 

to keep the house clean. A great many houses you 
go into are filthy. Some of the floors would not he 
washed once a month. 

800. Are the Committee to understand that these 
places are really not under the control of any care- 
taker 1 — Yes. There are very few tenement houses 
in my district under the control of any caretaker. 

801. Your view is that a tenement house should 
invariably he placed under the care of some responsible 
person ? — Yes. Some one to guide you and tell you 
about the cases in the house. 

802. With regard to the death rate of Dublin, your 
report is dated the 27th November, and for some 
months before that the deatli rate attracted great 
attention? — Yes. 

803. Well, in January the death rate reached a 
maximum? — Yes, I heard so yesterday. 

804. And during all the autumnal months with 
a high death rate here, it was normal in Brighton 
and other places? — Yes ; I believe so. 

805. All these reports were asked for and written 
before that? — Yes, before December. 

805a. Mr. R. L. Swan. — Y ou made the suggestion 
that all ashpits should be abolished ? — Yes. 

806. Are there many in your district ? — Not many. 
The Corporation are removing them, and substituting 
dust-bins in their stead. 

807. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — In place of 
ashpits ? — Yes. 

808. Mr. R. L. Swan. — Are there many privies 1 — 
Very few. (In answer to Mr. Swan witness pointed 
out on the maps the extent of his district.) 

809. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — T hat is a 
very dense district ? — Yes, and very poor. 

810. Dr. T. Thomson. — H ave you many tenement 
houses in your district? — Yea. 

811. You heard what was told us of the water 
supply not being laid on in the upper portions of 
these lfigh houses ? — Yes. 

812. And that is the fact ? — Yes ; except in three or 
four houses where there is water on the second floor. 

813. I take it that for cleanliness and health water 
should bo available in the highest part of these 
houses ? — Yes. 

814. Give me briefly your views as to the cleanli- 
ness or otherwise of the houses, streets, and lanes in 
your district ?— The houses are exceedingly dirty. I 
notice that sometimes when we are asked to visit 
people in the houses, if we go early we find the floor's 
not washed — that after 1 2 or 1 o’clock they are washed, 
when they expect the medical officer, and if you go 
again you find the place filthy. It is only when they 
expect the medical officer that you find them other- 
wise than filthy. 

815. Dr. T. Thomson. — A nd thatapplies, Ipresume, 
to the staircases as well as the rooms ? — Yes, and if 
you ask them why they don’t wash the stairs they say 
they do not belong to them. That is why I suggest 
the placing of a caretaker on the premises, who would 
be held responsible for the cleanliness of the place. 
There is often an accumulation of refuse. 

816. Now, as to the court-yards and lanes ? — Those 
not under the control of the Corporation are very filthy. 

SI 7. I mean the yards of the houses? — They are 
in a bad state as a rule ; the surface drains are bad ; 
but the drains are mostly under the ground. 

818. There are still some surface drains ? — Yes. 

819. On the surface of the yards do you find 
accumulations of refuse ? — Yes, very frequently ; and 
there seems no way of getting rid of that ; there is 
often a lot of vegetable matter and grease. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — A re not the yards 
cleansed by Corporation officers’? — I do not think 
the yards are. There are dust-bins. 

820. Dr. T. Thomson. — W e have had the opinion 
expressed that they should be emptied more frequ ently ? 
— Yes, and the carts for removing the refuse should 
be improved. 
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821. How often should these bins be emptied? — 
Every day, certainly. 

822. Now, as to the back streets and alleys? — 
They 'are for the most part in a bad way with vegetable 
matter and grease, and the channels blocked with an 
accumulation of dust and manure. 

823. Have you in your district any of these alleys 
referred to which are not in the charge of the Corpora- 
tion ? — Yes. 

824. As to these have you any comment to make ? 
— Yes, they are worse than the others. 

825. And with a view to remedial measures what 
suggestion would you make ? — That all alleys and 
oourt-yards should be under tlie charge of the Cor- 
poration, with sufficient water supply to daily flush 
them. 

826. As regards what you have said concerning 
infectious disease and hospital accommodation I 
should like to know when your experience of insuffi- 
cient hospital accommodation for the cases in your 
district begins ? — In the month of June I wrote to 
the Board of Guardians mentioning that two cases of 
measles had occurred in my district, and that Cork- 
street Hospital had refosed to admit them. That was 
the commencement of the refusals to admit to Cork- 
street Hospital. 

827. How long have you been medical officer ? — 
Ten years. 

828. And in these ten years that was the first 
instance ? — Yes. 

829. Dr. J. W. Moore. — And there have often been 


epidemics ? — Yes, we had an epidemic of small-pox 
about five years ago. 1 

830. And were the cases removed to hospital ? 

Nearly all. The cases we sent were never refused, 
There were cases that we did not see until they were in 
an advanced stage. Another thiiig is, we have no obser- 
vation ward to send a case to before we can definitely 
decide whether it is to be contagious or not. I think 
if there was accommodation of that kind provided it 
would have a tendency to prevent epidemics. ’ 

831. But surely there are observation wards in 
Cork-street Hospital ? — But we are only supposed to 
send cases of fever to Cork-street Hospital. 

832. And there is an observation ward in the 
Meath? — You cannot always get accommodation 
there — and medical men cannot go around the city 
looking for beds. 

833. Dr. T. Thomson. — You would like to be able to 
send any doubtful case to an observation ward 
specially provided for the purpose ? — Cert ainl y, 

834. So that it could be observed under con- 
ditions that would not he hurtful to others if it 
proved to be contagious ? — Exactly. 

835. And there are no such wards ? — Well, we do 
not like to send doubtful cases to Cork-street ; it is 
only contagious cases we send. There may be three or 
four days before you definitely make up your mind as 
to the nature of the fever. 

836. Alderman Dowd. — Are you in favour of the 
establishment of an isolation hospital? — Yes, at a 
proper distance. 


Dr. Henry G. Day examined. 


837. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You are Medical Officer 
for No. 3 South City District ? — Yes. 

838. And a colleague of Dr. Cope ? — Yes. 

839. You divide the district into two special dis- 
tricts ? — We do. 

840. You concur, in your letter, with the views 
expressed by Dr. Cope ? — I do, in everything he said. 

841. The causes of the high death rate and the 
remedies ? — Yes, I do. 

842. I observe that you suggest that parents who 
do not report to the Public Health Office, or to a 
medical practitioner, all cases of measles, should be 
fined ? — Yes, I have that in my report. 

843. Is there a law on the subject? — I believe 
there is a law. 

844. Is them not a provision under the Notification 
Act, requiring heads of families to notify? — Yes, 
there is. 

845. But that would hardly meet the case ? — It 
would hardly meet the case. I mean in the case in 
which they knew that the child had been suffering 
from measles, and had not informed us. In many 
cases we are called to see children in the last stages 
of pneumonia and bronchitis, following measles, 
though the child must have had the rash on it six 
weeks before. Had we been informed in time we 
might have sent the child to hospital and saved its 
life. But it is generally too far gone to do anything 
for it. 

846. These parents do not always call in a physi- 
cian ?— No, especially in measles. The rash goes off 
the child in a few days. Complications very often carry 
off the child. They think measles is not serious. 

847. As a dispensary medical officer, practising 
in Dublin, that is not your opinion of measles ? — Not 
at all my opinion. 

848. What is your opinion of measles ? — It is a very 
dangerous affection. It is misleading to the parents, 
and it leaves the children with bad pulmonary com- 
plications. It is nearly always neglected. 

849. Alderman Down. — I see that you are in favour 
of the abolition of trough closets ? — Yes. 

850. And that all drain pipes are properly trapped? 


851. Of course whenever there is any new work the 
Corporation compels that ? — Yes ; a great deal has 
been done in that way, and it is much improved 
in my district. 

852. Dr. T. Thomson. — You recommend the entire 
abolition of trough closets? — Yes. 

853. Do you mean trough water-closets ? — Just a 
trough under the seat, where the contents are very 
often left two or three days without being emptied 
at all. 

854. Is that the fault of the trough water-closet or 
because of tire way in which it is managed ? — It is 
very often the fault of the people in the house. 
Another thing is that under the trough closet there is 
no trap in connection with it, and there is nothing to 
prevent the sewer gas coming back. 

855. Is not that the fault of the particular form 
of trough closet rather than the fault of trough 
closets as a system ? — It may be this particular kind.. 
I know they exist in Dublin without any traps. 

856. There are a great many people who t hink that 
trough closets are good under certain circumstances? 
— Some may be of that opinion. 

857. Of course those who take that view refer 
to proper trough closets ? — If they were properly con- 
sturcted. The water supplying the yard goes down 
to these trough closets, and where there is no trap it 
is very easy for the gas to go hack. 

858. What do you mean ? — In every yard there is 
a tap giving water. Its pipe generally goes on to- 
supply the cistern for these trough closets, and is 
a continuation of the very pipe the people are drink- 
ing from. 

859. It does not supply the trough closet direct 
Is there not a cistern ?— The cistern is situated under 
the seat in the closet. It is a small-sized cistern 

859a. That again is a defect owing to your par- 
ticular pattern ? — It may be the pattern. 

860. It is no necessary portion of the trough closet 
to have an arrangement of that kind 1 No. 

861. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— I s not the 
closet supplied by a ball-cock ? — It is. 

862. How comes the gas to force the ball-cock?— 
The cistern is not hermetically sealed. 
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863. Not the cistern, but the tap that supplies the 
cistern from the main has a ball-cock ? — I say the gas 
can get back. 

864. How can it get back from the main that the 
drinking water is taken from 1 — The gas can get into 

' the little cistern. 

865. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do I understand you to say 
J that the people drink the water from the same cistern 1 
| __No, they take it from the same main. 

I 866. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The. water 
- tap is at one place, and the tap supplying the closet 
i is at another? — This particular closet, I think, is de- 
I fective. 

a 867. Dr. T. Thomson. — Does your district corres- 


Dr. Albekt O. Speedy 

1 872. Dr. J. W. Mooke. — Y ou are Medical Officer 

j for No. 3 North City District, I think? — Yes. 

? 873. And have been for a long time? — Yes. 

\ 874. Therefore your experience extended over a 

I long series of years ? — Yes. 

; 875. In your letter to Sir Charles Cameron, dated 

• the 2nd of December, you put down in the forefront 
| of your explanations of the high death rate “ The 
severe and prolonged epidemic of measles, coupled 
: with the want of hospital accommodation ” ? — Yes. 

876. You also feel the want of hospital accom- 
modation ? — Yes. 

877. Did you try to get in cases of measles and 
Med? — Quite so, and they had to be treated at 
home, in their own homes. 

: 878. Practising in your district you would be more 

■ likely to send cases to the large fever hospital in the 
i north of the city — the Hardwiclce Hospital — than to 
the Cork-street Hospital 1 — Yes. 

879. Was there a difficulty in getting these cases 
admitted to the Hardwicke Hospital? — Yes. 

880. Were you told the wards wens full ? — Quite so. 

\ 881. It was not a question of payment there ? — No ; 

there was no room. 

882. You suggest here that the schools should be 
closed on the outbreak of an epidemic of measles or 
scarlatina? — Yes. 

883. Do you include in that recommendation 
j hoarding schools ? — Not at the time I wrote the re- 
§ port, but I think it would be a very good tiling. It 
I ff as more to the public schools amongst the working 

classes that I referred. 

1 384. Chairman. — Day schools ? — Large day schools, 
such as the Christian Brothers and schools under the 
National Board of Education. 

885. Those are all day schools? — Yes. 

886. Dr. Moore. — Y ou wei’e dealing with day 
schools ? — .Quite so ; the Protestant clergy have some 
schools, including Sunday schools. 

887. With regard to boarding schools, do you fore- 
s® a possible danger of spreading the infection if the 
schools are broken up and the pupils sent home ? — I 
do. I was rather referring to the ordinary day schools 
amongst the labouring and artisan classes in a large 
f •% like Dublin. 

888. You are of opinion that there ought to be 
farther hospital accommodation for infectious diseases ? 

| —I am. 

I . 889. And that there should be a convalescent home 
! ’ n connection with them? — Yes. 

| 890. You are aware that there is one with a con- 

valescent home? — Yes, in connection with Oork-street 
Hospital. 

891. And it is for one disease only? — So I believe. 

| 892. Scarlatina? — Yes. 

| 893. You are aware that since 1878 the sanitary 

- authorities have had full power to provide 
convalescent homes for infectious cases ? — Yes, I am. 

894. And that that provision of the Public Health 
, Act has never been put in force? — It has not. 

i 
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pond with Dr. Cope’s district as regards want of 
cleanliness ? — To a certain extent, but it is rather a. 
better class of district than Dr. Cope’s. 

868. Have you many tenement houses in your 
district ? — Yes. 

869. Is your experience of these houses as un- 
favourable as Dr. Cope’s ? — It is the same. 

870. And is it also the same as regards the water 
supply not being taken to the top of the building ? 
— Certainly. 

871. Have you any undedicated streets in your 
district? — I do not know of any not in charge of 
the Corporation. 


called and examined. 

895. You, as a medical officer of many years stand- 
ing, are of opinion that it should be ? — I am, certainly. 

896. If there was a convalescent home established 
it would relieve the plethora of such hospitals 1 — Un- 
doubtedly. 

897. And might get over the difficulty altogether?; 
— It might. 

898. You seem to think that the condition of the 
city dairy yards has a good deal to say to the unsatis- 
factory state of Dublin health ? — I do. 

899. In your district you see a good many of these • 
dairy yards 1 — I have from time to time. 

900. Are they kept as they should be ? — I don’t 
think so. 

901. Are some of them adjoining public institu- 
tions ? — There were ; but they have been abolished 
since the new Richmond Hospital is in progress of 
being built. There were a number of them there. 

I heard the other day that there is one near the- 
Hardwicke Hospital in Upper Church-street, and there 
is some dispute over it. It is a very bad site I 
should say. With regard to the location of these 
dairy yards, tlie Corporation has no power. Sir 
Charles Cameron has told us, and it is a fact, that the 
Corporation cannot refuse a licence on the mere ground 
of locality. 

902. Is it your opinion that the law needs amend- 
ment in that 1 — Yes ; and I can give a case in point. 
With reference to the case I heard the other day, a 
dairy yard has been purchased, and there is a dispute- 
going on between the Corporation and the dairy yard 
proprietor, and it is almost under the windows of a 
large fever hospital — the Hardwicke. I heard that 
from Mr. Collins, a dairy inspector. 

903. So that the law needs amendment? — In my 
opinion it does. 

904. You are of opinion that veterinary surgeons 
should be employed for the purpose of inspecting the 
state of health of all milch cows? — Yes, I am long of 
that opinion. 

905. Mention some of the diseases that you think 
might be possibly derived from milch cows? — Typhoid 
fever and tuberculosis, and possibly scarlatina and: 
measles. 

906. During last summer had you some diarrhoea 
in your district ? — There was a considerable amount 
of it. 

907. Was any public notice distributed in your 
district as to the necessity for taking care when the 
typhoid was rife ? — As well as I recollect, there 
was. 

908. I think Sir Charles Cameron distributed a 
leaflet ? — I think so. 

908a. Recommending that the milk should be trea- 
ted in a special way, and so on? — Yes. 

909. You make special complaint in this letter of 
two houses, Nos. 1 and 2 Norton’s-row. You 
brought these under the notice of the sanitary 
authority, and you add this very perplexing state- 
ment — but for some cause or other nothing came of 
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it ” ? These houses were in a very unsanitary and 

dilapidated condition for a very lengthened period, 
and I have over and over again called attention to 
them. I visited the place yesterday, and I found that 
they had repaired some of the roofs, limewashed the 
■walls of the dwelling-houses, and repaired some of the 
walls. Bub when I went out to see what the sanitary 
accommodation was — that was part of my original com- 
plaint— I found there was one solitary water-closet, 
covered with filth on the floor. T estimated that 
twelve families were using this closet. There are four 
families in No. 1 Norton’s-row and four in No. 2 ; 
and there was another house, 18 Phibsborough, which 
also contained four or five rooms, and the families 
living in that house were using it. And I take a 
fail-; moderate estimate when I say that there were 
. at least twelve families who had only this wretched, 
horrid, stinking closet to resort to. 

910. You made a complaint as long ago as Novem- 
ber 1 — Long before that. 

91 1. The scate of things that you are describing 
• exists at the present day ? — Existed yesterday. 

912. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— Where is 
Norton’s-row 1 — Off Phibsorough-road. 

913. In the city? — Oh yes, it is in my district — 
No. 3 North City District. 

914. Dr. J.W. Moore. — You suggest that the rooms 
in tenement houses should be limewashed. Is not 
that done? — I think in a great number of instances it 
is not done. 

915. It is the duty of the landlord, I presume?— 
Yes. 

916. Do you agree with the dispensary medical 
officers who have already given evidence to-day that 
there is an attempt to clean up when the doctor is ex- 

—I cannot say practically that that is my 


experience. 

917. You suggest that additional bath and wash- 
houses should be provided. We know that there are 
in Tara-street very splendid baths and wash-houses ? — 

I am aware of that, and there are also at the Mendi- 
city Institution, Usher’s-quay. But these do not cope 
with the requirements. 

918. You think the inhabitants of your district will 
not find their way to Tara-sfcreet? — No, because it is 
too far away altogether. It is nearly opposite the 
Custom House. 

919. Are these baths and washhouses very exten- 
sively used so far as you know ? — I should think they 

. are. The washhouses are used. Certainly they are. 
The Mendicity is a very useful institution, 

920. On the whole, Dr. Speedy, looking back to the 
last thirty years or upwards, has the sanitary condition 
of your district improved very materially ? — I think 
in certain portions of it. In some of it there is 
great room for improvement, and my worthy colleague, 

I think, holds the same opinion. I am sorry to say 
that it is rather disheartening, as I have mentioned in 
my report, when some very had places have been 
reported from time to time, that for some cause or other 
no notice has been taken of it. It is very dishearten- 
ing to the medical officer who takes an interest in the 
sanitary improvement of his district, and certainly I 
think it is only fair to say, as an old medical officer, 
that the remuneration offered to medical officers of 
health is miserable and wretched in the extreme, and 
it is detrimental to their interests to do this sort of 
work. 

921. I think it is very desirable that every member 
of this committee should know what remuneration the 
medical officer of health gets in tins large population ? 
— £6 5s. a quarter — £25 a year. 

922. Chairman. — Just mention the streets that 
adjoin your district ? — Our district is from a line 
drawn up the centre of Greek-street and Beresford- 
street up to Conyngham-road and to the extreme west 
near the Island Bridge Barracks, and then along the 
Circular-road to the Phcenix Park where the tram 

. stops. Then it goes along up to what we call the 
Phibsborough district, to a place called the Cross Guns 


— that is at the bridge that the funerals to Glasnevm 
go over — then it comes down along the Phibsborough- 
road to where I mentioned before — alinedrawnthrough 
Beresford-street and Greek-street. 

923. Is that the entire of No. 3 district or only 
half? — The entire of it. There are two medical 
officers for the district. 

924. Mr. Swan. — W hat is the population of your 
district? — I think it is about 28, OuO. 

925. You ax-e the Medical Officer of Health' for that 
district ?— I am. 

926. Do you remember the proportion or could 
you form any estimate of the proportion of those 
tenement houses in your district to the other houses ? 
— I could not form any estimate. 

927. W ould you mention the nature of your duties 
as Medical Officer of Health. What functions have 
you to perform ? — I have to write reports or give 
verbal orders to the Inspector of Nuisances, the 
sanitary sub-officer as to any sanitary defects. 

928. Have you a large amount of clerical work ? — 

I have had from time to time a very great amount. 
Many years ago in our district the midden system 
and filthy ashpits existed. I have worked very strenu- 
ously to try and improve the district, and I really 
got all these ashpits and middens completely done 
away with. 

929. That was done by the Corporation ? — Yes ; 
but at the instigation of the Medical Officer of Health, 
your humble servant. 

930. Most of those middens have been removed, 
in your district ? — Yes ; I think all of them. 

931. And those water-closets at present in exist- 
ence have been substituted for them? — Yes; the 
water-closets took the place of the middens. 

932. But they are miserably insufficient? — What 
I would say is this — I gave an example. I was very 
sorry to have to do so; but when I was asked my 
opinion as an honest man I could not do anything 
else. I gave an example of a house reported by a 
medical officer of health of experience, and many 
years’ knowledge of these tilings, in which the actual 
condition of things referred to existed, and there was 
not a. single thing done until my letter appeared in 
print before the Local Government Board ; and then 
when I went down there I saw the condition of that 
closet, which I have endeavoured to explain, and 
it was the only accommodation for twelve families 
at least. I think that is a pretty good example of 
the condition of these unfortunate people. 

933. Is that a common occurrence in your experi- 
ence? — X don’t say it is a common occurrence. It 
is an example of where, having been asked our 
opinions, that occurred to my mind as one of the 
things I would mention. It is a monstrous thing, 
and very disheartening to the medical officer. 

934. Do you remember another example ?— I have 
known other instances of where the medical officers 
complained of unhealthy and unsanitary conditions, 
and the slightest notice was not taken of them. 
And, therefore, I say in my letter that it is very 
disheartening. There ought to he some reform. 

935. Your duties as medical officer of health aie 
extremely troublesome? — They are if you wor 
honestly; and they interfere with your private prac- 
tice, which is also very important 

936. Is it the medical officer of health that bm=, 
the condition of the tenement houses, m the »» 


uie condition. ui i/nc i 

instance, under the notice of *“»“ tar n^,°2 er 

,, ----i- -- that if the medical officer 

i sick ca” 

,ch as o 

ing "filthy condition of the stairs or walls, c 
, < ■ . .“n.i.-t t.liA notice 


-Oh, no; the point is, that il tne ■— j 

goes into a house where he rants a sick a . 

anything objectionable, such as overcrowd 
j.-iL.o n .f f.liA stairs or walls, or a filthy 


Lb-officer, aid sends in a written report. That 

the way it works. m ™jjom 

937. Right Hon. AidermanMEAD^ To ^ 
does the medical officer send s P writing or 
it to the sanitary sub-officer, eithei m wurnn, 

verbally. 
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938. Do you want the Committee to understand 
that the condition of those houses in Norton’s-row 
is typical of the artisans’ dwellings in your district? 
_I don’t know what you mean by the artisans' 
dwellings. 

939. Well, tenement houses? — I adhere to what 
: I said before, that I have from time to time reported 

houses to be in a very wretched, dilapidated, filthy, 
unsanitary condition, and I might as well have been 
. beating the air. 

■ 940. To whom did you make these complaints? — 
I To the various sanitary sub-officers, from time to 
J time, and I wrote reports on the regular book fur- 
,1 uislied. 

5 941. Did you send those reports to the Public 
Health Office? — They were handed to the Inspector 
of Nuisances, or, what is called the sanitary sub- 
officer. 

942. You handed them to the sanitary sub-officer. 
You didn’t communicate with the Public Health 
Department of the Corporation, in the City Hall? — 

\ I may have done both. They may have been sent 
to the Public Health Committee, or they may have 
been handed to the sanitary sub-officer. 

943. But were they sent to the sanitary officers in 
the City Hall? — I don’t know that the cases I have 
in my mind particularly were sent directly. But 
they were handed to the official of the Corporation — 
the sanitary sub-officer — and then I considered I had. 

. done my duty. 

| 944. Your evidence is that you made several 
| special complaints, of which no notice was taken ? — 
,4 They were handed to the sanitary sub-officer. 

I 945. That is not within recent years. Your ex- 
■i perience dates from thirty years? — That is my 
; experience about the cases that I have in my mind 
for some years past. Angle-court, Beresford-street 

I 946. Could you toll us within the last twelve 
1 months? — I have not had charge of it for the last 
I twelve months, because I made a different arrange- 
ment with my colleague. 

I 947. I am not asking you about Angle-court. 
; What number of reports have you made within the 
| last twelve months that no notice has been taken of? 

i -There is the case of Maher’s-court, off Brunswick- 
street, reported over and over again. I certified 
that the place ought to be closed. It is in a very 
had condition. 

| 948. Within the last twelve months? — Yes. 

949. Because I notice here, in your letter to Sir 
j Charles Cameron — “ As to the sanitary state of my 
H strict, I think it will bear favourable contrast with 
other urban districts” — I think that was a very 
P ro per remark. 

950, And, notwithstanding that, the Medical 
Officer of Health, Sir Charles Cameron, and his 
staff, did not take any notice of several cases you 
J " rou ght before them? — As far as those things are 
| “ ncer ued, I am telling you just two or three places 
| I have in my mind’s eye, and for whatever 
| Ie ^ 011 it was nothing came out of it. 

951. How many cases do you say? — I have given 
| Angle-court, off Beresford-street. 

| How many cases in your district? — I gave 
j Jou the instance of Maher’s-court, off Brunswick- 
j Rroefc. 

’1 ®3. Within the last twelve months, you have 
| notice to the Corporation, and no steps have 
| p eu taken? — No; I have handed them to the sa-ni- 
| ,7. sub-officer, as I have told you. I think there 
I JJttwther thing that it is desirable to mention, if 
• gentlemen will allow me, and that is merely to 
I that I consider, with Dr. Moore, that it would 
j a very desirable thing to have a refuge established 


'j 
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as I remember existed in the cholera times, many 
years ago, where these unfortunate people whose- 
relations were struck down with cholera could- 
resort to and be made comfortable, and- have some- 
fire and food, until their own places were properly 
disinfected, and not be obliged to r un into a neigh- 
bour’s room at the risk of conveying the infection. 
That was mentioned in a report that ought to have 
been embodied in that letter, and for some reason or 
another it does not appear. 

954. Alderman Dowd. — You consider that there - 
ought to be more baths and wash-houses? — Yes ; 
facilities ought to be given. 

955. Dr. T. Thomson. — As I understand, you have 
been Medical Officer of Health for No. 3 North City 
District, for a considerable length of time? — Yes. 

956. About thirty years, I think? — Over thirty 
years. 

957. Have you in the course of your long experience 
found cases of infectious sickness that you thought 
should go to hospital not admitted owing to the lack 
of accommodation in those hospitals, prior to last year ? 
— I cannot say prior to last year. There was one 
gentleman who gave evidence here to-day who said 
there was ample accommodation for epidemic diseases. 
But I thought he overlooked the fact that when we 
had the last epidemic of small pox they had to put up 
sheds at the South Dublin Union. That showed that 
there was not accommodation for zymotic diseases. 

958 That was not my question. My question 
was whether in your individual experience as Medical 
Officer of Health you had recommended cases for 
admission to hospital and admission had been refused ? 
— Certainly, that has been my experience in 1899, 
during the epidemic of measles, typhoid, and so on. 

959. Has that happened in your experience prior 
to 1899 ? — I cannot say that it has. I am answering 
in another way. An Irishman is permitted to do 
that. When we had an epidemic of small-pox the 
ordinary accommodation of the Mater Misericordue, 
Hardwicke, and Cork-street hospitals was not 
sufficient to meet the requirements, and they had to 
put up a number of wooden sheds at Christmas, and 
I think it is a very good answer, as showing that we 
hadn’t sufficient accommodation when we had the small- 
pox epidemic four or five years ago. 

960. In the course of 1899 you had refusals for 
admission 1 — Yes. 

961. In your report to Sir Charles Cameron, which 
I have before me, I see you express the opinion that 
all manure should be more frequently removed from 
dairy yards? — Yes. 

962. How often is the manure, in your experience, 
removed from dairy yards 1 — I could not really say. 
I know from hearsay that it is not removed half as 
often as it ought to be, and that it is allowed to 
accumulate. I heard a gentleman say a short time 
ago that about two years ago he went into a dairy 
yard and saw a cow up to its knees in manure. 

963. Is your opinion based solely on hearsay ? — I 
Lave seen manure from time to time heaped up. It 
is not cleared away as often as it should be. 

964. You say that the dairy yards should be .regu- 
larly hosed ? Are we to gather from that that these 
dairy yards are in an unduly filthy state ? — Yes, that 
is the inference that the necessity of hosing would 
give. 

965. Are dairy yards properly paved? — I think 
they are. 

966. What sort of paving ? — Paving stones. 

967. “ Paving stones ” covers a good many tilings ? 
—Yes. 

968. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — They are not 
paving sets ? — No, certainly not — paving stones. 
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Dr. Thomas Donnelly called and examined. 


969. Dr. J. W. Moore.— Dr. Donnelly, you are one 
■of the medical officers for No. 1 North City District? 
Yes, the east. It is divided into two districts. 

970. And it is an independent district ? — Yes. 

971. Would you indicate on that map just where 
jour district lies 1— Yes, I will point it out. (Wit- 
ness indicated his district on the map.) Continuing, 
he said— That district has been enlarged— it was not 
so large when I was appointed in 1884 — that part 
that takes in the North Docks and the North Strand, 
down by Clonliffe-road from Russell-street and 
Jones’ s-road to the sea. 

972. A good deal of it is modern ground ?— Most 
of it is reclaimed land — made land, and a good deal 
-of it is under the level of high water mark. It is 
•drained by a pumping station down at the East-road. 
"That is the lower portion, the portion towards the sea. 
All the surface water is pumped away. The other 
part, of course, drains into the Liffey. 


982. Were your recommendations carried out ? 

In some cases they were. The sewerage was examined 
and looked after. There is more required to be done. 
Generally speaking the tenement houses of Dublin 
have one yard for a number of families. Provision 
ought to be made for all the families. These houses 
have accommodation for one family, but not for eight 
or ten. 

983. Do you agree with the recommendation that 
there should be a caretaker if possible ? — Most cer- 
tainly, and the houses should be remodelled so as to give 
acoommodation for a number of families. A caretaker 
should be appointed in each house. 

984. To whom do you make your reports? — As 
medical officer, to Sir Charles Cameron. 

985. What about the sanitary sub-officer? — In 
some cases I doubt whether there is a sanitary sub- 
officer in my district or not. For the last sixteen 
years I have had various experience of sanitary sub- 


973. Have you noticed any incidence of disease as officers. Some are extremely active and efficient men 


result of that? — Yes, I have. The district is re- 
markably bad for acute rheumatism, rheumatic fever, 
and there are a great many cases of tuberculosis. 

974. Much typhoid fever 1 — Not excessive, not so 
much now as formerly, when I went to the district 
first. There is less typhoid than previously. 

975. Is summer diarrhoea prevalent in that dis- 
trict'! — It is, but not unduly so. 

976. The epidemic of measles, is it severe — very 
severe? — It was one of the first parts of the city 
affected by measles, and therefore, I have not the 
same complaints to make as regards hospital accom- 

At first I got cases in quite easily, but 


who came to me and reported cases. They came to 
me to know if I saw anything wrong, so that they may 
look after the matter. They have come to me and 
asked me for reports in cases that they had doubts 
about. Then, 1 would not see a sanitary sub- 
officer for nearly a year, showing great irregu- 
larity and great inefficiency. I believe if sanitary work 
is to be done it must be done by the medical officer of 
health, he must act as a sanitary officer at times. 

986. Is the sanitary sub-officer the same as the 
sanitary inspector ? — I believe so, I believe their duty 
is to act as inspectors of nuisances. 

987. They are twenty-seven in number and each of 
them has to look after 1,200 families living in 

Chai’les Cameron’s 


modation. _ * 

subsequently the Hardwicke got completely foil, and 

consequently the cases were taken to Cork-street ; but tenement bouses. That is Sir 
they spread so very rapidly — I think every child evidence 1 — I cannot say that. 

who had not had the measles and some of the parents 988. The sanitary sub-officer is the same person as 

got it there were so many cases that both hospitals the sanitary inspector of whom we heard yesterday ? — 

were full, at least the Hardwicke was, and that neces- Yes. It is his duty, as I understand, to bring under 


sitated a good number of children being attended to 
in their homes. 

977. Bronchitis and broncho-pnenmonia was pre- 
valent? — Yes. At first the cases were not so severe, 
but subsequently they were. The people did not 
seek for medical aid until the children were prac- 
tically dying. 

978. So that your experience corresponds with Dr. 
Day’s ? — Yes. 

979. Are you of opinion that some measures 
should be taken to compel parents to notify ? — I do 
think so. 

980. I see you complain here specially of the un- 
sanitary condition of the large tenement houses Nos. 
4 to 18 inclusive, Upper Buckmgham-street ? — Yes. 

981. Have you made representations about those? 


the notice of the medical officer any place where 
medical knowledge is required, or where he considers 
a nuisance is dangerous to health. 

989. Is a report to you to be considered as equiva- 
lent to a report sent to the Public Health Office? — I 
don’t think so. 

990. Is it the sanitary sub-officer’s duty to send for- 
ward reports that he gets for the medical officer of 
health? — I send my reports direct. I give verbal 
reports, and if I see the sanitary sub-officer call his 
attention to a case which it is desirable to visit and in- 
spect. Then I see it, and if he wishes me to do so, I give 
a special report, to be used as evidence in the police 
court, and then I send that to Sir Charles Cameron. 

991. Do you find that the performance of your 
duties as medical officer of health interferes with your 


—Yes ; they have been a trouble to me for a good private prac tice, or tends to do so?— It does tend to 
while, because they are particularly unhealthy. I - t 

had cases there of diphtheria enteric fever, as Veil ’ consider it better to have m 

* measles due to the unsanitary conditions. These mecLl officer of health, independent of 

were large houses, palatial residency, very line houses, t0 „ hom you could send your reports 

aud now they are occupied by ten fannies or perhaps P' P giToharles Cameron 1- Bo yon mean the 
more in some cases ; sometimes there are two families in v. , 


-a room. They are greatly overcrowded. They have but 


medical officer. 

993. Leave him as the medical officer of health- 


one water-closet and they have no water upstairs in a»o. Lieave mm as uuo f 

most of them. The result is that they are only Should there not be a superior medica o 

moderately well kept. Some people are clean health? — I am strongly of opinion that t ere s 
enough and keep their rooms fairly. Many of be a medical officer who has special kno » 

them do not. These houses were only intended public health work. If I may cite, as an us > 

,for one family, and they have not the sanitary what happened to myself. I had two cases m j 

accommodation nor the water for more. There 


is no person responsible for keeping them in 
proper condition or looking after them in any way. 
They are getting dilapidated. The windows are 
getting broken and the doors broken, causing great 
draughts through the place, especially at the southern 
end. There are numbers of cases, and very many 
deaths have occurred to my own knowledge more 
than ought to occur. 


ing houses, comfortably built, very nice little places. 
One of the cases was a dispensary case j the other was 
private case. Both ofthesepeople appeared to have naa 

enteric fever a couple of days. I told 
tary sub-officer that I feared they were getting 
typhoid fever, and I asked ton to exmune the 
closets. He reported to me that they 

fectiy right, clem “ d T w #, k ® I>t „ L“ P “wmt over 
the typical rash, but X didnt see it. 1 
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-the place myself ; I went around and examined the 
■drains and the closets, and I found that there was no 
trap between the soil pipe from one of the sculleries 
and the sewer; no ventilator whatever from the 
•water-closet. I saw the agent of this property, 
and he had these two defects rectified next day. 
.From that hour both patients got better. The very 
next day the fever had disappeared. The sanitary 
sub-officer was an ex-police constable, and he could 
not be expected to see for himself that there should 
be a trap between the main and the sewer pipe, and 
the necessity for the ventilating of the soil pipe. An ri 
further, I think it is necessary for a superintendent 
of inspectors to pass around and take reports from 
.the sanitary sub-officers — to pass around the district 
and see what condition these places are in, and 
report to Sir Charles Cameron, or the superintendent 
medical officer of health. I think that is most 
■ essential. 

994. Mr. L. Swan. — Is it your opinion that 
those sanitary inspectors are not sufficiently educated 
in that special work ? — I do> think so. Some are, and 
some are not. As a rule I think SO'. 

998. They have recently been improved? — Yes ; 
recently they have taken out certificates under the 
Public Health Act. 

996. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You are 
aware that all the sanitary sub-officers now have to 
pass an examination, and to get a certificate before 
they aro allowed to go on any of this work? — Oh, 
yes; but that is comparatively recently. 

997. Do you expect a sanitary sub-officer to report 
to you if he goes through a place and sees that 
there is a person ill, and that you. should go and 
attend him? — Oh, no; but I expect the sanitary sub- 
officer to let me know where he sees a nuisance. 

998. And report to you? — Certainly. 

999. We got him to report to the department? — 
Yes. I think the high death rate is due to two 
causes, namely, the one that we have heard so 
much evidence of — the overcrowding of the tene- 
ment houses, and the indifferent sewerage of the 
city. The other cause, in recent years, is influenza. 
Since it came ten years ago, it is endemic in my dis- 
trict. There has never been a week in which I have 
.not had cases, and then it became epidemic in some 
•other seasons. Another cause that tends towards a 
high death rate — I think there is a very great want 
'in the city of a convalescent home, some place to 
which to send the convalescent workman before he 
-goes back to his work. These poor people get an 
■acute illness. Owing to the necessity of earning 


their bread, they are obliged to go back to 
their work before they are completely recovered 
from their illness. For the better class of 
people there is a place at Stillorgan and Linden, 
where people can get accommodation, on a little 
payment. But I speak of people who have expended 
every farthing during their illness. They are obliged 
to go back to work too soon, and they get debili- 
tated, and a great many people have died from that, 
from want of change of air, and rest for a fortnight, 
after recovering from an acute illness. 

1000. Infectious cases? — Not necessarily. 

1001. Infectious cases are not taken into the 
convalescent home ? — I am not speaking of infectious 
cases. I think influenza and tuberculosis ought to 
be included in the zymotic diseases, and ought to be 
notified. I am speaking generally of the high death 
rate, not only amongst children, but amongst adults. 
A vast number of our poor people get ill, they send 
for a dispensary doctor, and he treats them there. 
Then they get better to a certain extent, and they 
are obliged to go back to their work before they are 
properly able to do so. There is no place to which 
to send these people until they are quite recovered, 
and, that being so, they get so debilitated that 
very often they lose their lives. And their lives are 
often shortened. They become more susceptible to 
infectious diseases, and, if they get a disease like 
influenza they die. 

1002. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You men- 
tioned some houses in Upper Buckingham-street, and 
you said no attention was paid to the place? — No. 

1003. You said the sewers were looked after, 
but that the complaints were not attended to? — 
Oh no. 

1004. That they had been most unsanitary for 
years, and that nothing had been done except so 
far as the sewers went? — No. I sent complaints; 
but no water was put to the houses. 

1005. You told us, also, that you had experience 
of sanitary officers; you saw them frequently, and 
then for two or three years at a time you didn’t see 
one? — I won't say two or three years. Sometimes 
i would see them fairly regularly, and at other times 
I would not. 

1006. Have you ever communicated with the 
Public Health Department to say that the sanitary 
sub-officers had disappeared from your district? — 
Officially I have not. 

The Committee then adjourned until the follow- 
ing Monday, February 19 th. 
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FIFTH DAY— MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19th, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

Present ; — Charles P. Cotton, Esq., MJnst. c.e., Chairman ; the Eight Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c. ; 
J. W. Moore, m.d., President Royal College Physicians, Ireland; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, Esq., M.D., Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


4 


1007. Chairman. — Mr. Rice, with reference to the 
application you made on the last morning we met I 
caused a letter to be written to the Local Government 
Board as follows : — 

“Sir, — The Committee appointed to inquire 
into the public health of the city of Dublin have 
been asked to invite the following gentlemen to 
give evidence at the inquiry, namely (1) Dr. 
Hope, Medical Officer, Liverpool ; (2) Professor 
Wm. R. Smith, m.d., Edinburgh ; and (3) Con- 
way Scott, Esq., Executive Sanitary Officer, 
Belfast. The Committee consider that the 
evidence of these gentlemen would be very 
valuable and desirable, but tbey are not sure bow 
far they would be warranted in soliciting such 
evidence and arranging for the attendant costs. 
The Committee would be glad in these circum- 
stances to be advised by the Local Government 
Board as to the course they should pursue in this 
matter. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“W. H. Wilson, 
“Secretary to the Committee.” 


I have received the following reply : — 

“ Sir, — The Local Government Board for 
Ireland acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
to-day’s date, relating to the proposal of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the public health 
of the city of Dublin to invite Dr. Hope, Medical 


Officer of Health, Liverpool : Professor Smith, 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Conway Scott, Executive 
Sanitary Officer, Belfast, to give evidence before 
the Committee, and in reply the Board desire to- 
state that, having regard to the expression of 
opinion given by the Committee in this matter, 
the Board will raise no objection to the proposal, 
provided that the Committee obtain a statement 
of the evidence which these gentlemen are pre- 
pared to give, and satisfy themselves that it is 
necessary for the purposes of the report. It 
should be made clear to these gentlemen that the 
Committee will only be permitted to defray the 
travelling expenses, and grant the customary 
subsistence allowance. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant 
“D. J. MacSheahan, 

“ Assistant Secretary.” 

I was not quite clear what was meant by subsistence 
allowance, and therefore I got a copy of the regula- 
tions for Royal Commissions, Temporary Commissions, 
and Committees, and I find that the scale for certain 
witnesses is 3 guineas per night while necessarily de- 
tained from home. I think that is the only thing 
that appears open to the Committee. I cannot see 
that we can do anything more. 

1008. Mr. Rice, SoUcitor. — We are very much 
obliged to the Committee for hating taken so much 
trouble in the matter. We will communicate with 
these gentlemen and see what evidence they are pre- 
pared to give, and the Committee can arrange whether 
they can come or not, or whether the subsistence 
allowance will be sufficient to enable them to subsist. 


Dr. John M. Day, Registrar, Cork-street Fever Hospital, examined by Dr. R. L. Swan. 


1009. How many beds are in the Cork-street 
Hospital! — Two hundred and sixty-six in the hospital, 
and in the convalescent home twenty-six besides. 

1010. Where is the convalescent home 1— Out at 
Glasnevin — between Glasnetin and Finglas. 

1011. I believe it is called Beneatin ?— ' Yes. 

1012. How is the hospital supported l — We have 
a Government grant, and we have funded property 
built up by means of donations and bequests from 
year to year, a Corporation grant, and two of the 
townships give grants from time to time. 

1013. Is the Corporation grant a solid grant, such 
as is given to the other hospitals, or is it a capitation 
grant! -No, they give us £300 a year, and one year 
they doubled it, at the time of the smalL-pox epidemic, 
but. the ordinary grant is £300 a year. We get no 
capitation fee from the Corporation at all. 

1014. Do you get any grant at all from the unions 
at present 1 — Not from the South Union, but until 
lately we were getting one from the North Union— 
they were paying for their dispensary cases sent in to 


be treated with fever — they paid up to the last couple 
of months. 

1015. What rate did they pay? — 2s. per head per 
day. 

1016. Had you a veiy full hospital last year ?— Last 
year was the heaviest year I remember in the hospital, 
especially during a couple of months of the measles 
epidemic. It was the heaviest year I knew there 
since I went there fourteen years ago. The hospital 
was always full, and the accommodation got so crowded 
that we had to increase it temporarily ; but we never 
occupied the temporary sheds, for our arrangement 
with the unions fell through, and we had to shut up 
the temporary places for want of funds. We had to 
shut down all round to 160 beds. 

1017. Then had you only 160 beds full?— We have 
not even 160 beds full now, for we had to shut down 

t0 1018. Was that in consequence of the want of 
funds? -Yes, we are nearly £4,000 in debt to the 
bank at the present moment. 
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1019. Then you must have been unable to receive 
many cases sent for admission ? — The way the Committee 
instructed me was to notify the different doctors that 
we could not take in any more cases, but they always 
left me a discretion, and if a very serious case applied 
I was on no account to refuse admission, no matter 
what it cost, and we are taking in occasional cases as 
best we can, but the Committee feel we cannot go on. 
We have reduced our nursing staff, and reduced our 
■expenses in every way we can. 

1020. But if you had been able to keep open the 
beds to the full number — that is, 266 — do you think 

i you would have been able to cope with any applica- 

i tions made to you 1 — Well, we did not refuse any case 

■except at the height of the measles epidemic ; and as 
regards measles, our take-in was equal to our out-put, 
and even to meet that they had to put up a temporary 
shed for twenty more beds ; but as the agreement 
with the union failed us, we had to reduce the in- 
take altogether. The union did not pay us for three 
months they owed us, and they said they could not 
pay us under the law. 

» 1021. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — At what 

period of the year 1 — Our agreement with the unions 
fell out on the 20tli April, 1899, and we gave notice 
that on the 1st of next month we would have to 
| reduce our beds to 100. 

| 1022. That is on the 1st May, 1 899 1—' Yes ; and then 

I the unions wrote on the 20th of June that, pending the 
•decision of the Local Government Board with 
reference to who should be responsible for the treat- 
ment of the poor people suffering from fever, they 
I would pay us for any cases cex-tified by the medical 
| 'Officers, and to meet the epidemic we increased our 

| nursing staff, and increased our expense in every 

| respect ; but on the 13th October they notified us that 
they found their agreement was ultra vires, and that 
| they could not carry it out, and they left us in theunfor- 

^ tunate position of having a big debt which they could 

I not discharge, and which nobody could discharge. 

] They sent us back our account, saying that under the 
existing law they could not discharge it ; and then in 
j November we gave notice we would have to reduce 
the number of beds. Since that we have notified the 
Public Health Committee. Our present financial 
position is, that we owe £3,000, and when we close 
•our year on the 31st of March, we shall be about 
if, 000 to the bad. 

1023. How much wero you to the bad on the 31st 
of March, 1899 ? — We have been to the bad for fouv 
years. 

1024. Dr. R. L. Swan. — How much were you to 
the bad on the 20th of April. 1899 ? — I could not 

| tell you. 

| 1025. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What was 

your position at the end of the financial year ? — Our 
present financial year is not closed for 1899 — the 
financial year in our hospital closes on the 31st of 
March in every year, so that our present current 
financial year has not closed. 

1026. On the 31st of March, 1899, how much were 
you to the bad then ? — The debt carried forward on 

, the 31st March, 1899 was £3,500 odd. 

1027. Then you expect to be £4,000 in debt at the 
close of the present year — that is, £500 to the bad 
■on the year? — We started with a debt of £3,500, 
and now we are £4,000 in debt, and as we have two 
months yet to pay fox*, we will be more than £4,000 

I ln debt at the end of our year. There 'will be £200 
a month to be added for the next two months, fox* 
1 Poetically we have got sill the money that is due for 
•:$ this year. 

: ,1928. Except what is due by the unions? — But 

they cannot pay us. 

1029. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Has the union repudiated 
the debt? — The unions say that under the existing 
law they cannot pay us the debt. 

! 1030. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Although 

they made the agreement to pay it? — They wrote on 
the 22nd J une to say they would pay for all certified 


by the medical officers, and then they notified in 
Octobex*, when we fux*nished the three months’ ac- 
count, that they were very sorry they could not pay 
for any case except those sent in from the workhouse 
itself, which they paid for. 

1031. Chairman. — What amount does that repre- 
sent as due by the unions 1 — I think about £800, but 
I only speak from memory. 

1032. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Has it ever occurred in 
previous years that you had to refuse cases of in- 
fectious disease from want of room? — Never from 
want of room in my memory, but it occurred through 
want of money. 

1033. You ai*e in this hospital for a good many 
years ; — I am there since 1886. 

1034. When did that occur before from want of 
money ? — I think about three yeax-s ago. Then we 
had a difference with the unions again about the right 
to pay, aixd for three months they were not paying, 
and we had to reduce the accommodation. 

1035. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You have been at 
Cork-street Hospital for foux-teen years ? — Yes, about 
that time — I went there in 1886. 

1036. And it was only this year you had to refuse 
eases? — No, sir, we have had once or twice some 
diffex*ence with the unions, and they were not paying 
us, and on these occasions we had to refuse admissions 
once or twice, but it was only for a short time. 

1037. When was the Cork-street hospital foimded ? 
— In 1801,1 believe, and it was opened in 1805. 

1038. Since then it has been the great fever hospi- 
tal for South Dublin ? — Tor both south and north ; 
we do a great deal with the north as well, but we 
don’t reckon as many from the north as from the 
south. 

1039. Have you any idea of the number of patients 
who have passed through the hands of the staff of Cork- 
street Hospital ? — Y es, 224,000. 

1040. 224,000 patients have passed thx*ough the 
wards ? — Yes. 

1041. That is nearly a quarter of a million of 
patients have been dealt with in that hospital ? — 
Yes. 

1042. Is it not the case that Cox*k-street is an impor- 
tant nursing educational establishment 1 — Yes, we 
educate nurses and supply mn*ses to the different 
unions thx*oughout the country. We keep a staff to 
supply the unions in the country, and when fever 
breaks out they telegraph to us and we send down 
nurses. At present thex*e are twelve nurses out at 
cases in the various unions. 

1043. Is it not the case that Cork -street hospital is 
an institution that affords the greatest opportunity in 
Ireland for the training of nurses for febrile cases ?— 
Oh yes, we train them for many other institutions, 
and for other hospitals. 

1044. Has not Cork-street hospital been a great 
school for the instruction of students in fever for the 
last quarter of a century 1— Yes, every year we have 
thirty or forty students coming there for clinical 
instruction. 

1045. Is not the Cork-street hospital the best 
school for the teaching of fever classes in the whole of 
Ireland probably? — 1 should say it is, considering the 
number of cases and the variety of them. We take 
in all infectious diseases. 

1046. I suppose your private subscription list is 
not as much as it should be — it is not large ? — No ; 
unfortunately it is small. Last year it only came to 
£650. 

1047. Have you any reason to offer in explanation 
of that ? — I think we don’t advertise for one thing— 
we don’t keep ourselves very much before the public, 
and I think the public have an idea we are very rich. 
Most of our subscriptions ave largely due to the gener- 
osity of people who, when they get their servants or 
employees cured, very often send us a donation. 

1048. So that you have a fluctuating subscription 
list — it is a tolerable size in times of epidemics, and 
then it falls to the minimum again?— Yes ; at the 
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time of the small-pox epidemic we increased our sub- 
scriptions to double ; but that was only because we 
got a lot of donations, but they fell off again the 
following year. 

1049. Dr. T. Thomson. — Ts Cork-street Hospital 
entirely for fever patients '! — Yes ; it is purely a fever 
hospital, but from time to time cases that might not 
be classified as fever get sent in — for instance, if a 
doctor goes into a tenement house and sees a man 
suffering from fever, he does not wait until he makes 
up his mind whether it is influenza or typhus, but he 
sends it in promptly, and then it is diagnosed. 

1050. But it is an hospital solely for infectious 
disease ? — Yes ; but there are occasionally other cases 
sent in before they are fully diagnosed, but that 
happens every place. 

1051. Do you also take small-pox patients 1 — We 
have taken them in during small-pox epidemics. 

1052. Supposing small-pox broke out in Dublin this 
year, would you take it in? — I suppose we would ; we 
have done it before. 

1053. How many infectious diseases can you deal 
with at one time in Cork-street Hospital 1 — We have 
thirteen blocks that we can isolate from each other. 

1 054. Entirely separated ? — Yes ; we have six 
blocks of buildings. 

1055. You mean you can deal at one and the same 
time with six different diseases ? — Yes ; we have six 
different blocks of houses. 

1056. Are they all- buildings of a permanent 
character of brick or stone ? — All permanent, except 
the last temporary house put up. That was put up 
by Humphreys, of London. 

1057. One of these iron hospitals 1 — Yes ; it is what 
we call only a tin house. 

1058. How many does that accommodate? — The 
old one was for twenty-four and an addition was built 
for twenty. 

1059. Do you include that number in the 260 beds ? 
— Yes. 

1060. So that you have 240 beds in the permanent 
building ?— No, sir ; we have 220. 

1061. You have 240 altogether, and an addition 
which would hold twenty more beds ? — Yea, and we 
have a permanent building at Beneavin which takes in 
twenty-six more. 

1062. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — There are 
two Humphrey buildings ? — There is only one 
Humphrey building, and we only tack on the other 
building. They can be separated or they can be 
worked together. 

4063. You have forty beds in these, and that 
leaves 220 for the permanent building ? — Yes. 

1064. Dr. T. Thomson. — When you state that 
number do you reckon it on the standard of 2,000 
cubic feet per patient? — [ could not give you the 
exact space, but we went through it when the late Mr. 
La Touche was alive. We went through the wards 
and reduced the beds — a good many in some of the 
wards — and brought them down to the standard. 

1065. What do you estimate as the standard ? — I 
think the standard all round would be 1,800 cubic feet. 


and looked over my returns ; I think it has happened 
about three times, as well as I remember. 

1072. And on these occasions did you close any 
large proportion of the beds? — The instructions of 
the committee were — they generally told me to 
reduce the beds down to 100, and to reduce 
the working expenses, hut we would not shut 
the whole enteric ward, or the measles ward, or the 
scarlatina ward, but we would reduce the number of 
beds. 

1073. Have you any idea of the number of beds 
that have become unavailable in that way, prior 
tc last year — for I understood you to say you closed 
a large proportion of the hospital beds last year? — 
We don't shut the ward and take down the beds,, 
but we simply don’t admit when we have 100 in- 
hospital — I don’t admit beyond that, except, per- 
haps, may be, an emergency case. 

1074. I think I understand that? — The instruc- 
tions of the committee are to keep down the number,, 
but if a bad case came in, and the doctor pressed me,. 
I never would refuse it. 

1075. I appreciate that, but still, my question is 
unanswered. What proportion, prior to 1899, of 
the beds have been rendered unavailable — 
what was the maximum number rendered unavail- 
able? — They calculate they , are able to keep open 
practically 100 beds — free beds. 

1076. May I take it that that has happened before 
— that the hospital accommodation has been reduced 
tc 100 beds? — It has happened. 

1077. On previous occasions when the number of 
beds has fallen as low as 100, was that during an 
epidemic period? — In a non-epidemic period we 
would not be pressed or tight at all. We have had: 
the number down to twenty-three in a non-epidemic 
period. 

1078. But on these occasions when you reduced 
your accommodation to 100 beds, was there an epi- 
demic? — There would be — there must he an 
epidemic, or there would not be a demand on the 
beds. In a non-epidemic period it often happens- 
that the number of patients is not 100. 

1079. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What is 
the average number in a non-epidemic period? 
When I went there first, from sixty to seventy was 
considered a pretty heavy house. Latterly the hos- 
pital has become more popular, and there is a greater 
demand on it. 

1080. But what is the average, in recent years, 
during a non-epidemic period — would you say eighty 
to 100? — We have fallen as low as that, but we have 
not fallen as low as that for some time. In March,- 
1888, we had only eighty-nine, and we were not 
reduced at all. In April, 1895, we had only ninety,- 
but then, when the epidemic began, the number 
ran up very rapidly to 220 cases. 

1081. Dr. T. Thomson. — There is one matter on 
which I wish to be dear, and it is this— how m 
1899, did your number of beds become reduced to- 
100?— While these were my instructions, I was 


1066. Does the Cork-street Hospital serve other 
districts than Dublin city?— Oh, yes; other than 
Dublin city proper. 

1067. How many other districts do you serve ? — 
Practically all the district round. 

1068. All the townships around Dublin? — Yes; 
practically all round. 

1069. Do you take cases from beyond the town- 
ships? — Yes; we have taken cases from beyond the 
townships. 

1070. Prior to May, 1899, had you ever occasion 
to close any of your wards for want of funds? — 
We had. 

1071. Within your period of office, how often 
has that occurred? — I could not answer absolutely, 
unless I went back over the time I have been there. 


not to refuse an "urgent case. 

1082. But you say that during an epidemic period 
you have had only 100 beds available, and lam 
anxious to know as to how that came about ?— wnai, 
we generally do in epidemic times, or when we find 
the number getting beyond our finanaal position, we 
apply to the unions, and, as a rule they fell m 
with us. Sometimes we had a little trouble to get 
them to fall in with us, but, as a rule, i hey ffid fah 
in with us altogether, and they made an anang^ 
ment to pay beyond a certain number 0 

for patients from their districts. 

1083. But I should hie to got an » r 
my question ? — I will be happy to answer it if I can 
understand what it is you want to hnow. 
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1084. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — We want 
to know what your Board takes as a normal number 
—whether you are not to take beyond 100 without 
making special application to some one, and you 
have told us that you made application to the unions 
in the epidemic last year, saying the number was 
excessive, and that the unions must pay for the addi- 
tional patients? — Yes. 

1085. And you say that if they don’t pay you cut 
down the number to 100 as the maximum, but that 
you may increase that number by half a dozen or so 
in case of an epidemic? — The increase is not recog- 

j nised 

1086. I understand that — you do it personally, 
i but the 100 is looked upon as the maximum in an 

ordinary year ? — The ' Board always leave me an 
amount of discretion as to that, and I am not to 
refuse if I think it an urgent case. 

1087. Dr. T. Thomson. — Perhaps wc shall get at 
it this way — how many measles cases did you admit 
last year ? — I could not tell you, for I have not made 
up the report for this year, but I could find it out 
in a few minutes. 

1088. In previous years during your tenure of 
office you no doubt have admitted measles to the 

| Cork-street Hospital? — Yes, sir. 

|| 1089. Have you ever admitted as many as you 

| did last year, or did you admit more cases of 
measles last year than ever before? — I think this 
: ’i was the heaviest year — there was the greatest 
pressure, this year, we ever had with measles. 

1090. But it is not a question of pressure? — But 
! you must remember that usually we have the measles 

I epidemic spread over a larger number of months; 

but, unfortunately, it went on becoming extremely 
, heavy, and the cases came in in very rapid suc- 
; cession, and a larger proportion applied for ad- 
; mission to hospital this year than in previous years. 
| In previous years people would not call in a doctor, 
I and would not send to hospital. 

| 1091. Therefore we may take it you had to admit 

] more cases of measles than in previous years? — 
There was more pressure this year than in previous 
years. When I went to tho hospital first, what were 
' called police cases wore common enough — that is, 
cases under a magistrate’s order — but in the last 
* twelve months I never saw one case on a magistrate’s 
4 ord.er. 

; | 1092. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — You would 

•J have no difficulty in telling us the number of beds 
' occupied in each month of 1899, from March on? — 
| No. 

| 1093. We want to know when the hospital was 

I Ml) and when you had to close it for want of funds? 
“-Taking the averages, in August there was a daily 
average of 228. 

1094. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Can you begin with 
April?— In April the daily average was 136, in May 
121, in June 128, in July 179, in August 228, in 
’ September 234, in October 244, in November 224, 
and in December 189. 

1095. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — That was 
•; the time when you closed down, and it was some 
time in February you found a difficulty in getting 
payment from the unions, and then you closed all 
j beds?— Yes, sir. 

1096. What was the number in January? — 126; 
| and the average in February is about 106 up to this. 

It has gone down as low as 101, and we have had 
| “3, but 106 is the average. 

1097. At the time we were told by some of our 
dispensary medical officers that they had got word 
there was no vacancy in Cork-street Hospital, the 
Maximum was 244, so that you had then, at the 
height of the epidemic, fifteen or sixteen free beds 
t Va °ant? — We had. 



1099. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Pardon me, the figure 
** Is the average for the whole month. 

HOO. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — What is 


the greatest number of beds you had full in. one day ? 
— Once or twice we had nearly every bed full — 255 
and 257. 

1101. 257 was the greatest number you had? — 
Yes. 

1102. Then the hospital was practically full? — 
Yes. 

1103. That was the number in one day? — Yes. 

1104. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Is it your opinion that 
the cost of treating fever patients is high? — I think 
we are about the lowest of all the general hospitals 
in Dublin, under the Board of Superintendence. 

1105. That is not what I mean ; my point is this 
— does it cost more to treat a fever patient than 
to treat an ordinary chronic patient per diem? — 
What do you compare with — is it the other hospitals 
of Dublin? 

1106. No; I am not comparing with other hos- 
pitals — it is an abstract question. Does it cost more 
to treat a fever patient than an ordinary patient? — 
It does in this way; you have to pay your nurses 
higher, and you have to keep a larger staff of skilled 
nurses, and, of course, you have to keep a larger 
staff of doctors, for you must always have a skilled 
doctor on duty. 

1107. But in addition to that, is not the cost of 
preparing the food of a fever patient higher than 
the cost of preparing the food of a non-febrile 
patient? — We have always fed them pretty well;; 
and we have always tried to send a man out able to 
go back to his work; and our feeding expenses are 
pretty high, but the great cost is chiefly our nursing 
staff. 

1108. But the cost of food is high? — Yes. 

1109. You have already pointed out that the sub- 
scriptions vary year by year, and that they come in 
more abundantly during and i mm ediately after an 
epidemic? — Yes ; and I explained already that there 
arc a great many of these subscriptions prompted 
by gratitude. 

1110. My next question is this — are there not 
some epidemics which will bring in subscriptions . 
more freely than others — for instance, won’t an epi- 
demic of enteric or small-pox bring in subscriptions 
much more rapidly than an epidemic of measles? — 
Yes ; because it is a different class of patients alto- 
gether. You get very few of the better class in 
with measles, at all; they never send them in. 

1111. So that the subscription list was not a 
valuable one last year? — No; our subscription list 
up to now, this year, is not at all as good as it 
might he, or as it was when, a couple of years, we 
took in 230 enteric cases. Scarlatina is pretty good, 
too, in that way. 

1112. Is that for private patients? — No, we don’t 
take private patients; but the people of a better 
class who send in these cases always give some dona- 
tion. 

1113. There seems to be some doubt on the 
minds of some of the dispensary medical officers 
as to the existence of observation wards in Cork- 
street Hospital?— We have got four observation 
wards — two double and two single. 

1114. How many beds? — Two beds in each of the 
two double wards and two single beds in theother wards. 

1115. That is four beds in the double wards and 
two in the single wards ? — Yes ; six beds. 

1116. Is there anything to prevent dispensary 
medical officers sending in cases they have suspicion 
of to Cork-street Hospital t— There is not. 

1117. Do you often receive cases of that kind? — 
I should say a large proportion of our cases are 
diagnosed as febrile when they come in. 

1118. So that the observation wards not only exist 
but are in constant use 1 — I won’t admit that — I 
diagnose myself; but our observation wards are there 
for use, but every patient does not go into them. 

1119. With regard to your convalescent accom- 
modation, there is a house of recovery on the grounds 
of the hospital ?— Yes ; but since we got Beneavin 
that is now used for other purposes. 
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1120. Beneavin is the Convalescent Home at 
Glasnevin, and that is only used for scarlatina cases ? 
—Yes. 

1121. Is it the only home of the kind in Dublin % — 
It is the only one. of the kind in Ireland. 

1122. Do you consider that a satisfactory state of 
things ? — No ; but we have room for enlargement, 
and the place is well situated. There are no inhabited 
houses near it. I think the nearest house is a quarter 
of a mile away, and we have 20 acres of land around 
the home held in fee-simple, so that the home is 
capable of being enlarged. 

1123. If you received a subsidy from the sanitary 
authorities of Dublin would you undertake to extend 
the accommodation at Beneavin ? — I cannot answer 
what the Committee would do, but I believe they 
would. 

1124. At all events you have 20 acres of land 
there which could be used for that purpose ? — Yes. 

1125. I think you misunderstood my question a 
little as to the convalescent home — I am asking you 
as an expert in fever, as you well desei’ve to bo so 
called, whether it is a satisfactory state of things that 
throughout the whole of Ireland there should be only 
one convalescent hospital for patients recovering from 
infectious disease ? — No sir, it is not satisfactory ; we 
are badly in want of such accommodation. 

1126. Is it not a most pressing want in Dublin? — 
I think so ; I think if we had a convalescent hospital 
it would ease the pressure on us at epidemic times 
and we never would have the great pressure we have 
now. 

1127. Even during a measles epidemic if you liad 
such a home, couldn’t you run through a great many 
more cases ?— Yes, and we would have had the great 
advantage of giving the patients a change of air and 
easing the pressure on the general wards of the hos- 
pital. 

1128. Is it not a fact that if you had that accom- 
modation you could have ruu through a great many 
more enteric cases ? — I never refused an enteric case 
yet ; but I may say that the convalescent homes at 
Stillorgan are very generous about taking in convales- 
cent cases of enteric. 

1129. Are you aware that so long ago as 1879, at a 
meeting of the British Medical Association at Cork, 
this question of a convalescent home for infectious 
cases was threshed out ? — Yes. 

1130. And that Mr. George Henderson, submitted 
plans for a home that would accommodate four infec- 


tious diseases at a cost of £20,000 ? — I am afraid he 
would not do it for that now. 

1131. But, at all events, he did submit the plans'! 
— I am not aware. 

1132. Dr. T. Thomson. — Concerning your obser- 
vation wards, I presume you use these wards if you 
receive a case about the nature of which you have 
doubts ? — Certainly, sir. 

1133. We know, of course, that that is the object 
of having observation wards? — Yes. 

1134. And you put into an observation ward any 
case that you cannot make up your mind about*— - 
Yes. 

1135. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Did you not receive a 

certain number of cases of diphtheria also last year ? 

Yes, we received over a hundred cases of diphtheria 
last year. 

1136. Is it necessary to put these eases into the 
observation ward ? — Yes. On the diphtheria landing 
we have a small observation ward, and the cases are 
all examined bacteriologically when they come in, 
and if we have any doubt about them they are dis- 
infected and swabbed out. 

1137. You might explain the technical terms you 
use as to swabbing out — explain what it is in plain 
words for those who do not understand it?— We 
have the throat examined bacteriologically for the 
purpose of making sure the case is one of diphtheria, 
and not an ordinary case of suppurating sore throat. 

1138. And in all these cases you use the most 
modern scientific methods of treatment ? — Yes. 

1139. What is your death rate?— It is down now 
to about 17. Among the diphtheria patients last year 
it was 19, but I think it will be lower this year. 

1140. It was 19 per cent, last year — what was it 
the year before ? — There was so little diphtheria the 
year before, there was not sufficient to make a per- 
centage. 

1141. Have you noticed a marked increase in the 
cases of diphtheria in the last twelve months ? — Yes ; 
for the last two years there has been a large increase 
in diphtheria. 

1142. In fact, it was a very rare disease a few 
years ago ? — Yes ; scarcely any cases come in from 
the city, except a few cases among people from Eng- 
land, and there were a few cases from the outlying 
districts. In one year we had only five cases. 

1148. And last year, you have told us, the disease 
became quite common ? — Yes, there is a very large 
increase in it. 


Mi-. Wm. R. Maguire, j.p., examined. 


1144. Chairman. — You were a member of the 
Dublin Corporation, and Chairman of the Public 
Health Committee ? — I was. 

1145. We would be glad to hear anything you 
have to say bearing on the cause of the high death 
rate in the city, or any matter you might suggest for 
the improvement of the health of the people ?— Well, 
sir, I would like you and the Committee to under- 
stand that I don’t come forward to offer any evidence. 
I come in answer to a request from the Committee 
that I would attend for the purpose of giving evi- 
dence. I don’t come here for the purpose of making 
any statement, but to answer any questions put to 
me, and to assist the Committee in any way I can, 
and I shall be very happy, indeed, if I can do so. I 
was elected Chairman of the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Corporation in 1893, and I remained so 
for one year ; but in a very short time after the lapse 
of that year I resigned from the Corporation, and it 
is a considerable time since 1 have been in the Cor- 
poration, and I have been rather apart from public 
health matters since. In fact, I got quite enough of 
them while in the Corporation. Now I am rather in 
the position of a private citizen, so that unless the 
Committee wish to ask me any questions, I don’t 
come here with the intention of bringing any evi- 


dence before you, because I am not at all anxious to 
involve myself in this question. I have always found 
when I speak of this matter I involve myself in a 
hornet’s nest between the householders oi the city 
and the members of the Corporation, and it is not a 
very pleasant position to occupy. 

1146. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — W e thought, 
as a sanitary engineer of great and long experience, 
you might put such views before the Committee as 
would he useful to them in preparing their report on 
the public health of Dublin, and the recommendations 
they would be able to make with the view of reducing 
the abnormally high death rate in the city, and 1 
may say for the information of Dr. Thomson that we 
in Dublin know that Mr. Maguire has exceptional 
means of knowledge as to the health of the city, and 
also exceptional means of knowing what has been 
done in the past and what might he done in the future 
to make the city more healthful. I mav also say that 
we, the Corporation members of the Committee ar 
only too anxious that every thing should be stated 
openly — that there should be the freest expression of 
opinion, and that everyone should get an “PP ort ““ • 
of giving their views t-I have no doubt of it. I may 
say that when I was Chairman of the P. "M” 
Committee two reports wens presented to the Cor 
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poration by the Public Health Committee. One o£ 
these reports is No. 8, and the other is No. 183, 
and i° these two reports I think almost everything is 
included that I could bring before the Committee. 
They will find there the recommendations that 
Tere made and were brought before the Council, and 
which all, to a very great extent, were postponed, and 
perhaps never treated afterwards. I suppose the 
Committee have all these reports before them. 

■ 1147. Chairman. — What are the dates of these 
reports! — No. 8 is dated 1892 — that was when Mr, 
Smyth was Chairman; and the report No. 183 is 
dated 1893, when I was Chairman of the Public 
Health Committee. In the report of 1893 there are 

<( twenty or twenty-one recommendations made, and 
they were all brought before the Council, and they 
were dealt with one by one. Of course I have all 
the reports of the transactions in my possession, pri- 
vately, that took place at that time, and the only 
thing I can recall that I was really able to do when 
I was Chairman of the Public Health Committee, was 
to get a survey of all the public sewers throughout 
Dublin started, and to make arrangements with Mr. 
Harty to have that survey continued until it was 
completed. Such assistance as he required was given 
to him then, at my initiation, by the Covpoi’ation. 

« 1148. Did that include the house connections! — 

No sir ; it was simply intended to go over all the 
4 public drains of the city. 

1 1149. May we take it that your report of 1893 

applies to the present time 1 — I think it does. 

1150. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Could you 
J tell us shortly what the recommendations were! — 

J Certainly. 

| 1151. These reports of Committees of the Council 

to the Council, although they are printed, and 
although copies are to be had by members, they are 
not published in the usual acceptance of the term, 
and although the members of the Corporation know 
| them, perhaps, yet the general public do not, and if 
v there is anything in these reports useful to the Com- 
| mittee to know we would be very glad to hear it 1 — 

| The recommendations contained in the report arc very 
clearly laid down. A great deal of controversy arose 
at the time as to sub-soil drainage, and the first recom- 
mendation was that a limited area of the city should 
i be subjected to sub-soil drainage in the following 
| summer, by which some usoful information as to the 

■ heat place for the experiment will be obtained. I 
think that was carried out by Sir Charles Cameron, 

I hut I left the Corporation the year after, and I don’t 
tnow whether that is continued or not. The question 
, of the main drainage was before us, and we were en- 
| tirely in favour of that, and we hoped that the main 
drainage scheme would get rid of a groat deal of the 
trouble, caused by the backing up of the tidal waters 
through the public sewers and house drains both 
north and south of the Liffey. That, we expect, will 
produce a very marked effect on the death rate in 
| connection with typhoid. 

1152. Chairman. — Was this report consequent 
upon a typhoid epidemic ! — of course it was — both in 
1892 and 1893 the matter was before us, and in 1 89 2, 
as a member of the Committee, I then drew up a report 

I °nt he subject of typhoid fever, and how it could be 
| prevented. I recommended, first, a main drainage 
I system, to purify the Liffey, and the lower gravel sub- 
; soil now saturated with sewage, second — a thorough 
; reconstruction (or renewal of all street sewers now 
l imperfect, in section size, gradient or level, or which 
| may leak sewage into subsoil. That we conducted 

I hy giving the Borough Surveyor power, and the neces- 
sary assistance for making a thorough survey of these 
sewers, and I don’t know the result, except in the 
earlier portion, when we know he discovei’ed they 
w ere in a very bad condition. 

1153. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You have 

h no difficulty in getting the Corporation to make 
these orders that were necessary for this purpose! — 
N°, not in that particular item. The third recorn- 

I 


mendation was a thorough reconstruction and renewal 
of all connecting house drains from houses to public 
sewers which are now allowing the escape of sewage 
into sub-soil, or sewer air into houses ; which are not 
laid on concrete foundations having sufficient even 
gradient ; which are too large in section to flush 
thoroughly, or liable to become choked by any defects, 
or which pass from one house under any portion of 
another house. 

The provision of proper intercepting traps, with 
easy access for inspection and cleansing at every house 
drain, placed in the open areas where such exist, or 
otherwise in the most suitable sanitary position, 
where the street connecting drain enters the premises* 
always provided with fresh air inlet and outlet 
arrangements. 

The proper construction and arrangement of all 
internal sanitary fittings, pipes, and drains. 

The impervious paving of all stables, stable yards, 
dairy yards, and cowsheds, back yards, lanes, and 
streets, and the constant efficient cleaning of the 
same, to prevent soakage of filth into sub-soil. 

The abolition of all privies, ashpits, and manure 
heaps. 

The constant rigid inspection of all dairies and 
farm-yards, and the effectual prevention of all infec- 
tion therefrom. 

The maintenance of the purity of our water supply 
and distribution. 

These, shortly, are the proposals made in 1892, and 
in 1893 they were extended and brought before the 
Council, paragraph by paragraph, and dealt with 
then, and the larger proportion were postponed, and, 
as far as I can remember, the principal reason for 
postponing them was that the bye-laws had never 
been completed. I had a great struggle, all through 
the time of my connection with the Corporation, to 
get these bye laws perfected and brought forward. 

I was always met with difficuties. I think a great 
deal of the difficulty in getting matters into better 
order was caused hy delays in the office of the 
Law Agent, which, 1 think, was out of order at the 
time, in some way. 

1154. Chairman— However, the bye-laws are now 
passed and confirmed 1 — That I don’t know of. 

1155. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— Wasn’t 
there a great deal of difficulty and difference of 
opinion as to the duty and responsibility, and upon 
whom they should be cast, for carrying out this recon- 
struction of the house drains !— Of course there was. 

1156. Some people thought that the Corporation 
should do it, and the Corporation thought it was not 
their duty!— Of course there was that difficulty. 
The Corporation were in the habit of laying the drains 
from the different houses ac the expense of the house- 
holders, and for years up to 1884 or 1885 they laid 
these drains— -9-inch pipes— without any cement 
joints and without any concrete bed. That ia 
admitted in a letter from the Committee and from the 
engineer at the time— Mr. Harty was not then 
engineer. 

1157. But that was the mode adopted at that time 
generally !— Yes, by the officers and the Corporation. 

° 1158. But it was the mode adopted by the great 
majority of the engineers and _ architects of Great 
Britain !— I suppose it may be said so. 

1159. This was in 1884!— Yes, and ot course the 

householders paid for these cross drains, and it was 
felt that it would be a great hardship after ten or 
fifteen years’ time to ask them to pay again for relay- 
iiig the drains on modem principles. At the same 
time all these cross drains are leaking into the sub- 
soil, and I suppose there are thousands of them at the 
present time. ... 

1160. Di\ J. W. Moore. — Is the cross dram the 
drain that connects the house drain with [the main 

sewer 1 That is what I call it — from the area of the 

house to the main sewer. 

1161. The term is constantly used in this report of 
1893 and I wanted to be quite sure as to the meaning 

IC 2 
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of it ? — Yes, it is from the area to the public sewer. 
The mischief was going on at that time, and the 
chairman of the Public Health Committee was 
anxious to have it put to an end, and the suggestion 
was made that in any streets that were about to be 
repaved sill the cross drains should be opened and re- 
laid on modern principles, with a concrete foundation, 
and with 5 or 6-inch pipes, as the Borough Sur- 
veyor should arrange, and that the Corporation should 
undertake to supply and fix the traps at the end of 
that drain. That was my idea — that they should not 
lay the drain as they had done in the past into the 
house, and that they should not leave the contractor 
or the householder to tix in any kind of trap he liked. 
Also that the Corporation should test the new drain 
from that trap out to its junction with the main 
sewer. I consulted with Mr. Harty most carefully 
on every point as to these things, and every step I 
took was with his approval. He was really with me 
in every suggestion I made. 

1162. llight Hon. Alderman Mbade. — That test 
is always made in the new connections with new 
houses 1 — I don’t know whether the water test is put 
on. 

1163. Yes, it is done by the Corporation now, and 
has been for years ? — It was not done formerly. 

1164. But it is not many years since that means 
of testing was introduced t — -N o ; it is from ten to 
fifteen years in use. 

1165. And there was a very large question as to 
who should pay for the reconstruction of the old cross 
•drains and the putting in of the new ones ? — Yes, and 
the suggestion was made that up to a certain date 
the cross drains^that had been laid by the Coporation, 
and badly laid, should be paid for by the Corporation, 
and that all others should be paid for by the house- 
holder; but when the householders saw that there 
was likely to be a demand made upon them a storm 
arose and a hornet’s nest came about my ears. They 
thought, in fact, I was doing something for myself — 
in fact all the time I was in the Corporation it was 
said every matter T suggested was for the purpose of 
benefiting my own business. 

1163. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do I understand you to 
say there are still a number of these cross drains so 
defective as to allow leakage of sewage into the sub- 
soil ? — I believe there arc a large number ; I believe 
if you took any street in Dublin I would not be 
exaggerating if I say you would find at least half the 
cross drains leaking into the subsoil, and I think Mr. 
Harty will let me say that. 

1167. Do any of these drains run under inhabited 
houses ? — In Dublin nearly all the drains come from 
the rere to the front, and pass under the houses. 

1168. They pass beneath the houses ? — Yes, nearly 
every drain does ; but the Corporation have not, as a 
rule, laid any of the drains under houses — they are 
•only responsible for the cross drains; but it is the 
householder who employs a contractor to lay the (bains 
through the house. 

1169. But what you say does not necessarily apply 
to the house drain — the part under the house itself? 
— Not necessarily ; but in my time the Corporation 
were not inspecting the indoor drains at all. 

1170. Has your experience led you to form an 
opinion as to the condition of house drains under 
inhabited houses ? — Yes ; I have an experience of 
thirty years in this matter, and I have inspected, 
•perhaps, 4,000 houses altogether in the course of my 
business and in the first ten years, I could not find 
one house out of ten that was not wrong — nine out 
of every ten houses were wrong. 

1171. The. drains were leaky? — Yes, and the 
other sanitary arrangements very imperfect. But as 
the work went on of reforming these drains and fit- 
tings, the percentage became less and less every year ; 
but still I think if you took the whole city and went 
from house to house, no engineer would pass more 
than half the houses. 


1172. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That is the 
old houses? — The whole houses, taking the new and 
the old together — every street. 

1173. Including Merrion-3quare ? — Including Mer- 
rion-square. Taking the whole range of the Dublin 
houses, I think no unprejudiced engineer goinv in 
without fads could pass half of them. 

1174. Do you know an engineer without fads? 

I think IJdo a few, and I know, as compared with the 
inspection made in London — for I have had some ex- 
perience of them there, and they are extremely severe . 

in the better class houses at all events — our inspec- 
tion is very defective. 

1175. But you are speaking of a recent date? — 
Well, three or four years ago. 

1176. For I know the experience of London sur- 
veyors was that it was not very exhaustive ? — I am 
only speaking of the experience of visitors. Of course 
there are plenty of other points that I could bring 
before the Committee ; but I only got the summons 
on Saturday evening, and have not had time to think 
it out. I just put a few papers in my pocket that 
bore on the subject. I have all the memoranda I 
took during the time of my connection with the 
Corporation, and I would be very happy to prepare a 
written statement to lay before you at any time if you 
think it would be useful — going into the various 
points shortly. 

1177. Dr. .T. W. Moore. — I take it this report of 
the Public Health Committee, dated 1893, was really 
the outcome of the Typhoid Fever Committee’s recom- 
mendations — for you may remember that in 1892, 
after a serious outbreak of typhoid fever, a committee 
was appointed under the presidency of our friend, 
Dr. Meade? — Yes. 

1178. That Committee was appointed partly by the 
Dublin Sanitary Association and at the suggestion of 
Mr. Maunsell, then proprietor of the Daily Express. 
A meeting of citizens was held at the Shelbourne 
Hotel, and presided over by the Lord Mayor. Then 
the Dublin Sanitary Association joined in and added 
members to the Committee, and there were certain 
co-options afterwards. Then on the 10th November, 
1892, the Committee agreed upon and signed a report, 
and that report was laid before the Public Health 
Committee, and these recommendations are based, I 
find, on the suggestions to the Public Health Com- 
mittee by that committee of the citizens ? — Yes. I 
remember that that was before the Public Health 
Committee, and this report is based more or less on 
it, or at least it was written at the time we had the 
report of the Typhoid Committee before us ; but I think 
the suggestions were worked out independently. I 
know in the report we did not follow it rigidly. 

1179. With regard to the drains, I gather from 
your evidence there are three different portions of the 
drainage system — first, the house drain which is under 
the control of the householder ? — And which Mr. 
Harty wished to have under the control of the 


Corporation more or less. 

1180. At all events it is still under the control of 
the householder ? — I believe so. 

1181. Then we have the connection between the 
house drain and main sewer — what you call the cross 


rain ? — Yes. • . 

1182. ' And that even still is no man’s land ? — It is 
aid by the Corporation invariably. 

1183. And up to a recent period you considered it 
vas indifferently laid? — Yes, quite so. 

1184. Chairman.— What do you mean by a recent 
leriod ?— Everything connected with house drainage 
vas improving when I left the Corporation. 

1185. Right Hon. Alderman MEADE.—Are you 
juite certain these cross drains were laid y e 
Corporation t — The very old ones I think wore. 

1186. I mean the drain from the front wall of the 
louse to the area railings, if there was a iumaai 
-I think they were. There is a letter 

he Secretary of the Public Health .Committee i which 
seems to take the responsibility. It was 
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the Sanitary Association on. tin* 18th of April, 18S4, 
saying it was not the practice of the Corporation 
workmen to cement the pipes of these drains, as the 
pipes if cemented could not be taken up again 
vjierever required without breaking them. 

1187. And that was considered g<w)d architectural 
' engineering at that date ? — lb was not good, but I 
■ suppose it was adopted, and used generally. 

1188. I know distinguished architects in the city 
of Dublin who are prepared to say that pipe clay or 

; puddle clay is the best mode of jointing 1 — So do I, 
j and I heard that one of the architects said that at the 
j Sanitary Congress, and Sir Robert Ttawlinaon, or one 
5 of tho members, wished immediately to contradict 
j that suggestion. 

1189. I merely want to show that gentlemen of 
eminence in their profession are still of the opinion 
that the old mothod was good 1 — T don’t think they 
would say that now — l don’t, know of any one who 
would hold that view now. 

1190. Dr. J. W. Mooke. — Your experience now is 
I that it is necessary before passing a house drain to 
. find whether it responds satisfactorily to certain tests 

—the smoke test, and especially the water test 1 ? — 
l Yes ; that is always done now in new drains. 

I ’ 1191. And are these tests ever applied to cross 

drains in your experience '! — The water test was not 
up to the time I went into the Corporation, hut I 
think it is applied now. 

1192. It is applied now, and before we leave the 
subject of drainage, you know there are ventilator’s in 
the main sewers in the street ? — Yes. 

1193. Do you consider, as a sanitary engineer of 
great experience, that these are satisfactory and work 
satisfactorily 1 — Well, I think there should he a great 
a many more of them, as far as T can form an opinion, 
; 1194. Is it not the case that unless they are set 

, very accurately the seal is very a.pt to unseal? — 
] What are you speaking of now? 

* 1195. Of the ventilators in the streets? — They 

would not be sealed. 

1196. Eight Hon. Alderman Meads. — It is the 
siphons are sealed. 

1197. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Is it possible that the 
extern air may enter these ventilators instead of the 


sewer gas escaping? — Of course, in cold weather, 
when the houses are warm, if the house connections 
.are bad, and especially if there are a large number 
of connections between the house and the sewer, the 
current might be reversed. 

1198. One of the recommendations adopted by 
the Public Health Committee- — No. 14 — is: “We 
are about to compel tenement house owners to em- 
ploy responsible persons to maintain the passages, 
lobbies, staircases, and sanitary appliances of tene- 
ment bouses, wherever these are used in common by 
two or more families, in a clean condition, day by 
day, by means of sweeping and washing.” That is 
practically the recommendation made by two or 
three of the dispensary medical officers; but it 
appears not to have been carried out since 1893 up 
to the present day. Does the Corporation at present 
compel the tenement house owners to employ 
responsible persons to keep the passages clean, or 
do they carry out the daily cleansing of the dairy 
yards, which it was recommended should be under- 
taken by the Corporation — has that ever been under- 
taken? — The daily cleansing? — we did wish to see it 
done. 

1199. The recommendation No. 20, in January, 
1894, is — " We propose sending a circular to the 
members of the medical profession, again drawing 
their attention to the law as regards the notification 
of disease, with an intimation that all cases which 
occur in future of default in this respect, shall be 
rigorously dealt with according to law.” Was that 
circular sent out? — I cannot answer that. 

1200. “ And in order that the public may be duly 
informed of the fact that notification is now abso- 
lutely compulsory on all medical men, that the 
aforesaid notice be advertised in the daily papers ” 1 
— A great many points came before me in the Public 
Health Committee, and of which I have a great deal 
of internal information, for I took a note of it 
from day to day; but, in order to lay them before 
you without a great loss of time, the better way 
would be to lay a written statement before you, if 
you wish. 

1201. Chairman. — I don’t think we need trouble 
you? — No, sir, I think not. 


Mr. Spencer Hartv, c.e., examined by the Chairman. 


1202. You are Borough Surveyor and City Engi- 
neer J— -Yes. 

1203. How long have you held that post? — Since 
the death of the late engineer, in October, 1886. 

I ^204. You carried out a great number of improve- 
ments in the city since ? — A good number ; in fact, 
I am connected with the Corporation, altogether, 
®nce 1862, and I have had a hand in every improve- 
ment carried out by the Corporation. 

1 1205. Since 1862 the Corporation have carried 

out largely the powers for sanitary improvements ? — 
Certainly ; before the passing of the Dublin Improve- 

i ®mit Act they had very limited powers indeed. 
That Act came into force on the 1st of January, 
1861. They were limited to a 2s. improvement rate 
until that time. 

1 ,1^®; "Will you just state when the improvements 
| k®? 811 in the state of the streets ? — The streets were 

I macadamised, and they were in a very bad state 
mdeed. The mud was lying on one side of the 
street, and I recollect having, myself, to walk the 
Jfol® length of a street before I could pass over to 
me other side. The mud was left at the side of the 
an( l i* was scattered about, and got into the 

i 1 ■ nUc ‘ ( H e of the street again. Now these streets axe 
Paved, on the newest system, on a foundation of 
inches, of concrete, square setts, tar jointed. All 
me principal streets are scavenged regularly from 
; % to day. 


1207. And that must tend to an improvement in 
the health of Dublin? — Most undoubtedly. 

1208. Wbat other improvements have been made 
with regard to the sewers — I am not talking of the 
new intercepting scheme? — The old sewers of Dublin 
were flat-bottomed — some of them of earth, others 
had flags, and they simply had flagged covers also. 
Well, the present Corporation inverted all these 
sewers, turned arches over them, and built new 
sewers on the newest principle — egg-shaped sewers — 
in some cases we have pipe sewers. 

1209. And you can tell us now with regard to 
the house connections — how are they done now? — 
All house connections are now laid on a bed of 
concrete. 

1210. And that is done by the Corporation? — In 
the streets they are, but never in the houses; the 
pipes are jointed with cement. 

1211. That is what I call house connections? — 
That is the cross drain from the house to the main 
sewer; that is laid by tbe Corporation. 

1212. Have they done anything to the old cross 
drains? — In some few cases they have. Where we 
were paving the streets we have opened, in several 
cases, these drains, and made improvements. 

1213. Have you systematically examined the cross 
drains from the houses? — Not from the houses ; that 
is in the Public Health Department, and does not 
come under me; but every house drain, both the 
cioss drain in tbe street and in the house itself. 


i 
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are all tested now by the Corporation, under the 
Public Health Department, both inside and outside 
the house. 

1214. That is done under the Public Health 
Department? — Yes; both by the smoke test and the 
water test. 

1215. Dr. T. Thomson. — In the case of new 
houses? — Both in the new and old. Every drain 
that is laid is tested in that way. 

1216. That is every new drain? — Yes; and I 
think within the last ten years there are 5,500 
new drains laid in connection with old houses, and 
about 1,000, independently of that, in the new 
houses. 

1217. Chairman. — What is the ventilation pro- 
vided for in the bye-laws as to house connections, 
and also the ventilation of the sewers? — The sewer 
ventilation is the old-fashioned surface ventilation, 
and it is a moot point, at present, amongst all engi- 
neers how to properly ventilate sewers. There is 
no proper arrangement, as yet, discovered that 
would prevent the inlet acting as an outlet. Some- 
times the ventilator acts as an inlet in place of an 
outlet, as Dr. Moore has referred to. 

1218. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Are you 
speaking of the ventilators of the main sewers, and 
not of the sewers of private houses? — Well, they 
both act that way occasionally. 

1219. Chairman. — What is the provision in your 
bye-laws for the ventilation of the house drains? — 
That is altogether under the Public Health Depart- 
ment. 

1220. There have been improvements made also, I 
believe, in the markets of Dublin? — Yes; the whole- 
sale markets in Dublin are entirely new — built 
within the last seven or eight years. The old 
markets were shocking. The Committee of that 
date, in 1884, called attention to the state of 
the markets, and they found filth and even excreta 
amongst the vegetables in the markets. 

1221. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — They were 
private markets at that time? — Yes. 

1222. And hot under any supervision? — None 
whatever. 

1223. Chairman. — Have you anything to add, 
with regard to the tenement houses, to what Sir 
Charles Cameron has already told us? — I am entirely 
in accord with what he said. I agree thoroughly 
with him; and I know the tenement houses well. 

I have taken down several hundreds of them in 
Dublin, and in some cases we have found 
between the floor and the boards packed solidly with 
excreta, and filth of all descriptions. You would 
hardly credit it, but we found excreta in 
the vessels they are in the habit of carrying 
porter in, and even in . the roofs of the houses, 
Some of the things we have seen in these tenement 
houses are too shocking to describe, and you would 
very often come out of them quicker than you went in. 

1224. These were the houses that you were taking 
down? — Yes; these are the houses that were taken 
down by the Corporation. I have seen, in some 
cases,, where they were making blood pud din gs for 
sale in a single room where the family lived and slept. 

1225. But they converted some of the large houses 
into smaller holdings with new sanitary accommoda- 
tion at the rere — I am now t hinkin g of the Black- 
hall-place houses? — Oh, yes; that was done by the 
city architect. He will give you information about 
them. 

1226. However, that can be done? — It can be 
done; but, in my opinion, no house originally built 
for the occupation of one family as a private occupier, 
should be allowed to be let recklessly in tenements, 
without some law to compel the owner to put it into 
a proper state, to the satisfaction of the Public 
Health Department. 

1227. That involves separate sanitary accommoda- 
tion for each family ?— Certainly ; and on each 
landing. 


1228. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You would 
go so far as to say that no private house should be 
sub-divided and let in tenements, unless a certificate- 
wan given by the public authority that it was in a. 
fit state — something in the nature of a licence? — Yes. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — That is the law now, and 
we require it to be done. 

1229. Chairman. — Under what law, Sir Charles? 

Sir Charles Cameron . — -Under the Public Health 

Improvement Act. If a private house is converted 
into a tenement house, there must be notice given to 
the Sanitary Authority, and we have to keep a 
register now of all the tenement houses. 

1230. Chairman. — Under what Act of Parliament 
do you say is that done? 

Sir Charles Cameron . — The Improvement of the 
Public Health Act, 1896. 

1231. Chairman. — Is that the General Public 
Health Act? 

Mr. Spencer Early. — Yes; the general Act for 
Ireland. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — It is, really, the same as 
the old Act of 1878. 

1232. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — There is 
no power, under that Act of 1878, to deal by licence 
with tenement houses. 

Sir Charles Gamer on. — Yes; and there are bye- 
laws under that. 

Examination of Mr. Spencer Harty continued by 
the Chairman. 

1233-39. What are the bye-laws I was asking you. 
with regard to the ventilation of house connections? 
— That is not under me. I don't interfere at all,, 
now, with the house drains. 

1240. Shortly describe what is the new intercept- 
ing system of drainage? — Perhaps it might be better 
to say before I describe that that there are tide- 
locked sewers, which the intercepting system will 
ultimately deal with. On the north side of the 
city there are 700 acres in which the sewers are tide- 
locked twice in the twenty-four hours, and there 
are 300 acres on the south side where the sewers 
are similarly tide-locked. Consequently these are 
sewers which simply become sewers of deposit, 
neither more nor less, during these times. All the 
blue area on that map before you on the north side 
is tide-locked. Within that, again, there is part 
below the high water mark to the extent of 230 
acres in one place, and twenty acres in another, and 
the yellow portion of that map is the portion relieved 
by the pumps, to the extent of 250 acres on the 
north, and 100 acres on the south. 

1241. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Sir Charles 
Cameron, when giving his evidence, referred to the 
basements of the houses being below Ordnance 
datum — is that so? — That was a mistake; he 
evidently meant below the high water mark. There 
is no basement in Dublin below Ordnance datum. 

1242. What is Ordnance datum? — It is the level 
of a low water in Dublin Bay on 8th April, 1837, 
and 8 • 094 feet below the mean level of the sea. 

1243. Dr. T. Thomson. — How long do these sewers 
remain locked up ? — About two hours before and two 
hours after high water. 

1244. That is four hours out of the twelve? — Yes. 

1245. Chairman. — It may be taken that in that 
blue district the sewers are all provided with tidal 
flaps? — Not altogether. Most of them are. 

1246. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— They all 
discharge into the Lifiey ? — Every one of them. _ 

1247. Chairman. — Are these tidal flaps effective ? 
— Some of them have two flaps — one inside t e 
other. 

1248. And the result is that they are effective m 
keeping hack the water?— Yes; but we require to 
have men constantly examining the gates to see a 
nothing gets in which would prevent them working. 
There is also a large district outside the mum- 
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cipal boundary, the drainage of which is coming into 
tie city, and a great deal of that district is built 
on, about Cabra and Chapelizod. The sewage of 
these places comes into our system. 

1249. Is that by arrangement with the Corpora- 
tion?— No, air; Kilmainham township drains into 
the Camac, and that comes into the Liffey. 

1250. Dr. T. Thomson. — But if I understand you 
rightly, these two areas, Kilmainham and Chapel- 
izod, drain into the Liffey direct, and not into your 
system of sewers '1 — Yes; they don't come into our 
sewage system. 

1251. Chairman. — But part of what is coloured 
\ yellow on the map comes into your drainage system? 

-Yes. 

1252. Dr. T. Thomson. — So that when your new 
system of drainage is completed these two areas 
will still continue to drain directly into the Liffey ? — 
Yes, and they will have to be dealt with, ultimately ; 
but in the design of the main drainage system we 
have made arrangements so that we will be able to 
take these areas in. 

1253. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You will 
be able to make provision for them when the terms 
of including them are settled ? — Yes. 

1264. Chairman. — What would be the effect of 
| the intercepting sewer, as regards this blue district, 
and as regards the backing up of the sewers? — Mr. 
Matheson referred to the under-ground water 
courses in Dublin, and our dealing with them in con- 
nection with the main drainage works, which, I 
think, we will have completed in two or three years. 
Pumps will be constantly at work, and there will be 
§ no such thing as tide-locked sewers in any part of 
the city when the intercepting system has been com- 
pleted. 

1255. In the portion of the main sewer that has 
been completed, has the roadway been made up 
again? — Yes. There is portion on the southern 
quays not done yet, but that is by arrangement be- 
tween the Corporation and the Tramway Company, 
« they are going to lay down their new line along it. 

1256. And is there any more excavation to he 
made on the quays for the main sewers? — None; 
the only thing that will have to bo done is the very 
simple one of turning the sewage into the intercept- 
fog connections which are made, and in a couple of 

| tours we could send the whole sewage through the 
main drainage system. 

1257. There is no object in doing that at present? 
—No; we have done a small portion of it in con- 
nection with the Poddle river; the sewage from 
about 700 acres is diverted from it, so that very little 

: fcwage now enters the Poddle. 

1258. Will these house drains that now drain into 
foe Poddle be taken out? — Yes, immediately, when 
foe drainage works are completed. 

1259. As to the other underground systems — 
another was the Swan river? — That goes by Harold's 

: Cross and Ranelagh, and does not affect us; hut 
foore is another river there which is really a sewer. 

1260. I think Sir Charles Cameron stated that 
ne thought the effect of opening the ground on the 
quays for this main drainage work had allowed gases 
°nt that might he deleterious to health — what do 

l Jon say as to that? 

j Sir Charles Cameron. — I am of opinion that any 
I pensive excavations in the soil of Dublin is very 
; nkoly to produce enteric fever. A case occurred 
: ® reference to a large institution in Earlsfort- 
krrace, where a very extensive excavation was 
i^de for the purpose of putting in a new drain, and 
: ln due course of time, allowing for the proper period 
incubation, a large number of the inmates of 
foat house and of the adjoining houses were affected 
^foh enteric fever, and I have no doubt — and it was 
1 Jo Dr. Moore’s opinion — that was due to the dis- 
1 forbing of this soil, which was in a very offensive 
■state. 

1261. Chairman. — Have you noticed anything of 


the kind as regards smells during the excavations 
made by you for these sewers? 

Mr. Spencer Harty . — The only real trouble we 
had was in connection with the Poddle river; and 
there I got Sir Charles Cameron to deal with that, 

I called, his attention to it, and he got disinfectants 
used. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — Some of the stuff taken 
up on the quays was offensive, and we also employed 
disinfectants. It was very black stuff. 

Mr. Spencer Harty. — That is principally from 
leakage of gas. 

1262. Chairman. — It was not part of the contract 
to disinfect the excavations? 

Mr. Spencer Harty. — No, six. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — There were other com- 
plaints, also, about offensive odour in Amiens-street, 
and in that case we applied disinfectants. That 
was where the excavations took place in the neigh- 
bourhood of old sewers, and, of course, there was 
offensive stuff. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The old bed of 
the river was there also, remember. 

Mr. Spencer Harty. — Yes; that was the ancient 
slob land. 

1263-71. Chairman. — With regard to the Dol- 
phin’s-barn district — how is that dealt with? — That 
is the green portion on the map, and it goes into 
the city system also. 

1272. Apart from the intercepting system, what 
amount of work was done in the matter of internal 
drainage during your time? — Up to 1884 there were 
about 98J miles of sewers either reconstructed or 
built in the new, and since then about fourteen 
miles have been built; the former cost £163,000, 
and the latter about £36,000. 

1273. Right Hon. Alderman Meam. — T hat is 
£200,000 altogether? — Yes. 

1274. That is for internal sewage? — Yes; for the 
internal sewage of the city. 

1275. Chairman. — What is the number of street 
ventilators you have? — About 2,400. 

1276. What does that give as the average distance 
apart? — About twenty to the mile. 

1277. That is quite as much as there are in other 
cities ? — It is about the same thing. Strange to say, 
Bristol won't ventilate their sewers at all, and they 
have a very low death rate. 

1278. Have you any arrangement for flushing the 
sewers? — We simply flush them, at present, with a 
hose from the street hydrant, and I have applied 
to the Public Health Committee to get flushing 
tanks similar to what tEey have in Liverpool. 

1279. Is the hose put at the head of the sewer! — 
Yes; at what is called the dead end of the sewer. 

1280. You don’t flush by the system of hanking 
up the sewage? — No; we find that by the system 
we have, everything is swept before the water. 
There is a great deal of difficulty in flushing, in 
consequence of the scavenging of the macadamized 
streets, from which muddy deposits get into the 
sewers. 

1281. There is a good deal of cleansing of the 
sewers done? — Yes, a great deal; in the last two 
years about five miles of sewers were cleansed. 

1282. How are the pipes of the sewers joined? — 
They are joined with cement, and laid on a concrete 
foundation. 

1283. Does that apply to the cross sewers also? — 
Yes. 

1284. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — How far 
do you run your cross sewers? Do you go to the 
wall only — and I suppose you don’t go into private 
ground at all? — No; we do that at the cost of the 
owner. 

1285-6. — Because Mr. Maguire thought you went 
into the house? 

Mr. W. H. Maguire . — I only meant the trap. 

1287. Chairman. — If the drain from the sewer 
serves more than one house, you don’t consider it a 
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sewer? — We deal with it under a clause in tlie poration. They laid all the pipes themselves In these 

Public Health Act of 1890, and charge the expense districts, and I calculate the population we at present 

of cleaning it against the different owners. supply amounts to 330,000. We have ten filter beds 

1288. That section in the Act of 1890 is solely at work. The process of filtering is now very slow 

for the purpose of enabling section 50 of the Act It is about 2-4 gallons per square foot per hour. 

of 1878 to be put in force, and that only applies to 1302. What would that be in gallons per day?— 
where there is a complaint made as to the bad About 500 for the day per yard. 700 used to be the 
drainage, and it does not affect the question of its formula, we are down to 500, which is slow, it rives 
being a sewer for other purposes ? — That is, if be- excellent results. 

longing to different owners ; but it seems that if they 1303. How does that compare with the filtration 
belong to the same owner the section does not apply, under the London Companies l — I think tkev are all 

1289. Are there any villages or districts now near down to about the same thing. 

Dublin that will continue to discharge sewage into 1304. Can you say anything as to the quality of the 
the Liffey after the intercepting sewers are completed, water supply to Dublin? — The watersupplyis excellent, 
and that won’t be taken into the intercepting sewers ? 1305. Dr. T. Thomson’. — B efore leaving the ques" 

— With the exception of Kilmainham and Cliapelizod tion of filtration we might as well know the area of 
none immediately adjoin ; but of course, Clontarf the filter beds ? — Our filter beds are at Roundwood. 
and Drumcondra at present also foul the foreshore. 1306. That is at the source of supply ? Yes. The 

1290. But I am talking of the portion of the river total area of the filter beds is 237,500 square feet and 
within the city? — None, except what was mentioned if you allow for one bed being cleaned you will then 
already about Newbridge and places some distance have 213,750 square feet always at work. 

away from the city. 1307. Does that amount of filtration area suffice ? 

1291. It was also said that Cliapelizod discharged That, at the rate of 12 millions and a quarter a day 

into the Liffey ? — Yes, but if it is included in the gives you 2-4 with nine filter beds at work. ? 

boundaries of the city under the Boundaries Bill we 1308. So that with that filtering area, filtering at 
will have to deal with it ourselves. the rate you mention, you can provide a sufficient 

1292. It is not a very large district in any case ? — quantity of water for your area of supply ? — Certainly. 

No; the population is about 950. 1309. Now, do you at all times? — Yes, at all 

1293. Have you any refuse destructor? — We have times a continuous and constant supply. 

one. 1310. How much water goes over the measurm^ 

1294. Where is that ? — That is at the Stanley- street weir ? — 12,122,307 gallons per day for the year 1898! 

depot. _ 1311. Right Hon. Alderman Meadb. — Y ou used to 

1295. Describe what the destructor is, and what it take more? — Yes, up to 14 millions. 

is used for? — That destructor was put up in 1895. 1312. And that gives roughly, I believe, about 

It is one of Goddard, Massey and Werner’s — they are gallons per head per day ? — Not quite. It is 37-97 
well-known people in Nottingham. The entire cost for everything in the city. 

roughly was £1,200. It commenced to work in 1313. Chairman. — Y ou are providing for more 
October, 1896, and between the 2nd of October and storage? — Yes. 

31st of December, 1,759 tons of refuse were consumed, 1314. What is the area of the Reservoir itself?— 
and the average cost for labour, at that time, was 2,500 million gallons in Roundwood. 
about one shilling decimal 28 pence per ton. In 1897 1315. And what will be the new storage?— 

8,670 loads of dry refuse were consumed at a cost per 1,226,000 gallons. We are purchasing land for the 

ton for labour of 9 decimal 14 pence per ton. In 1898 purpose of new storage, 

there were 9,419 loads of refuse burned at a cost of 1316. Does the 38 gallons per head include or ex- 
9d. per load — the refuse of ashes and clinkers being elude what is sold 1 — It excludes the townships and 
about 33 per cent. But there is no doubt the extra municipal districts. 

cheapest way of getting rid of refuse beyond all ques- 1317. Does it exclude what is sold for manufactures? 
tion is barging it out to sea as long as it can be done. — No; it includes manufactui es. If you take the purely 

1296. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — S upposing domestic supply it is down to 26} gallons for the city, 

the Corporation erected destructors at the Pigeon 1318. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — A nd that 

House where there is plenty of ground, and in the is what we are using now ? — Yes, 26J. We are pur- 

immediate proximity of the Electric Light Works, chasing 509 acres above the present reservoir for 
would the refuse be of any use in getting up steam 1 — additional storage at a cost of £6,750. 

To a certain extent it might as is done in Shoreditch. 1319. Chairman. — W hat is the cost of the water- 

1297. What do they do there 1 — They utilise it for works? — Up to 1899 the cost was about £738,000. 

getting up steam for electric light purposes, but they 1320. Dr. T. Thomson. — W hat is the acreage of the 
must have a lie-by for coal. ” catchment area ?— 14,080 acres. 

1298. And we have made arrangements with the 1321. What class of country is that area as re- 

Tramway Company to send all the refuse over their gards population ? — It is very sparsely populated in- 
line in that direction? — Yes; we have taken power deed — with very little agriculture. It is all princi- 
to do that. pally grazing land. 

1299. That is without paying for way leave? — Yes. 1322. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — -I t is moun- 

1300. Chairman. — Y ou might give a short descrip- tainy land 1 — Yes. I think Mr. Byrne in his exami- 
tiou of the water supply of Dublin?— I think it nation referred to the subject of the cleaning of the 
speake for itself now, and it is one of the best in the foreshore of the river Liffey, and he seemed to think 
United Kingdom I should say. We supply at the that that was stopped, but it is not stopped, it is still- 
present moment an area of fifteen miles in length going on, and while we are cleaning, Sir Charles 
and about two to five miles in width, measuring from Cameron disinfects the stuff. 

the sea coast. We supply all the townships except 1323. Have you found any sensible improvement 
Rathmines. We supply Kilmainham, Clontarf, in the condition of the bed of the river since the 
Drumcondra, Blackrock, Kingstown, Bray, Killiney, Guinness barges began to run up the river?— There 
Ballybrack, and Dalkey. is some, but not a very great improvement. 

1301. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— D o you 1324. Dr. T. Thomson.— There were certain sites m 
supply Greystones?—' Well, Greystones is before the the city cleared of old houses in recent years— dnt 
Corporation now, and the people have agreed to take these clearances come under your supervision 
the Yartry from us, and we will supply them from Yes, I cleared them all. 

the Glen of the Downs, near Delgany, we also 1325. In conducting these clearances did you come 
supply a very large district round Dundruro, and a cross any old cess-pools ? — Yes, a good, many, 
between Dundrum and Killiney and also Ratlifarn 1326. You found them numerous l— Yes, mu J 
ham. These are all supplied directly by the Cor- numerous. 
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1327. Did these cess-pools contain filthy material ? 
-Yes. There was one very had one at Tara- 
street." 

1328. Taking them as a class, did they contain 
filthy material 1 — Oh, I could not say very bad. 

\ 1329. They had been disused for some time ? Yes. 

i 1330. Well, as regards these in which you found 

j a certain amount of filthy material, what procedure 
did you adopt 1 — They were simply filled in with clay. 

\ We filled in. the whole thing. J ' 

; 1331. Was the foul material first removed ? I 

j could not say that from recollection. 

| 1332, Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — Very likely 


it was not ? — Very likely, 
the material was removed. 


In some of the cess-pools. 


1333 Sir Charles Cameron.— Yes, in some oases 
tne material was removed. 

1334. Chairman. — Can you tell the Committee 
what action has been taken under the Baths and 
Wash-houses Act?— Yea; we built baths and wash- 
houses, which are at the present moment in Tara- 
street. 


1335. What works have been carried out under 
that Act ? — The City Architect will be able give you 
any information with regard to them. 

1336. You did not carryout the Tara-street works ? 
— No. It was the City Architect. 


Mr. Charles J. M‘Carthy, m.i 

1337. You are City Architect ? — I am. 

1338. How long have you been in that office ? — 
’ Since December, 1893. 

j 1339. Can you give us some information about the 
works carried out bearing on the improvement of the 
health of the city during your time ?— I think these 
: are chiefly confined to artisans’ dwellings. Two 
schemes have been carried out since that date. One 
I ia the White’s-lane or St. Joseph’s-place dwellings. 
| There we acquired an area of about 2$ acres of very 
| tad property, about the worst part of the city of 
' Dublin. . They removed all the old houses there, and 
j erected eighty cottages on the site. 

: 1340. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I believe 

j it is the worst part, both morally and physically? 

j Yes ; in every way it was about the worst part of 
1 the city morally and physically. We have eighty cot- 
tages built on that site, each with its own yard and its 
| own sanitary accommodation. 

| 1341. Are these one-story houses ? — Yes, and each 

l with three rooms — and on another area, which was 
;| toe property of the Corporation, at Blackball -place, 
and which was also a very bad place, it was cleared, 
and they built there a number of two-story dwell- 
ings— some single houses and some are let in 
flats— they are only two stories high — and on the 
Blackhall-place area there are eighty-five tenements 
altogether provided. 

1342. With regard to the Wliite’s-lano houses, 
what is the sanitary accommodation provided for 
toese cottages ? — There is a water-closet provided for 
>| each house. 

1 1343. And a yard 1 — Yes, a yard ten feet deep, and 

I toe width of the house is about nineteen feet. 

1344. Is it a paved or concreted yard 7 — Concreted. 
The whole site under the house is concreted also. 

1345. That applies to all the single houses on the 
Blackhall-place area ? — Yes, the yards in all cases are 
concreted. 

1346. What is the sanitary accommodation to the 
| ™ se s let in flats ? — Each flat has its own separate 
I "^tor-closet and water supply. 

- . 1347. Is the yard common? — No, the yard belongs 
j ®toat case exclusively to the tenant who occupies 

toe ground floor. 

' 1348. Do you know the cost of the White’s-lane 

v “flings ? — The cost of the site was about £9,000. 

| 1349. For the 2A acres?— Yes. 

1350. And the building how much? — Something 
*~ e £11,000, and the roads and sewers £3,738, and 
j were were law and other expenses, £2,026 15s.,sotha 
toe total cost of White’s-lane or St. Joseph’s-place 
stoeme was £24,962 8s. 6d. 

.1351. Of which £12,000 was for buildings and 
«2,000 for the site?— £11,000 for the budding and 

- “p-59 for the site. That was where we built one 

cottages, so that the cost of the site was nearly 
j Ua ‘ 1° the cost of the buildings — in fact double the 
cT fcba cottages. 

, 1352. That means that the Corporation is to pro- 
| fle the site and the tenant is to pay the interest on 
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the building ? — I think the revenue derived from the 
White’s-lane cottages very nearly pays all the cost. 
These are cottages let at 4s. 6 d. a piece. I have not 
got particulars of the revenue. Then in addition 
the Corporation have acquired Bride’s-alley area. 
About 3 acres of that has cost I think £32,000 in 
round figures, and the estimated cost of the buildings 
is £47,000, roads and sewers, £9,000, and the other 
expenses have been estimated at £3,000, which is 
probably under what they will be. 

1353. What class of buildings are they to be? 

Buildings of three stories, and some four stories 
high. 

1354. Are they to he let in flats ? — Yes, and each 
flat will be self-contained — that is to say, nothing will 
be in common except the staircases and entrances, and 
each flat will have its own sanitary arrangements and 
water supply. 

1355. Does the same apply to these — that the yard 
will be exclusively with the ground floor? — No, the 
yards will be common to the whole space, but the 
rear will be open and not divided into separate yards. 

1356. Will they be paved or concreted? — Paved 
with concrete and asphalt. 

1357. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Concreted 
Well probably asphalted, for we intend to br ing in 
the Corporation carts at the back to remove the dust 
bins. 

1358. In that case again the cost of the site and 
roads is half the amount of the scheme ? — It is. Of 
course it would be impossible to build single story 
cottages on an area costing that amount of money. 
These are the only schemes that have been dealt with, 
since my appointment. 

1359. Chairman. — Could you give us any infor- 
mation about the baths and wash-houses in Tara- 
street? — They were __ erected before my time ; but I 
know they contain two lai*ge swimming baths, a first 
class bath and a second class bath, and we have 
recently constructed a plunge bath, which is used by 
women of the Jewish community in Dublin, and there 
are a number of private reclining baths both for men 
and women, but I have not particulars of the exact 
numbers. There is a wash-house attached. 

1360. Do you know anything about the cost of 
erecting these ? — I do not, but I am told by Mr. Harty 
that the cost was about £14,000. 

1361. Do you know anything about the use that is 
made of them, and to what extent they are availed of 7 
— I know they are used to a considerable extent. 

1362. Sir Charles Cameron. — The figures as to 
that have already been given in in evidence, and they 
state also the cost, the number of people using the 
baths, and all the particulars. It is in the last 
annual report. 

1363. Chairman. — There is only the one at Tara- 
street. 

1364. Sir Charles Cameron. — Yes. 

1365. Chairman. — Are they remunerative? 

1366. Sir Charles Cameron. — No thsre is an. 
annual loss on them. They don’t r»ay 
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1367. Chairman. — Is that bath and wasli-house 
■ availed of by the people on the south side only. 

1368. Sir Charles Cameron.— It is used by people 
on both sides, but most of those using the wash-house 
come from the eastern districts of the. city — both 
north and south eastern portions of the city. It is a 
very large place, and it is crowded with women. 

1369. Chairman. — Do you consider it would be 
desirable to have more wash-houses 1 

1370. Sir Charles Cameron.— I do. I have often 
made that report, but it would be desirable to have 
wash-houses and baths of a less expensive character. 
In my opinion, there should be two more, but not so 

• expensive — a very plainly built wash-house and six 

• or eight reclining baths. 

1371. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— There is 
not quarter of the accommodation that there o.ught 
to be in baths and wash-houses. 

1372. Sir Charles Cameron. — No, not near so 
much as there ought to be; but the Mendicity 
Institution supplies a want in the extreme west of 
the city, but it is not a popular place. 

1373. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Can you 
tell us the cost of clearing the Coombe area and 
what is derived from it in the way of rent. 

1374. Sir Charles Cameron. — I may state that the 
' Town Clerk will give a short statement, showing the 

• expense of every one of the improvements referred to 
from time to time. That has been carefully prepared, 
and it gives the expenses of baths and wash-houses, 
and of the artisans’ dwellings in a succinct form, and 
the Town Clerk is here to give that in a short way 
in evidence. 

Mr. M'Carthy’s examination resumed by Dr. 

' T. Thomson. 

1375. Are the plans of all new houses in the city 
of Dublin submitted to you prior to construction 1 — 
Yes. 

1376. And you deal with these under your build- 
ing bye-laws 1 — Yes. There are building by ©-laws 
under the Public Health Act. 

1377. What is the date of these bye-laws'! — 1880 ; 
but they are now being revised. They have been 
revised, but not formally adopted by the Council. 

' They were revised a couple of years ago. 

1378. Does that imply that the 1880 bye-laws are 

• open to improvement ? — Yes ; but they are not by 
any means very defective — even the present bye-laws 
— but we have included numbers of matters iu them 
that were not in them before : for instance, bye-laws 
regulating the construction of theatres and things of 
that sort. We have also made some alterations in the 
bye-laws for the construction of ordinary dwelling- 
houses. 

1379. What are the alterations included in the 
proposed bye-laws ? — I cannot tell what the alterations 
are. 

1380. Sir Charles Cameron. — We have handed in 
- a copy of the amended bye-laws. 

1381. Dr. T. Thomson. — What are the main points 
in which the 1880 bye-laws are defective? — I cannot 
answer that question, for I have not got a copy of 
the new bye-laws. 

1382. You are acquainted with the old bye-laws. 
They are the bye-laws under which you work, and 
therefore you have a thorough acquaintance with 
them, and in carrying out these bye-laws you must 
have formed some idea in what respects they are 
unsatisfactory ? I don’t consider the sanitary pro- 
visions are unsatisfactory, but under the new bye- 
laws we exempt certain buildings from the bye-law 
requiring all buildings to be enclosed by stone walls ; 
that is to say, we have allowed iron structures to be 
put up, but as regards the sanitary arrangements 
there are very few alterations. 

1383. Chairman. — They have not been submitted 
for approval yet ?— 1 They have been submitted to the 
Local Government Board. 


1384. Dr. T. Thomson. — You consider the 1880 
bye-laws as being fairly satisfactory 1 — Yes, they are 
as far as the sanitary provisions are concerned. 

1385. As regards one of these housing schemes 
you have mentioned to us, I gather that the dwellings 
that have been put up are three and four stories 
high ? Yes, in the Bride’s-alley scheme. 

1386. These are the houses containing several 
flats ? — Yes. 

1387. One of the witnesses that have given 
evidence before us expressed the view that the Dublin 
working-classes don’t take kindly to houses of that 
description — that they had a marked preference for 
cottages. If that is so, how will your scheme meet the 
circumstances of the case 1 ? — Well, I think, there may- 
be a preference for cottages; butit would be impossible, 
when you have to pay such a price for sites, absolutely 
impossible, to provide cottages. If we could build 
cottages outside the city it would be a different thing, 
but where you have to pay £10,000 per acre for a 
site it would not be possible. 

1388. I am not asking you to defend your scheme, 
but rather what you anticipate will be the result of 
it. Do yon anticipate the houses won’t let because 
they are four stories high 1 No, they will all be let, 
because they are a very large improvement on the 
present houses. The objection is not so much to the 
height of the houses as the use of one water-closet for 
a number of families. Each flat with us will be 
perfectly self-contained. It may be objectionable 
to have houses so high, but that is not a great 
or serious objection, and it won’t prevent their 
being let. All our dwellings are occupied all the 
year round. We have scarcely any tenement# 
to let. Even in Benburb-street area, where the 
houses are four story houses, they are nearly always 
occupied, although in that case there is no separate 
sanitary accommodation for each tenant, and I think 
it is a defect iu these dwellings, and we will be care- 
ful not to repeat that — that was an experimental 
building, done fourteen or fifteen years ago. 

1389. What rents will the Bride’s-alley buildings 
bring ? — Some of them will be three rooms, and the 
rent will be 4s. 6d. to 6s. The two rooms will be 
from 3s. to 4s. 6cl., and I think the 3s. rent is the 


minimum. 

1390. Chairman. — What is the size of the rooms T 
— I think one of the rooms will be about 14 feet by 
10 or 11 ; that is the largest room, but I would apt 
like to say that without looking at the plans. 

1391. Dr. T. Thomson— Will it be practicable to 
erect buildings, whether in the form of cottages or 
otherswise, in Dublin city, at such a cost as would 
make a scheme profitable at a rental of, say, 2s. for 
each flat? — How many rooms do you propose to have 


in that flat ? , 

1392. I wish to get that from you ?— I dont 
think it would be possible. I am assuming that 
you have at least two rooms in each flat, and I don t 
think it would be possible to let them at a rent ot 
2s. Certainly not, if we have to pay the very hig 
price we have paid hitherto for the sites. 

1393. Supposing they were one-roomed houses. 
We know that in some towns blocks containing 
single rooms have been put up, these being, 
course, under supervision to see that they are 
overcrowded, and that other conditions are com- 
plied with. Would it be possible to erect tene- 
ments of that class, and yet to charge such a rental as 
2,, and pay the 


°M4. Right Hon. Alderman Meads.-™^ 
room 1 — Perhaps 14 by 12 . I remember mahmg 
ketch plan for such a block of buildin a . 

L395. For 2s. a week rent?— Yes, I think -.s- 
1396. What price did yon put on *he site ^ 
ie ? I cannot give you the particulars. 
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the time when a scheme for the housing of the very 
poor was in hands, and I was asked to make a 
rough sketch. 

1397. But you did not mean to pay £12,000 for 
the site? — No. It would not be possible if we had 
to pay the price we have paid up to the present. 

1398. Dr. T. Thomson. — Not even single rooms? 
-1 tliink not, but it is a matter for calculation. 

1399. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — You made 
a report at the time, showing it could be done ? — Yes ; 
hut it was not tho Corporation Committteo that were 
doing it — 

1400. But still you had information, and you 
placed it at tho disposal of the Committee to show 

i how you had worked out the housing of the very 
poor, by houses without plastering, and of a plain 
sort, and not a single shilling spent that could be 
avoided, and you provided about £5 a year for every 
pair of tenements 1 — I don’t remember how the rent 
vas estimated, or whether it was estimated by me at 
all, but I remember tho cost of the building was 
estimated by me. 

1401. Sir Charles Cameron. — I can give you the 
cost of the four groups of artisans’ dwellings built by 
the Corporation. 

• 1402. Dr. T. Thomson. — We have some knowledge 
j of the cost of land in Dublin. Does that come 
| *ithin your province ?— No. Of course I know what 

these sites cost. 

1403. I gather from what you said that you are 
. acquainted with the actual tenement houses as now 

■ existing in Dublin. Can you tell us as to the nature 

■ of the sanitary accommodation in them? — Yes I 
; know them by hearsay, or very little more. I have 

been through a few of the tenement houses, but it is 
not part of my duty to inspect the tenement bouses. 

1404. I am aware of that, but if you have been 
| trough some of them, you may be prepared to formu- 

• hte an opinion on tlio subject. It would be advan- 
tageous to know what you think of these tenement 
houses from an architectural point of view — are they 
well-constructed buildings 1 — They are not well con- 
structed for tenement houses at all. 

1405. That is not my point. Are the buildings of 
good construction, and what is their present condition 
from that point of viow only ? — I have no doubt they 
were originally houses of a very good construction ; 
out, of course, they were not intended for tenement 
houses, and you have wooden staircases and halls 
floored with wood, which are very difficult to keep 
clean, and, therefore, quite unfit to be let in tene- 

i meats. 

I 1*06. Are they solid structures generally? — No. 
Asa rule, not. Many of them are in very bad repair, 
fhey vary very much in their condition ; but there 
is a very large number let in tenements, and a great 
number must be in bad repair, 
s That is not quite what I wish to know from 

wou hd rather expect that a house 
ff hich was in its time a good class house would be a 
good solid structure, whatever its present condition of 
repair. Are these houses still solid structural buildings, 
| ^“^withstanding their being in a state of disrepair 1 — 

! think the walls are probably quite sound, but the 
1 !°?, a ye often in a very bad state, and we have seen 
1 “‘“cations of that by the damp on the walls. They 
I might have been once very sound, but they got into dis- 
| icparr by lapse of time in many cases. 

J. W. Moore. — I s it riot the case that a 
the parting walls are lath and plaster ? — 
so. 

1 1409. I mean the walls in the interior, between the 
y. era, l apartments, and between the passages, the 
Is, and the staircases, and the dwelling-rooms — are 
^cse walls often of lath and plaster ? — By parting wall 
c mean a wall separating one house from another. 
*10- It is my mistake. You know the walls I 


S°°d many of 
1 don’t think 


mean ?— I don’t think in the older houses they are.. 
No doubt, that may be in the case of the bedroom, 
floors. 

1411. Dr. T. Thomson. — I wanted to know the con- 
dition of the external walls. 

1412. Chairman. — Dr. Moore wishes information 
as to the divisions put up in the bouses since they 
became tenement houses ? — T have no doubt the par- 
titions put up since the original construction are of 
that nature. 

1413. Dr. J. W. Moore — But the walls between 
the staircases and the several apartments, are they not 
lath and plaster ?— No ; as a rule, they are brick 
walls. 

1414. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The walls 
between the staircases and the rooms proper are all of 
brick ? — Yes, and also the walls dividing the front 
from the back rooms are generally brick, but then the 
upper floors are sometimes divided into a greater 
number of rooms, and these partitions may be brick 
and stud, or lath and plaster. There has been some 
talk about the drains of houses, but with reference to 
new houses, the plans of which are lodged with me, 
the drains are most carefully tested in all cases. The • 
testing of the house drains was done by the engineer 
until 1896, and since then by me and by the two 
building surveyors under my direction. I get a report 
in every case where they make a test as to the result, 
and if the result is that the drain is defective 
the drain is tested again, and sometimes it is tested 
three and four times, until I am'satisfied it is staunch, 
and it is only on receipt of that certificate that the ■ 
builder is allowed to close in the earth over the drain, 
and before a bouse can be occupied a further examina- 
tion has to be made by the building surveyor and a 
report made to me of the effect that the house is built, 
not only drained, but that the whole house is built in 
accordance with the plans — the plans being in accor- 
dance with the bye-laws — and then a certificate of 
fitness for inhabitancy is issued by myself and the 
Borough Surveyor jointly, and the value of that cer- 
tificate is understood by the house owners and the 
tenants, and I know a number of people who cannot 
let their houses to tenants until they have got the 
certificate from me. I am frequently asked for a. 
duplicate where certificates have been lost, because 
they require to have it before they can let the houses. 

1415. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That applies . 
to every hit of the houses as well as the drainage ? — 
Yes, every bit of the houses. 

1416. Dr. T. Thomson. — Withreference to whatyou 
stated some time ago concerning the fairly satisfactory 
nature of the present building bye-laws, I find on 
looking at these bye-laws that they include a provision 
respecting drains passing under buildings which is not 
such a provision as you would probably approve of at 
the present day ? — No. The new bye-laws provide 
that the drains are to be encased in conci'ete, and even 
at present our drains are jointed with cement and. 
flax gaskin and laid on a bed of concrete. 

1417. You refer to drains under houses ? — Yes. 

1418. Ts that in accordance with your bye-laws? — 
It is. 

1419. Can you compel that to be done ? — We can — 
at least it is always done as a matter of fact. 

1420. That is another matter. That is an instance 
in which the bye-laws could not be considered satis- 
factory ? — No ; I did not say they were quite satis- 
factory j they are fairly satisfactory all round, and I 
am quite sure they are carried out very strictly. 

1421. Alderman Dowd. — Have you any idea of 
the rents paid by the tenants in the Bride’s-alley area 
previously to the clearance ? — No ; it was cleared 
before my time, but that information is available, no 
doubt. 

1422. Sir Charles Cameron. — They were generally 
about Is. 6 d. to 2s. 6 d. 

1423. Alderman Dowd. — The lowest now will 
be 3s. 
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1424. Sir Charles Cameron. — And very few at 
that. I would like, in a very few words, to state 
wliat these dwellings cost. The Benburb-street cost 
£27,430 8s. 7c?. They are inhabited by 492 persons. 
The payments amount to £2,188 4s. lie?. The 
revenue left a debtor balance of £570 18s. 5 d., which 
must be made up from the rates. 

1425. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — That is, on 

the year. . . 

1426. Sir Charles Cameron . — Yes, this is for the 

^1427. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade.— T hat would 
repay the instalment and interest. 

1428. Sir Charles Cameron— It would pay the 
interest and a small portion of the instalment. Ihe 
Bow-lane buildings accommodate 338 persons. The 
outlay was £10,325, and the payments in 1898 
£782 5s. 9c?. That is, to keep the building in repair, 
and the cost of management and the interest on the 
loan and the instalments of the loan, which is a loan 
for a period of forty years. The revenue fell short of 
that sum by £126 3s. 9c?. It paid the whole of the 
interest and about half of the instalment, so that the 
Corporation are getting one or two houses there every 
year for practically nothing. 

1429. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— Would you 
be able to say what these houses will be worth in 
forty years 1 

1430. Sir Charles Cameron.— They are kept in re- 
pair every year and. carefully attended to, and they 
will become the property of the Corporation ultimately ; 
hut before that time, ancl from this out, on account of 
the decreasing amount of interest on the balance of 
the outstanding loan, in one or two years more the 


revenue will pay the instalment of the loan, and 
practically the Corporation will get over the property 
free. Then St. Paul-street area, there are 340 people. 
The cost was £12,057 19s. In 1898 the expenditure 
was £1,026 4s. 5c?., leaving a debtor balance only of 
£63 19s. 8c?. 

1431. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That was 
our own property — the site. Did we charge any- 
thing for the site there 1 

1432. Sir Charles Cameron. — Yes, we always 
charge ourselves. The Bow-lane area was valued, and 
whatever value was put on it by the Finance and 
Lease Committee was charged against the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Committee. In the St. Joseph’s dwellings 
there are 288 persons. The cost was £25,925 19s. 7c?., 
and the expenditure in 1898 was £1,866 13s. 5c?., 
leaving a large debit balance of £930 11s. lit?. This 
is the most serious loss of the Corporation. That 
does not pay the interest, and no portion of the in- 
stalment. Only twenty-seven of the whole of these 
dwellings are let at Is. 6c?. a week. 

1433. Dr. T. Thomson - . — The cost includes every- 
thing — the land, clearing the site, the building, and 
everything else 1 

1434. Sir Charles Cameron. — Everything to a half- 
penny, and only 27 of those places out of 270 
altogether are let to the very poor at Is. 6c?. a week 
l-ent. 

1435. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — Where are 
these tenements 1 

1436. Sir Charles Cameron. — The most of them 
are in Benburb-street — the top part of the Benburb- 
street houses. 

The Committee adjourned until next day. 
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SIXTH DAY— TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20th, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT 1 1 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

Present : — C harles P. Cotton, Esq., M.Inst. c.E., Chairman; the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c. ,* 
J W. Moore, m.d., President Royal College of Physicians, Ireland; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, Esq., m.d.. Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Dr. Fitzoibbon examined. 


1437. Dr. J'. W. Moore. — You are a past president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons? — Yes. 

1438. You have been for a very long time connected 
with the General Post Office ? — Yes. I have been for 
twenty- one years principal medical officer. 

1439. How many employees of that great depart- 
ment have you under your care ? — It was increased 
from the time I was appointed twenty-one years ago. 
Then the department was represented by something 
between 900 and 1,000. Now there are about 1,600. 

1440. You visit the employees of the dejiartment in 

•their homes ? — Yes. My duty is a two-fold one. 

My first duty is to the department, that is to visit all 
those in it who represent themselves as being absent 
owing to sickness. That I do in my capacity of 
medical inspector, in order to protect the department 
against malingering, and also to inspect the buildings 
■that are used ; that I do as sanitary inspector, and 
even the dwellings where the Post Office people reside, 
to see if they are in an unsanitary condition, and to 
report that to the department, and as a result I very 
often persuade them to go elsewhere. My other 
capacity is that of medical attendant on all officials 
whose official salary is below £150 a year ; they are 
placed in my capitation list, and when they go out 
sick I am not only obliged to see them (they come to 
me when well enough to do so), but I have to satisfy 
myself that their illness is bond fide, and if they wish 
to avail themselves of my professional services, they 
are entitled to do so. They are not prohibited from 
employing outside medical aid, but in that case after 
the second certificate is sent in by an outside medical 
man, I am to visit the absentee, which I generally do 

■ with his private attendant, to prevent professional 
friction — in order to satisfy the department that the 
illness is bond fide. My radius, I may mention, is 
three miles from the General Post Office, and there- 
fore includes the whole of the city of Dublin, and the 
greater portion of the populous suburbs. 

1441-91.— In fact, all the coloured portion of 
that map, with Pembroke, Rathmines, and Clontarf ? 
— Yes ; all that is in it. 

1492. And something more, perhaps?— Yes; I go 
as far as Chapelizod, and out to Crumlin-road, and 
further than that a good deal. 

1493. When you come across an unsanitary dwell- 

| ing, what is your duty? — Well, my duty, in the 

| first instance, is to try and get the people to make 

it sanitary if I can ; but I invariably report it to Sir 
| Charles Cameron; and in the case of telegraph 

‘ messengers, I report it to the Superintendent of 

Telegraph Messengers, and he goes and speaks to 
the parents, and a good deal of good is done in 
I that way. 

il 1494. When you speak of Sir Charles Cameron, 
I suppose you mean you notify to him about un- 
sanitary dwellings within the city? — Yes ; as a 
matter of fact, I have notified to him typhoid cases 
■even outside the boundary, but he has generally sent 


me word to say that it is outside; still I notify it. 

I may say that I am not paid for this notification, 
at least, not by the Corporation. 

1495. What is your sick record in the depart- 
ment? — The sick absence in Dublin is very high as 
compared with most other places. 

1496. We would like to know something as to 
the comparison. — Well, I cannot give quite recent 
statistics of last year, for T have not the return for 
1899 yet. Here is a return for Dublin, giving the 
average sick absence. The average sick absence 
amongst the female staff was 35 • 2 days. Those are 
the persons actually out sick. The whole average 
absence in Dublin is 14 • 13 in the case of men, as 
against 32 • 4 in the case of women. Now I would 
like to contrast that with the absence in Glasgow, 
which is very remarkable, because I think it illus- 
trates, to a certain extent, that I am right in my 
theory as to one of the chief factors of the death 
rate. In Glasgow the average length of absence of 
sick officers, that is of those who went out sick, was 
17 ■ 8 days, as against 21 days in Dublin, showing 
that the illness in Glasgow was not so prolonged or 
so severe as in Dublin, unless the Glasgow medical 
officer was more efficient than I am in treating the 
cases. Then the other point is the average sick 
absence per officers employed. Well, there the con- 
trast is very much more remarkable. The average 
sick absence in Glasgow is 6 • 4, whilst in Dublin it 
was 14-3 for the men ; and for the female staff 
in Glasgow it was 10-5, while in Dublin it was 
32 • 4. Now, there is another place that, I think, we 
might include, because our suburbs are such as have 
parallels, say, Clontarf, or Ringsend, with Greenock. 
In Greenock, anyway, for absence the return was 
4-3 for men, and for women 5-8. I have not the 
return for Ringsend. 

1497. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What is 
the population of Greenock? — I could not tell you. 

1498. Possibly 100,000?— I could not tell. 

1499. Dr. J. W. Moore. — These are your facts 
o-enerally as to sick absence? — Yes; I have statis- 
tics here that confirm that. I went to Glasgow 
myself two or three years after I was appointed, to 
try and see why Dr. M'Cleod has so much better a 

reC 1500. He filled the corresponding position to 
yours?— Yes. As to the sick absence, I may ex- 
plain that I take the Post Office as a good illustra. 
tion of the whole population of Dublin of all 
grades, because it includes the higher grades of 
both comfortable houses and positions, down to the 
very poorest. I really do not think there are any 
more miserable dwellings in the city of Dublin 
than the dwellings of some of the telegraph messen- 
gers that I have gone into; and where you see, 
sometimes, that the father is dead, and the mother 
endeavouring to eke out a living by the little earn- 
ings of the children, perhaps one or two small boys 
in the Post Office. Now take from 1891 to 1899, 
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and the figures will be suggestive of the fact. I 
may say I have my own statistics of 1899, but not 
the official ones. Well, in the case of zymotic 
disease, the number of cases of small-pox there were, 
up to 1899, during the ten years, only three cases of 
small-pox. In the case of measles there is a rule 
introduced from England, which I objected to in 
the Post Office, that they would not allow the rule 
of compulsory absence to apply to. Well, in the 
case of measles, in 1891 the number was one, in 
1892 the number was one, in 1893 six, then one, 
next year one, then ten, next thirteen, next fourteen, 
next fifteen, in 1898 none, and in 1899 three. I 
may say that I was officially informed that com- 
pulsory absence was never to be enforced in the case 
of measles. These regulations, however, were modi- 
fied, why I do not know; hut it was in or about 
1893, when I had six cases, that the rule was made 
that compulsory absence should be at the discretion 
of the local medical officer. The department in 
England thought I was putting them to too much 
expense by including measles in the category of 
compulsory absence, and I got an instruction not 
to include it. 

1500a. Dr. J. W. Moore. — How many cases of 
measles had you in the ten years? — Fifty, exactly. 

1501. Three cases of small-pox, and fifty of 
measles? — Yes. 

1502. Now as to scarlatina? — In 1891 there were 
none, and in 1892 none; and I may point to the 
fact that the compulsory absence was a factor in the 
reduction; and I may say that although I have 
the power, it is restricted. 

1503. How many cases were there in those nine 
years? — Thirty-eight; there were none in 1891, none 
in 1892, seven in 1893, seven in 1894, seven in 1895, 
three in 1896, two in 1897, and one in 1898. I 
had become very strict, in 1898, about compulsory 
absence. 

1504. Now as to typhus? — There were no cases 
from 1891 to 1895; in 1896 there were two cases, 
which I traced to the same source — a house in 
Gloucester-street. In the nine years ending 1899 
there were four cases. 

1505. Now as to typhoid. Let me say that it 
is necessary to explain — because there i3 a difficulty 
about this very question in the public mind — that 
typhoid fever and enteric fever are precisely the same 
disease? — Yes; the London medical officer has 
changed the term from typhoid, within the last 
year, to enteric fever. Well, in 1891 there were 
twenty-three cases, in 1892 fourteen cases, in 1893 
40 cases, in 1894 twenty-four cases, in 1895 twenty- 
three cases, in 1896 fourteen cases, in. 1897 twenty- 
five cases, in 1898 ten cases, and in 1899 twenty 
cases. 1899 was, therefore, very much higher than 
1898, but not higher than the average of previous 
years. 

1506. That is 193 in the nine years? — -Yes. As 
to diphtheria, there were no cases in 1891, one in 
1892, two in 1893, one in 1894, two in 1895, no 
case in 1896, one in 1897, no cases in 1898 or 1899. 
. 1507. That is seven cases? — Yes. Now influenza 
is the bane of the department. In 1891 there were 
136 cases, in 1892 there were 155 cases, in 1893 
there were 162 cases, in 1894 there were 160 cases, 
in 1895 there were 265 cases, in 1896 there were 
149 cases, in 1897 there were 155 cases, in 1898 
there were 217 cases, and in 1899 there were 391 
cases. 

1508. Are you responsible for the diagnosis of 
those cases? — Yes ; those I am not responsible for 
the diagnosis of are those attended by their private 
medical attendants. 

1508a. There were 1,690 cases in the ten years? — 
Yes ; many people had it several times ; I myself 
have had it four times. One attack does not appear 
to give any immunity from another— rather the 
reverse. It is endemic in Dublin now. 


1509. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — Did youi 
compare your cases of influenza with those in other 
largo towns? — Roughly, yes; hut I have not gone 
into the details. I know that in Belfast, Glasgow, 
and Birmingham, it is one of the chief causes of sick 
absence. I know that from the medical officers. 

1509a. You don’t know how they compare in 
figures with Dublin?— Well, I could make it out for 
you. 

1510. Dr. J. W. Moore. — -Your evidence, so 
far, has been regarding sick absences? — Yes. 

1511. Now as to the death rate? — The death rate 
is very small, considerably less than that of the city 
at large. But that can be accounted for in this 
way. The Post Office establishment is composed of 
people in the working period of life. The infantile 
death rate is eliminated, as well as the death rate, at 
extreme old age— there being a retiring rule applic- 
able to sixty years of age, and men generally avail 
themselves of the privilege of going out after forty 
years’ service, on two-thirds pay. I have an accurate- 
return of the death rate for every year, and can, 
send it to you without any difficulty. It is very 
small, and compares very favourably with the general 
death rate. 

1512. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — For the 
same period of life? — Yes. 

1513. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You have formed some 
opinion on the subject of the scavenging, and dis- 
posal of rubbish iu the city? — Yes; I think that 
that is at the bottom of a great deal of malarial 
disease and infection. If the Chairman will let 
me, I will hand in a paper I wrote on the subject 
of the enteric type of influenza. Influenza was 
divided by me in 1891, when it first made its appear- 
ance as an epidemic in Dublin, into three classes — 
simple, pulmonary, and enteric. Coincidently with 
that, Dr. Auchinleck divided it into catarrh, pul- 
monary and typhoid. The third class is a malarial 
fever, identically the same as that produced by 
malarial miasma, arising from slob lands and filth, . 
largely composed of decomposing vegetable matter. 

1514. When you speak of the enteric type of 

influenza, do you mean the influenza which we know 
as a specific fever? — I believe it is a primary 
bacillary disease. I believe it is a malarial fever, 
and I call it influenza simply because it is the fashion. 
The culture ground of the bacillus is such slob lands 
as those lying inside the railway viaduct at Clontarf, . 
and forced land, consisting of scavenging matter. 
Now I think the defective method of scavenging is 
one of the causes of this epidemic — by accumu- 
lation of it in Corporation depots and tipping 
stations : and the suggestion I would make 

is, that instead of the system of indiscriminate 
scavenging, there should be some form of dis- 
criminate scavenging. By that I mean that the 
scavenging should be done separately, of vegetable 
markets and fruit markets, of eating houses and 
hotels, and places of that sort, where there is a large 
quantity of refuse vegetable matter, which used to 
go to what used to be called the pigs' buckets. All 
that is very valuable feeding stuff, and could be 
utilized if the system I suggest of discriminating 
scavenging were carried out, and the offal from 
butchers’ shops and other places, and kitchen stuff' 
generally was separated from the ashes, and old 
sardine boxes, tin cans, and newspaper placards 
that are mixed up with it in the Corporation refuse 
carts, which look, in the distance, like a beautiful 
bouquet, until you come near them, and then you 
see and smell the difference. I would suggest a 
system of discriminating scavenging. I would have ■ 
ashes put in one box, and kitchen refuse in another 
It could be easily done, and could he enforced. I 
used to be well acquainted with a pig farm, years 
ago. My father, who was a barrister, had a large 
farm. He had as many as 150 pigs, and there 
never was a healthier house than the house on tha . 
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farm, which was not far from the pig yard. I 
ibelieve in that way that vegetable and kitchen stuff 
•could be profitably utilized, and the Corporation 
-refuse yards deprived of their present objectionable 
•condition. Apropos of that, I may say that many 
fanners who used to buy from the Corporation yards 
won't do so now, because the stuff destroys their 
land, there being too many tin cans, sardine boxes, 
and broken bottles, which destroy their cattle’s feet! 
I think it would be well if this Committee got the 
evidence of men like Philip Grierson, near Clon- 
dalkin, John Mooney, and Mr. Haddon ; they 
could tell you of thousands of pounds worth of valu- 
able stuff being sent down to the sea. 

1515. By the hopper barge? — Yes; in fact, I 
think if a joint stock company were started, to take 
a pig farm, it would do. I would take shares in it. 

1516. On the subject of unsuitable sites, have you 
something to say? — Yes; about two years ago I 
was brought down to examine ground intended for 
building sites, and on which rubbish was being 
deposited. It was at Kilmainham, near Island- 
bridge Barracks. Typhoid fever, there, had been 
very prevalent, and it was attributed to the tipping 
station right opposite the barracks, on the Hanson 
estate. By the contract under which the people 
were permitted to take gravel away, they were 
to restore it to the natural level, suitable for build- 
ing purposes. They were restoring it, but not in 
the way the agent thought suitable for building pur- 
poses. Five or six acres had been restored. I 
went down, and the first thing we did was to make 
test holes, like sinking wells, into the place where 
the tipping had been going on. The first deposit, of 
fourteen or fifteen years ago. was very good, and 
composed principally of road scrapings. It was 
hard compact stuff’, well puddled, as you would say. 
Then we came to ashes, then sacks, then vegetable 
matter, then an immense quantity of old hats and 
sardine boxes, the remains of dead dogs and cats, 
.and, finally, the lash deposits consisted of night soil. 
That was all supposed, to be ground for building 
houses. It came before the Master of the Rolls, 
and he made his opinion so self-evident, mainly on 
my evidence, that the action was settled, and the 
land was not allowed to be used for building pur- 
poses, but for the accommodation of cattle going to 
Smithfield. 

, 1517. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Is that 
m the city? — Yes; on the road from Kilmainham to 
the South Circular-road. There is another place, on 
the road to Fox and Geese, where the land is 
being filled in with the same kind of stuff. 

. *518. Dr. J. W. Mooee. — That is outside the 
eity? — .Yes ; but such things influence the death 
rate. 

1519. Do you know of any sites within the city 
where houses are being built ou “ made ” ground? — 
Yes; take the district that lies between the East 
Wall and St. Lawrence's-avenue and Amiens-street 
terminus, or round by Fairview and Drumcondra 
the North Circular-road. I have seen this 
. bish deposited there, and have seen women and 
Skis take bottles, and corks, and cinders from it. 

, 1520. Dr. T. Thomson. — Has there been any 
building on that site? — Not yet; but at St. 
t-awrence’s-avenue, behind the East Wall, it is about 
ove feet below the level of the tipping station, and 
he stuff is actually running to the back walls of 
he houses. I have had bad cases of typhoid and 
mtmenza from that locality. In Glasgow there are, 
hhder the Building Regulations Act of 1892 and 
dative bye-laws regulations preventing such a 
? J®. ^ings. They provide — “The site of every 
mlding shall be prepared by removing therefrom 
I ,. u anjrna l or vegetable matter, and unless such site 
e gravel, sand, or other solid bed, and sufficiently 
“■7 for the proposed building, it shall he covered 

h a layer of concrete, not less than six inches 

**» an d smoothed on the upper surface. Where 


neoessary, such site shall be drained by means of 
agricultural tile drains, properly laid and connected 
with the main drain or sewer in such a way that any 
sewer gas is effectively intercepted. Any filling up 
that may be required, in consequence of excavations, 
tor the purposes aforesaid, shall he done with hard 
nek or dry stone shivers, or other inocuous 
materials.” 


1521 • Dr. J. W. Moose.— N ow as to stables being 
converted into dwellings, you have something to 
S i 77 , ’ my OP^ 011 - shortly, is that it 

should be prohibited to let stables or such places 
for the purpose of dwellings without a certificate 
tfiat they were put into sanitary and suitable order 
beforehand. 


1522. Is it not quite a common thing that 
lofts over stables are let as sleeping apartments? — 
Yes ; and underneath occupied by fowl. 
Id one case, a telegraph messenger hoy visited me. 
He was ill, and I told him to go home and go to 
bed, and I would visit him. I went to the place — 
a stable occupied by fowl, very stinking, and full 
of rubbish. I went upstairs where the boy was 
supposed to be, and I found him sitting up with his 
uniform on. I asked why he was not in 
bed, as I had directed. Has mother, the owner of 
this establishment, told me he could not go to 
bed, because she had a lodger, a night man of the 
Corporation, and he occupied the bed. In addition 
to that, she was doing a profitable business as 
caterer for a number of working men, who were then 
sitting at a table eating their dinner of very fragrant 
bacon and cabbage. On examining the hoy, I found 
him suffering from very severe scarlatina, and I 
sent him to Cork-street Hospital. I took soma 
measures about the place, and I believe it was im- 
proved. That is the kind of place occupied by 
cabmen principally, and should be inspected. 

1523. This nuisance of converting stables into 
dwellings exists in the best parts of the city? — Yea, 
the very best. The place I speak of was not 100 
yards from your own back door. At the back of 
my own house there is a place of this kind, but the 
people have no family. They are old people, and 
have become inured to the smell. 

1524. Lest that answer should be misunderstood, 
it is not your own stable? — No ; my stable is well 
washed out with Condy’s fluid, as I think the streets 
ought to be, as in London. 

1525. As to the Notification Act in Dublin? — I 
think that notification ought to be compulsory, and 
I think, in the case of typhoid being notified, imme- 
diate steps ought to be taken to inspect the house 
where the case occurred, and the place made sani- 
tary ; otherwise, the recovery is much slower, accord- 
ing to my experience. Therefore, I think that all 
cases should be inspected at once. That is the case 
in Pembroke. 

1526. You are strongly in favour of notification? 
— Yes, strongly. 

1527. And you practise it? — Invariably. All 
houses where infectious cases occur should be 
promptly examined. The tenants in small houses 
are afraid to make complaints which may involve 
expense being put on the landlord. If they do 
complain, I am afraid, in very many cases they get 
notice to quit, and are evicted. Steps should be 
taken to prevent that occurring. I will give you 
an instance, and a hard case. A respectable man 
and woman, earning a decent livelihood, lived in a 
house that ought to be comfortable. The children 
got typhoid, and three of them died in intervals of 
eight or ten months, and two were left alive. The 
vent pipe of the whole row of houses was there, right 
opposite the back door, and some one had told the 
woman that nothing would be done unless some one 
agitated in the matter. I agitated, and something 
was done. But the agent came, and gave them 
notice to quit. They did not go, but paid the rent ; 
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and now the house is being allowed to go into dis- 
repair and dilapidation. The stairs are falling to 
pieces, and the rain is coming in through the roof, 
and very soon these people will have to go nolens 
nolens. That is the result of their having been sup- 
posed to have agitated in the matter. 

1528. What kind of remedy would you suggest 

for that? — I would encourage them to make their 
reports to the sanitary officer, and would take mea- 
sures to prevent their paying the penalty of evic- 
tion, if they were only a week or so in arrear. 
The Public Health Committee should not notify 
where they receive the information from. I may 
say that Dr. Chapman, of the Pembroke township, 
has informed me that some such system is adopted 
in the Pembroke township. They treat notification 
coming from the tenant 

1528a. Dr. J. W. Moore. — As confidential? 

Witness. — Yes ; and they won't tell any one where 
they received the information, but they act on it. 

1529. Would this meet your view — if the number 
of sanitary inspectors, which is only twenty-seven, 
was largely increased? We were told, a couple of 
days ago that in Dublin there are twenty-seven sani- 
tary inspectors, and that they have to visit nearly 
1,200 families, each of them. If the force of sani- 
tary inspectors was increased, and, as a matter of 
routine, if they went into all these places and 
observed the sanitary conditions, would that meet 
your view? — It would ; hut I think the sanitary in- 
spectors should be men possessing expert knowledge 
of sanitation. 

1529a. Hie staff do now. 

Witness. — And their reports should be promptly 
acted upon; and they could, I should think, enlist 
the services of charitable ladies, who would report 
to the Corporation where they found insanitary con- 
ditions. I have very little doubt that that could be 
done without any extra expense. 

1530. Well, lastly, you wish to make some obser- 
vations with regard to the Vartry water? — Yes ; 
some years ago, I observed that the Vartry water 
supplied to my house was a bad colour, and bad a 
bad smell. When it was left in a large bath for 
twenty-four hours it got a bad smell, like what rain 
water gets in a puncheon. I sent some of it to be 
examined by Sir Charles Cameron, and this was his 
report — “Vartry water from 49, Merrion-square ; 
colour, deep yellow; microscopic examination satis- 
factory ; about fifty micro-organisms per cubic centi- 
metre; albuminoid ammonia 0-009, ought to be 

0 • 006 grains per gallon ; saline ammonia 0 • 008, 
ought to be 0 • 006 grains per gallon. This water 
has evidently absorbed tarry matter from the main.” 
That was his report. In some subsequent years the 
Vartry water occasionally got offensive if it was left 
in any large quantity in a bath for forty-eight hours. 

1 have a large bath in my house, and sometimes, if 

it was filled and left for forty-eight hours, it had a 
smell. It ought not to do that. I fancy that or- 
ganic matter got into the water. Another sample 
of Vartry water was brought to me in a bottle, and 
it was full of lively-looking maggots kicking about 
in it, about an eighth of an inch long. These things 
had come out of the water tap direct from the main 
near Blackrock. On examination, I found that 
they were la-rvse of the ordinary common knit. They 
no doubt got into the water where knits were play- 
ing over the reservoir, at Stillorgan; and I think 
that their presence in the tap directly communicat- 
ing with the main, showed a defect in the filtration 
at that time. As to filtration, I believe the filtering 
beds at Stillorgan 

1531. Dr. T. Thomson. — Is that a reservoir? 

Dr. J. W. Moore. — Yes. 

1532. Dr. T. Thomson. — Is it a service reservoir? 

Dr. J. W. Moore. — Yes, distributing. 

1533. Dr. T. Thomson. — The water is, presumably, 
filtered on leaving the reservoir? — The filtering beds 
require constant examination. They were left a 
long time without being examined. At the instiga- 


tion of the Corporation they were examined six or 
seven years ago, and then the bottom stratum they 
found to he very bad indeed — black tarry matter. 
I don’t know whether any member of the Corporar 
tion here is cognisant of the matter or not. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Not as you put it. 

Witness . — That is the way it was described to me 
at all events. 

1534. You don’t know yourself? — I did not see it. 

1535. What filtering beds? — Stillorgan. 

There are none. 

1536-7. Dr. J. W. Moore. — The water is 
screened there. There are filtering beds at Round- 
wood. 

Witness. — Well, the Vartry water has a bad 
colour frequently; and particularly when the pres- 
sure is low, and that indicates the necessity for care- 
ful examination of the filtering beds at stated 
periods. 

1538. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Had you 
any difficulty in your own house, as far as drinking 
water is concerned — using the Vartry? — I boil and 
filter it when I can get it done, but it is bard to get 
servants to cany it out in a private bouse; they 
sometimes forget. 

1539. Had you any reference to the internal fit- 
tings of your own house, after you found out that 
water left for forty-eight hours had, I think you said, 
larvae? — They did not come out of my tap. They 
were in another sample sent to me by a gentleman 
residing in Blackrock. It was the colour of the 
water attracted my attention. There was a smell 
after it was not used. 


1540. Is it not necessary to execute repairs on 
portions of the mains in the city? — Yes. 

1541. Will that not disturb the quality of the 
water locally and temporarily for a while? — I think 
it might, and also might disturb it, as suggested by 
Sir Charles Cameron, with tarry matter, which might 
be harmless. 

1542. Dr. J. W. Moore. — It is impossible to avoid' 
that disturbance. — There is another fact. When 
the pressure is lowered — I speak subject to the 
correction of people who know more about engineer- 
ing than I do. I am not certain of this being the 
cause of it, but I have mentioned it to some persons, 
and have been told that it is possible. There is a. 
ball and socket system of hydrants. The hydrants 
get closed by means of a ball, which is pressed up by 
the water pressure. When the pressure is lowered, 
I believe that the hall falls in such a way that 
it is possible for a certain amount of surface drain- 
age to make its way into the mains. Surface drain- 
age will be charged with organic matter, and, once 
it gets into the main, any organic matter has a very 
good culture bed, and, I think, that is possibly one 
of the reasons that the Vartry water is not now as. 
pure as it used to he. 

1543. Dr. T. Thomson. — Are we to understand 
that your statement is that the Dublin, water supply 
is affected through the hall hydrants? — I think that 
is the case. I have never examined one, but. I 
believe it is. I throw it out as a point worth in- 
quiring into. Don’t take it on my statement. It 
has been given to me as an explanation of why, when 
the pressure is removed, the water becomes some- 

1544. Chairman.— Have you been informed tint, 

as a matter of fact, the pressure falls, in Dublin, so 
low as to allow tile halls to drop!— But if it is so low 
that I can’t get water out of the water pipes m my 
house. When they have to economise it, they cut 
it off in certain periods. ..... T 

1545. Has that happened since 18931—1 thnih 

S °1546. Dr. 3. W. Moore— Is it not a fact that the 
water is cut off during repairs !—I suppose it . 

1547. That is a perfectly local thing. 
just two questions I want to ask you.abou 
lion of the Vartry water. Are you aware that some 
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experts consider that it is injurious to clean the 
filtering beds too often ; that from the deposit that 
takes place from the water the most perfect filtration 
is secured — a viscous matter preventing the passage 
of dangerous micro-organisms into the mains? 

Witness. — Yes. 

1548. Have you traced any disease in Dublin to 
the use of Vartry water? — Well, where there are so 
many other factors it is hard to throw the blame on 
one, 

1549. We have had the Vartry water for a good 
many years? — Yes, there is one point about that; 

; I think that the old canal water was better drinking 
water, and I don’t think we had the same amount .-f 
rickets among children when we were drinking 
Lough Owell water, and the Royal Canal, as since 
the introduction of the Vartry water 

1550. Chairman. — T hat is on account of the hard- 
ness? — Yes, the lime was useful; and if the citizens 
could get Lough Owell water for drinking purposes, 
and use the Vartry for domestic purposes, it might 
be better. I don't know whether the old pipes 
would be available or not. I believe they filled in 
the old beds, and built on them. 

1551. Dr. J. W. Moore. — With regard to the 
amount of lime taken into the system, does not a 
good deal come from solid food 1— -Certainly. 

1552. Fish, bread — brown bread? — Yes ; I think 
you will admit that hard spring water is better for 
drinking than soft water. 

| It is much more palatable. 

Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — W hen it is un- 
contaminated. 

| 1653-5. Dr. T. Thomson. — M ay not hardness in 

3 water be a serious defect? 

Witness . — If there is too much lime it produces 
constipation. That is one of the defects of the 
Lucan Spa, as compared with the Harrogate Spa. 

1656. Alderman Dowd. — Y ou are aware that 
there are storage cisterns, in some places, where sup- 
plies are takon from? — I am. 

1557. Would that account for what you have 
mentioned? — Not for the condition of the water in 
my house. I have nob got such a thing. 

1558. Would it account for it in. other houses? — 
I have no doubt, and for the water being unpleasant 
in odour. If it remains stagnant for forty-eight 
hours you can perceive a smell, which good water 
ought not to have. 

1559. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Y ou said 
standing for forty-eight hours in a bath ? — Yes. 

1560. With an overflow ? — No. 

1561. An overflow communicating direct with the 
j ro ii pipe ? — Certainly not ; communicating direct with 
'f the open air. 

1562. The overflow of the bath? — Yes, it does not 
go into the soil pipe ; both the discharge pipe and the 
overflow go into a separate pipe, and the water runs 

i out separate from the soil pipe altogether. 
i 15(53. Over a grating ? — Yes ; the grating communi- 
cates with the sewer. It is in a yard outside the house. 
| 1564. Alderman Dowd. — Is this the bath in which 

| ™ ^rvae were found ? — No ; they came from a pipe. 

1565. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I n Black- 
I rock?— Yes. 

k - 1556. Mr. R. L. Swan. — T here is only one question 
J f want to ask in reference to an instance of typhoid 
g >u a house you visited ? — Yes. 

1567. The Registrar- General stated that typhoid 
ffas equal in its proportionate victims among the 
better class and among the very poor ? — That is so, 
Nrd I think that the amount of typhoid fever among 
| ,^ e ^ 0s t Office people is equally distributed among 

I be higher and lower grades — the latter consisting of 
Pitmen and telegraph messengers. That is genuine 
typhoid fever. I have a good many among the higher 
grade class — quite as many as among the others. 

1568, You don’t attribute the occurrence of typhoid 
, the class of houses in which the people live, or to 
eur banner of living ? — I don’t think we can attri- 


bute it to that ; but influenza is, I think, very much 
influenced by that. It is influenced by it in conse- 
quence of the surroundings of these poorer houses, 
such as in Marrowbone-lane, the smaller houses in 
the neighbourhood of Spencer-street, and other places 
of that sort. 

1569. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — W hat is the 
date of the certificate about the water 1 — It is some 
years old— the 2nd of April, 1897. 

1570. Dr. T. Thomson. — I n the figures you have 
given about sickness in the Post Office, as far as I 
understand you, your information was classed into 
two divisions — one had relation to the average duration 
of illness in each case, and the other, if I understand 
you rightly, had reference to the percentage of the 
staff that had been sick ? — Yes. 

1571. In those figures that you quoted for us how 
many years did you deal with?— From 1891 to 
1899 inclusive. 

1572. In reference to the general sickness — I don’t 
refer to particular zymoiic diseases, hut to the general 
sickness— relating to the duration of illness and the 
percentage of the staff attacked, are your figures for 
one year or for several years ? — That was one year. 

1573. Which year is that? — It was from rather 
older statistics than the ones I gave, but you may 
take my word as to the relative proportions being 
pretty nearly the same, or at least not varying very 
much. 1894, this one was (indicating the document) ; 
this happened to be the only one I could find, they 
got mislaid in the office some way or another. And 
this one (indicating another document) was 1895 — 

1894 and 1895 — they were included in the ten years. 
That is just exactly in the middle of the nine years. 

1574. You compared the figures of both 1894 and 
1895 — you took the two years ? — No, I gave these 
years separately. I have 1894 and 1895 here. This 
is the one I gave you, where Glasgow is 6-4. 

1575. The Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I s that 

1895 or 1894? — 1895, the more recent of the two. 
Glasgow is 6‘4 for the men and 12 - 8 for the women, 
and Dublin was 15 -2 for the men and 29-6 for the 
women. That was the proportion of the average 
number of days. 

1576. The number of days? — The average number 
of days for every man, woman, and child engaged in 
the Post Office. 

1577. They were absent during the twelve months, 
6-4 in Glasgow? — That was the average for the whole 
male staff in 1894. In Dublin it was double that; 
in 1895 there was really very little difference. It 
was worse than in 1894, being 14'3 as against 15-2 
for the male staff and 29'6 as against 32'4 for the 
female, while in Glasgow it was 6 '4 for male and 
10-5 for female staff, being precisely the same for 
the two years. That has been maintained for 
twenty-one years — that superiority of Glasgow over 
Dublin, and of almost every other city in the United 
Kingdom. 

1578. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do those figures deal 
not only with the absence of the staff from duty, 
by reason of illness, but, also with their absence by 
reason of the occurrence of certain infectious diseases 
in their homes, the staff themselves not being sick 
with infectious disease ? — I think that question is 
actually in debate at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, as to 
whether they will include compulsory absence in the 
statistics of sick absence or not. I cannot answer the 
question ; I am not quite certain . 

1579. Y ou don’t know whether it has been done ? — 
I don’t know. I think compulsory absence is on a 
separate basis altogether, and noc included in the 
return of sick absences. It is not very great ; it 
would not make a very great difference. Compulsory 
absence is not a very large amount. Most of the eases 
go to hospital — typhus cases particularly. With 
respect to that compulsory absence, I think it is 
important that if a case of scarlatina occurs in a house, 
even though it may be disinfected, and the person 
removed to hospital, a person who has been about 

M 
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that scarlatina case should not return to duty until 
about eight or nine days have elapsed lest any other 
cases might break out in the house or the person him- 
self might have contracted it. The rule now, which 
is a modification of the old rule, is that as soon as a case 
is removed to hospital, the sanitary authority of the 
city furnishes a certificate that the house and the 
clothing have been disinfected. If it occurs to-day 
the patient is removed to hospital this evening, the 
house is disinfected to-morrow, and anyone who may 
have been sleeping in the same room having had his 
clothes disinfected is allowed to return at once. In 
measles it is not required — they are not required in the 
case of measles. 

1580. Right Hon. Alderiran Meade. — They are 
not included at all? — They are not included at all, 
but it was under recent consideration. 

1581. Dr. T. Thomson. — Have you made a com- 
parison between the proportion of sickness among the 
Post Office staff in Dublin with that of other places 
besides Glasgow and Greenock 1 — Yes. 

1583. How does it work out with regard to other 
places ? — I could leave this if you like (producing a 
document). 

1584. Give us the information with regard to other 
districts ; we cannot say whether Glasgow may not 
be the most favourable town in the United Kingdom. 
You may be comparing with the best? — There is 
Peterhead, Rothsay, Stirling, or one of the big 
English centres, such as Birmingham or Manchester. 

1585. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — TakeLeeds, 
then ? — Take Leeds, then. 

1586. Or Sheffield 1 — Leeds is bad, though not as 
bad as Dublin — 1 9 *4 of the whole staff; that is out 
of every hundred men. 19' 4 days the average ab- 
sence. Prom sick absence 19 - 4, that is the number 
of days that they remained absent, and the women 24. 
They are always a little longer getting well. The 
average for every officer employed, 11 - 5 men and 
15*1 of women that year. 

1587. As against 12 and 14? — That was Dublin, 

21 and 32 as against 19 and 24, and 15-2 as against 
11 '5, 29 ‘6 as against 15 - 4, so that Leeds is much 
better. * 

1588. Has the inspection been equal? — No doubt 
it has been ; I think it has probably been. There is 
something about the head office in London ; perhaps 
you would care to see something of it. 

1589. Yes? — The head office is cut into the Comp- 
troller's department and the Stores department, &c. It 
is divided. 

1590. Dr. T. Thomson. — That would not he so 
good ? — No ; that would not give a good criterion. 

1592. Glasgow seems better off than some other 
districts in Great Britain ? — There is very little doubt 
the regulations have something to say to it. Our 
former Comptroller, Mr. Anderson, told me that he 
thought that as soon as a man got into bad health in 
Glasgow they told him ’he might go about his business, 
and dismissed him. 

1593. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That is 
the reason I asked you is the inspection 
equal. You may be more merciful than 
the Inspector in Glasgow ? — I don't think 
so. I think the most merciful thing with a 
postman, if he is in bad health, is to put him on 
pension. He cannot get up and go out at half-past 
four and five o’clock in the morning without accele- 
rating liis death. 

1593a. That is what I say — that you may not 
order them back to work as quickly as they do in 
Glasgow ; you may give them more time to recover 1 
— My duration of sickness is a little longer. I don’t 
think it is owing to that fact. I don’t think they 
recover as quickly in Dublin. That may be the 
climate. 

1594. Dr. T. Thomson. — Is it possible that 
the amount ol influenza, which has been so great 


in Dublin in recent years, may account to some 
extent for the unusual extent of sickness among the 
Post Office staff? — It does account for it. 

1595. As far as I gather, you take the view that 
Dublin suffers proportionally more from influenza 
than most towns 1— It suffers very largely from 
it. I doubt very much that it suffers more than 
Belfast. This large record of influenza that I have 
on the return this year, or rather last year, is partly 
due to the fact that I have been recognising cases, as 
cases of enteric influenza, which were formerly put 
down among the exteric disturbances, and now I 
have no doubt what they are, and that has probably 
raised the number to a greater number than it would 
otherwise have risen to by the actual increase in the 
number of cases of influenza. 

1596. There is a question I want to ask you as 
to the disposal of Dublin refuse. You are aware, 
Dr. Fitzgibbon, that the difficulty as regards the dis- 
posal of town refuse is far from being special to 
Dublin 1 — I know that. I think the difficulty of dis- 
posing of it would be got rid of by discriminate 
scavenging. You would have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of kitchen offal which goes into the Corpora- 
tion boxes as feeding stuff for pigs. You would have 
no difficulty in disposing of stable refuse for fertilising 
purposes. I think that you would have no difficulty 
in disposing of cinders if they were separated from 
vegetable matters. As to tin cans, which are so 
numerous, I suppose tin is of some value, and if all 
these things were put aside and smelted, they could 
turn them into corrugated iron or something of the 
sort. 

1596a. — A great many towns and districts have 
made efforts in the direction you have indicated, and 
with unsatisfactory results. It is a very difficult 
matter indeed. Your proposal is no new proposal 1 — 
I have no doubt it would be very difficult, but it is 
worth trying, I think. 

1597. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Are you aware that 
Professor Percy Frankland wrote an official report 
on the Yartry water four years ago, and here is his 
opinion — “As to the Yartry water shed I am of 
opinion that it is a magnificent gathering ground.” 
Then, as to the reservoir, he said its great area 
afforded abundant opportunities for the purification 
of the water, and with regard to filtration he said, 
“The works designed for the purpose of filtration 
appear to be admirably adapted for their task.” Then, 
as to the general collection, he says, “ I am of opinion 
that the Vartry water complies with the most 
stringent demands of modern sanitary science.” That 
is Professor Frankland’s opinion. I think a good 
many of the appearances met -with in it are due to 
local disturbance. I have noticed them myself ?— I 
know you did. At the time an analysis was made, 
and submitted to you. There are the official reports 
of the medical officer-in-chief. I can get them. 

1598. Chairman.— (To Sir Charles Cameron.)— Sir 
Charles Cameron, whether I understood you rightly 
or wrongly, I understood you to say that there was 
power to prevent the turning of a house into a tene- 
ment house until it was approved of by your depart- 


ment s , , 

1599. Sir Charles Cameron.— Under our bye-laws. 

1600. — Chairman.— Will you refer me to the 
bye-laws ? 

1601. Sir Charles Cameron. — I sent a copy of them. 
They are under the Public Health Act, and we 
have a right to register tenement houses. 

1602. Chairman.— Under your Act of 1890 ? 

1603. Sir Charles Cameron.— Yes. 

1603a. Chairman.— I am aware of that. 

1604. Sir Charles Cameron.- We have ascertained 

now the owners of tenement ^ses m Dubffiu. 
There was an enormous number, and i {ar 

difficult thing to ascertain, but we have O on 
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aa to have a complete register of the houses, and to 
get bye-laws dealing with registration amongst other 
Slings. 

1605. Chairman. — Is the registration carried out 
by the bye-laws enforced ? 

1606. Sir Charles Cameron .. — These bye-laws have 
been adopted by the Public Health Committee and 
they only await the sanction of the Local Government 

; Board. 

1607. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — They are 
j not authorised yet. 

1608. Sir Charles Cameron. — No, bub they show 
| what we have been doing Preliminary bo that it 


was necessary to ascertain the existing tenement house 
owners, so that in the event of old houses being con- 
verted into tenement houses we could at once ascer- 
tain it by referring to the record of tenement houses 
existing before. 

1609. Chairman. — You have not stopped the con- 
version of them until the arrangement is approved 
of ? 

1610. Sir Charles Cameron . — We have no power 
to do so. We have warned the people that unless 
they did such and such a thing, what would not be 
be done, but that has only been done in very few cases. 
I merely produce those to show what we are on the 
eve of doing under these bye-laws. 


Dr. J oseph O'Carroll called and examined. 


I have come in obedience to an invitation from your 
Secretary. I had up to that no intention of appearing 
before your Committee. 

1611. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You are Physician to 
the House of Industry Hospitals ? — Yes. 

1612. Including the Hardwieke Pever Hospital 1 
—Yes. 

1612a. And you are Consulting Physician, and you 
j have been formerly Visiting Physician to the National 
I Hospital for Consumption, in Newcastle, county 
| W icklo w ? — Y es. 

1613. What are the chief causes of the Dublin 
:l death rate, which are amenable to sanitary control ? — 
f Tuberculosis and the group of fevers — the acute in- 
I fective fevei-s — commonly called zymotic diseases. I 
■j am inclined to consider tuberculosis the greatest of all 
| zymotic diseases. It is playing with the word “ zymo- 
§ tic ” to boast of the diminution of zymotic diseases 
| while tuberculosis is on the increase. 

1614. Its position with regard to the group of 
zymotic diseases is one to which the attention of the 

i, sanitary authorities has been less directed ? — Yes. 

$ 1615. Tuberculosis? — Yes. Tell us something 

; about tuberculosis as regards its spread ? — I think 
there is no doubt it is just as infective as the other 
fevers, as any of those others which are much 
shorter in their course. It is vastly more damaging 
to the health of the community because of its longer 
duration, and takes off a larger number. In the re- 
port of the late regretted Registrar-General, for 1896, 
' which I happened to have examined, I find that the 
average yearly mortality in Ireland from zymotic 
diseases for the decade 1886-95 was 7,997, or practi- 
cally 8,000, while the average mortality from the 
commoner tubercular diseases was 11,916, or praeti- 
i ca % 12,000. That is to say that the tuberculosis 
| mortality in Ireland is once and a half that due to the 
:! so-called zymotic diseases, and the disproportion is 
’ Ta£ % greater in Dublin. 

16x6. Have you quoted the figures for Dublin? — 
I Uave. I have your figures. In England and Wales 
| total number of deaths — the ratio of deaths from 
i tuberculosis to all other deaths was 12 '7 per cent., in 
;| Scotland 13 - 8, in Ireland 14-9, and in the two Dublin 
'I Unions 18 per cent., and it would be vastly greater 
within the city itself. 

1617. Tubercular diseases are in your opinion an 
1 Mdinary cause of the high death rate in and about 
Dublin ? — I think a primary cause, and I don’t think 

I the. ordinary statistics of tuberculosis as given in the 
^ register at all represent the full mortality, for instance, 
i u° U ^ ave a group of diseases entitled diseases of the 
| bone. We all know that the larger number of deaths 
] 5 . 0m bone disease are due to tubercular bone disease, 

j “Uuilarly we have under the head of diseases of the 
I Nervous system a vast number of deaths in Ireland. 
] We know that the group of nervous diseases is 
I a rather small one in Ireland — we are not as prone to 
| the ordinary nervous diseases as more highly 
I bought communities. The number of deaths 
■■ ^gistered under the head of nervous diseases or 
.eases of the nervous system is exceptionally high 
10 Ireland as a result of the immense amount of tuber- 


cular meningitis which occurs in this country, and 
in the cities especially. Again an immense number 
of cases which are really tubercular consumption are 
registered as influenza, or bronchitis, or pneumonia. 

1618. From your experience in the Hardwick© 
Fever Hospital, and your experience practically in 
Dublin, have you come to a conclusion as to the 
means by which tuberculosis is spread through the 
population ?— It is spread very largely by the tenement 
system. It is spread, I think, especially, and 1 know 
of its being spread, by infected tenements. I know 
of cases where healthy people, mother and father and 
children, have had occasion to come to Dublin ; they 
go into a house, or tenement, where there is a con- 
tinuous history of people dying of consumption, and 
hardly one will be left in five years — some of the 
children die off like flies in a few years. 

1619. This has come under your observation? — 
Yes ; I have habitually asked for the family history 
of those who came under my care in the Whitworth 
and Hardwieke Hospitals, and I find that that is given 
as a matter of history — namely, that the fathers and 
mothers of these families in town have come up within 
the past ten or twelve years, that the children seemed 
healthy like other children, and that nearly all died 
off, and that out of seven only one, perhaps, remains. 

I ask about their collaterals in the country, and find 
that their brother in the country has, perhaps, eight 
or ten children, and that they are all alive. That is 
the common history in Dublin. 

1620. Do you think that tuberculosis is spread 
owing to the absence of hospital accommodation ? — 
I do, sir; of course that follows from tenement 
crowding plus tenement infection. If you have 
actually tuberculous persons in a stage in which 
they ave confined to the house, and absolutely 
unable or unwilling to go out, requiring to be nursed, 
spitting on floors and handkerchiefs, and so forth, I 
should say that they are a fruitful source of infec- 
tion to the rest of the family. Several times I have 
seen cases such as this— the daughter who lias nursed 
her mother with consumption coming in two months 
afterwards with disseminated tuberculosis, and dying. 

I hav6 seen that over and over again — that history 
being carried out. 

1621. Has milk played apart in the production of 
tuberculosis ?— I am perfectly satisfied, that milk 
supplies a most important agent in the dissemination 
of tuberculosis— especially with children who suffer 
from abdominal tuberculosis frequently — the child 
which has been healthy at the mother’s breast be- 
comes diseased as soon as it is put on Dublin milk. 

1622. Have you suggestions to offer in the way 
of a remedy 1 — I suggest the recognition of tuber- 
culosis by the Sanitary Authority and the public as 
the most deadly of these infectious diseases ; that is, 
deadly by reason of its total mortality, and the 
amount of illness and incapacity it entails^ . I 
would suggest that there ought to be some dennite 
instruction given in the schools on the elements of 
knowledge about infectious diseases ; so that, for 
instance, a child would not put its neighbour’s 
pen into its mouth or use its neighbour’s handkerchief 
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certain elementary ideas of cleanliness which the 

children might carry home to their families, and 
transmit and carry on as they grew older. 

1 623. With regard to the spitting 1— They ought 
to be taught that spitting is a most dangerous habit, 
that spitting in rooms— dried tuberculous expector- 
ation — is a horrible source of danger. They ought to 
be taught this. 

1624. You would strive for the gradual abolition 
of the tenement system ? — I should, sir. That is a 
very difficult matter — much easier for me to theorise 
upon than for anyone to carry out. 

1625. Well, pending the arrival of that consum- 
mation 1— There ought to be very effective sanitary 
supervision. Some of the tenement rooms are abomin- 
able rooms for the people to dwell in, and it is no 
wonder people who are in them drink. I see that 
Mr. Harty told a story of sausages being made in a 
tenement room. I have seen oranges and apples 
lying under the beds waiting for to-morrow’s sale — 
lying under the beds of tuberculous patients, and to 
be sold in the streets next day. 

1626. Is it not the case that a good deal of the 
tailoring of Dublin is done in the tenement houses ? 

I think so ; but I am not sure of the fact. 

1627. Would you propose the disinfecting of 
dwellings which had been inhabited by tuberculous 
patients ? — I think there is quite as urgent need for 
this disinfection as after most of the zymotic diseases. 

1628. Would you wait for the death to occur with- 
out disinfecting 1 — I think it would be well to have it 
done more or less frequently. It would be a 
great source of expense, but it would save the 
expense in the education of the inhabitants of the 
rooms, and in the lessening doses of infectious 
organisms which they would get from time to time. 
Infection is largely a matter of dose, the other 
element being receptivity. 

1629. Are you in. favour of the notification of 
tuberculosis'! — I am, decidedly. 

1630. Is it practicable ? — I don't see why it should 
not be. 

1631. Would you suggest that tenements should be 
disinfected after each occupancy 1—1 think that should 
bo obligatory, even apart from the question of cases 
of consumption being known to be there before, be- 
cause consumption is so frequent, and as in an average 
family of seven, one is so likely to be more or less 
phthisical, there ought to be disinfection after every 
change of occupancy. 

1632. Does the danger from milk extend to butter 1 

X think it does, but to a very small extent. The 

tubercular bacillus is a heavy bacillus, and falls to the 
bottom, probably before the cream is taken off for 
churning purposes, but it has been found in butter. 
Skim milk however, is all the more dangerous because 
the bacillus is left behind after churning. 

1633. Have you any suggestions with regard to the 
danger from butter or milk 1 — I should insist on the 
greatest possible cleanliness in the handling of milk, 
from the moment of milking till it reaches the vendor, 
and indeed afterwards. Milk should be sterlized by 
the vendor ; and, as in Denmark, I believe, sterliza- 
tion should precede churning. 

1634. That is done in Dublin already to a certain 
extent! — I don’t know, but I should make it obli- 
gatory. I have attended cases of tuberculosis in dairies 
where several members of the family were tubercular. 

1635. You would suggest a provision for consump- 
tion hospitals, I assume from what you have mentioned 
as to the causes 1— Yes, sir. I think that consump- 
tion hospitals are needed of two kinds — the one 
philanthropic, to cure early cases, but the other selfish, 
for late cases, to prevent the spread of the disease in 
the community. 

1636. Is there any provision for those two classes 
of cases at present! — The only provisionfor early cases 
that I know of in our neighbourhood is Newcastle 
Hospital, where they can take in only twenty-four 
cases altogether now. 


1637. Although the deaths in Ireland count thou- 
sands a year! — At least 12,000 from phthisis alone. 

1638. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — That is 
N ewcastle, County Wicklow ? — Yes. The other cases 
find their way into the hospitals and the unions, and 
those who are turned out of the hospitals and won’t 
go to the unions find their way home again to infect 
their neighbours. 1 should like them put into a 
hospice or asylum for late tuberculous cases. 

1639. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I am anxious to elicit 
information as to the treatment of consumption or 
tuberculous illness in the wards of the general hos- 
pitals ; is it quite safe ! — I do not think it is advisable 
at all. I think it is advisable now and again to take 
them in for teaching purposes at the non-infective 
stage, hut we have all arrived at an agreement that 
the moment a case is at the infective stage, with 
expectoration and destruction of lung, we try to get 
rid of them for the sake of protecting the other patients. 

1640. Is it good for consumptives themselves to 
be treated in the general wards 1 — No, though often 
enough chronic consumptive cases come in with mere 
acute catarrh, which impresses them still more urgently 
with being ill, and they are better in a week or so. 


1641. Acute infective fevers, so-called zymotic 
diseases, they do not play as important a part as 
tuberculosis in the death rate! — I do not believe they do. 

1642. Illustrate your opinion! — Small-pox comes 
to Dublin very seldom. 

1643. Under what circumstances! — It comes 
almost always imported by some sailor or some one 
who comes from foreign parts, and very prob- 
ably the neighbourhood in which he takes lodging 
has an unprotected or ill-protected population 
of labourers who have come up from the country 
during the years since the previous epidemic, and it 
spreads amongst them and from them to the people 
who have been vaccinated and in whom the vaccina- 
tion protection has substantially lessened. In the 
epidemic of 1894 and 1895 in which I saw at least 
one-third of the cases, the total small-pox mortality in 
Dublin was 178. 

1644. The total deaths ? — Yes, from small-pox in 
the epidemic which created great excitement in re- 
ference to an isolation hospital which would have en- 
tailed an expenditure probably, if I judge by Edin- 
burgh, which is a smaller city, of a quarter of a million 
of money, and no doubt an annual subvention of 
£20,000 or £30,000 at least. 

1645. Does Dublin run a risk from a local 
outbreak of small-pox in an English town ! — A very 
small risk indeed; but I should be sorry to be taken 

1 as not approving of a small pox emergency building — 
I think that would be a desirable thing. 

1645a. For instance, an outbreak recently at Hull 
was a danger ? — I don’t think we suffered anything 


from it. 

1646. How about typhus?— It is rare in Dublin 
now as compared with what it used to be when I was a 
student. I think, however, the conditions are always 
here for an outbreak. We see from ten to twenty 
cases a year in the Hardwicke hospital. 

1647. What in your opinion are the most fatal 

epidemics in Dublin?— I think, without looking at 
statistics they are measles, scarlatina, enteric fever 
and influenza, and there is from time to time in various 
summers, especially, a great deal of mortality from 
diarrhoea in children. . 

1648. On the subject of milk, you assign it as one 
of the causes to which this epidemic is due!— Yes, j. 
regard milk as a very potent source of enteric fever 
and it is a subject, too, upon which I think people 
ought to be instructed. I need scarcely say we aU 
know of an outbreak recently as Castleknock m 
which this occm-ed, end which was 

for a large lumber of deaths. 

a fever hospital knows that “ £ 

sponsible for many of the yp ; d 

treats. Oases of tuberculosis, both chrome ana 
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acute, are attributable to this cause of infected milk, 
combined with, overcrowded infected tenements, and 
insufficient accommodation for late cases. 

1649. You would be in favour of more accommo- 
dation for convalescent patients ? — Yes, I think we 
ought to have convalescent hospitals for fever cases 
where, for instance, scarlatina patients could remain 
for six or seven weeks after they were able to walk 
about. If such patients were provided with such 
homes in healthy country air we could use the present 
fever hospitals for the treatment of a larger number 
of acute cases. The same thing holds good for measles 
and small-pox. 

1650. Then you give it as your opinion that, as a 
preventive measure for the high death rate, there 
should be convalescent homes for infectious cases 1 — 
Yes, and for the treatment of advanced tubercular 
cases. I am also of opinion that there should be very 
stringent regulations with regard to the milk supply. 

1651. Dr. T. Thomson. — Am I to understand it is 
your view that the greater part of the enteric fever in 
Dublin is due to the milk supplied 1 — I could not say 
the greater part, because I cannot prove it, but now 
and again we are able to trace an outbreak of enteric 
{ever to this cause, and there must be very many that 


are not traced. Recently there has been an outcry 
in the newspapers about the case of a dairy at Castle- 
knock, the typhoid-infected milk from which was 
coming into the city — an unregistered and unlicensed 
dairy — and I understand that the Local Government 
Board has dismissed an official who allowed this milk 
to pass in to the district under their control ; but it 
also passed freely into the city and set up several cases. 

1652. You have no statistics on the subject? — I 
have nob. 

1653. "We have had statistics from Sir Charles 
Cameron as to the causes of enteric fever, and 
amongst them he included milk as a cause — are you 
prepared to go a great deal further than Sir Charle* 
Cameron ; prepared to describe milk as the main 
cause ? — I would say it is the chief, or at least one of 
two or three main causes. I believe that an honest 
and stringent inspection of milk supplies and of dairy 
hands and dairy yards would materially diminish the 
death rate in Dublin. 

1654-5. Chairman. — Thank you, Dr. O’Carroll. 

I understand there are two ladies here who are 
desirous of giving evidence, and I will now ask Mrs. 
Hartley to give evidence. 


Mrs. Hartley, 36, Waterloo-road, was then examined. 


1656. Chairman. — I understand you wish to give 
evidence before this Committee of Inquiry, which is 
sitting to inquire into the causes of the high death 
rate and the remedies that will improve it 1 — Yes. 
There are many causes of the high death rate in 
Dublin, but I don’t think it is possible to exaggerate 
the importance of the matters of the food and the 
training of the people. When people are in a low 
state of health caused by bad food and coarse food 
they are much more liable to contract zymotic diseases, 
or die before their time from general decay. But I 
wish to point out some matters that went before. It 
ib not enough to speak of the bad food to-day ; we 
must go back to the fathers and mothers of the people 
of the present day, and indeed beyond that. I had got 
ready a paper on this subject, but I have not got it 
all typed, so that I. must ask you to excuse me if there 
are some seeming repetitions, ns I must speak from 
memory. The food of the Irish of all classes has 
changed, and I propose to give as a leading authority 
the writings of one whose name I remember being 
quoted when I was a child, as a friend and helper of the 
poor of Dublin. Swift noted the change of food so 
long ago as 1773 — 163 years back. He com- 
plained of the graziers ousting the little far- 
mers. It was due to the ignorance of the farmers, 
who cropped and re-cropped the land with corn, 
never giving it a rest or a change, until it became 
impossible to extract either rent or living out of it. 
Then the landlords were approached by the graziers, 
| w ho paid the tempting “ lump sum down ” for posses- 
• sion, consolidating whole districts into grazing lands, 
\ an d the so-called farmers were driven out — rather 
quietly withdrew — to swell the wandering tribes of 
beggars, whose posterity has been the puzzle and 
5 trouble of the legislation ever since. Swift notes 
] ^ith alarm the increase of the cheaper grown and 
] earlier produced potato crop. There is no doubt 
j that until well into the eighteenth century the 
Irish were meat and corn fed. They had wheat 
; c °arsely ground (not like modern flour, deprived of 
| everyone of its nutritious constituents), meslin (wheat 
rye together), and later on, pease and barley 
bread. The potato and milk make together a very 
good food, but it is clear that Swift viewed the change 

I ‘> with no kindly eyes. It is a curious fact that he com- 
plained not of the prevalence, but of the increase of 
lunacy j and this seems to have been a subject of 
_ S e ueral remark at the period — say 160 to 170 years 
back — much as it is now. Swift deplores the use of 
which, possibly because it disagreed with him, 
he describes as a poisonous, Indian drug. It was a 


luxury exclusively confined to the rich in those days. 
Still it is very interesting to know that opinion as far 
back as nearly 200 years was so very closely on all 
fours with our own. The ruin of the farmers was 
proved to be due then, as now, to their ignorance and 
incompetence. The consolidation of the land by 
graziers entailed beggary, the change and deterioration 
of food, and consequent on all this, evils uncountable, 
arrested development, famine, &c. That Swift, whom 
long residence in England had habituated to a higher 
standard of living, wrote with knowledge and foresight, 
reaching the level of statesmanship, is uncontestable. 
The next writer after Young (whom I do not 
quote) — a man who had also acquired a higher or 
foreign standard — was the Rev. James Whitelaw, 
whose essay on the population of Dublin, published 
some sixty years later, was partly incorporated by 
Wakefield, into bis famous account of Ireland 
in 1812. Like Swift’s works, this was largely 
used by the Commission appointed by William IV". 
to inquire into the condition of the poor in Ireland. 
I do not propose to give any quotations ; suffice it to 
say, that just as Whitelaw echoes Swift, and after 
Swift, Arthur Young (also a foreign-trained observer), 
so most strikingly and faithfully does the Lancet 
Commissioner, who described Dublin one month ago, 
re-echo almost word for word the awful picture of 
human misery and degradation drawn by Whitelaw. 
The overcrowding, the joint tenancies, the absence of 
beds and bedding, of sanitary conveniences, the 
streets of ruined houses, the habit of throwing refuse, 
&c., out of windows into the back yards, out of which 
it was so seldom removed, that he had seen it piled 
level with the first floor windows ; the halls, in which 
he was knee-deep in filth, the slaughter yards, dairy 
yards — one hundred and two years have elapsed since 
this picture of Dublin was presented to the English- 
reading world, and can we, dare we, say that it is not 
true to the present day? That hum an nature has survived 
it says wonders for human nature. Cleansing and 
scavenging seem to have been at that time the duty 
of the landlord. The municipal authorities perform 
it now at a cost which might, I think, be considerably 
lessened if the habits of the people had been at all 
changed in the interval ; but it is a matter worthy 
of consideration that two such similar accounts as 
Whitelaw’s and that of the Lcmcct Commissioner 
could be written and admitted to be true, taking into 
account that they are divided by an interval of a 
century. Everything is relative in this world, our 
critic has judged us by a standard which we must 
acknowledge to be worth adopting, and take measures 
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to attain. The death rate is the modem test of 
civilisation, and the death rate condemns us. It is 
the habit in Dublin to maintain that the poor are not 
capable of improvement. We are told they don’t cave 
to be different ; that it would be quite useless to give 
them any conveniences such as ai'e held necessary for 
the analogous class of the community elsewhere — in 
fact in every other country in the world. They are 
roundly and bitterly abused for dirtiness and for 
offensive habits, but the fact is forgotten or 
conveniently ignored that no provision what- 
ever exists in their wretched dwellings for 
cleanliness or comfort; the fire-places are the 
antique patterns, wasteful and cumbrous, which 
were left behind by the original inhabitants of these 
nouses when they migrated to more fashionable 
quarters. I cannot help thinking that these migrations 
were determined by the appearance of typhus 
among their poorer neighbours quite as much 
as by fashion. To return to the food question, 
valuable information is contained in the reports of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, 1835. This included an 
inquiry into the state of the Irish in English and 
Scotch towns, and testimony abundant is given as to 
their wild ways and rough food. But the point is, 
these are not new, for the Irish have been going over to 
England since the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Such a number rushed in after 1798 that com- 
plaints were made that they were barbarising the 
native English. Hence the inquiry. The converse 
was proved to be the case. Some 30,000 or 50,000 
(accounts differ) were in Manchester alone. The 
children of these wild people are noticed to improve 
steadily and rapidly ; their descendants are undistin- 
guishable ; some witnesses said the first generation of 
Irish brought up in schools with English children be- 
came the same in dress, habits, <fcc. From other 
towns the same accounts were given. Why should 
they, how do they, develop in the natural order out 
of their own country 1 What is there wrong here 
that our poor have not changed, that their de- 
velopment is arrested, that they have learned nothing 
in the century and three-quarters since Swift spoke 
his mind about them, abused and pitied them ; held 
them up to ridicule and befriended them as no one 
else did since ? The reports of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners referred to above deal with the increase of 
lunacy, to which Swift had referred. So do we refer to it 
now. We blame tea chiefly. There was no teapossibleto 
the poor people before the duties were reduced in 1 850; 
tea. was a luxury up to that date. As a matter 
of fact, tea was not used as a food until thirty-five or 
forty years ago. Lunacy was rife then, and tea could 
not be blamed. It is a poison, and it is now used as a 
food. Tea and bread, it is well known, form almost 
the sole food of the poorest of our Dublin people. 
What is this bread so-called 1 A Dublin gentleman in- 
terested in this matter got an analysis made of six 
loaves, each made by a different baker. The result was, 
hardly a trace of nutritious matter was found. The 
baker is not to blame ; wholemeal is not made, or can be 
bought only with difficulty. All over Ireland it is 
the same story. The baker’s cart has superseded the 
flour cake. Stirabout is a thing of the past. American 
bacon is suspected of furnishing a fat which is of doubt- 
ful value compared with that of the potato and butter- 
milk-fed pig of old days. W e don’t know, and never can 
know, what the mortality rate of Whitelaw’s day 
was. Typhus was plentiful ; possibly consumption 
has taken its place. The population in 1801 was 
under 4,000,000 ; under the potato rig-one it rose to 
9,000,000. The poor are slow-poisoned rather than fed. 
Their houses are without any provision for cooking. 
The old grates and fire-places are not suited ; they 
don’t favour effort in this direction, and as for wash- 
ing their clothes, that is scarcely possible. We are 
told that the water supply of Dublin is ample — is inex- 
haustible. Why, then, not give public free wash- 
houses or even water troughs 1 The very poor people 
in Italy wash their clothes in cold water, without soap 


or lye, and they are wholesomely clean. Their methods 
of cooking express a very high level of civilisation. A 
soup made of beans, water, and oil, with some bread— not 
fermented rubbish— is food : a food that makes bone 
and brain and muscle. I assure you there is a vast 
deal more wrong here than dirt or overcrowding. Now, 
reverting to the Poor Law Commission of 1835, among 
the witnesses whose evidence appears in the report, 
was Dr. Scott, Catholic Bishop of Glasgow. I think 
it well to quote his words as bringing out my theory 
that education is the remedy. He deposed— “ Every- 
thing, connected with the state of the Irish in Great 
Britain shows that their mode of life is very slowly 
and very slightly improved, unless some civilising 
influence descends upon them from above. Some 
external moving, fixed independent of theirown volition 
and of the masters, employers, superintendents, edu- 
cation and municipal regulations. Wherever they 
are untouched by any influence of this kind they 
appear for the most part to remain the same, or to 
deteriorate whatever may be the amount of their 
earnings.” I adduce this testimony on purpose to 
show that the Irish are susceptible to education, 
because the contrary is openly alleged here. It was 
proposed, some five years back, when the grant of 
money set free by the remission of Probate and 
Excise duties became available, to establish schools of 
cookery, laundry, and sewing in Dublin. The request 
was laid before the then Lord Lieutenant, and 
refused on the grounds “ that the persons whose 
advice the Lord Lieutenant was bound to 
take assured him that the money would be 
wasted, as tbe Irish cared for none of these 
things.” That money was given to Ireland for 
technical education ; of which the above subjects are 
certainly part. The grant was actually ear-marked 
by the Treasury for technical education. It has been 
turned aside from its legitimate purpose. It is an 
error to suppose that poverty has much to do with the 
rates of mortality. I have been in a room in Dublin 
where 39s. a week was pretty steadily coming in. 
There was no bed — a heap of sacks and rags in a corner, 
no furniture, a broken box by the fireside, one damaged 
chair. The people slept in their clothes like the rest. 
They never washed them — never took them oft. The 
only fire-place was a grate of the oldest fashion, too 
large, without hobs, tbe bars broken, wasteful to a de- 
gree. I was shown a fire which was made of 4 d. worth 
of cinders picked out of the waste heaps. When we 
speak of lunacy now we mean violent cases of mania, 
needing confinement ; but what about tbe crowds of 
people outside; the women, of whom thousands 
may be seen in the streets— young, often good-looking, 
but whose utter recklessness of appearance, want of 
self-respect, sense of decency even, is proof positive 
of being below the normal standard. I shall be 
accused of exaggeration, but what I say is true. A 
foreign doctor, a Belgian — a great expert, I believe — 
said that of the people he saw in the streets of 
Dublin — 90 per cent, were deficient. Last spring 
a German savant was here, and explored this quarter 
of the town. He was utterly horrified at what he 
saw — rags, disorder, and foulness, which in his 
country would be instantly dealt with by the police, 
and which evidenced to him mental degeneracy. Hot 
long ago I was in a room, and I spoke to the eldest 
daughter — a girl whom I knew to be trained to 
laundry work — and asked her to wash some very 
dirty counterpanes. She had nothing to wash them 
in; no tub, nor could a neighbour lend a tub. To 
please me they sent a quilt to a public laundry, and 
paid 6 d. for it. I don’t know bow these poor people 
can be blamed for their condition. But if Manchester 
and Glasgow can train the children of Irish immi- 
grants to-day, as they did seventy years ago— as was 
found in the Report of the Poor Law Commission of 
1835— why not Dublin and Ireland ? Are we to 
manufacture savages for ever? I say _ t ey 
are worse than they used to be, and I mam in 
that the death-rate is simply increasing on an 
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fours, with the degeneracy which is now well 
marked. Not long ago a lady said to me 
that the factor which, alas ! is so common and 
go complained of — and which one encounters in 
Church every Sunday, or wherever a crowd is assem- 
bled— “was the natural smell of the low Irish.” 
— 1 This proves that a raising of the standard 
all round is called for. A few days ago a hawker woman 
whom I have known for 38 years came into the tramcar 
carrying her basket, she was ordered out by the pas- 
sengers, .'ind the conductor put her off the car, although 
she said she had been in the market from 6 o’clock 
that morning, and that she luid a sore leg. The con- 
ductor said he could not help her, as he dared not risk 
a complaint being made to the head office. Now, I 
don’t see why the poor woman should not have been 
allowed to ride in the tramcar. The people who 
would object to such would do nothing to help in 
getting the poor people means to wash their clothes. It 
is said that these poor people would not use wash- 
houses and kitchen ranges if they got them but I 

think the instance I have related, where the poor 
woman paid 6 d. to a laundry to get a quilt 
washed dispels that statement. As I said before, 
poverty is not the only cause of this state of things. 
Why I know a family, three grown men of which, 
artisans, inhabiting two rooms, bring in about 
£,i a week, and what is the condition of the place 
and themselves. People in Scotland and England 
would give their sons professions out of that sum of 
weekly earnings. From my experience and knowledge 
of these matters anything that has been done for the 
P° or I except, ot course, the Guinness family, 
merchant princes who are princes indeed — lias been 
done by the Corporation so far. They have put up 
bouses which are recognised as the best known any- 
where in Great Britain. The Corporation has 
received but little assistance or sympathy from the 
educated classes here. It is but a poor education 
mat enjoins no sense of public duty or responsibilities. 
In London there have been for many years universi ty 
settlements among the poor. In Edinburgh a dis- 
tinguished man of science lives in the poorest tenement 
house, and befriends liis neighbours. There is no 
sympathy between class and class here, little or 
no visiting— -I refer you to the dispensary doctors for 
the truth of that. The poor are spoken of and to in 
a manner now out of date ; but here again want of 
education comes in. The other day a lady was 
urged to put a water supply up through her 
tenement house, to save the women carrying it up. 
Her answer was — “ It is no hardship to them. They 
are used to it..” Again, the claim of a poor tenant to 
nave a new grate put in place of one which was broken 
all to bits and almost useless, was urged on another 
ady landlord, who replied, “ It is quite good enough 
or this class of person.” And these are the people 
who are loudest in their blame of the Corporation, 
is a case all round of Darwin’s law of degeneracy of 
auds. One hundred and fifty years ago we reached 
e stage of arrest of development, and it has been 
ownhill ever since. But we have reached a very bad 
rti te k'deed. The Lancet expert held the same opinion 
at I do. Government must interfere, the English 
government, not the Castle, which is the really respon- 
se party. Mischief has been done here by ignorant 


persons placed in authority, and that mischief must be 
repaired. The people lead a poisoned life. Conditions 
depressing to body and mind surround them. Their 
vitality is low. They look melancholy, and they are so. 
They are short-lived ; they age early. Few of those 
born in Dublin ever pass fifty. Nor is the reason 
far to seek. The deterioration of the food standard 
by degrees from meat and corn to starch and tea, two 
semi-poisons, entailed that of the race, and must not 
be left out of sight ou estimating the causes of the 
death rate. The number of patients which the slums 
of Dublin furnish to the Richmond Asylum is 
phenomenal, or rather would be so were it not that 
modern science has discovered that among the most 
potent factor’s of certain forms of lunacy is blood 
poisoning, caused by foul air, acting on a lowered 
state of the constitution, insufficient nourishment, 
alcoholic poisoning — in short, defiance of all natural 
laws. Good air, good food, education are foremost 
among the prophylactics. As I have said, the Cor- 
poration have done something towards improving the 
state of affairs here ; but nothing compared with what 
Glasgow has done, which city now leads the van in 
the way of improving the dwellings of the poor. If 
our people can improve out of Ireland, they ought to 
improve in it; and it is a terrible reflection that 
Dublin is now pretty much in the same state that it 
was a hundred years ago. There is no disputing that 
the English Commissioner for the Lancet showed the 
things as they appeared to his standard, which is 
much higher than ours. The experience of Bishop 
Scott has been my experience too. The people are 
amiable and teachable, but the standard of the 
teachers is too bad. I don’t think I have anything 
more to say on that subject ; but I would like to 
make a remark about the difference of standard 
between the English Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and their Irish analogies here. A short 
time ago I was asked by a guardian to look over the 
laundry at the North Dublin Union and to write a 
report on it to him. I inquii’ed as to the water 
supply, and found that in addition to the Yartry water 
they had also the Royal Canal water — a double 
supply — I said it was dangerous to have the two 
supplies. Not long after, I was written to and told 
that typhoid had broken out in the nursery. I re- 
membered the water, and I wrote to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and gave the Master’s, Mr. Dooley’s, 
statement. The Local Government Board sent up two 
inspectors, who denied the truth of my statement 
but nevertheless 1 was told that one of the in- 
spectors went up to the union and cut off the Canal 
water directly afterwards. We want a higher standard, 
a higher grade of inspectors in Ireland. I believe the 
inspectors under the English Local Government Board 
must be men who have a university degree, and be 
particularly competent to discharge the duties of their 
position, the responsibilities of which are tremendous. 
Here the Local Government Board do not get first- 
class men. I think it is a bad thing not to insist on 
a higher standard for inspectors. The Irish Govern- 
ment appoints — other considerations take precedence. 
During the past hundred years there has been no im- 
provement in the condition of the people, and I wonder 
if, one hundred years hence, another Commission be 
sitting here, will it find the same state of things. 
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Mrs Tolerton, Secretary of the Philanthropic Reform Association, examined. 


1657. Chairman.— I understand you are desirous 
to give some information to the Committee 1 

Yes • and I would like to say at the outset that 

when I speak for myself individually I will mention 
that fact, otherwise my evidence generally will be 
given on behalf of the Association which I represent. 

In August, 1898, when the Congress of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health was held in Dublin, I read 
a paper before that Congress on the “ Dublin Tene- 
ment Houses,” and later still Mr. Charles Eason, 
Hon. Secretary of the Philanthropic Reform Asso- 
ciation, read a paper before the Statistical and 
Social Inquiry Society of Ireland on the “ Tene- 
ment Houses of Dublin : their Condition and 
Regulation,” and it is because of this fact I appear 
here as a witness. Hitherto every statement I 
made as to the condition of the people was construed 
into an attack on the Corporation, aud I would like 
it to be distinctly understood that I am simply here 
to state that things are so, and not to lay blame on 
any particular body, except in one or two instances, 
which I shall give. While I state how they are I 
am not ready to be catechised as to how they should 
be set right, as my mind is very hazy on the point. 
That is not to be wondered at, as I am told by the 
Public Health Authority that their powers are limited, 
and by another authority that the Czar of Russia has 
no more autocratic powers than the Medical Officer of 
Health. The evidence I wish to give will be derived 
from the experience of between 25 to 30 hours a 
week, which I spent in visiting the tenement 
houses during three and a-half years, and for 
the past two years in connection with the Police- 
aided Children’s Clothing Society. Reports from 
various sources have been made to me with regard 
to the children that needed clothing, and these 
returns contained particulars as to the number of 
families, the accommodation of the houses, the water 
supply, and the sanitary condition ; and it is owing 
to these facts that the Society decided to send me for- 
ward as a witness. The reports of the Police-aided 
Children’s Clothing Society were written by _ four 
secretaries of four different divisions, and in giving 
the information about the sanitary condition each of 
the secretaries called attention to the very distressing 
oircumstances in which the tenement houses were. 
Before giving this evidence I wish to say that my 
evidence is not relative. I would rather not be 
asked whether we are blacker than in English or 
Scotch towns. I have only to do with the positive 
blackness of Dublin and not its comparative black- 
ness ; nor am I prepared to say how far the conditions 
here are chargeable with the high death rate. I 
will simply lay my evidence before yon, and 
you will decide whether it is relevant or not. 
We (the Society) think that the tenement house 
system is not a good one. Tenement houses may be 
divided into three classes. The first class is that of 
the houses which are fairly fit, and not bad on the 
whole ; the second is that of the houses which could 
be made fit by the expenditure of some money ; and 
the third class is that of houses which are quite unfit 
for occupation. These three classes are all mixed 
up together in the different streets ; so that I think, 
for the purposes of registration, three different 
registers should be kept, and it is very important that 
the names of the landlords should be given. Quite 
recently the name of a landlord was suppressed in 
the newspaper report of a prosecution, which, I think 
lessens very much the value of public information. 
In reading the evidence given before this Committee, 
I noticed that someone — I don’t know who it was — 
stated that there were no houses existing without 


noticed it was stated that there were no cellar 
dwellings. There are cellar dwellings, but I am 

not prepared to say, on behalf of the Association, 
that there should be none, for good boarded dwellings 
of the kind are better than rooms with bad, flagged 
floors. I think there has been a steady deterioration 
in houses going on, and there is a dereliction of duty 
somewhere when this exists. "When a whole street 
of houses is condemned entirely there is a terrible 
outburst — all Dublin rises against “ the wholesale 
eviction.” We think that this deterioration should 
not be allowed to take place ; and if houses have got 
into this state it is owing both to the fault of the 
landlord and to misuse by the tenant. There are 
various things which make a house unsanitary — roof 
bad, yard unpaved, bad sanitary accommodation, and 
defective water supply. If the landlord fails to do 
what is right in providing a proper water supply, 
we cannot reproach a woman for keeping her room, 
filthy, when, after a hard day’s work, she would have 
to carry the water from one tap in the yard up five 
flights of stairs, and then carry the slops down in the 
water-bucket to the yard again. I am told that full 
statistics can be given about the prosecution of land- 
lords. That may or may not he ; but I have always 
found there is nothing more fallacious than 
statistics, and I have often thought that 

statistics ought to be put on book - shelves 
and labelled “ fiction ” — not because the figures are 
untrue, but because the inference from them is 
not true. I believe there is a want of unifor- 
mity in the prosecution of landlords. I have watched 
these prosecutions, and I cannot help saying that a 
number of landlords were prosecuted or threatened 
with prosecution — had notices served upon them for 
comparatively trifling things — things that, to raymind, 
were not nuisances in themselves — while a number 
of other ho uses had evidently not had prosecutions insti- 
tuted in respect of them, though in them the nuisances 
were very much in evidence. I was told that some 
landlords were inaccessible or hard to get at, and that 
prosecutions could not be had as the Sanitary Autho- 
rity was not able to get at the guilty person. In 
this matter I would suggest that the Corporation 
should apply for power to enable magistrates to ap- 
point a receiver of rents, in order to use the rent of a 
house in malungitsanitary ; and as I have been told that 
the Collector-General has power to impound the rent in 
case of rates default, the giving of the power I speak 
of to magistrates would be simply employing the 
same power in the case of houses with defective sanita- 
tion. The end would be gained, and perhaps much 
more easily than following a landlord hard to get at. 
Coming to the misuse by the tenants, I Ihink the 
best Corporation that could be could no! keep the 
bouses right unless the tenants are punished for the 
misuse of appliances and for the filthy condition o 
their rooms. On this head I don’t quite understand 
why the Corporation does not exercise the power to 
make bye-laws in respect of this matter. There are 
few bye-laws up to date with regard to the misuse by 
tenants such as are in use in other towns, examples o 
which I have here. It is very hard on a landlord 
who has put a house in good sanitary condition ana 
has given it the very best sanitary accommodation tba 
he possibly can, to find in a comparatively short 
time he is summoned to do the same thing ove g 
because the tenants have misused and es r y 
appliances lie provided. I think that the J 
sponsibility that can be enforced in e . ^ 

houses which have accommodation in ocrnM 

house with a number of famihes m re. 


be applied to a house with a numoer U1 ^ whether 
staoeci tnac tnere were no nouses existing wituout in order that the people may e pnmu this 

yards. I am sure the person who gave that evidence the right people have been o ^ -fchAt; the 

thought so, but it is absolutely incorrect. There are thing should not be aliowe S » exerc } ge d. I 

a number of houses without yards, and I think these power given in this respec insuection, and I 

now come to the matter of sanitary mspeonoo. ^ 


houses should be gradually blotted out of existence. 
You cannot do it at once. A house that has no yard 
space is hardly a place for people to live. I also 


have not the smallest hesitation “ jjfthe 

taking my three and a half years e p 
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alums, the sanitary inspection was faulty and 
defective. In some cases notices were served for the 
abatement of things that were not nuisances. I went 
into a yard once and I saw both a heap of mortar and 
a heap of filth in it, but on the notice served it is the 
mortar that is to be removed nob the filth. Thus we 
may discount the statistics we see in the papers about 
the number of notices served. T think the sanitary 
inspectors might be classified, and that certain men 
should get a certain class of work to do in this 
I respect. More women should be employed as sani- 
i tary inspector’s, and these should have specific duties 
| allotted to them that might be called inside. I 
I think there should bo more outside co-operation ; 
| rent-collectors should bo asked to co-operate and 
encouraged to do so. In England and Scotland there 
is much more encouragement for outsider’s to help in 
this matter. There is a great lack of domestic utensils 
in the tenement houses, and you must remember that 
a slop basin will carry out the foul matter and bring 
up the drinking water from the tap. A woman in- 
spector should get a district to look after in regard to 
the condition of the sanitary accommodation in the 
houses, not t.o decide whether the wall of a house 
should come down or not, as she is no architect. Sani- 
' tary inspection of this kind would prove useful, and 
1 most conducive to the health of the children in these 
: houses. About a year ago the Earl (who is our 

President) and Countess of Meath suggested to me 
their giving prizes to sanitary inspectors for the best 
kept districts, but for reasons I gave them thesugges- 
| tion was not carried out. I think if inspectors were 
i properly classified and that certain people got certain 
J duties, a good effect would result from the offering of 
3 prizes. Now, I wish to observe about the elean- 
| sing of the yards, that in every case which I saw the 
filth was simply spread over the yard and not carried 
away. As to the dust-bins, a good part of their con- 
I tents are left in the passages and trod on there. 

] About the spread of infectious disease, I agree with 
; Doctor Fitzgibbon that the people are often guilty in 
' this respect, because they hesitate to call in medical 
advice lest the sanitary inspector should be sent to 
disinfect the place and to injure their property ; and 
I am now talking of the class above the very poor, not 
| the very poor themselves. If the disinfecting officers 
| carried .with them instructions that they would be 
; held responsible for any destruction of property, it 
I ®ight he an encouragement to more people to call in 
the doctor, which they now don’t like to do. Then, 
about overcrowding, I saw it stated that this was the 
case with regard to the number of families in one 
, house, but not as to the families in one room. My 
own opinion is against that. I have known three 
| families in one room, and two families in one room is 
rery common. There ought to be a bye-law restricting 
the number of persons to one room. One family that I 
8aw consisted of a grandmother, an uncle, an aunt, 

■ father and mother, five or six children, and one or two 
| nieces or nephews. The Corporation bye-laws about 
| overcrowding deal with the hours between 10 and 4 
- ® dock ; but the time of the overcrowding is before 
o o’clock in the morning and after 10 o’clock at 
^ght. As in other towns, there ought to be cards hung 
U P showing how many persons ought to be in each room, 
*nd the number of cubic feet of space for each person. 

A prolific source of disease, or the spread of disease — 

? source I have not yet seen mentioned as far as the 
inquiry has gone — is the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
wmrts. I have had occasion to go there on special busi- 
ne8s > and considering the number of persons congre- 
gated there from day to day, and considering the places 
"hey come from, I think the police courts are accountable 
0r hhe spread of a gi’eat deal of the disease that pre- 
,, ft ^ have been there on a Monday morning and 
| it Sme p has keen intolerable. Again, the system of 
1 fn • e3 '’ * 3 most reprehensible, and must prove a 
I r^fnl source of disease; these “wakes” are 
- to for the morals of the people and 

i °r their physical well-being. A number of people 


attend the “ wakes,” and they carry out disease with 
them as well as being liable to bring it in. This 
prolific source of disease is allowed to go on with- 
out being interfered with by anyone. Another 
thing that contributes to the high death-rate is the 
number of children done to death on account of the 
insurance money. Sir Thornley Stoker has given 
testimony on this point, and so have other eminent 
men, and there is no doubt that children are de- 
liberately done to death for the insurance money of 
£2 10 s. or .£3. I want to make a charge personally 
against the Corporation in respect of the difficulty of 
getting information from the departments of that 
body when one seeks it. I have had experience of 
Corporations in England and Scotland, and I don’t 
think the Corporation of Dublin encourages outside 
effort as they do in the cities across the Channel. 
When I wanted copies of the bye-laws from the 
Dublin Corporation I succeeded in getting six copies 
after much trouble. On writing to an English Cor- 
poration I received a very courteous letter, together 
with twelve copies of their bye-laws, accompanied by 
the statement that when certain other matters were 
printed they would be promptly sent to me. The 
impression left on my mind with regard to our own 
Corporation is, that they would be inclined rather to 
pass a bye-law to have me removed as a nuisance 
than to give me information. I have not the smallest 
hesitation tooin blaming the Local Government Board 
very much in not seeing that the duties are properly 
discharged. I think they can veto the number of 
sanitary - officers employed, and I think they can 
veto the amount of money ; but they are absolutely 
indifferent as to how the money is spent. I wrote to 
the English Local Government Boa^d for a copy of 
their model bye-laws, and received them ; but when I 
wrote to the Irish Local Government Board for a 
copy of their bye-laws a clerk was sent down to me 
to know what I wanted, and from that day to this I 
have not. received them. 

1658. Chairman. — I might as well explain that 
the Irish Local Government Board have no model 
bye-laws of thoir own. The English model bye-laws 
applied so fully to Ireland that there was no need for 
any others. 

Mrs. Tolerton . — That information ought to have 
been given to me. I did not know that you repre- 
sented the Local Government Board. 

1659. Chairman. — I do not. But the fact is that 
the Irish Public Health Act was so very identical 
with the 1875 Act for England that we could not do 
anything but follow the model bye-laws of England. 

Mrs. Tolerton . — If I might suggest to that august 
body it would be well if they adopted the English 
model bye-laws, get them printed, and sent out as 
an example. 

Sir Charles Cameron . — The six copies Mrs. Tolerton 
got were only proofs, and we could not give her any 
more than we had. I never received any communica- 
tion from any Dublin Society that I did not give it 
all the attention it required. 

Mrs. Tolerton . — Over and over again we have only 
succeeded in getting information in what I cannot 
describe in any other way than a corkscrew fashion. 

I thought we should have got, at least, fifty copies of 
the bye-laws. I asked for a dozen and I got half. The 
next time I go I will ask for two and I shall 
probably get one. I think the men who are trying 
within certain limits to do their duty ought to receive 
outside assistance, and a number of ladies interested 
in the Police-aided Childrens’ Clothing Society 
would be glad to give them any help they could. I 
think here in Dublin we will never have very much, 
improvement in anything until we are less ready to 
condone the existing systems. Over and over again 
I have heard it said, “We do the best we can ; we 
are not as bad as we are represented.” I think the 
lack of a healthy public opinion has a very great 
deal to do with the case as it stands. But 
the public have not got the bye-laws. We, as an 
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association, are discussing as far as we can these 
’provisions, but they require to be thoroughly thought 
over. Regarding the definitions of “ owners” and 
“occupiers/' we think “ roomkeepers” and “land- 
lords” would be very much better. In the borough 
of Bolton the two terms used are “ landlords” and 
« lodgers,” but here “ landlords” and “ roomkeepers” 
would be better. I suppose the high death rate is 
more or less due to certain things which will have to 
be dealt with by bye-laws 

1661. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I under- 
stand Mrs. Tolerton’s evidence is merely general. She 
is not conversant with the Public Health Act or the 
powers of the Corporation. 

Mrs. Tolertcn. — Pardon me, I am. I made my 
statements with a positive knowledge of the Act, and 
of the powers of the Corporation. 

1662. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You make 
the statement that the bye-laws are not sufficiently 
drastic under the powers of the Public Health Act 1 — 
They are and they are not. You must please allow 
me to express what I mean in my own words. They 
require a great deal of careful thinking out before 
they can effect the purpose entertained. 

1663. And still be within the powers of the Public 
Health Act 1 — Yes. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — Wouldn’t it be well to give 
us what they do in other towns ? — W e can do so. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — You can get any number of 
the bye-laws you like when we have them printed. 

Mrs Tolerton. — I did not want them for myself. I 
speak with a certain restriction when I don’t speak 
for myself. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — We sent a copy to Mr. Daly 
and Mr. Eason some time ago. 


Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Those were the 
proposed bye-laws which we were going to introduce 1 

Sir Charles Cameron. — Yes. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — And Mr. Eason is 
Hon. Secretary of the society for which Mrs. Tolerton 
appears. 

1664. Sir Charles Cameron — They are comprehensive 
enough. They are drafted from the bye-laws of every 
big town in the United Kingdom. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — In that opinion 
Mrs. Tolerton does not agree. 

Mrs. Tolerton. — I say the bye-laws as they exist at 
present require very careful thinking out before they 
are a fit weapon for the Public Health Authority to 
use in order to combat the condition of Dublin at 
present. While the Public Health Committee have 
been very kind in allowing us to make suggestions, it 
has not saved me in my position as Secretary in having 
to come to the Public Health Office and to make my- 
self he considered as a nuisance. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — It was on the highest legal 
advice we made use of the terms “ owners ” and “ occu- 
piers.” 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I may say that the 
Public Health Committee have given this matter every 
attention for two years, and the bye-laws are drafted 
in a way that the Public Health Committee think to be 
most effectual. 

Mrs Tolerton. — I am expressing the opinion of the 
Society, as well as my own, when I say that I think it 
would be of great advantage to the Committee if Mr. 
Eason was asked to give evidence. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — On behalf of the 
Corporation I can say that we would like if Mr. Eason 
would give some service to the Corporation by be- 
coming a member of it. 

The Committee then adjourned to 11 o' clock next day. 
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SEVENTH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21st, 1900 . 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

Present Charles P. Conra.Bq., M.Inst. he.. Chairman; the Eight Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c.- 
J. W. Moore, m.d. ; President Royal College Physicians, Ireland ; Mr. R. L. Swan President 
| ®° 7al 0dlege of Surgeons, Ireland; Theodore Thomsoh, Esq., m.d„ Medical Inspector, Local 

Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Rev. Gilbert Mahaffy, m.i 

1665. There is some evidence yon wish to lay 
before the Committee 1— Perhaps I ought to apologise 
for appearing before your inquiry, but the reason is 
that I have been working for a very long time amongst 
the poor of Dublin. I have been in four of the 
very largest parishes in the city, and I have seen a 
good deal ^ of the life of the poor in the twenty-five 
years during which I have been employed in the city. 

I would like, in the first place, to say that there has 
been a very great improvement in the condition of 
the poor in that twenty-five years, both in the way 
they are housed, and in the cleanliness and the con- 
s dition of their houses. There has been a great deal 
•| done hi various directions, though there is still 
j a great deal more to be achieved. No one that has 
not been amongst the poor in this city can realise 
how much has been done during the period that I 
have mentioned. I recollect when the houses were 

• much more dangerous to public health, when large 
; cesspools reeking with filth existed, and the very 
| ^hools were in a most unsanitary state ; I remem- 
ber White’s-lane very well when I was Curate of St. 
George’s, and have seen pigs lying about tho floors, 
and fowl roosting over tho beds of the occupiers 
of these places. All that has been swept away, and 
admirable buildings have been built there instead of 
the miserable liouaos. I think it is not right to ignore 

• * hat has been done. Both tho Artisans’ Dwellings 
Company, and the Corporation have donb a great 
deal to benefit the poor in the matter of houses 
and of sanitation, and private enterprise has also done 
a good deal. I know the houses of Alderman Meade 
in iaenrietta-street, which have been reformed, and 

| jkey are very different to the class of houses that 
these people were formerly accustomed to. In my 
judgment there is no place where so much is done 
°r the relief of the poor in their time of sickness 
as in this city, so that although there may be a high 
, ^h rate, it is in spite of what is being done. The 
; ver y best medical skill is within the reach of the poor 
| readil y- The skill for which the rich pay highly 
reely placed at the service of the poor, and we can 
I J ™' 3 ? 8 readily get them into hospital ; in fact, they 
a 3 in when the ailment from which they suffer 
| • , roe v renders it necessary that they should be put 
I ^ nrider circumstances where they 

d . ® n °b be sent into hospital in more sanitary 

■ ton reason is, that the homes of these 

am 6 are ^ ^ or ^heir treatment. I know the 
^ 0UD . t sympathy that is shown by the upper classes 
wards the poor in their sickness is very great. 

. . ® of the causes of sickness in Dublin are not 

i t y physical but moral ; tbe moral partly 
a 0u fc °f tbe physical. There is a lower vitality 
^® P eo P^ e w -hi°h makes them so subject to 
Ihft j 88 ’ doctors have often spoken to me about 
com de ^ eSSed state poor. When sickness 

gi , es ^ey have often no vitality to fight the 
ii ness > aQ d they lie down ffat under it, and reconcile 
^selves to the fact that death is coming. They 


examined by the Chairman. 

don’t help the doctors by taking a hopeful view of their 
case. In my judgment, amongst the chief causes 
that tend to lower the vitality of the people of 
Dublin is the dampness of the soil. That has 
been brought before you several times. The damp 
rises by capillary force into the walls, rotting them, 
and that is the main cause in my judgment, of 
the great prevalence of diseases of respiration. 
I have no figures, but I think I meet a 
great deal more consumption and chest disease now 
than in tbe earlier times of my work in Dublin. 
You see this dampness in the basements of the houses 
occupied in tenements, and you can see the damp 
rising in the floors and walls. These houses should 
have been swept away long ago in a city like this, 
if there had been a natural growth in Dublin such as 
we see in other towns ; but there is not that growth 
of a thriving prosperous city which would replace 
these dwellings by good houses. With reference to 
the sub-soil water I would like to place before you 
the result of an analysis which I got made. I pro- 
cured a specimen of this water at a depth of seven 
feet six; at the highest point at Aungier-street, which 
I have submitted to Dr. Adeney, of the Royal Uni- 
versity. This water, as I state, was found at seven 
feet six below the surface at St. Peter’s Church. Por 
curiosity I made a little opening and I put a pump 
down for the purpose of testing this water alone, but 
we never could reduce the water below that seven foot 
six level. This is the analysis which I received from 
Dr. Adeney “ I have determined the organic nit- 
rogen, ammonia, and chlorine in the sample of sub- 
soil water which you brought me yesterday. The 
results are as follows, expressed as parts per 100,000 
of the water : — 


Organic nitrogen, ... 

... 1-0 

Nitrogen as ammonia, 

... 11*0 

Chlorine, 

... *210 


These quantities show that the sample contains a very 
large quantity of sewage matter, and further that the 
sub-soil in the neighbourhood is being saturated with 
sewage to a most alarming and serious degree, if the 
sample represents the average condition of the sub- 
soil water in the neighbourhood of your church. If 
it in reality does so, the unhealthy condition of the 
sub-soil cannot be exaggerated. I would recommend 
that the attention of the authorities be at once drawn 
to it.” Bearing that the sample which I had sent 
was especially bad, I procured two further samples 
this morning, and in reference to these he savs : — 

“ The two further samples you have just sent me fully 
confirm the above sample, and show that a very 
grave state of things, so far as unhealthy conditions 
are concerned, must exist. No time should be lost in 
my opinion in making the Corporation authorities 
acquainted with what has been discovered. I should 
add, all these samples have the characteristic odour of 
‘fresh’ sewage.” The reason I brought this subject. 
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forward was not so much the fact that the water is 
polluted, as the curious circumstance of its rising to 
such a height. It is seven feet six below the water 
table of Aungier-street at the point where this was 
procured. 

1666. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — Where did 
you say you got these samples'! — Just beside the 
church. 

1667. Was that part of the old grave-yard? — Yes, 
it was ; but that part has not been used for a great 
many years ; but, as I have said, the importance of 
the question is not the pollution, because that might 
be accidental. The interest attaching to the circum- 
stance of finding the water is that it is strange, as 
illustrating the dampness of Dublin, that water should 
be found lying at so high a level. 

1668. The pollution of the water and the existence 
of the water at the high level are two very different 
things? — Yes, and my point is specially as to the 
rising of the water ; not so much as to its pollution. 
The fact that it is polluted, of course might he acci- 
dental, but the existence of it at that height shows 
that it is an all-pervading thing in the sub-soil of 
Dublin. 

1699. Dr. J.W.Moore. — W ithregard to the pollution 
of the water, was any bacteriological examination made 
of it by Professor Adeney 1 — It was not, so far. It was 
done in too great haste : but the water showed decided 
signs of fermentation. I am told that there were a good 
many signs of dead bacteria in the water. One of the 
great difficulties in regard to house property in Dublin 
is the number of poor people who are trying to make a 
living out of interests and sub-interests in houses in 
the city. I think the commonsense view ought to 
be taken of this, and that the public health should not 
he allowed to permanently suffer on that account ; for 
I don’t think there should be any more toleration 
shown for the poor person who is making money out 
of an unhealthy house than is shown for the poor 
shopkeeper who is trying to make money out of sell- 
ing bad bread or cheese, or butter. I do not think we 
have reached a healthy public opinion on that subject, 
and I think the Corporation ought to be backed up in 
their efforts to destroy the bad house property that is 
in Dublin. Take a specimen of what I refer to. 
When I became Rector of St. Mary’s I went to take 
one of the old houses in Dominick-street for a resi- 
dence, and the owner had not sufficient interest in it 
to spend a shilling to put it in order. I was not satis- 
fied with the arrangements of the house, and I did 
not take it. A month later I visited that house and 
found a family in every single room in it. No altera- 
tion had been made in it for them. There had been no 
examination of the drainage — no sanitary additions. 
Nothing, in fact, had been done to improve the 
house. All the people were there together crowded 
in the rooms without any suitable provision for them. 
I believe that it is cases like this that injure 
the moral and physical condition of the people ; for I 
believe that bad influences, botb moral and physioal, 
pass very rapidly in houses of this description. They 
have not a porch to their rooms. They have the one 
hall and stairs for all the inhabitants, and this state 
of things makes the children have such an amount of 
intercourse that it is almost impossible to prevent epi- 
demics in these houses. 

1670. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — How long ago 
is that? — The circumstances that I mentioned occurred 
five years ago. I have had very interesting experi- 
ence as to the difference between tenement dwellings 
and the cottages of the Artisans’ Dwellings Company 
— I think it is rather an unique experience. I went to 
St. Paul’s Parish before Blackhall-street was depleted 
of its tenants, and we had houses there belonging to 
the Corporation on one side and the Blue Coat 
School on the other, and there were a very large 
number of poor tenants. About the same time the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Company built Kirwan-street 


and Aberdeen-street. It was a most interesting study 
to see the effect of the different descriptions of dwel- 
lings upon the people. I established a new school in 
that district, and when you brought the children of 
the new school into comparison with the children 
from the other district where the same conditions 
were not observed as to sanitation, there was such a 
marked difference in the appearance that you could 
easily distinguish the pupils from the one school and 
the other, although the schools were only separated 
six minutes’ distance from each other. There was a 
tremendous difference in the physical condition of 
the children. I was most interested and paitly 
instrumental in the building of the Anghrim-street 
block, it was on my suggestion that Mr. Spencer pur- 
chased the ground there for the purpose of building 
these houses. It would be a great deal better 
in my judgment to build the houses wherever possible 
on fresh soil rather than spend large sums in 
making a ponderous reconstruction of the buildings 
on the old soil. About the same time the Corpora- 
tion did magnificent work in sweeping away the 
Barrack-street nests which were there ; but 1 think 
they made a cardinal mistake in building such a 
magnificent structure as they did — I mean the Ben- 
burb-street buildings, which are unsuitable for the 
people and are never fully occupied, because our 
people don’t suit dwellings in flats. Unless there is 
the greatest care taken in the selection of tenants for 
these large blocks the habits of the people render 
them liable to abuse this description of buildings, 
and I hope that the cottages will be built every- 
where instead of these large blocks. The theory of 
providing for the very poorest by building houses 
for them I find won’t work in Dublin, for they 
will degrade the best house you can get for them. 
Let the decent people get into the best buildings and 
let the poorest take the chance of the ones that the 
decent people vacate, for if you bring in a low type 
of tenants they will degrade the new' houses at once, 
and you will find it impossible to get the better class 
to live in the same place. I often visited the Benburb- 
street houses, and I must say I was horrified to see 
the wretched state to Avhich they had fallen. The 
tenants were evidently not selected very carefully. 
They were meant to house the poorer people, and 
these are generally poor because they waste their 
money; but the sanitary arrangements of these 
houses were disgracefully used. Where they built 
double closets for the sepai’ate sexes they had to 
close up one out of the two because they could not 
get them kept clean. The same observation applies 
to the staircases and the floors, and I believe that 
physical contagion as well as moral contagion is 
spread by the condition to which such houses are 
brought ; therefore, I say that wherever it is pos- 
sible there ought to be cottages built and care taken 
in the selection of the tenants. The manner in 
which these cottages are appreciated is shown by 
the fact that you will need to have your name 
down for nine months before you can get into one 
of them ; but I think I am right in saying that 
about one-fourth of the block buildings let m tene- 
ments are generally vacant. The meaning of the 
difference which is shown in these houses is that 
in one case the tenants are carefully selected an 
therefore a better class of people like to get into these 
cottage houses, and another reason is that the peop 0 
like to he living separate, and they are better w en 


ley are living separate. . . 

1671. Imay tell you that the Corporation tenement 
ouses are full at the present time ?—WeU, my reason 
>r concluding that they were not quite full was that 
16 last statement I saw of the number of persons 
ihabiting was very much below the number that it 
'as stated they would accommodate. 1 was 
axish when they were opened, and I saw a 
ae number at a much 


larger number than that. 
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1672. That is the number of families — not the 
number of people? — I was under the impression 
that it was something nearer 900 people. 

1673. Sir Charles Cameron. — There is hardly a 
room vacant in the Benburb-street houses ? — Well, at 
one time I know there was a large number vacant. 

1674. It must be a long time ago ? — I was told that 
there was a fourth of the tenements vacant. 

j 1675. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Your 
j opinion appeal’s to be that large blocks of four or five 
i stories high are not suitable for the Dublin people ? — 
1 They are not. There are a few such buildings that 
■ are well managed, such as the Guinness buildings 
i| which are well arranged, and where the tenants are 
; very carefully selected, and the Henrietta-street houses 
are also well managed. 

1676. Dr. J. W. Moore. — The Guinness buildings 
are in your own parish ? — They are notin my parish; 
but they are in my neighbourhood, and they are won- 
derfully well-managed houses. It is all owing to the 
extreme care with which every applicant who seeks to 
become a tenant is selected. 

1677. Sir Charles Cameron. — But the rents of these 
houses are high rents ? — No, they are not high, but 

| there is very careful scrutiny in the selection of the 

i tenants, and they have the rule, in order to meet the 
wants of the poor people, not to allow skilled artisans 
into these houses ; but I think that is almost an un- 
necessary precaution, for my experience is that the 
j Dublin labourer lives a wliolesomer life than the 
j Dublin artisan. The labourer on the smaller wage 
"I lives a better life than the artisan, because if the arti- 
; san does get high wages at times he lives up to them, 
| and in the winter, when he cannot get employment, he 
is in a state of starvation, and then he loses his resi- 
; dence ; because he cannot pay for it. 

1678. Chairman. — Arc the Guinness buildings 
J full? — Yes, they are. They are not meant for arti- 
I sans. They were intended for a class below that. I 
| would strongly urge the building of cottages for the 
| poor on fresh sites, and if yon do build on old sites, 
build small houses. Take the block at Augkrim-street. 
There is acres thoro. They have been covered 
with artisans’ dwellings, and I have made a calcula- 
tion, and I don't think I am very far out — you can 
verify this yourselves — the site of each cottage there 
actually cost to purchase it for ever something like 
£10. That is to say, the land was sold for 
slightly under £500 an acre, and there area couple of 
hundred aci’es more there which could be bad, I think, 
for very much the same figure, and there is a great deal 
of unbroken land on the south side of the city, so 
that there is lots of fresh land to be used which could 
I he got for this purpose, and it is only being used at 
• present for market giirdens. In my judgment it 
would be far wiser if you can open spaces in the centre 
of the city, and let the people spread out, and 
especially now with the trams it is no great hard- 
! ship to go a mile further from the centre of the town. 
| Indeed yon would be surprised at the distance 
| P e °plc go out already who are working in the very 
f heart of the city. 

i 1679. Dr. J. W. Moore — I would like you to 
J point out the position of Aughrim-street, where you 
| say there is so much spare ground ? — (Witness indi- 
1 position on map). There is the Aberdeen-street 
I "look, and the Kirwan-street block, and the Aughrim- 
| E kreet block. I was in hopes that the line of houses 
^ould be continued the whole way to Arbour-hill, 
an d the ancient Oxmantown green, and I pressed 
a pon them that in view of that being done they might 
ca *l it Oxmantown-road. There is an immense 
• quantity of land there. Richardson’s property is 
I out 150 acres, not built upon ; and as a matter of 
| the War Department bought ground at £600 an 
• Jf re there, and could buy any quantity of land at 
I “at. An acre would be good for 50 or 60 cottages, 
soa I know other people who were prepared to give 
Oa for £500 an acre, so that you could get plenty 
fresh sites for new cottages. The site of each 


cottage would be about £10 or £12 for ever, and 
it seem 8 to be an uncommon pity therefore to be 
crowding people on the old sites, which are un- 
sanitary. 

1680. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You talk 
of sixty cottages to an acre. Does it occur to you that 
that means 300 people at least to the acre? — I don’t 
know your standard. 

1681. Five to a house ? — 4'6 is the Dublin family, 
and what is your standard for the acre ? 

1682. Thirty cottages I would say is the maximum 
for the acre ? — I think the new cottages are much 
closer than that. In the Aberdeen block you 
will find 186 houses on a site of 3^ acres ; but you 
can test that for yourselves. 

1683. Sir Charles Cameron. — I may say that there 
is no vacancy at all in the Benbui’b-street blocks ? — 
Well, I presume they are more strictly managed now. 
I don’t think anyone was to blame for the filthy con- 
dition in which I found these places except the 
people’s own wilful destruction of what, was provided 
for them; but my point is, that you should have 
these decent houses occupied by decent tenants, 
because the bad tenants will degrade any houses ; 
and I .would let the bad tenants gravitate down to 
the other class of houses that had been vacated by 
the decent class of tenants. I do not think 
sixty cottages to the acre would be overcrowding. 

1684. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — But you 
see practical experience shows that thirty-six cottages 
to the acre is the maximum, allowing twenty feet 
frontage and twenty feet in depth ?— Oh, but these 
houses haven’t twenty feet frontage: 

1685. Well, I built them, and I should know ; and 
I think they are. The house itself occupies 800 feet, 
and there is at least 400 feet for the street, and thirty- 
six of these cottages is the maximum that the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Company put on the acre 1 — I am pretty 
sure you will find 186 on the Aberdeen-street area of 
3 J acres. You built the whole of the Aughrim-street 
block on seven and a half acres ; and remember that 
there is a site for the school taken off, but that is 
neither here nor there. Suppose it cost £20 for each 
cottage. You have got still the opportunity of pur- 
chasing new sites within the boundaries of the city 
for ever, at a cost of £20 for each cottage. I 
think it is absurd to be crowding houses, and packing 
people on the top of each other, when you can get 
new sites for houses for £20 each. I wish to call 
attention to another point with regard to the poverty 
of Dublin, and I do nob think that it is a thing 
that the ordinary Sanitary Authority can deal with ; 
and that is the extra influx of broken-down popula- 
tion into Dublin. In the first place, our hospitals 
draw a great many who come up from the country to 
be treated, and they find such an amount of sympathy 
here they won’t find in any other country. There is 
a marvellous kindness and sympathy shown to 
these people when they come to the city, and un- 
luckily they find themselves so much at home that 
they stay in large numbers. Another class that adds to 
the poor of the city is the broken-down servant class. 
Servants all over Ireland, male and female, with 
their families, when they break down they come 
to us here. When I went to my present parish I 
found such an influx of beggars and schemers, that I 
found it necessary to make a record to try and find 
out the deserving cases ; and I ran over a page of the 
book by way of making an analysis, and the result of 
the analysis is to establish that of 150 who turned up 
seeking relief, and who formed part of an enormous 
inconceivable mass of people living in Dublin on the 
very verge of starvation — an inconceivable number — 
out of that 1 50 cases thirty-four were tramps and pro- 
fessional beggars, fifty-four were intemperate and 
drunkards, and twenty-two were what I would class 
as broken-down servants (for the most part morally 
broken down), and about fifty I considered were 
decent poor for whom we in Dublin ought fairly to 
be accountable. I took another section of my book 
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and I divided it into two classes — the decent poor that 
I thought we had a right to have charge of, and the 
others thrown upon us by their own fault; and about 30 
per cent, were those that we ought fairly to be charge- 
able with, and 70 per cent, were persons that we 
ought not to be responsible for. One reason why I 
mention this is, that there ia a Bill being brought 
forward at present to promote tbe transporting of 
paupers to their own districts ; and 1 was astonished 
to see in the South Dublin Union opposition made to 
the clause enabling us to send these people to other 
parts of Ireland from which they came. The objec- 
tion was, that after spending their life in Dublin they 
Bhould not be sent back to their own localities when 
they became broken down. Of course, if these people 
had really spent a bond fide working lifetime here, 
let them remain ; but there ought to be some sort of 
law of settlement, and the people who come here in a 
broken-down state should not be left chargeable upon 
us in Dublin. There ought to be a power of re- 
transferring them to their own places, and I hope all 
interested in the welfare of Dublin will support that 
clause that the South Union authorities in then' 
wisdom object to. 

1685 Dr. J. W. Moore. — Doesn’t such a clause 
exist in connection with English towns ? — 1 suppose 
it does ; but I know in any case they transfer over to 
us any people who become paupers, although they may 
have spent their whole lifetime on the other side. 
There ought to be some restrictions devised to put a 
atop to the large number of people who come here, 
not to enrich tins city, but in a broken-down state, 
and people who have perhaps spent the best part of 
their life in some other district altogether. Everyone 
who has been working, as I have been, in a poor 
part of the city such as the district between the 
Broadstone and Kingsbridge, knows that a very large 
number of people arrive from the country in a broken- 
down conditition, and we do our best, of course, to 
bear the burden of trying to help them ; but at the 
same time we set ourselves to try and drive them 
back to their own places. We send them to the 
Mendicity Institution, and whenever we find this 
class of people landing in our midst without 
means we put pressure on them, and if they 
are English or Scotch we apply to the St. Andrew’s 
Society to assist the Scotch, or to the St. George’s 
Society to help to send the English back to then- own 
places. In other cases we try to pay their fares, 
and in this way endeavour to drive them back to their 
own homes. I must say that we have been 
wonderfully successful in that respect, and in my 
judgment that is the truest charity towards these 
people. It is not fair that Dublin should have to 
support them. It is like sending refugees into one 
of the invested towns in South Africa at present. We 
have plenty to do to look after our own poor. 

1686. Chairman. — Do you think that if you had 
that law of settlement that it would be conducive to 
the health of the town 1 — I do, certainly ; for these 
people are livingwithin measurable distance of absolute 
starvation. I was talking to one of my colleagues the 
other day, and he said in bewilderment — “ How do 
these people live. We see a whole family with only 
2«. 6 d. weekly coming in, and yet they exist ?”— and 
one of my assistants admired the contentment of them, 
and I said it was a feature not to be admired at all, 
for they sat down under that and were content with 
anything, but if they roused themselves something 
might be done. They seem to get into a sort of 
moral paralysis. They don’t want to rise, and if they 
get a day’s work to do they are physically enfeebled, 
and the prospect of their doing a hard day’s 
wk TOries them — they have hardly courage to face 
it. They are so enfeebled, physically and morally, and 
so lacking in vigour and courage that they are afraid 
to face a day’s work. _ One of the commonest class of 
people that we meet is the servant class, male and 
female. The woman of forty or fifty years of age who 
loses her situation through her own fault or by sickness, 


settles down to do a couple of days’ charingin the week 
and to live a life of extreme poverty and starvation 
upon that and whatever else she can get from 

charity, and I have often said to such a person 

“Are you prepared to sit down for the rest of 
your life living on charity ? for we won’t allow 
it, and, as far as we can, we do everything to 
prevent it.” Another question which is, I think of 
great importance when considering this matter of the 
health ia, how do the children of these people live? 
We have tried to get them away from them into 
schools, and have some control over them, and, in 
illustration of the difficulty we have to contend with, 
I will just point out that at the last census there 
were 4,500 children in Dublin being supported at the 
public expense in the various orphan schools and re- 
fuges in Dublin, so that we are really supporting a 
large number of children at the public expense, and 
yet this enormous amount of poverty remains. If any 
of you want to see the unhealthinessresuiting from this 
poverty let them go to the Mendicity dinner on 
Christmas Day, and they will see such specimens of 
humanity as you would never expect to find even in 
a poor city. There is very little settled employment 
in Dublin. A large number of the people exist on 
work which they get for three or four months in the 
year, and haye very little hope of being able to get 
work during the other eight or nine months. There is 
comparatively little employment in Dublin, and some 
of the employment is not very desirable for the 
people. If you were holding an inquiry in an Eng- 
lish manufacturing town you would have to take 
into account the dangerous trades, and I am sorry to 
say one of our trades is dangerous. The men em- 
ployed in the production of liquors suffer tre- 
mendously from the trade in which they are engaged, 
and I an > sure you could ascertain from the Registrar- 
General the figures about them ; but I happened to 
know them ten years ago pretty well, and I knew 
at that time the average age at death of the 
men employed in this trade in some of the Irish 
breweries ; even under the most generous employers, 
and with well-equipped dispensaries, and every sort 
of relief possible in time of sickness, and every aid to 
their getting better, they died at the average age of 
forty. I challenge inquiry on that subject, that 
the average age at death of the employes in some of 
our leading breweries was forty, and that there died 
three times as many from disease of the respiratory 
organs, and four times as many from disease of the 
digestive organs, as the ordinary working man, 
according to the vital statistics which are to be found 
in the Parliamentary books. 

1687. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do you attribute that to 
the employment? — I do. 

1688. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Is it to the employment 
or to the allowance of liquor these men get? — Partly 
that. They are allowed liquor; but a considerable 
number of them don’t take it ; but they do get it 
in various ways. 

1689. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The allow- 
ance I believe is two pints of porter in the day ? — 
Well, that by itself would not be sufficient; but it 
induces them to drink, and I suppose they have such 
great regard for their own product that they stick to 
it out of hours as well as in hours. A man told 
me that he saw them fighting over the ullage of the 
casks and getting drunk over it ; and then again, 
the draymen very often take a drink at every public 
house where they are delivering goods, and this knocks 
them over altogether. 

1690. Dr. T. Thomson. — When you were con- 
sidering that subject did you compare your figures 
with those of such a town as Burton, where there is 
also a very large brewery 1 — No ; the figures were those 
of the English Trades Union as returned in the Parlia- 
mentary Book. 1 consider intemperance one of the 
main factors, and the strongest factor in the un- 
healthiness of our city. It is not the very large 
quantity that our people drink that produces the 
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mischief. I believe Englishmen and Scotchmen drink 
a great deal more, but our people drink under worse 
conditions. There is a curious sentimental contempt 
amongst our people for the ordinary requirements of 
nature, and if a man is going out for a long day’s 
work he does not provide himself with food for the 
day. He would provide food for his horse, and then 
he takes a drink as a substitute for food, and, there- 
fore, I say our people suffer far more than Englishmen, 

; because the Englishman takes a good meal of bread 
.j and cheese as well as his drink. 

1691. Dr. J. W. Mooiie. — I sn’t there a ruinous 

\ impression amongst the people that the taking of 
I alcohol warms a person in cold weather 1 Yes. 

1692. Chairman. — Does what you state about 

breweries apply to distilleries as well 1 — I suppose it 
would in part. My experience of the distillery man 
is that if he got inflammation of the lungs he went off’ 
like a thatched house on fire. Their system wa s so im- 
pregnated with combustible matter that they could 
not stand the illness, and in times of epidemics they 
suffer hopelessly. J 

1693. What remedy would you suggest to us about 
breweries and distilleries ?— Get the people not to 
drink. I hope there is some ground being gained 
in that direction; but until there is a healthier public 
opinion, there won’t be much improvement. 

1694. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Would you suggest 
that the directors of these large places should give 
popular information and also instruction as to what 
to avoid 1— I am greatly afraid they would not do 

s “ at ' The nexfc point in connection with that is, that 
J amon g st our women there is a large amount of in- 
temperance, and I am afraid there is a great deal of 
reduced health amongst them owing to the use of 
porter as a substitute for food. When the husbands 
don t come home until the evening the women content 
tiem selves with porter and bread, and very often the 
. porter without the bread, instead of going to the 
trouble of preparing meals for themselves. For the 
toe, of course, the porter seems to warm them. There 
is a very wide superstition, and, I think, the Guinness 
doom had a great deal to do with it, that Guinness’s 
porter is food and drink— in fact “meat, drink, wash- 
Edging,” and therefore they take it to an ex- 
tent that you could hardly conceive as a substitute for 
rood. I was startled to find some years ago that about 
one-thu-d of Guinness’s stout that is manufactured 
»as consumed in Dublin, and nearly a third of it in 
Ireland at large, and that only one-third of it was ex- 
ported. That shows that the people consume an en- 
ormous quantity of it. The women take it, as I have 

. ’ 83 a substitute for food, and that is especially so 

• J 1 . re S ard bo nursing mothers, and there the use o£ 
tis especially destructive. I believe a great deal of 
“e sickness of the children is due to the drink- 
poisoned condition of the mothers, and to the actual 
giving of drink to the young children themselves. 

I » S* ve ib to infants. I have seen children of 
■ •. .! aaa s * x drinking the porter as they carried 
> will °+ 1 ? * roin bhe public-house. I hope the doctors 

• Z, this subject up, for I don’t think the 
| ; M have quite stood to us as well as they ought 
| J* m . a known the fact that drink is no substitute 
; y T j> an(i u «til our people learn to take proper 
; j ., b 0 a °b think there will be much improvement 
f aea lbh of this lowest class. I had occasion re- 

jfcyJ *° g° by St. Patrick’s Cathedral on a Saturday 
jT® ’ auc b I was astonished to see the marked advance 
1 Va _ retefence bo women drinking in public-houses. It 
| j ^nie years since I had been there before on a Satur- 

7 mght, and I was astonished to see the advance in 
&inlr' ,lm ° er 0ur com P ara bively decent women 
| Ud . M ,°Penly in. public-houses. They were there 
4 pbosing time, and numbers of them with infants 
I jjg eir arms on one of the bitterest nights I had ever 
in Vv aridin S drinking openly in large numbers 
now Pnobe-houses. There is less shame about them 
ban there was before. I think that the 


separation of the sale of groceries from the sale of 
drink is an absolute necessity if there is to be any 
lifting of the lower classes iu this respect. As to the 
women and their families, one of my commonest 
experiences is meeting cases of women with two or 
three living children, and a record of eight or nine who 
?. av ? That is quite a common record. I see 

that bn- Charles Cameron has been showing that the 
actual child mortality has not been so high as it has 
been in other towns, but you ought to put side by side 
with that the figures of the late Registrar-General in 
which he showed that, taking the Dublin child mor- 
tality amongst the general service class, it was seven 
times as great as amongst the professional class. 
Amongst the professional it was 16 as compared with 
112 in the 1,000 under five years of age in the lower 
class. I don’t dispute Sir Charles Cameron’s figures 
as regards the final result, but I do call attention to 
the tact, that in the poorest class the deaths are seven 
times as great — an absolutely needless havoc of these 
lives. I went this morning to a school in our very 
poorest locality where we are trying to counteract 
the evil drinking habits of the parents. In that 
school there were about ninety children last year on 
the roll with only one death, because they were closely 
looked after and fairly well cared for. Isn’t that a 
fair token that if you could get hold of the children, 
and keep them from the nakedness and starvation, due 
to the drunken habits of the parents, we would do much 
to reduce the death rate amongst that class 1 Many 
of these children are from the very poorest class, and 
we have sometimes given them bread when they had 
got no breakfast before coming to school, and we don’t 
see them naked. We try to keep clothes on them, 
and where that has been done carefully there was, as 
I say, but one single case of death in the ninety, in 
the midst of the prevailing epidemic of measles. 

1695. Dr. T. Thomson.— —Amongst what number of 
children 1 — About ninety. It is a small school I 
established specially for that particular district. It 
is at the crossing of York-street and Mercer-street — a 
densely populated district. Of course some of the 
children are of a better class. The pupils live in Cuffe- 
street, and Digges-street, and South King-street. It 
is a very congested poor locality, and the physical and 
moral surroundings are as bad as you will find in 
most parts of Dublin, but not the very worst. I 
think the vitality of the children of our poor is 
often very low from inherited alcoholism, insufficient 
nourishment, and want of sleep. I have never heard 
anyone mention that point, but it is an astounding 
thing how little sleep these children get. Very few 
of the children in that school get to bed before II 
or 12 o’clock at night, because they have only a 
single apartment, and the bed can only be produced 
when everybody is ready to go to sleep. I wish it was 
possible a good fire could take place in Mercer-street 
and sweep away the houses there. It would be the 
greatest benefit to my district. As to the schools, I am 
totally at variance with Sir Charles Cameron. He 
wants to get power to close during the prevalence of 
epidemics, and I sincerely hope no such power will be 
given to the Public Health authorities, for I think 
it would be most unwisely used. It would be 
exercised under the pressure of public panic, and 
there would be a general demand for the closing 
of schools, and therefore the greatest multiplication 
of the chance of infection. I would like to ex- 
plain this matter. To begin with : a large number of 
the children among whom infection spreads are not 
to be found in schools at all. I have been chairman 
of one of the four districts of the City of Dublin 
School Attendance Committee. A sub-committee 
was appointed of four of us to go into some facta 
and figures, and one of the first things we had to 
ascertain was, how does the city stand as regards the 
attendance of the children at the schools. The 
Registrar-General told us that of the school ages from 
six to fourteen we ought to have 44,000 children in 
attendance. We turned our attention at once as to 
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how many were to be found in the schools, eliminating 
those under six and those over fourteen, and we 
arrived approximately — it was only approximately — 
at the fact that there was about 20,000 out of 44,000 
to he found in the schools, and after allowing for a 
small number of those children of the upper class who 
are being taught in their own homes we saw that 
approximately we have about 50 per cent, of the 
children attending the schools. In order to verify 
that I went back to the census of 1891, and making 
the same allowance I found that according to the 
school census, there were 19,000 in the schools who 
gave one attendance within a given week during 
which the census was taken. These numbered 
about 19,000 school attendances when about 40,000 
were within the school attendance age in the 
city of Dublin, so that that gives you only half 
of the school attendance age present in school. 
The spread of infection would be more encouraged, 
in my judgment, if Sir Charles Cameron’s view 
was carried out, and the schools were closed. Let 
him look at these children when they are not 
in school, and he will find a great many of them 
gathered in groups in the yards or on the stair- 
cases of these unhealthy dwellings, and in such 
numbers, and in such close contact they are 
much more liable to infection than if they were in 
our well-heated, well- aired schools, and kept from 
very close contact, or, at all events, not so close as 
they would be in these tenement houses. These 
epidemics go very unevenly over the city. The last 
epidemic of measles reached us in the month of June 
and in the early part of July. This was during the 
holiday time, and the disease had burned itself out 
largely while the schools were closed. I find that 
our school holiday facilitated the spread of the in- 
fection, and it was pretty well over when the schools 
resumed. After some 'time, when other schools 
were suffering severely, there reached us an order to 
close our school, and I replied we would certainly not 
close our school. We were at that time having 
a record attendance — the largest we ever had — 
and on careful scrutiny into the connections of all the 
children, as far as we could discover, there was not 
one single case of measles at that time amongst the 
families of the children attending. That was very 
curious, because in other neighbourhoods not very far 
away we were hearing of very considerable numbers of 
cases. I knew a school within a mile largely affected, 
and it had to be closed because the attendance fell so 
very low, and that is a very fair test of the preva- 
lence of sickness. Instead of adopting Sir Charles 
Cameron’s drastic proposal of hunting these children 
into the streets looking for infection, I would say 
another course should be adopted. There are at 
present no rules to guide our teachers as to what they 
are to do in cases of infection. In my schools they 
refer especially to me, and in these cases, when there 
is no cause of fear, I use my best judgment, but we 
have really nothing to guide us. The National Board 
gives us no rules, and the Public Health Committee 
offered us regulations that we would not adopt. I 
think there ought to be co-operation between the 
Public Health Department and the National Board to 
draw up a reasonable set of rules, based on common- 
sense and judgment, for the guidance of the teachers. 
In many cases it would strengthen the hands of the 
teachers, because parents are very angry if a teacher 
on his or her own motion refuses admission to a child 
after sickness. My teachers are very careful, and 
I support them in exercising a strict control. I 
insist in all cases of scarlatina on a doctor's certifi- 
cate that the child is safe to come back. 

1696. Sir Charles Cameron. — The law requires 
that? — Do you think it is carried out? 

1697. I think it is ? — I don’t think it is. 

1698. You know more about schools than I do, 
and as to giving the same power in Ireland to the 
Sanitary Authority as exists in England and Scotland, 


I think there would not be much use in closing a 
school at the height of an epidemic ; but I think 
there would be great use if the school is closed when 
the epidemic begins? — These epidemics develop so 
slowly. Between the beginning of the epidemic and 
the end of it there were months. The result would 
be that you would simply have to close the school for 
months, and when they re-assembled the disease 
would probably break out again. I would strongly 
urge we ought to have co-operation between the 
Health Department and the National Board, and 
there should be rules drawn up and printed and hung 
up in our schools giving direction to the teachers 
what to do under certain circumstances in cases of 
sickness. 


1699. Here is a table with a curve showing the 
zymotic death rate, and it proves that at the closing 

of the schools the rate fell, and it is very marked ? 

It shows that the closing of the schools did not stop 
the epidemic, for it freshened up again in September. 
The schools were closed in July and August and 
immediately when they were resumed you had this 
tremendous rising wave again. I am afraid that 
won’t be a sufficient remedy ; but I have great faith 
in what I propose, that by co-operation between the 
two bodies rules should be drawn up for the guidance 
of the teacher, and the teacher would then know 
what was expected of him, and he would be backed 
up in resisting pressure from parents. When we 
insist on a certificate after measles we cannot get it, 
for a great deal of the measles is treated by the parent 
alone and the certificate is impossible to get. A 
doctor won’t certify, I presume, if he has not attended 
the case. I think inspection of our schools by a 
qualified medical man on behalf of the Department 
would be a most desirable thing. A regular weekly 
visit in periods of epidemics and a monthly visit all 
the year round ought to be made of our schools by a 
medical man authorised by the Health .Department 
together with an inspection of all the sanitary con- 
ditions of our school premises. I have seen in my 
time a great deal of improvement in the sanitary 
conditions of the school premises, but these premises, 
like the tenement houses, require to be looked 
after very carefully. I must say that in recent 
years their condition has been improved ; but 
they requme still to be very carefully looked after. 
I recently found one of the sewers at one of my 
schools blocked, and I, therefore, particularly urge a 
regular inspection. I have asked one of our doctors 
to visit my schools, and I certainly think that a 
visitation of that description and repeated careful 
inspection of the sanitary conditions of these schools 
would be most desirable. 

1700. Chairman-. — You think it would hare a 
practical effect on the death rate ? — I believe it would. 
It would call the attention of the teachers constantly 
to the necessity of being on their guard, and seeing 
that the sanitary regulations were being carried out. 
There is tremendous pressure, as you will recognise 
— an amount of pressure that you'can hardly conceive 
to receive children into the schools after sickness. If 
the teacher refuses to re-admit a child with sickness, 
the possibility is that the child will be taken to 
another school round the corner and admitted there, 
and the teachers are most reluctant to refuse ad- 
mission. A great deal of the teacher’s salary is 
dependent on the average attendance. There- are 
two allowances to them that are dependent on t e 
average attendance ; therefore, it puts great pressure 
on the teacher not to refuse the childi’en, a 
especially when they know that to refuse one 
perhaps involve the whole family of five or six 
taken away. I think there ought to be mora sup- 
port to the teachers in insisting on the c i 

not being admitted out of unsanitary houses, 
have looked very carefully after my sc ’ 
but other managers may not have. s0 iJ 

and I think the teachers should m that way 
supported. 
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1701. Sir Charles Cameron. — Don’t you get notice 
during epidemics ? — Yes. 

1702. Right Hon. Alderman Mea.de. — Your idea 

would be that the Sanitary Authority ought to con- 
sult the National Board as to a code of rules for the 
schools in reference to this subject! — Yes. For 

instance, that placard that Sir Charles Cameron had 
issued during the time of the epidemic, there was a 
statement in that I was never aware of before with 
regard to the punishment for sending children out 
of infected houses, and the teachers do not know this 
at all. 


1703. Your idea is to get more harmony between 
the teachers and managers and the Public Health 
Department, by joining in a code of rules! — Yes; 
and if the Public Health Department will draw up 
a set of rules approved by the National Board, so 
as not to interfere with the teachers' remuneration, I 
will be very happy to put it up in my schoolroom, 
and I am sure the other managers will do the same. 
I will just run through the remedies to which I 
attach special importance : — Drainage of the sub-soil 
is one of the very first ; perseverance in the clearing 
of areas of decayed dwellings ; prohibition of base- 
ment tenements. That is what is so hard to deal 
with in Dublin. The houses are so low down that 
there is no fall for the drainage. 

1704. There is no basement in the new dwellings ? 
—I am very glad to hear that, but they are allowed 
in the rebuilding of old houses. 

1705. They must be above the level of the main 
siwers in all cases ? — I am afraid in many cases the 
main sewers are pretty high. I mentioned a case 
where I found one of my drains under the school 
blocked, and after several days we found it was 
blocked in the main sewer for it was a sewer 
practically without a fall. I would punish most 
severely those who deal in bad dwellings, on the 
ground as I have said ah’eady, that they are more 
criminal than those who deal in had food, and I 
would urge strongly the suggestion already made, 
that no house should be let in single rooms without a 
licence from the Public Health Committee. It 
should be a positive condition that he should not be 
allowed to let it without it being declared sanitary. 
1 would encourage the building of small cottages 
on fresh soil, and I am satisfied, as I have said, that 
there is ample ground within this city for all that 
need be removed from tenement houses. I would 
support a measure for the removal of paupers from 
Dublin to their own homes where they have not 
been sufficient number of years in Dublin to entitle 
them to shelter. I would also advocate measures for 
the promotion of temperance, especially the cutting 
off of these two hours on Saturday night. Many a 
ohurch might he proud of' half the congregation that 
1 saw in a single public-house at and after 11 
o clock on Saturday night. I watched in vain for 
some of them to come out after 11 o’clock. The 
poople drink to a most frightful extent, especially on 
Saturday night. I would also prevent the selling of 
drink to little children which familiarises them with 
*“ e public-house. I believe that a large amount of 
the female drinking is owing to the fact that from 
their infancy they have been accustomed to go to the 
public-house. A manager of a public-house informed 

that they go there so young that they are not able 
10 ? arr y a verbal message and they carry their order 
’rntten on paper. These children come to look 
B Poa the public-house as part of their lives. I 
Jould also separate the public-house from the grocery 
epartment. I would encourage intelligent teaching 

hue dangers of strong drink and the necessity for 
reasonable food amongst our working classes, the 
inspection of schools, and, if necessary, a 
®dical expert to examine the schoolrooms and out- 
® ces and to see that proper precautions were taken 
ff.to the return of children after sickness. I don’t 
^ any school manager would object to an in- 


spection by a qualified medical man. There is need 
in the school-houses for suitable cloak-rooms. The- 
clothes of the children are huddled together, so that 
it is practically impossible for the clothing of the 
cleaner children to escape infection from the clothing, 
of the children from worse places. There should also, 
be regulations issued as to the excluding of children 
from infected houses and as to the length of time for 
which a child is to be absent after infectious illness. 

1706. Chairman. — But there is a provision pro- 
vided for such Ciises ? — Yes ; and like many another 
thing there is no provision for carrying it out. 
There is no attempt to ascertain whether the children 
have been long enough well. There is no inspection 
of our schools from a health point of view, and I 
don’t think the rule as to how long a child should be 
away after measles is known. What is it, for I don’t 
know it 1 

1707. Sir Charles Cameron. — There is no definite 
rule. You will punish a person who sends children 
to school with measles ; but how long should a child 
be, after measles, before it can be sent back to 
school? 

1708. It must be a. month, unless there is a 
certificate from a medical man that the child is 
quite free from contagion? — I am quite hazy about 
your regulations, and I am as familiar as many 
men with school management. 

1709. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I am 
afraid you have not been asking Sir Charles 
Cameron’s advice? — I think it is the duty of the 
department to inform me. He has sent me, very 
kindly, week by week, a list of the houses in which 
an infectious disease has taken place, and my prac- 
tice is to run over that list, and under-line all the 
localities that touch my schools. It is very hard to 
do that with certainty. Then I pass it to one of my 
teachers with a request to send it round, but that 
takes a week. 

1710. All that would be covered by your sugges- 
tion that a code of rules should be drawn up by the 
Public Health Department, and distributed by the 
National Board? — It would to a very large extent; 
and I suggest that these school sanitary require- 
ments should be hung up in all the schools, and 
that the National Board should see that the 
teachers don’t suffer hy the closing of the schools, or 
by reduced numbers. They have done a good deal 
in that way already. 

1711. Does that mean that their salaries will not 
run after the schools are closed? — They would not 
suffer so much from the closing of the schools, but 
they will suffer in this way. If one is kept open 
and the other closed, there is a danger of the healthy 
children running to the school that is open. 

1712. And of continuing there? — Yes. 

1713. Dr. R. L. Swan. — You have expressed the 
opinion that the schools should not be compulsorily 
closed during the time of epidemics? — I mean 
general closing certainly should not be ordered, and 
I am afraid of the Public Health Department having 
that power, lest it should be exercised under the 
influence of panic. They would be subject to 
pressure to close schools indiscriminately, and they 
would be turning the children, into the very way of 
finding infection. 

1714. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Who 
would you suggest should have the power? — I sup- 
pose it must be the Health Department, in conjunc- 
tion with the National Board. 

1715. Who would have the power? Would it 
bo the Public Health Department, assisted by the 
National Board? — Yes; I would say once the 
National Board took the responsibility of closing 
the schools, they more or less took the responsibility 
of the teachers not suffering therefrom. 

1716. Dr. T. Thomson. — You know the state of 
matters in that respect in England and Wales? — I 
do not. 
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1717. In England and Wales Sanitary Authorities 
liave power to close the schools when they think fit. 
I mean the public elementary schools. Such closure 
is subject to the right of appeal by the school 
authorities to the Education. Department, but the 
appeal takes place subsequent to the closure? 
— But I would say that, like any other law, 
you cannot enforce unless you have public 
•opinion backing you ; but such a request as 
came to us some months ago carried with me no 
moral weight whatever, for I knew from my experi- 
ence that my schools had never been so large, or so 
free from epidemics, and unless you can convince me 
that what you are doing is for the benefit of the 
community, I won’t do it. 

1718. Chairman. — But if the law was the same 
here as in England and Wales, wouldn’t that be met 
at once by the appeal against the Order? — I suppose 
it would. 

1719. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — They 
would close first, and then appeal? — Yes; but it 
should be exercised in conjunction with the Educa- 
tion Department. 

1720. Dr. T. Thomson. — But you would have the 
right of appeal? — I would rather have the appeal 
beforehand. It is not like the Education Depart- 
ment in England, that has an enormous district. 
■Our Education Department is here, and they can be 
•come at and seen at any hour, and there would not 
he the slightest difficulty in carrying out this 
-arrangement. But I consider ifc to be a very grave 
defect that we have no formal intimation of what 
your health rules are. And you might supply what 
might not be absolutely rules, but counsels as 
to what would be desirable, and I am sure if this 
was so we would try to carry out the counsel loyally. 
But I am perfectly convinced that the closing 
•of the schools at that time when we were asked 
to close would have been attended with still worse 
consequences, and that it would only have spread 
the disease. 

1721. Are you aware that your views on 
school closure are opposed to these of sani- 


tarians generally, who consider that there are circum- 
stances in which it is for the good of the public health 
that schools should be closed, and thus prevented 
from spreading disease? — I quite assent to that - 
but not by the Public Health Committee, under the 
worrying of the public. 

1722. But all public health authorities are subject 
to worry during times of epidemic, and unless you 
have a special lack of confidence in your authority 
in Dublin, I do not see how your argument applies? 
— We don’t trust anybody here in Dublin at all. 

1723. You told us your views with regard to the 
prevalence of certain forms of disease, and their 
relation with the levels of sub-soil water in Dublin. 
We are to be provided with information on that 
subject. Would you anticipate, from your experi- 
ence, that the mortality would be found to be 
higher in localities where the sub-soil water is near 
the surface than elsewhere? — I think the diseases of 
the chest would be very prevalent where the sub-soil 
water rises near the surface. 

1724. If it was found to he the reverse, would 
you be disposed to alter your view? — I would 
be very much surprised, for we have heard from 
sanitarians that one of the causes of phthisis 
is rotting walls. You will find the basement walls 
decaying and the damp rising steadily up in them. 
Many of these basements have been de-tenanted, 
but in some cases they become tenanted again, 
in this way: a dweller upstairs that fails to 
pay gets thrown out, and their furniture is 
carried down to the basement. I have seen a man 
and woman and five children — and the children 
almost in a naked condition — living in one 
of these rooms, where there was not a single 
pane of glass, and large heaps of rubbish as 
high as this table in the centre of the room, and 
their furniture was packed into this, and they were 
existing in this by permission. In other cases, per- 
sons are occupying these places, but pay no rent, 
and are tolerated there on condition of cleaning 
down the houses, so that these places are not lying 
idle. 


Dr. Charles Frederick Moore 

1725. You hold official positions in Dublin? — I 
•do. 

1726. Which enable you to become acquainted 
with a great many matters connected with public 
health? — All the factories in Dublin, and the per- 
sonnel of the factories, come under my observation. 

I am the certifying surgeon of the factories in 
Dublin. 

1727. Such as what factories? — All factories. 

1728. What do they include? — Distilleries, 

breweries, biscuit factories, clothing factories, tobacco 
factories, printing and bookbinding — in fact, every- 
thing that comes under the denomination of a fac- 
1 tory. 

1729. And railways? — Yes ; the railway, manu- 
facturing locomotives and so on — ro llin g stock. 

1730. Your experience extends over a very large 
area-, over the entire of the Dublin population, and 
some of the suburbs? — Quite so; roughly speaking, 
a radius of about three miles. 

1731. Have you had opportunities of observing 
the homes and residences of these people employed 
in these places? — Yes ; I was twenty-five years, 
nearly, in a dispensary district in Dublin, and I was 
Medical Officer of Health also, and also Physician 
to Cork-street Hospital for fourteen years, so 
that I had a good deal of opportunity of observing 
the position of Dublin with regard to public health. 

1732. With regard to the dwellings of these per- 
sons with whom you now have to do — operatives in 
factories — have you had an opportunity of seeing 
them?— Yes, I have, occasionally; for instance, if 


examined by Mr. R. L. Swan. 

a complaint is made to me by an operative or occu- 
pier of a factory, and he asks me to look at the sur- 
roundings of that place, I go and see to it, and I 
open communication, if possible, with the authorities, 
and try to get the condition ameliorated. 

1733. You communicate with the Public Health 
Department? — Well, as a rule, I often see Sir 
Charles Cameron, and have a talk with him. I am 
not in official communication with him, but if there 
is anything very gross, I report to my inspector, and 
he reports to the Medical Officer of Health of the 
city. 

1734. Is it your duty to see that these recom- 
mendations are carried out, or does it come within 
ycur office to see that that is done? — I am not 
exactly sanitary officer, nor health officer of the 
factories. It was endeavoured by our association, 
which musters over 2,000 of our profession in Great 
Britain and Ireland, to get the regulation of the 
sanitary arrangements into the hands of the surgeon, 
but that was over-ruled, and it was left in the hands 
of the urban authority of the locality. 

1735. You have some evidence to give with regard 
to the nature of the dwellings of the artisans and 
the poor generally? — Yes; I might mention, in 
accordance with the census and the returns of the 
Registrar-General, that there are two great classes 
that come under my notice. Some are the very 
poor — the smallest labourers or their families ; and, 
roughly speaking, the mortality varies from about 
15 in the artisans’ dwellings in Dublin, to 50 at bad 
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times in the worst- parts of the city, and that 50 takes 
in all the lower classes — the lower strata of society 
—such as workhouse inhabitants, and those who are 
in the very lowest class of labourers. 

1736. Dr. T. Thomson.— Is that 15 per 1,000 per 
annum 1 — Yes, that is iu the artisans’ dwellings. 
Sometimes it goes below 15. 

1737. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I thj n fr it 
was as low as 12? — Yes; perhaps I am wrong. 
With regard to the dwellings, a good deal has been 
said about the block tenement houses, and I men- 

: tion those especially of Messrs Guinness, for I know 
very well that the late Sir Benjamin Guinness 
favoured me on more than one occasion with an inter- 
view about the state of the labourex-s, and the ques- 
tion of providing tenements for them. He was rather 
in favour of the sepax-ate or cottage system. There 
are admirable buildings erected in blocks iu several 
places imder the Guinness Trust. There are some 
at Rialto, and at New Bride-street, and St. Thomas’s- 
ccurt, and, at the same time, a very lax-ge number 
of the artisans’ dwellings, as you have heard, are 
very admirable self-contained cottages, and they are 
very largely tenanted, and much appreciated. The 
two classes of dwellings, when strictly managed, 
| answer very well the objects in view, but I would 
I »ot draw any hard and fast rule as to them; and 
: as to the situation of the tenement cottages, as well 
I “ the block houses, they are all concreted in the 
foundation, and I look upon that and the dry cours- 
: “g walls and concreting, and the selecting of a 
proper site with proper dx-ainage, as going a long 
way to secxxre health for the inhabitants. In fact, 
I can distinguish in the people that come before me 
—in the last year I exaxxxined 2,009 yoxxng persons 
under 16 yeax*s of age, aboxxt 14 to 15 is the average, 
and a few were xrnder 14, and besides that, I 
examined about 600 over 16, at the request of the 
employers — and I can form a tolex-able idea of the 
people who come before me by looking at them, and 
examining them as to what part of the city -they 
come from. Some parts are very different indeed 
in the production of the physique of the people 1 . I 
also noticed the same thing about the men who 
come under my notice in accident cases. You have 
heard a good deal about intempex’ance, and I have 
sometimes had a patient xrnder my care, and in one 
instance that comes to my recollection, I had a coal 
heaver, and I asked him how much drink a day did 
he consume, and he said, “ Well, my avex’age is from 
twelve to fourteen pints." That was the case of a 
coal heaver, and that is an extreme case, and there 
\ j? 110 they do drink a quantity, and I agree 

that the gx-eat fault of oxxr people is that they don’t 
eifc as well as drink. I have had a good deal of 
experience of Englishmen, and of English sailors, for 
i fifteen years on the other side of the water, 
irnghslimen, as a rale, eat something, as well as 
dak, and I quite agree with Dr. Mahaffey that some 
i P 60 ?! 0 here don’t look upon the eating as so very 
““portant, and perhaps that is why the Irish soldier 
, §° through a good deal of campaigning on a 
;| sma U quantity of food. 

| ^8. Mr. R. L. Swan. — With regard to the 

; ^cumulation of offensive rubbish, what have you to 
§ sa y •--'Within a few days I was asked to go and 
I ?5 amuie premises close to an existing vast depot, 
J^W-lane. I was asked to go to the south 
, 6 °f that, and I found a vast heap, and I have 

i j ovm depot to be a fearful cause of disease 

j , n j? I was in the Cork-street Hospital, 

| was told that working men, even in cold 

sln+ r , were °bliged to leave their work within a 
°rt radius of that place, in consequence of the 
5 kbink that that depot ought to be removed 

I k , e J> ^E-d that the groxmd ought to be freely 
| | . d with quicklime or some other disinfectant. 
®oti ^ men tion a circumstance that came under my 
ce some years ago, when the small-pox epidemic 


was here— I saw bedding from some small-pox: 
houses thrown out on the top of the heap, and being- 
blown about by the wind. 

_ 1739. But that woxxld not occur at this time? — 
No; but, still, every day there are cases of people- 
complaining of sickness and having to leave their 
work in the vicinity of this depot. 

1740. Is there any other nuisance of that descrip- 
txon of which you complain?— Yes; there is scarcely 
a daii-y yard that has been properly cleaned. I 
think they are cleaning them better now, and per- 
haps, in order not to take up time, I might hand, 
in a little book I wi'ote for the Academy of Medicine, 
and, although it applies to the state of things several 
years ago, I went into the localities lately, and I 
found they were still very offensive. 

1741. You refer to dairy yards? — Yes, and to- 
slaughter yards. 

1742. In what respect do the slaughter-houses- 
become offensive? — I have here a copy of the very 
excellent regulations of the Cox*poration, that Sir- 
Charles Cameron favoured me with some time ago. 
They were drawn up in. the mayoralty of the late- 
Slr Benjamin Guinness, and, if they were strictly 
canned out, we would have a much better state of' 
things. 

1743. You consider the presence of the slaughter- 
yards in Dublin a danger to the public health? — I 
distinctly do. Some years ago, when the Midland 
Railway opened a terminus on the North Lotts,, 
they offered the Corporation a tract of ground to- 
construct an abattoir there, and it was unfortunate 
that the late Mr. Jameson proposed to the Corpora- 
tion to give them a site*, since xxsed by the Corpora- 
tion, to construct an abattoir on the North Circular- 
road. I consider the granting of that site as an 
unfortunate matter, because, if they had taken the 
offer of the Midland Railway Company, the ahattoir- 
would have been near the shipping, and it woxxld 
have allowed of the easy removal of the offensive 
matters that must accumulate. The washings of the 
yards must ran down the sewers, and that I look 
upon as a great objection to the present abattoir off 
the Corporation. 

1744. Don’t you think the bye-laws in reference 
to slaughter-houses are tolerably strict? — Yes, iff 
carried out. 

1745. And are you aware that they are not pro-- 
perly cax-ried out? — I have every reason to believe 
they are not at all carried out efficiently. I will 
nob say what has occurred in the last few weeks,, 
but I look upon the slaughter-houses as badly con- 
structed. I don’t think they are properly con- 
stracted and cemented in accoi’dance with the regula- 
tions, and some of them are very, very defective. 

1746. Are you aware how many slaughter-houses, 
there are in Dublin? — There are about fifty or sixty. 

1747. And you know that the Corporation have 
been endeavouring to buy them out, and have bought 
out some of them? — Yes. 

1748. Have there been many precautions insti- 
tuted in reference to unhealthiness of the slaughter- 
yards ?- — I cannot say; perhaps Sir Charles Cameron 
can tell that. 

1749. Right Hon. Aldennan Meade. — You have 
no objection to- slaughter-yards as slaughter-yards 
within the city, if they are properly constructed? — 

I would object to them. I have had correspondence 
with the London medical officers of health, both the- 
City and Westminster, and I know their views coin- 
cide with mine, that they are very objectionable. 

1750. Are they unsanitary if properly con- 
structed? — I distinctly think so. They should be- 
outside the city, if possible. 

1751. Chairman. — Supposing the regulations 

made for them were strictly carried out, would you 
still say they were unsanitary? — I would say it is 
better to have them outside the city — any place- 
near the water side. 

O 2 
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1752. But supposing they were conducted accord- 
ing to the best possible way, would it affect the death 
rate to have them within the city? — I think still 
they would be objectionable. I was walking past 
on6 of them in New Market-street, and I happened 
to meet a constable, and I did not require to go into 
the yard to find it out — my nose told me without 
seeing it where it was, and the neighbourhood was 
highly objectionable. I said to the policeman, 

■“ This is rather unsavoury,” and he said I should go 
round in the early hours of the morning as the 
police do, and it would knock you down. 

1753. Mr. R. L. Swan. — It would not be from the 
Mill-street knackers' yard the smell came? — Yes, it 
•comes from that in part. The police have frequently 
complained to me of the state of the yard. 

1754. That is the yard at the back of Mill-street? 
— Yes. 

1755. You consider that decidedly objectionable? 
— Yes; the owner does what he can to mitigate it, 
but the odour is most objectionable. 

1756. Dr. T. Thomson. — You say that no 

slaughter-house, however well managed, should he 
inside the city? — I do. I would rather have them 

•outside. 

1757. Mr. R. L. Swan. — You have something to 
•say about the bad. food consumed by the working 
■classes in Dublin? — I think the return of the amount 
of condemned food stuffs shows the vast amount of 
had food there is in this city. There is a vast quan- 
tity, I understand, of this sort of food rejected by 
the Corporation officers. 

1758. What kind of food? — Meat of all sorts; 
■and I have seen very bad vegetables and fish. 

1759. And milk also? — I think it is very sceptical 
■to think that milk could be good coming out of some 
of the dairy yards in Dublin, that are not kept in 
.accordance with the bye-laws. 

1760. Is there close inspection regarding the 
•quality of vegetables? — I cannot answer for that; 
“hut I happened to turn up a letter amongst some I 
had received complaining of the unpleasantness of 
the premises of a dealer in vegetables. Sometimes 
he put the vegetables into the cellar, and they be- 
came very objectionable, and I have had some very 
bad cases of illness amongst the owners of this place. 
They seemed to me to be poisoned. 

1761. On the whole your opinion as to the badness 
-of the food is derived from the evidence afforded you 
by tbe activity of the public health officers ? — Not 
altogether at all. I may mention that there was a 
person wanted to buy a house on the south side of the 
city not far from the Coombe. This house was a 
butcher’s shop. It was a lady wanted to invest in the 
house, and she askecl a gentleman to go and look at it, 
and he went to the shop and asked to see the premises. 
The butcher said he could not go do wnstairs, and he 
said “ I will, and if this lady wishes to buy the house 
I must see it all." He went down and he found there 
were no sanitary arrangements at all, and that there 
was to the depth of over his ankle in the cellar of 
stuff of the most offensive character, and I cannot 
fancy that the meat over that place would be at all 
wholesome, and I think it would account for a good 
••deal of the illness of the people in the neighbourhood. 

1762. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Did the 
•gentleman who went and found that state of things 
take any means of communicating with the Public 
■Health Department in the interest of the citizens ? — 
I don’t know. I am sure he spoke to the proprietor 
•of the shop. 

1763. And he was the person interested in keeping 
the place as it was ? — Well he would not recommend 
.anything to be done in the way of purchasing it. 
With regard to the dairy yards I had an old auction 
bill in which 200 tons of manure were offered for sale 
tin a yard where it matured. This occurred several 

years ago, but within the last four days I have seen 
four loads of most offensive matter taken out of a dairy 


yard. It was since this Committee began to sit and 
I think perhaps the action of the Committee had some 
effect on this. 

1764. Mr. R. L. Swan. — Have you any evidence 
that disease of any specific nature has been produced 
by badness of food provided for the poorer classes in 
Dublin? — Well when I was dispensary medical 
officer I had a great deal of sickness to deal with and 
I had a great deal of cholera, and I found there was 
generally a day in the week when cholera was rampant 
and that was Thursday, and the way I accounted for 
it was that the working man had a better meal on the 
Sunday than on any other day, and that a quantity of 
vegetable matter was consumed with the Sunday 
dinner, and as sure as that took place there was 
always an attack on Thursday of cholera or cholerine, 
and I attribute it to the mixture of porter and vege- 
table matter consumed on the Sunday. 

1765. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That was 
the porter and vegetables consumed on the Sunday 
caused this, allowing for the period of incubation ? — 
Yes ; this was over twenty years ago — in 1866. 

1766. That is thirty-four yeax-s ago? — Yes ; I only 
gave an answer as the question was asked. 

1767. Mr. R. L. Swan. — You wish to mention as 
to the insufficiency of support given to the Dublin 
hospitals. What would you suggest in refex-ence to 
that? — I was interested in measles, for I had some 
cases of measles coming to the factories, and some 
persons were asking was it fit to let these young per- 
sons in when all the rest of the family were down 
with measles, and I found a great difficulty in getting 
accommodation in Cork-street or Harkwicke-street 
hospitals for the cases. 

1768. You are referring now to hospitals for infec- 
tious diseases solely ? — Yes ; I asked the reason, and 1 
heard there was a want of funds ; that the funds the 
authorities used to supply were not forthcoming to 
meet the emergency, and that there were plenty of 
beds, but there were no funds to keep them open. 

1769. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — When was 
that? — Within the last six months — during the 
measles epidemic. 

1770. Mr. R. L. Swan. — Have you made any ob- 
servation with regard to the exposure of children in 
the streets ? — Yes ; since the war fever began I hear 
little children after 11 o’clock and between 10 
and 11 standing in the worst weathers we have 
had, crying up and down the" street where I live, 
“Stop Press," and so on, and I see them without 
shoes or stockings or proper clothing, and very small 
feeble childen, and I think it very bad. 

1771. You consider that the exposure of these 
children contributes to the increased death-rate 
amongst them ? — Yes, decidedly. 

1772. Have you ever observed in Dublin large 
strings of open vehicles on which mrmbers of women 
are seated with children in their arms proceeding to 
Glasnevin ? — Yes. 

1773. What do you think of that habit of bringing 
children in inclement weather in open vehicles — is it 
a good practice? — I think it is very dangerous, es- 
pecially in the low state of vitality amongst the 
children of the lower classes. 

1774. What observation have you made with re- 

gard to the street traffic in Dublin 1 — There used to 
be a law that after 10 o’clock in tbe morning no very 
long timber or other matter over a certain length was 
to be carried through the street, but 1 don’t see that 
carried out now. I don’t know whether the law has 
been altered, but I understand the street traffic has 
been put under the control of the Metropolitan Police, 
and if so, perhaps there is no means of preventing 
that ; hut there is a good deal of danger from it, and 
I say so having a good deal of driving through the 
streets, and I think we are often in danger from this 
class of traffic. . , 

1775. Dr. T. Thomson.— Does that increase tne 
death rate?— Well, it has led to some fatal accidents. 
There was one the other day where there was a 
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■woman injured. She is still alive, but she is not ex- surface. We have a well in the back of the house, 

pecfced to live ; and I must also say that the dairymen We originally had three in the house and garden, and 

are very reckless in driving through the streets. They they are disused now; but I suggested to a very 

don’t observe the rule as to right and left, and this is eminent engineer would it not be better for the Cor- 

especially the case on Sundays. I recently saw an poration to pump the sub-soil water, as was done in 

instance of that kind where an accident was narrowly Trinity College, and I believe is still, but he said that 

avoided, and I spoke to the policeman, but he was the condition of the drains in the street was so bad you 

engaged with a drunken man, and the dairyman would suck the drainage out of the pipes into the 

drove off. These dairymen are very reckless, and I soil, and corrupt the soil still more. He spoke of the 

have had to deal with the case of a man who had old street drains, 

jj fallen from his own cart in a drunken state, and he 1786. Does that refer to some years back? — It was 
j was run over by it. I think it is a pity there is not more a few years ago since I asked that question, and I 

I care taken to compel them to drive on their own sides hope the new drains will be better. 

I of the street, and to have regard to the public safety. 1787. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I think they 

1776. Chairman. — D o you know anything more are all right ? — Well, I hope they will be better, and 

about the statistics of street accidents in Dublin ? — I I think the sub-soil water has a good deal to say to 
■don’t know that I do. the dampness and ill health. 

1777. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I thought 1788. Chairman. — A re you aware of the provisions 
you were going to say something about the slippery of the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1894? 
state of the streets ? — Yes, I think it is very dangerous. • — I have looked into that occasionally, but I am not 

1778. But you have not tried whether the death very familiar with them. 

rate from that cause is higher in Dublin than any 1789. There is a provision that if any person allows 
■other place? — I think the mortality was 170 in a boy under 14, or a girl under 16, to be in any place 
London last year from that cause. I do not know for the sale of intoxicating liquor, or to be offering 
what the number is in Dublin, but there are a good anything for sale between 9 p.m., and 6 a.m., they 
many accidents in Dublin. should be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 

1779. Alderman Dowd. — A re you aware whether exceeding £25. or imprisonment. Wouldn’t that if 
it is the police authority or the sanitary authority has enforced meet your objection as to children going to 
power in reference to exposure of children that you public-houses and selling newspapers at night ? — 
have mentioned ? — I do not know indeed. I think Quite so. 

there is a regulation that no child should be allowed 1789 a. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I see in the 
to sell any tiling in the streets after 10 o’clock at bye-laws sanctioned by the Local Government Board 
night; and there was another point I wanted to on this question as to the use of salt for clearing 
f dwell upon, namely, the sending of children to public- away snow, it is provided that every person who shall 
houses, and I was glad to hear Mr. Mahaffey allude throw salt upon such snow shall forthwith remove 
to that practice of sending young children to public- from said pathway the whole of the deposit resulting 
houses as objectionable, and I think the sale of drink from the mixture of the salt and snow. That is 
•ought to be limited to adults, one of our new bye-laws ? — I am very glad to 

| 1780. I believe there is an agitation on that point, and hear that, and I hope it will be strictly enforced ; 

that legislation is likely to arise out of it? — I hope so. but 1 do not think it is so necessary now as the 

1781. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I n reference to the ques- Tramway Company don’t use it in the streets to. the 
tion of street traffic and the public health, I suppose same extent ; but I observe that tlie water authorities 
you are aware that in times of snow very extensive do the same thing, and that they put salt on the taps 
deposits of salt are thrown over the streets ? — Quite so. in tlie sti'eet when they want to use the hydrants, 

1782. Do you approve of that ? — I think it is most instead of waiting, and I think they put in salt and 
dangerous, and especially to poor little children who run the risk of bursting the pipe. 

are undoubtedly badly clad ; they suffer, and it is also 1789 b. But you would understand thai if a house- 
dangerous for horses and for dogs. holder lias his house deluged with bursting pipes. the 

1783. Explain how you think they suffer?— The authorities will probably do what they can to relieve 
mixture caused by the salt and snow is very objec- him without delay? — Yes. 

tionable and extremely cold. 1790. Dr. J. W. Moore.— This bye-law will not 

1784. There is a very considerable chill produced meet the case of the tram tracks at all, I see. 

.by it?— Yes. 1791- Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — T hey have 

1785. I wanted to have your opinion as a sanitarian their powers under Act . of Parliament, and we find 
on that subject. Do you consider it as a healthy way of considerable difficulty in interfering with them. 

.getting rid of an accumulation of snow and ice in the 1792. Chairman. — I should have added when read- 
winter? — No ; I think it is dangerous. It is dangerous ing that section from the Prevention of Cruelty to 
in producing intense cold. There is danger of bursting Children Act that there is. a further, provision that 

l pipes besides, and it is most injurious to the public any local authority who think it desirable or neces- 

I health in causing great cold and clamp. Another sary may by bye-iaws extend or restrict the hours 

matter about which I wish to speak is in reference to mentioned, but I don’t believe there has been any bye- 

the sub-soil water. I happen to know that in Sandy- law made on the subject in Dublin, 

mount the sub-soil water rises to within three or four 1793. Sir Charles Cameron. No. 

| or five inches of the surface in parts. Where I live . 1794. Chairman.-So that the hours now stand as 
I hi Memon-street, it is twelve feet from the main in the Act, 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 


Mr. Joseph Nolan, examined by Dr. T. Thomson. 

1798. What geological formation does Dublin stand 
on? — Lime-stone of the middle division, generally 
known as calp — earthy and rather dark Lime-stone — 
over that there comes Boulder Clay — the Boulder Clay 
is an impervious deposit, and over that comes sands 
and gravels ; some of which form the old raised beach 
which widens a good deal to the sea at Dublin, and 
is covered also with the alluvium of the River Liffey 
I have here a one-inch map which will show this 
formation, and I have also a six-inch map. 


1795. You are a member of the Geological Survey 
■I °f Ireland? — lam. 

, 1796. Do yon possess special information regarding 

• nature of the soil on which Dublin stands ? — 
j Yes- — -just as any member of the Survey might know — 

I . nothing beyond that. 

1797. In the first place, can you tell us the exact 
nature of the geological formation underlying Dublin ? 
—Yes, 
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1799. You say the Carboniferous Limestone is 
overlaid with Boulder Clay ? — Yes. 

1800. Do you mean to apply that to the whole 
area of the city of Dublin ? — No. The Boulder Clay 
is the next formation that succeeds, but it is not- 
found everywhere — it has been denuded off. In 
Dublin there is also sand and gravel of the same 
period as the Boulder Clay, but these are much 
older than the sand and gravel that form the 
alluvium. 

1801. Have you a map that will show us what the 
localisation of the Boulder Clay within the city of 
Dublin is 1 — No, unfortunately we have not. The 
maps were chiefly intended to show the solid geological 
formation, and little note was taken of the superficial 
deposits. We have not yet got maps showing the 
varieties of the superficial or drift deposits, and at 
present we can only depend on such information as 
we have got from sinking wells and things of that 
sort. 

1802. From such information have you been able 
to map out even in a general way the localisation of 
the Boulder Clay in Dublin? — Well, no, except as 
distinguished from the flat I have spoken of as shown 
on that map, but otherwise the superficial deposits 
are represented by dots — it may be boulder clay. 

1803. This map does not indicate it in any way? 
— The dots do. 

1804. But it does not indicate any of the Drift ? — 
No — not its character. 

1805. We want to know what is the position of 
the Drift that overlies the Limestone in Dublin, and 
what is the nature of the Drift ? — We have no map 
that shows that. 

1806. Can you give no information apart from the 

map ? — I think I can. 

1807. Chairman. — -I s there a description of the 
geology attached to this map ? — Yes. 

1808. Would that serve us? — Yes, but it won’t 
localise the places. 

1809. Dr. T. Thomson. — T hen you are not able to 
tell us the precise position of the Boulder Clay i — 
Except in that general way. 

1810. In what general way? — That the Boulder 
Clay generally extends over the area indicated by 
dots. 

1811. As I understand the area marked yellow is 
Alluvial ? — It is. 

1812. — Is there Boulder Clay all over the blue area ? 
— The blue indicates where Limestone is the rock j 
but the Drift, including Boulder Clay, Sands, and 
Gravels, is spread generally over the area. 

1813. Dr. J. W. Moore. — T he Limestone comes 
to the surface in the bed of the Liffey ? — Yes. 

1814. Nearly opposite the Pour Courts? — Yes. 

1815. Dr. T. Thomson. — A pparently all we can 
ascertain as regards Boulder Clay is that outside 
the alluvial area there is Boulder Clay ? — Yes, over 
the city, and in some parts there is sand and gravel, 
but we have not separated these. 

1816. Boulder Clay exists over the greater part 
of the site of the city, with the exception of that 
part where there is the alluvial bed of the river ? 
—Yes. 

1817. But I take it there are spots here and there 
where there is no Boulder Clay ? — Yes, but they are 
very few. 

1819. Besides the Boulder Clay, there is sand and 
gravel ? — Yes. 

1820. Does that sand and gravel overlie the Boulder 
Clay?— Yes. 

1821. Does it overlie it eveiywhei'e, or does 
the Boulder Clay come to the surface here and 
there ? — Yes, but it is not uniform — it has been 
denuded off. 

1822. What has been denuded off? — The sand and 
gravel, which originally had a wider extent. 

1823. So that there are parts of the city where the 
Boulder Clay comes to the surface and where there 
is no overlying gravel? — Yes. 


1824. But you cannot tell us the precise position 
of these places where there is Boulder Clay coming to 
the surface ? — I wish you to distinctly understand that 
that was never part of our duty ; we have been 
endeavouring to get the rock survey made as soon 
as possible. 

1825. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Isn’t it the case that the 

greater part of the soil of Dublin is Boulder Clay 1 

Yes. J ' 

1826. The larger portion is Boulder Clay? — Yes, 
Everyone knows that dark clay with round pieces of 
limestone in it — that is the Boulder Clay. 

1827. Dr. T. Thomson. — You mean that in the 
greater part of the area of Dublin the Boulder Clay 

comes to the surface with no overlying gravel? 

Yes. 

1828. Do you think as much as four-fifths of the 
city would be in that condition ? — I could not say 
as to the numbers. 

1829. Dr. J. W. Moore. — There is a map prepared 
by Sir Charles Cameron showing the Boulder Clay,, 
and sand and gravel. 

1830. Dr. T. Thomson. — We are dealing now 
with the area outside the alluvial area, and as regards- 
that area that we are considering, do you think the 
majority of it is covered by Boulder Clay without 
overlying gravel ? — Yes, the portion coloured blue. 

1831. The major part? — Yes, I believe the major 
part to be Boulder Clay without overlying gravel. 

1832. That is as much information as you are able 
to give us on this point. As regax-ds the alluvial 
area — what is the nature of the alluvial deposit ? — 
It is sandy clay and gravel. 

1833. In what proportion ? — I could not say in 
what proportion. 

1S34. The two tilings are quite different from a 
public health point of view, and I want to know 
where there is clay and where there is sand in the 
alluvial area? — No. I cannot toll that; I don’t 

think there is pure clay and pure sand in any par- 
ticular portion — -these are mixed up as they would 
necessarily be. 

1835. In this instance you have no precise know- 
ledge 1 — No. 

1836. Generally speaking, have you any opinion as 
to the nature of the alluvial deposit here — whether it is 
for the most part clay or sandy 1 — I think it is mostly 
sand and gravel. There is clay also. 

1837. Have you any idea of the depth of the alluvial 
deposit ? — I think it is deep under the river and in the 
neighbourhood, but I cannot say the depth. 

1838. Thinning off towards the margin of the area? 
— Towards the north and south of the river it thins 
ofi', and extends as shown on the map. 

1839. Have you in the Survey Office particulars 
that give any information as regard special areas in 
the city — particulars derived from works of construc- 
tion, or the sinking of wells, or anything of that kind ? 
— No, but there were two sections we got — one on 
the north side of the city, at Thwaites’s, the mineral 
water manufacturers, and the otheris at the south side, 
at Hovendon & Orr’s, in Stephen’s-green. At 
Thwaites’s there was a boring made, and sand and 
gravel were found for a depth of 15 feet — under 
that came Boulder Clay for 40 feet, and the 
rock was reached at 55 feet. There was a rush of 
surface water at this point, showing that there is a 
quantity of water imprisoned against the Boulder 
Clay, and where it is released it rises up like an 
Artesian well. The boring was continued at 50 
feet through the rock, and water was found. At 
Hovendon and Orr’s, at Stephen’s-green, the rock was 
found at 23 feet above the level of the sea, under 
25 feet of sand and gravel— so that there is a case 
where we have the sand and gravel overlying without 
Boulder Clay. Surface water was also found to rush 
up with some violence. The level of the ground was 
48 feet. These are remarkable cases, for they sliow 
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the presence of .a large quantity of water impounded 
in this sand and gravel, and they point to the 
necessity of draining these waters in some way or 
other. 

1840. Have you any other data in your Office show- 
ing the nature of the sub-soil of Dublin ? — No • these 
are the only two I found. Probably there are others, 
if I had time to search for them. The general con- 
clusion is that there is a great fall towards the Liffey, 
for a distance of two or three miles on each side, from 
100 feet to 0, of the Limestone formation and Boulder 
•Clay. Over this there is the sand and gravel full of 
water, and it would be important if this was freed 
and the water that is confined there taken away. We 
think that if pumping operations were carried out in 
the neighbourhood of the river it would accomplish 
this ; but there would also be such operations neces- 
sary throughout the city in various places, but in 
order to know where these should be employed some 
experimental borings, which would be very cheap, 
should be made. That is the chief point to which I 
wish to direct the attention of the Committee. 

1841. Will you make some further research in your 
Office ? — I will look and see if there is any further 
record. 

1842. We shall be glad of any other information 
showing the precise position of the Drift ? — I am afraid 
we will not be able to get sufficient information, but 
we may get one or two other records. 

1843. Dr. J. W. Moore. — How long are you in the 
Oeological Survey Office ? — Thirty-three years. 


1844. Do you recollect the epidemic of cholera in 
1866 ? — Yes ; I do. 

1845. Were any queries addressed to your depart- 
ment at that time by Dr. Mapother ? — That was just 
before I joined the Survey; but I know there have been 
questions addressed to our department by the late Dr. 
Grimshaw. 

1846. Do you recollect being asked as to the 
presence of deposits of alluvial sand and gravel out- 
side the area of the Liffey itself — that is in connection 
with contributory streams running into the Liffey ? — 
No ; I don’t recollect that. 

1847. You are aware there are a number of con- 

tributory streams north and south of the Liffev ? — 
Yes. J 

1848. And the presumption is that each of these 
has its own gravel bed ? — Yes. 

1849. In 1866 the incidence of cholera was found 
very greatly in excess in these gravel districts — you 
don’t recollect that? — No, it was before my time. 

1850. And, as Mr. Nolan probably does not know 

cliarrhceal disease and enteric fever have also both 
shown a very considerable excessive presence in 
the neighbourhood of those subsidiary streams. In. 
this very report of Sir Charles Cameron he points 
out that the death rate from enteric fever was very 
considerably higher on the gravel beds than on the 
Boulder Clay?— Yes. T heard that in connection 

with the alluvial deposit. Professor Hull was Director 
of the Survey, and he told me that Dr. Grimshaw 
had told him that that was the case. 


Mr. Wm. P. Delaney, examined bv the Chairman. 


1851. You are prepared to give evidence on 
behalf of the Victuallers’ Association ?— Yes. I wish 
to read a short statement relative to the slaughter- 
houses. . There are at present within the municipal 
area sixty-five slaughter-houses. These are kept 
constantly inspected by a very efficient Corporation 
dficer, specially appointed in 1893 for that purpose, 
the houses and premises are licensed under the 
-rublic Health Act of 1898, which expressly sets out 
what are noxious and ofFonsivo trades, and does not 
include in the list that of carrying on a slaughter- 
ouse. An attempt was made in England recently 
o include slaughter-houses as necessarily noxious and 
■offensive, but the judges refused to hold that they 
were. The case I refer to is that of Cleaver v. Bacon, 
«id will be found in the Times’ law reports. The 
Act is very stringent as to the conduct of slaughter- 
ouses, and it gives ample protection to the public. 

180 says, that where a slaughter-house is 
| to any Urban Authority by their medical 

officers of health, or any two legally qualified medical 
practitioners, or .even by ten inhabitants, to be a 
^usance or injurious, the occupier and user can be 
bought before a court of summary jurisdiction, and 
thn r ° m £5 to £200. Apart from the Act itself, 

• e Corporation have put into force a number of 
bye-laws for the management and 
ontrol of the slaughter-houses. These bye-laws pro- 
e for the licensing, registering, and inspection ; 
I t 0r Panting cruelty in the killing of cattle ; for the 
;l .^Preg of the concerns in a sanitary condition ; for 
| m. e removal of offal at least every twenty-four hours. 

| e y require a sufficient water supply to be kept in 
anection therewith, and they control the convey- 
of carcases through the streets of the city.' 
retri Sanitar y -Authority, which licenses and 
nrri i . house3 > provides that they must be 
’ LfT ven til ate cl , and that the drainage must be 
The s a ^ t “ nes fo proper order ’and efficient action, 
floor of every slaughtering chamber must be 
; t , lj-inch thick of good asphalt over 6J 
| L' . es °* concrete, or with 7 inches of concrete con- 
| P er cent - of cement. The walls must be 

the <i an ? ^ ace( f to a height of at least 4 feet above 
°or with Portland cement or glazed bricks. This 


prevents the absorption of any liquid. There is a 
similar regulation as to the flooring of lairs and other 
portions of the premises accessible to animals. We 
ax-e bound to have our premises at least once a month 
thoroughly washed with hot limewash. After every 
occasion of slaughtering or dressing within six hours, 
the premises have to be thoroughly cleansed. We 
are forbidden to allow blood to flow into the sewers, 
or to have a w.c. in our premises. The stringency of 
these bye-laws we do not object to, in fact they were 
drawn up by the sanitary authority at the suggestion 
of our association. ThepassageinSirCharles Cameron’s 
report refemng to our business we tlxink unfair, first 
because we had a letter from him some years ago 
stating definitely that the PublicHealth Committee did 
not attribute to slaughter-houses the excessively high ' 
death rate which prevailed in Dublin some years ago. 
That was iu!881, when the slaughter-houses were 
more nuinei’ous, and the conduct of some of them not 
too exemplary. That they are properly kept at present 
is apparent from the Public Health Report, page 221, 
for Dublin the year ending ,1898, the most recent 
statistics, which shows that out of 3,259 inspections 
there was only one prosecution, and that 
was for slaughtering on unlicensed premises. 
Our own opinions, founded on experience, that 
slaughter-houses are not injurious to health„is sup- 
ported by many eminent authorities, and I would 
respectfully direct your attention to the evidence given 
before the Parliamentary Commission held in London 
in 1873, to inquire into noxious trades and the public 
health generally. Among the witnesses whose evidence 
helped the Commission were Mr. Thomas W. Keates, 
Consulting Chemist to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and Mr. James Simon, Pellow of the Royal 
Society, both of whom proved that slaughter-houses 
properly cax-ed, were not injurious to the public health. 
Our own experience is that our employes are as 
healthy and long-lived as their neighbours in other 
trades. During epidemics in the city of Dublin both 
the journeymen butchers and those residing on the 
premises, the master butchers, have been singularly 
free from these epidemics, and this can be testified by 
living witnesses. In litigation some years ago between 
the Corporation and Mr. Ward, it was decided that 
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the Corporation had power to erect an abattoir out- 
side the municipal boundary. The abattoir at the 
north side is inconvenient to the traders in general. 
We ourselves are under the impression that there is 
less danger to the public health by having the cattle 
killed in several separate slaughter-houses as at present 
than in a common shambles for all. There is less 
danger of disease spreading under the present system. 
We would like to focus attention to the fact that in 
districts where there is no slaughter-house, like Irish- 
town and Ringend the death rate is abnormally high. 
We believe the vast amount of frozen meat sold in the 
city is not nutritious by reason of the fact that, being 
killed thousands of miles distant and often kept in 
refrigerators for a considerable time at port of debark- 
ation, it must necessarily in its nutritive qualities be 
inferior to the flesh of Irish cattle sold freshly, 
and should be sold with a distinguishing mark 
so that the poor should know the native article from 
what is brought from foreign countries. Some of 
these sheep come from countries where epidemics 
prevail, and we are in possession of facts to show that 
some bacteria might get into the carcases, and that 
the process of freezing does not eliminate it. We 
think, therefore, there should be some restriction on 
the indiscriminate sale of these carcases unmarked. 
Dealing with the effect of slaughter-houses on the 
health of those living near them, we say, and I may 
give it as my own experience that we have not met 
with a case of typhoid or other infectious disease 
amongst any of these employes of the slaughter-houses. 
The Victuallers’ Association, in order to facilitate the 
public health, have appointed a committee of in- 
spection. I was one of the delegates on the north 
side, and there are others appointed for the south 
side, and it is our duty to go round the slaughter- 
houses and to advise the owners to have their refuse 
matter removed as quickly as possible. I may mention 
that, in many cases, our men, in order to get the 
refuse matter away pay as much as Is. a load for 
having the manure taken quickly off the premises. 
We always discountenance any accumulation of 
manure or filth. Our employes have instructions 
that they are to whitewash all the places immediately 
after killing, and all our slaughter-houses I visited 
complied with the requirements of the Public Health 
Committee to have the floors asphalted and the walls 
secured, so that no filtration of tilth could go through. 
I may mention one particular case — that of our 
President, Mr. P. J. Geogbegan, who has a slaughter- 
house at the rere of his premises in Leeson-street. 
One woman had lived beside this house for forty 
years and she died at the very old age of eighty. 
Another female, who has been living for twenty-eigbt 
years beside the place is now seventy yeai*s of age 
and is still living and healthy. Other instances could 
he given of extreme longevity in our business, and to 
show that we suffer very little from epidemic forms 
of disease. 

1852. How is the refuse taken away ; by whom and 
where to 1 — It is taken away by County Dublin far- 
mers in many cases. 

1853. It is taken away out of the city in all cases ? 
—I would say so — in almost all cases. 

1854. Do you refer to offal or manure? — Manure. 
When we begin killing on the Thursday a man will 
call in my place at 1 o’clock for the offal— that is the 
entrails. The killing begins at 10 o'clock, and at 1 
o clock the men from two firms will call and remove 
all the entrails. The manure, of course, will remain 
there until the evening — it must remain until the 
killing is over, and then will be removed the next 
morning. 

1855. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — T he 
manure will be removed the next morning? — Yes, and 
the entrails go away the same day. 

1856. What about the blood? — It is taken away in 
the manure, or in any case it is taken away by a man 
called Keeffe, who is a manufacturer. 


1857. What does he manufacture it into ? I think 

glue is one of the products, or for manure. 

1858. Dr. R. L. Swan.— W here do the entrails <ro- 
to ? — They go to gut manufacturers. 

1859. Isn’t there some refuse offal that is, generally 
speaking, used as manure — for instance at the present 
time on the road to Knoeklyon, on the farm of a man 
called Donnelly, I think, there is an extremely offen- 
sive material, which is evidently from a slaughter yard, 
thrown alongside the road, and it has been a »reat 
nuisance for some time past — have you any experience 
analogous to that in the slaughter-houses ? — That can 
be used for pig feeding, and there is practically no 
waste. 

1860. What becomes of that — you have accounted 
for the entrails and blood — what portion of the animal 
is this ? — .That is what is called the second stomach — 
a thing like a football. 

1861. I know it ; what is that used for ? — It is not 
manufactured into anything, it is used for feeding 
pigs. 

1862. And is that the material that is thrown out? 
It can be cleaned and hung up in a very inoffensive 
state : but, of course, if it is thrown on a manure 
heap it will become very offensive, like any other 
thing of the sort. 

1863. Is there any recognised means of disposing of 
this material, which must he a considerable amount — 
for instance in your own case what do you do with it, 
because it is very offensive if it is not dealt with in 
some way ? — I never allow it to accumulate in my 
place at all. 

1864. What do you do with it? — I generally have 
the manure taken out of it and it is taken away for 
pigs, or if we cannot dispose of it that way, the only 
way is to cut it up into small pieces, and have it 
thrown into the manure. 

1865. And that is removed next clay? — Yes. 

1866. Before it has time to become offensive? — 
Yes. 

1867. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Have you 
much difficulty in disposing of it, or do you dispose of 
the great portion of it ? — I pay for getting it taken 
away. 

1868. Have you much difficulty in getting it taken 
away 1 — No j there are a good many men in our busi- 
ness who have farms in the county Dublin — Mr. 
Grimes, for instance, and Mr. Geoghegan, and if I could 
not get it taken away they would have no hesitation 
in sending me in a cart, and in that way I never feel 
the slightest difficulty. 

1869. Dr. T. Thomson. — W hen do you consider 

it time to get them to take charge of it ? — If I don’t 
get them to remove it within a reasonable time 

1870. What time would that be? — Generally the 
next day or the day afterwards. 

1871. When you have waited two days you begin 
to think of Mr. Grimes? — No, my anxiety would 
be always to have it removed on the first day ; but 
there may arise conditions to interfere with that, for 
instance there may be frost, but I merely mention 
that to show we cannot be stuck with the refuse — 
it is almost impossible. 

1872. Dr. R. L. Swan. — What are the substantial 
objections to the use of the Corporation abattoir ? — 
The present one is inconvenient. 

1873. As regards its situation ? — Yes, the present 
abattoir, but generally speaking there are a good 
many objections. 

1874. Could you enumerate them?— If you have 
a slaughter-house at the rere of your premises, and 
it is well conducted and not offensive I think that 
it also ensures that the public will get a cheaper meat 
supply, because the expenses are less, but that would 
be a minor consideration. 

1875. Has that any appreciable effect on the price 
of meat to the consumers ? — No, I don’t think so. 

1876. Then that objection falls jo the ground; 
don’t you think that the Corporation in going 
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the great expense of erecting an abattoir must have 

been guided by considerations of public health? 

Yes. I suppose their considerations were right, but 
I think it has not been proved that our slaughter- 
houses were kept in an unsanitary condition or were 
injurious to public health — dealing with the bulk of 
them. 

1877. Are there as many slaughter-houses now as 
there were some years ago? — No, I think not ; sixty- 
three is the number now, I think. 

1878. When were the others removed? — I think 
I the clearing of this park up hero removed some of them 
1 by Act of Parliament. I think the Corporation brought 

one in Ormond Market. 

1879. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — There are 
only fifty-three at present, and I suppose if you get your 
own price you have no objection to have the whole 
of them bought out ? — It would take a considerable 
sum, I think. 

1880. Wasn’t that your principal contention in 
1890 when a gentleman from your association wanted 
such a price that we could not give it? — I was not 
connected with the Association at that time, Aider- 
man Meade. 

1881. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do you think there is an 
advantage to the public in having a properly con- 
ducted inspection of meat by skilled officials?— I 

' alluded to frozen meat. 

1882. I am alluding to all meat — butcher meat 
as well as frozen meat, but as you are connected with 
butcher meat, I will speak of butcher meat? — I think 
it goes without gainsaying. 

1883. Do you think the business of inspection is 
I likely to be as easily conducted or as properly con- 
ducted in one or two public abattoirs as in fifty 
private slaughter-houses ?— I think it can be equally 
well inspected. 

1884. And clo you think the same number of in- 
spectors can inspect fifty slaughter-houses as efficiently 
as two abattoirs ? — I have no late experience of the 

• abattoir. 

1885. Do you think the same number of inspectors 
will equally efficiently inspect fifty or sixty slaughter- 
houses about the city as they could inspect two ? — I 
hardly think they could. 


1886. I think it is obvious that they could not; and 
to that extent therefore the public abattoir would be an 
advantage — there would be public economy ? — I was 
going to mention that I have gone to the abattoir 
and have seen carcases of meat hanging there that 
would not he allowed into any other Dublin slaughter- 
house-most repulsive-looking carcases. They came 
from the country. They were the carcases of 
smothered cattle and pigs that had been smothered 
in the city. They were hanging up side by side 
with good Dublin butchers’ meat, and this thing was 
going on for a considerable time — in fact what 
called my attention to it was when we were getting 
ready for the Winter Show, and were erecting 
slaughter-houses on the premises of the Royal Dublin 
Society. I brought an engineer to the abattoir to 
get plans, and really the man said it was disgraceful 
to see such carcases hanging side by side with prime 
Irish Dublin butchers’ meat. 

1887. What inference do you draw from that ? — 
That we could conduce our business better in private 
slaughter-houses than the Corporation can do in the 
abattoir. 

1888. Alderman Dowd. — When was that visit 
paid ? — I think it is about three years ago — when we 
took the premises from the Royal Dublin Society. 

1889. Chairman. — It must be further back than 
three years ago ? — There was no separate chamber for 
these diseased carcases — they were put side by side 
with the good meat. 

_ 1890. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Were they 
diseased? — Unquestionably. While we were there a 
pig came in as black as the ace of spades — it had been 
smothered somewhere in Dublin. 

1891. That does not say much for the way the 
abattoir is conducted ? — It is an absolute fact. 

1892. Dr. T. Thomson. — But it is the advantage 
or disadvantage of public abattoirs properly con- 
ducted as compared with private slaughter-houses 
that I asked you about. Y ou are comparing a public 
slaughter-house that you allege to be badly conducted 
with private ones that you allege to be well conducted, 
and that does not affect the general issue? — I would 
look for perfection in the abattoir as they had given 
us so much criticism. 


Dr. J ohn Barton examined by Dr. R. L. Swan. 


1893. You are a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland ? — Yes, sir. 

1894. And you have been an Examiner in the 
College?— Yes. 

1895. You are Medical Officer of No. 1 South 
City Dispensary ? — Yes, sir. 

1896. What part of the city does that include? — 
Prom about Francis-street clown to the South Cir- 
cular-road, and down to the river, and from that on 

I the Prison at Kilmainliam. 

: 1897. Now, with regard to the inhabitants, what 

class as a rule live in that district ? — Well, in Thomas- 
i Afreet and James’s-street they are chiefly fairly good 
j “opkeepers, and in the rest of the district they are 
| yer 7 largely artisans and labourers, 
j 1898. Have you any of the very lowest class ? — 
| Indeed there are a good many. 

| 1899. Living where? — In the courts and alleys. 

1900. In what class of houses? — The houses are 
Brtta, ll, and the rooms are small. 

I 1901. They are generally two-story houses in these 
| c °trts and alleys in your district? — Yes; sir. 

; 1902. And, I suppose, sometimes three stories? — 

t Yes. 

1903. Houses that were at one time suitable for 
I a better class of inhabitants? — Yes, sir. 

| 1904. What is the sanitary condition of these 

houses now, as a rule? — The sanitary condition of 
is fairly good. The sanitary condition of the 
district, I may say, is immensely improved since I 


came to it. I have been there eighteen years this 
month, and all the sanitary condition of the district 
has been immensely improved. 

1905. Through what means? — Largely through 
the fact that the worst of the houses were thrown 
down. There was a lane at the Royal Hospital, 
which had some very bad-class houses, and that 
has been thrown down altogether. There were some 
very bad houses in Basin-lane, in James’s-street, and 
they were also thrown down, and some very fine 
two-story houses built instead. In Bow-lane the 
Corporation removed the whole area, and built what 
I think they call artisans’ dwellings ; and then in 
Kilmainham there were some very bad cottages, and 
they have all been thrown down, and a fine row of 
two-story houses built instead. There are, of course, 
a good number of old and bad houses remaining, 
but still a large number of those there when I first 
came to the district have been removed altogether. 

1906. Is the work of the sanitary inspector well 
done as far as you can form an opinion? — Well, I 
have very little to do with the sanitary in- 
spectors — they have to report direct to the Public 
Health Committee here, and they only come to me 
when they consider a house is very bad, and they 
think it ought to be closed, and then they wish me 
to inspect the place and write a report on it. 

1907. Have you often had occasion to act on the 
initiative and make the report yourself? — Yes, of 
course I do; if I see a house dilapidated I fill up a 
form and send it down here. 
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1908. Is that acted on? — I cannot say, for I 
rarely hear any more about the report I send in, 
and I may not be in the house again. Some of 
these things I reported on have not been changed, 
but then I suppose the Corporation officers thought 
that my view of the matter was not the correct one. 

1909. Such as what? — There were some houses I 
suggested should be closed, and they have not been ; 
but, of course, I only go in to visit the people, and 
I see the hall, and I go into the yard, and if I see it 
bad, I simply write a general report that I have 
been through such a house, and that it is very dirty 
and dilapidated, and that it ought to be cleaned and 
repaired. 

1910. What is the general condition of the sani- 
tary accommodation in these two-story houses in- 
habited by the worst class, in these courts you refer 
to? — The sanitary accommodation is certainly bad. 

1911. Describe what it usually is? — I think in 
some places it is defective in quantity — I don’t think 
the number of closets is at all sufficient ; I think the 
number of them should be increased. 

1912. What is the general number in a house? — 
Sometimes there would be two or three houses with 
only a common place of resort, where there should 
be two, or perhaps three, closets. 

1913. How do they obtain access from the 
different houses to this accommodation ? — This 
accommodation is generally some little distance 
away. 

1914. In a yard? — Sometimes, in a yard. 

1916. That is a common yard? — Yes. 

1916. Is the maintenance of these closets effi- 
ciently performed — are they kept clean ? — It is fairly 
good, but I think the Corporation send round and 
have them washed out every day. 

1917. What is the condition of the staircases in 
these courts? — They are bad, and very dirty. 

1918. Are you of opinion that the habits of this 
class of people has a great deal to say to the state 
of health? — The general dirt in which they live; 
yes, of course, it has. 

1919. You find there is a great absence of know- 
ledge as to the necessity of ventilation amongst the 
poorer class? — Indeed there is. 

1920. You find the air very vitiated in their 
rcoms? — Yes. 

1921. And you cannot persuade them it is in- 
jurious? — No, sir. 

1922. What about the notification of infectious 
diseases in your district? — I am bound to notify 
every case I see, but, of course, as to the cases that 
are seen by other medical men, I don’t know any- 
thing about them. 

1923-4. Have you found the hospital accommoda- 
tion insufficient? — For infectious cases, up to three 
months or four months ago-, when a quarrel came on 
between the Cork-street people and the Board of 
Guardians, it was not defective; you were always 
able to write an order and send it to Cork-street, 
and the people were removed, and that was a very 
satisfactory arrangement until this unfortunate 
quarrel arose. When the new Local Government 
Act came into force, the Cork-street people and the 
Guardians all began to fight, and we were not able 
to get patients admitted at all. 

1925. Dr. T. Thomson. — Wbat is the condition of 
the yard paving of the poorer property in your 
district? — Some of the yards are not paved, some 
of them are the ordinary earth, and some of them 
are paved with round cobble stones, and, of course, 
a few of them are concreted, but very few of them 
are. 

1926. I suppose you take the view that an un- 


paved yard or a yard paved with cobbles is not a 
satisfactory state of things? — Indeed it is not. 

1927. You think these yards ought to be properly 
paved? — If they were concreted it would be better. 

1928. Would that conduce to the cleanliness of 
the inmates of the houses? — Yes, very greatly. 

1929. As regards house refuse in these houses in 
your poorer districts, have you any observations to 
make? — The refuse is fairly well removed, because 
most of these tenement houses are provided with 
these iron buckets, and the Corporation cart come3 
round every day, I think, and removes them. I 
think that is fairly well looked after, but I think 
there are a great many matters thrown into them 
that they were never intended for, and they are fear- 
fully offensive when being emptied into the carts. 

1930. But in the main you are satisfied with the 
removal of the refuse in your district? — I think that 
is done as well as you could expect it to be done. 

1931. Is there any overcrowding in the houses 
in your district? — I think that, sometimes, in some 
of these small rooms, there is a larger number than 
you would wish to see in them, but I don’t think it 
is very excessive, except when a large family gets 
into a small room. 

1932. Have you, in your district, any alleys which 
are not under the control of the Corporation? — -Yes, 
sir, there are some ; and they are the worst I have 
to deal with. 

1933. What are the objectionable features about 
them? — What you spoke about a little while ago — 
the yards are not properly paved. 

1934. The alleys are not properly paved? — Yes, 
sir. 

1935. And are they kept properly clean? — Well, 
they are not. 

1936. What would you suggest by way of remedy? 
— That they should be under the control of the Cor- 
poration — they are the only controlling body that 
could do anything with them. 

1937. Have you any slaughter-houses in your dis- 
trict? — There are a few in James’s-streefc— that is 
all. Personally, I have only been in one ; there was 
a complaint by a neighbour that the slaughter-house 
was offensive, and the Corporation officer came down 
and ordered me to inspect the place. I inspected it, 
and, certainly, when I inspected it, it was as clean 
as any place could be. He is a very big man in 
business, and his place was certainly kept as clean 
as it could possibly be kept — that was at the time 
I saw it, and I never inspected it but the once. 

193.8. That was the only instance in which you 
inspected a slaughter-house? — I think that is the 
only butcher's shop in the district. 

1939. Have you any dairy yards in your district? 
— I don’t know of any. 

1940. Is one of the Corporation depots to 
which refuse is removed, situated in your district? — ■ 
No, sir, not in my district, but in the district of 
my colleague, who dropped dead the other day. It 
is in the Marr owbon e4ane district, and there is an- 
other on the banks of the canal where refuse is 
shot, but these two depots are in the other sub-dis- 
trict. 

1941. You have nothing to say to them? — I know 
they are there, but I have nothing to say to them. 

1942. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — As to the 
removal of refuse, I suppose you consider that if 
the pails, instead of being emptied at the house, were 
put into the dust cart and taken away to the depot 
and cleansed there of the foul matter put into them, 
it would be an improvement? — A very great 
improvement indeed. 

The Committee then adjourned. 
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EIGHTH DAY —THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE RESUMED THE INQUIRY AT 11 o’OLOOK, A.M. 

Present : — Charles P. Cotton, Esq., M.Inst. c.e., Chairman ; the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c. ; 
J. W. Moore, m.d., President Royal College Physicians, Ireland; Mr. R L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; Theodore Thomson, Esq., m.d., Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Dr. George Burbidge 

1943. Dr. Moore. — Y ou are a Graduate in Arts 
and Medicino of the University of Dublin? — I am. 

1944. And a Diplomate in Public Health or State 
Medicine ? — Yes. 

1945. You have given considerable attention to the 
question of sanitation ? — I have. 

1946. And for many years? — Yes, for some years. 

1947. Yon also have a large practice on the south 
side? — Yes, I have been in practice for twenty years. 

1948. You are anxious to give evidence first on the 
defects in the present method of dealing with the 
house-bin removal of refuse ? — Yes, that is a subject 
which has interested me for some time. 

1949. We shall be glad to hear what you have to 

; say ? — Yes. What pressed the matter on my notice 

was that I was so often offended when passing 
through the streets by the removal of those dust-bins 
into open carts, namely, from the odour developed, and 
also from the blowing of the dust about into the faces, 

' and, presumably, into the lungs, of the passers-by, 
and also into shops where foodstuffs were exposed in 
open vessels ; and it struck me as being a mode of 
dealing with it which was capable of improvement. I 
think, of course, it is a great advantage to have the 
immediate or quick removal of rubbish of this kind, 
and I look on the measure itself as one of great im- 
provement. I look upon the removal by the method 
of dust-bins as a groat improvement and advantage ; 
hut I think the method itself could be improved so as 
to make it dustlcss practically, and to expedite it and 
save time, with that view I made a rough drawing 
before I came down to give you an idea of it. It 
might, perhaps, be an idea in the right direction. 

And the other thing that I would suggest, and which 
haa forced itself on my attention with regard to the 
■ dust-bins, is about their contents. I have often 
observed that the contents of the dust-bins have been 
anything but what they were intended or ought to be. 

I will give you an example. Last Friday I was in 

; George’s-court on some business 

| 19 50. Right Hon. Alderman Mbade. — W here is 

\ George’s-court? — It is off George’ s-street. 

I 1951. Dr. Moore. — S outh Great George’s-street ? 

| "Yes ; just above DockrelTs, on the opposite side, 
j 1952. Close to Messrs. Pirn’s? — Well, it is in close 
I P r °ximity to it — about 200 yards above Pirn’s, near 
| ^eplien-street — parallel to Stephen’s-street. A very 
■\ ie osely populated court it is, and in a densely popu- 
i neighbourhood — and the contents of that bin 

¥ere , besides ashes, decomposing vegetables, pieces of 
®6at, and a large quantity of size, and also a eon- 
| S1< krable quantity of human excreta. It was rather 
I damp. 

I 1953. At what hour of the day was that ? — Be- 
I ^* een 12 and 1 as far as I remember. I think from 
tolf-past 12 to 1 o’clock, or thereabouts. I have 
i Plton observed before that the contents were defiled 
I ® a similar manner ; in fact one can never be sure 
; 0 . w l* a t the contents may not contain. Possibly they 
"‘ght contain tubercular spits, or the seeds of typhoid 


White examined. 

or other infectious diseases ; and therefore it is an 
undesirable thing to have dust from such receptacles 
blowing out into the streets. 

1954. It is not the usual practice for these dust- 
bins to be left full, as you describe this one in 
George’s-court, till 12 or 1 in the day ? — Ho. I have 
not observed it as late as that. 

1955. They are usually emptied early in the 
morning? — Yes; but I give that example, not as au 
exceptional condition as regards removal, but merely 
as one which I have observed lately of the contamin- 
ation or defilement of the contents. 

1956. Now, what is the method which you propose 
to substitute ? — The method that I propose to sub- 
stitute — I have made a little diagram of it here. It 
is a method that can be adapted to the existing carts ; 
and I hand it to the Committee for inspection. I 
think it is a time when suggestions for improvements 
are demanded rather than finding fault with existing 
conditions. It is a box or bin with a sliding door. 

1957. Briefly describe it. — It is furnished with a 
sliding door, and it is filled in the ordinary way. At 
the other end of the bin there are two rings, for the 
purpose of lifting it in the way I will describe pre- 
sently. That bin is provided with two flanges, which 
slide into a slot, which you will see just figured on 
the top of the other bin, on which it is designed to 
fit. The other bin I would call a tank, and that is 
capable of being fitted or laid into the existing carts. 
It is also furnished with a sliding door, also fitting 
into a grooved slot. The bin, lettered “ A,” is filled 
in the ordinary way, and by means of a small winch, 
which would be placed at the side of the cart, it is 
easily lifted by one man into its position on the top 
of the tank, with its refuse inside. It is laid iu posi- 
tion and shoved with its flanges fitting into the 
grooved tank and into position ; the sliding door of 
the tank is then withdrawn, and then the contents 
fall into the tank. It is then removed, and when it 
is carted away to a suitable goal for its reception, the 
refuse is removed in a similar way, by opening the 
dust-tight door of the tank. It is simply an improve- 
ment on the present existing method ; and I th ink 
it would not only be an improvement in that direc- 
tion, but would save time also, as I think that one 
man could manipulate this, he having the necessary 
machinery to raise this weight without the assistance 
of another. It would be practically dustless, of 
course — the rubbish would fall from one closed re- 
ceptacle into the other closed receptacle. 

1958. So far with regard to your improved dust- 
bin. Now, have you personal knowledge of the 
origin of any disease in Dublin from the condition of 
the dust-bins, or the system of removal of house 
refuse ? — Well, I have not traced any case specifically, 
but I think it is a very undesirable thing to have it. 

1959. Would you mention any diseases that you 
think might possibly be spread through the agency of 
these incomplete dust-bins and unsatisfactory remoyal? 
— Well, I think it quite possible that tuberculosis 

P 2 
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miglit be spread, and also — more probably — typhoid, 
or at least, if not this, some forms of gastro-intestinal 
troubles, such as diarrhoea. 

1960. Would it be possible for scarlatina to be 
spread ? — Oh, very. 

1961. Would it be possible for pneumonia to be 
spread ? — It would be quite possible. 

1962. What is your experience of pneumonia as 
a contributory cause of the high death rate! — I think 
it is one of the contributories at least. 

1963. And an important one ? — An important one. 

19G3a. You are anxious to tell us something about 

the proximity of manure heaps and water-closets to 
milk supplies from your personal observations? — Yes. 
Nearly all I intended to say about that has been 
already said, and the only thing I was wishing to 
say was that by some original experiments on the 
subject I satisfied myself and others that bacteria 
rise in the vapour which emanates from substances 
which contain these microbes, and are vapour-carried 
as well as air-carried. What I mean is that formerly 
it was understood that these microbes were carried in 
a dry state. I satisfactorily established that they 
were also contained in vapour which rises from the 
source of contamination, and I easily was enabled to 
infect milk by excluding all other modes of transit, 
and only leaving the vapour transit possible. And, 
therefore, in connection with these manure heaps, I 
think that, as they are a source of contamination, it 
is a dangerous thing to have manure heaps, especially 
when made up of materials such as I have described, 
in proximity to dairies, or in areas where there are 
dairies located. 

1964. Is it your personal experience that such a 
state of things does exist in Dublin? — I think it 


does. In a place that I know of — in Marrowbone- 
lane, there is or has been — I have not seen it within 
the past few months — a large collection of such 
material. And you know from your knowledge of 
Dublin that there are a number of dairy-yards located 
about there — in Brabazon-street and Pimlico and 
those places — and, besides that, it is a densely 
populated part. 

1965. Do you consider that this vapour conveyance 
of pathogenic bacteria would be in existence in con- 
nection with the ventilators in the streets — the sewer 
ventilators? — Yes, I do. 

1966. The temperature of these sewers is some- 
times very high ? — It is, no doubt. 

1967. Quantities of warm water are discharged 
into them ? — Yes. 

1968. And, as the ventilators ventilate the sewers, 
is it possible that bacteria would be diffused by that 
agency also ? — It is quite possible ; and in connection 
with that, last year, the Commission may remember, 
that we had rather a phenomenal state of things in 
the city of Dublin — namely, we had practically an 
open sewerage, and large evaporating surfaces of 
sewage material, which were thrown up in banks for 
the purposes of main drainage ; and we had a rather 
warm and damp after part to the year up to 
Christmas, and I really do think that must have had 
an exceptional effect on the health of the inhabitants. 

1969. And on the death rate? — And on the death 
rate. 

1970. Is there any other point that you wish to 
bring before our notice ? — These were the only two 
points that I had anything in particular to say about, 
and they bear upon each other. 


Dr. Langford Symes examined. 


1971. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You are a Bellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland ? — I am, 
sir. 

1972. You are connected with one of our children’s 
hospitals ? — I am, sir. 

1973. As physician? — Yes. 

1974. Yisiting physician 1 — Yes. 

1975. You have paid considerable attention to the 
diseases of children ? — I have for several years. 

1976. And also to the literature on the subject? — 
Yes, 

1977. You have written yourself on the subject? — 

I have. 

1978. You are anxious to tell us something about 
the mortality of children in Ireland, and especially in 
Dublin? — Yes, sir; at the request of two members of 
the Committee I would like to say what I know on 
the subject. I will confine my remarks to that 
portion of the death rate which I particularly 
investigated with the late Dr. Grimshaw — namely, 
that of children under five years of age. These are 
some figures, and if you distribute them to the mem- 
bers of the Committee they will understand what I 
allude to. The returns are for the ten years from 1 886 
to 1896, from the annual reports of the Registrar- 
General, based on an analysis of 174,614 chil- 
dren’s deaths under five years. In Table 1, you will 
see 28,517 were in Dublin, 26,110 in Belfast, 6,355 
in Cork, and 2,696 in Limerick. You will observe 
that in Dublin out of every 1,000 children born, 
171-2 died in their first year. This has improved, 
as I see, by the charts on the wall. What 1 speak of 
is the ten years ending 1896. By these figures it ap- 
pears that the Dublin record is the highest in Ireland, 
but several of the English towns have far exceeded us 
in this matter ; so Dublin is by no means the worst ; 
in fact we compare satisfactorily with the English 
cities. In Liverpool, for instance, the figure was 180, 
and Manchester 177, and many others of them, I 
understand, are worse. Also, I draw attention to the 
fact that Dublin has improved in this matter ; for, 


according to the paper that I have here by Dr. 
Grimshaw, which he kindly gave me, for the ten 
years ending 1888, it was as high as 184, whereas for 
the ten years ending 1896, it was only 171-2; and 
the charts on the wall will show that we are going 
down, and we are now only at 170-4. So that, 
while we may be high, Dublin is improving in the 
matter of infantile mortality. Turning now to chil- 
dren under five years, you will see that in Dublin out 
of every 1,000 total deaths children under five years 
contribute 306-2, or very nearly one-third of the total 
death rate. That is a large proportion. It means that 
one out of every three funerals in Dublin is that of a 
child under five. But Belfast is far worse than Dublin. 
The Belfast returns show that more than half the 
total deaths are of children under five. 

1978. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Of the total 
deaths? — Out of every 1,000 deaths in Belfast 519-8 
were of children under five years of age. That is, 
more than one out of every two funerals in Belfast, 
are of children under five. So, though we are high 
in Dublin we are by means the worst. 

1979. That was for 1896 ? — The ten years ending 
1896. The conditions of living in Belfast are, of 
course, different. Secondly, coming to the diseases 
which produced this death rate, the causes of the mor- 
tality you will see in Tables 3, 4, and 5. Table 5 
shows the registered diseases and actual causes of 
these deaths for children under one year and for chil- 
dren under five years, and the most fatal those 
from, one to eleven— are the same for both ages. The 
Registrar-General’s report does not specify these 
diseases, specially for our towns ; but we know 
that these deaths occur mostly in our cities, and it 
may be taken as a proportionate distribution ot the 
diseases that occur in towns. They show the_ causes 
of infantile mortality in their order of import; 
ance in Table 5. These figures show :— Atrophy, 
32,062; convulsions, 25,261; bronchitis 24,773, 
whooping-cough, 11,456; diarrhoea and dysentexy, 
8,383 ; tabes mesenterica, 7,564. 
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1980. Dr. J. W. Moore. — That is tuberculosis? — 
Tuberculosis of the mesenteric glands. Then measles, 
7,557 ; pneumonia, 5,868; croup, 5,509 ; tubercular 
meningitis, 5,069. Examining these diseases, one 
important fact is shown, that they are medical diseases 
and not surgical. So the subject of infantile mor- 
tality affects us physicians and not the surgeons. 
They evidently die from medical diseases, and I am of 
opinion that, in this respect, all our children’s hospitals 
should have large medical wards, all of them under 
physicians, for the reception of these diseases. 

| 1981. Chairman. — Are the numbers that are given 

| as the deaths under five years exclusive of the ones 
5 under one year ? — No; it includes them all. The second 
'•$ includes the first. The second are the totals under 
five years. Now, coming to the cause of some of 
these diseases, they are extremely involved, and I will 
select one with which I am thoroughly conversant. 
Diarrhcea epidemic is, I think, generally considered 
an index of the sanitary condition of towns. It is 
due to two causes : — first, unwholesome, improper,' or 
excessive feeding — bad feeding ; and, secondly, to 
infected milk. The children of the poor eat the 
most unwholesome things, and a great deal of dirt 
along with them. Among the upper classes the food 
may be unsuitable, but among the lower classes it is 
i very often unwholesome and poisonous in addition. 

I lt is very remarkable that in times of great distress — 
such as the Lancashire Cotton Strike, and the Siege 
j of Paris, the infantile mortality is largely reduced, 
ij and the adult increased, the explanation being that 
the scarcity of food compels the mothers to nurse the 
children themselves, and artificial feeding — the great 
I cause of these deaths — is abolished altogether. 
J Another cause arises from the ground surface. Every 
summer and autumn we lose thousands of children 
from diarrhoea ; and it has been proved by Dr. 
Bussell, by a series of investigations which he made 
in Glasgow, that it is not due, as was then thought, 
to the water, for he found the death rate from 
diarrhcea among children under five is exactly what it 
was thirty years ago, whereas for five years and over it 
is less by more than half, owing to the improved water 
supply. Therefore, improved water supply does not 
save our iufants ; but it does the older ones. It is in 
July, August, and September, when the air is very 
lot, from the heat of the summer, that the disease 
occurs, and it lias been proved that it is due to bacterial 
fermentation in the surface of the ground which 
infects the milk, and these children are almost entirely 
fed on milk. Dr. Ballard, in reporting to the Local 
Government Board, in 1897, found that summer 
diarrhcea closely follows the indications of the 4-feet 
earth thermometer 

kl982. That is a thermometer four feet from the sur- 
face? — Yes. And it only begins when the temperature 
is over 58° F. ; ancl in the food the micro-organism s 
develop as in the soil ; and when the milk takes the 
infection — milk being the principal food of the 
children — they die from it. Hence, it is exceedingly 
■1 P r °bable, as he concludes, that the diarrhcea 
15 due to germs in the surface of our 
ground in the superficial layers of the earth. All 
these diarrhmal diseases could be prevented by atten- 
j tion to the following three matter's — the difficulty is 
4 I 11 the organising of them : — first, feeding — the 
instruction on and regulation of children’s feeding ; 
; secondly, purification of the ground and streets, and 
i thirdly, purification of the milk. Milk laboratories 
been established with that object in other 
places. In 1891 the first one was opened in 
Boston, and since then they have been opened 
to nearly all American cities, and in London and 
St. Helen’s. In St. Helen’s, last August, the Cor- 
poration opened an infants' milk depot for the sup- 
plying of children with milk, and a milk laboratory ; 
j the experiment is being watched with interest. 
| milk is mixed with cream, sterilized lime 
yster, sugar and distilled water, and it is placed 
air-tight bottles. It is sterilized, and it is declared 
-■and, indeed, it is a certain fact that it is per- 


fectly free from germs ; and it is distributed to the 
people of St. Helen’s, and they have thus a supply 
perfectly free from germs. Instruction on feeding 
is probably outside sanitary affairs, but it counts for 
a great deal, and it is a measure which, I think, 
should be taken — in order to get the poor people 
instructed in the matter some way or other. With 
regard to the purification of milk, some such pro- 
posal as the following is suggested : that our cows 
should be grass-fed by pasture only; all stall-fed 
cows — if existing — should get green fresh food, and 
no fermented foods ; they should have a pure water 
supply, and he kept very clean; the dairies should 
be carefully cleaned and washed; they should be 
examined, and healtby animals only allowed to be 
milked condemned animals should be at once 
removed. A Government licence should in all cases 
be obtained to sell milk, and cow-houses should be 
constructed so that they can be easily washed down 
with hose and water, and disinfected. Consumptive 
people should not be admitted to dairies; and the 
milk cans should be of regulation size and shape, 
so as to be cleansed with ease. If the milk is thus 
seen to in sum m er, this summer diarrhcea will 
entirely disappear. 

1983. Chairman. — You are aware that there is 
a large amount of brewers’ grains used in the feed- 
ing of dairy cattle? — Personally, I have no know- 
ledge. 

1984. Well, assuming that it is, do you disapprove 
of that? — I say it. is worse than grass. I think grass 
is much better. 

1984a. Mr. It. L. Swan. — You mentioned fer- 
mented food. You mean food under fermentation? 
—Yes. 

1985. Do you think that brewers’ grains would be 
likely to produce that? — It would be quite likely to 
produce it. 

1986. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — How would 
you feed the cows in winter? — I would give them 
hay, grass, and oats, or beet. 

I am afraid you would not get much milk. 

1987-8. Dr. J. W. Moore. — With regard to the 
death rate from diarrheeal diseases, it was pointed 
out: the other day by Sir Charles Cameron that that 
group of diseases was less fatal to infants in Dublin 
than in other large towns of the United Kingdom. 
Do you consider that that redounds to the credit of 
Dublin, or is it probably due to climatic conditions? 
— I think it may be both, because certainly climate 
is the prime cause, but dirt is also necessary, and in 
cities where the heat is greater than here they 
will naturally have a higher mortality from 
diarrheeal diseases — London particularly so. I was 
studying in London in 1896, when we had a very 
hot summer, such as last summer was, and the 
death rate in London from this disease was 
app allin g. Another thing that we are fortunate in 
here in that respect is that the people are so poor 
that they cannot afford to feed the children arti- 
ficially, and they nurse them till they are a couple of 
years old. That saves them from these diseases. 
They are fed with mother’s milk, which does not 
poison them, whereas the other mi l k might not be 
pure in hot weather. 

1989. Do you approve of that hyperlactation, or 
long-continued nursing at the breast ?-— No ; certainly 
not for more than twelve months. I think, however, 
it would be better than taking poisonous milk. Then 
in measles and croup there is an enormous mortality 
among infants. Croup is really diphtheria, and it 
is more common than is generally known. It was 
proved by Sir Eichard Tbome-Thome that the cause 
of diphtheria is vegetable decomposition and damp. 
It is a germ disease, and is often due to the sub-soil 
water. And, therefore, the attention of engineers 
should be drawn to this matter, so they might inves- 
tigate the sub-soil water as the cause of the diph- 
theria. Two more of the causes are tabes mesen- 
terica and tubercular meningitis. The evidence 
given at the Tuberculosis Commission, which, I 
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think, is sitting now, would be very valuable as far 
as these go. Two more diseases — the first two and 
the main causes of the death rate among children — 
are atrophy and convulsions, which terms are un- 
defined and insufficient, and at the present time, ill- 
understood. With regard to them, I will only 
remark that they point to the great necessity in 
Dublin of a well-organized children’s hospital, where 
these peculiar diseases would be studied, and taught 
to students and nurses in the same way as they are 
on the Continent, in Edinburgh, in London, and 
other centres. These are the diseases from which 
children are dying, and they should be admitted to 
our children’s hospitals as much as we possibly can, 
and instruction should be given on them both to 
nurses and students. 

1990. With regard to the head “ Convulsions,” is 
it not quite possible that the convulsions were either 
the initial convulsions of a zymotic disease, or the 
terminal convulsions of a zymotic disease, or one 
of its complications? — Yes; but it might not have 
any relation to a zymotic disease. 

1991. Did you see much of the recent epidemic 
of measles?— I saw a good deal of it in the locality 
of Leeson-park. I am physician to the Homes for 
Children, and we had forty cases there. I reported 
them to the Sanitary Authority, but I was told that 
measles was not notifiable. 

1992. That was the Rathmines district? — Yes. 

1993. You are aware that in a district only a few 
hundred yards away from that measles is notifi- 
able ? — Notifiable in the city. 

1994. And also in the Pembroke township? — Yes. 

1995. Do you think that that state of things is 
conducive to the working of the Notification of 
Infectious Diseases Act? — No; I think it compli- 
cates it immensely. 

1996. How did you deal with the epidemic of 
measles? — I communicated with Cork-street Hos- 
pital, and they took four or five cases in ; but the 
remainder were refused for some reason or other. 
We sent again; but they said they could not take 
them except under some peculiar regulations which 
the Trustees of my institution would not agree 
to. I was informed that these conditions were 
that children were to become paupers, or at least 
were to be entered through the "Onion into the hos- 
pital, and the Trustees refused to let them go. We 
had forty cases to deal with. The Meath Hospital 
took some, and Baggot-street Hospital also kindly 
took some. 

1997. With regard to the treatment of measles, 
car you imagine a widespread epidemic of measles 
existing without the hospital accommodation running 
short in a populous city like Dublin? Is not the 
hospital accommodation bound to run short in a 
widespread epidemic of measles? — Very likely. 

1998. Would it he a wise thing of the sanitary 
authorities to provide infectious hospital accommoda- 
tion for & disease like measles? — Well, I must say 
I believe it would be, if it was possible. 

1999. We found, the other day, that there were 
690 deaths from measles, in Dublin, during tbe last 
six months of the last year. Have you any idea of 
what the average death rate from measles is? — No ; 
I could not state it accurately, therefore I prefer not 
to give any figures. 

2000. Well, in round numbers? — Do you mean 
tbe percentage of those affected who died. 

2001. Yes? — I think a great deal in measles 
depends on the nursing, and I think that among 
the poor who are affected by it an enormous propor- 
tion die. But I think that in an hospital where the 
measles is taken care of the mortality from measles 
ought not to be high. 

2002. If the poo-r population of Dublin were 
better housed and looked after, and taught the 
principles of sanitation, would it not be quite 
possible to have a measles epidemic dealt with in the 
hemes of the poor? — It would be a great deal better 


than it is at present. But, summing up the subject 
of these children's deaths and their causes, the 
rational indication which seems to follow, is 
that the hospitals for our sick children should 
be improved, or amalgamated, and largely devoted 
to medical work under physicians; that those 
diseases should be taught both to students and 
nurses, and scientific instruction should be given. 
We see that the diseases are chiefly medical, and our 
surgical children’s hospitals are not responsible for, 
and are no relief to the death rate at all, because 
the surgeons’ children’s hospital, although it does 
an enormous amount of good work, of which I am 
myself a witness in my own hospital, yet the cases 
are not the bad ones; and we are rather in want 
of a large medical hospital or large medical wards 
in all our children’s hospitals. The surgical wards 
of these hospitals cannot be reproached for these 
deaths. 

2004. There are three children’s hospitals, at 
least, in Dublin? — Yes. 

2005. Would you describe them all as surgical 
children’s hospitals? — No; but I think in any chil- 
dren’s hospital the majority of the work should 
be physicians’ — as these statistics prove. I have no 
wish at all to depreciate the surgical work that is 
done ; it is most admirable, and we could not get on 
without it, but I think there is a grave deficiencv 
in our medical work. 

2005a. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What is 
the accommodation or number of beds in the three 
children’s hospitals?— I cannot tell you. I think, 
also, that as to the food of these children and in- 
fants, some instruction should be given, and, as 
you say, to try and educate these people further — 
which, of course, is, perhaps, outside the Sanitary 
Authority; but I think it would be beneficial. I 
would like to call attention to some causes of chil- 
dren’s deaths, which are really not within our reach, 
or a cause of sanitary blame in our city. This is a 
paper by Dr. Grimshaw, that he gave me. I refer, 
firstly, to the large proportion of the very poor in 
Dublin ; secondly, to the inferior house accommoda- 
tion of the artisan and labouring classes; thirdly, 
to the habits of the people, leading to negligence 
and drunkenness ; and, fourthly, negligence with 
regard to the care of children generally, and sick 
children in particular. These are, as I say, matters 
which are, I think, outside our sanitary authorities, 
and I think our sanitary authorities are not to 
blame in this matter. They are social conditions 
in the lower grades of the people, which immensely 
influence the children’s death rate. 

2006. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Have you cognizance 
of the intemperance amongst the poor? — I have 
copied the figures from Dr. Grimshaw. He con- 
trasts the drunkenness and the criminal statistics 
oi fourteen of the largest towns in the United King- 
dom. In Table 10 you will see what I am referring 
to; and it will be seen that Dublin heads the list. 
They vary from Bradford, with a drink rate of 1 • 5 
per 1,000 population, to Dublin, with 35 • 5 ; and the 
Bradford death rate is 19-2, and ours is 26-2. 
These, I should say, are the actual prosecutions in 
the police courts for drunkenness. 

2007. Is it your experience, from observation or 
otherwise, that whiskey is largely given to children 
going into zymotic diseases, with the object of bring- 
ing the rash out? — Yes, it is very common. Poverty 
is also drawn attention to — it is very great, and it 
i3 very important. According to Dr. Grimshaw’s 
figures, the professional and independent classes have 
a death rate among the children under five of 
18-2 per 1,000 living at this age pex-iod; the 
next class, 59 ■ 8 ; the artisan class, 72 ; and the 
inmates of workhouses and general servants’ class, 
116-9 — showing that the death rate of children 
under five is more than six times as great among the 
poor than amongst the rich. Poverty is an enor- 
mous cause of it. Another cause is the careless- 
ness, and this is shown by the death rate of children 
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who are not certified at all. Of the total deaths at 
all ages, he shows in that report that 12 • 3 per cent, 
were uncertified, but for children under one year, 
36 6, had no medical attendance at all, showing 
great carelessness. 

2008. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Whose 
paper is this? — A paper by Dr. Grimshaw. 

2009. Covering what period?— The drunkenness 
is for 1886. 

2010. One year?— Yes. The poverty is for the 
five years ending 1888. The house accommodation 
that he alludes to is from 1881 census, and in 1889 
the certificates alluded to. 

2011. Mr. R. L. Swan. — Have you formed anv 
opinion as to the advisability of closing schools 
during the prevalence of any epidemic of a zymotic 
disease, or made any difference between these 
diseases with respect to that advisability? — I think 
that it is a very difficult question, because the thing 
is isolation ; and if there is infection in a school — 
I may state that the children that I attend at the 
Home for Destitute Children go to school, and this 
measles epidemic showed me the advantages and 
disadvantages of this — I think they should be kept 
from the public, as far as possible, and, if they go 
home, they might spread infection at home, and, if 
they go to school, their neighbours will get it. I 
would say, put all the children in the same house, 
and don't let them mix in public at all. 

2012. We are talking of day schools? — I am 
speaking of a day school. They went to a day school 
in Leeson-park, and I prohibited it, and kept them 
in their own house. 

2013. Then you think it better not to have the 
school business proceeding during such an epidemic? 
—1 kept infected children away from it. 

2014. Would you prevent the attendance of a 
tuberculous child from school at any stage of the 
disease? — Where it is distinct and can be detected 
I think so, if it could be carried out. Tuberculosis 
is a communicable disease, we know, now, and it is 
very likely to be communicated in the school. 

2015. Would you bo in favour of notifying the 
existence of tubercular diseases in a child to some 
authority that would take cognizance of the fact? — 
I would; but I think the system under which it is 
to be notified should be modified from that under 
which we deal with scarlatina, and other diseases 
ot that kind. Our present regulations do not pro- 
vide for it. No doubt the Tuberculosis Commission 
will deal with that matter. . I think the medical 
officers of health should know where they are, and 
not to allow them to mix with other people, if 
possible. 


2016. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You had 
to deal with forty cases of measles, I think?— Yes; 
in a home. 

2017. And the result of your own treatment of 
the forty cases was very favourable? — All recovered. 
Two that were sent to the hospital died; but they 
may have been worse cases — not due to the hospital. 

2018. Therefore, measles, from the beginning, ia 
not a very deadly disease? — I do not think so — if 
properly cared for ; but among the poor, when 
neglected, and treated at home, I think it is an 
immensely fatal disease. 

2019. Amongst the poor, is it not the case that 
in the early stages it is thought to be a simple cold? 
— Yes. 

2020. And it is after the rash breaks out that 
they look upon it as infectious? — Yes. 

2021. And the difficulty of treating it is very 
much increased? — It is. 

2022. Dr. T. Thomson. — You are in favour of 

hospital accommodation for measles, I gather? 

Well, as Dr. Moore has drawn attention to it, it 
would be an enormous thing to do ; but I certainly 
would not approve — as a sanitarian or as a physician 
— of letting it run riot. 

2022a. Do you recognise that a measles epidemic, 
owing to its rapidity of development, and the enor- 
mous number of cases to Be dealt with, may be such 
that to provide hospital accommodation sufficient for 
an epidemic at its height would be a very serious 
matter? — I have no doubt it would, but at the same 
time the death rate is so high from measles, that it 
demands some attention. I do not say we are 
deficient in that, but it certainly is a thing that we 
cannot neglect, as a prevalent cause of death — 
whether by instruction — and I think that would 
cost nothing — or otherwise. 

2023. Looking at those figures that you put 
in regarding drunkenness in Dublin city, I see 
that your conclusion that in Dublin there is 
au unusually large proportion of drunkenness, is 
based solely on the criminal statistics of Dublin and 
other cities? — Yes; of course, that is not my work, 
but I produce it because the late Registrar-General 
was very intimate with the subject, and I thought it 
right to call attention to it. It is entirely based on 
criminal statistics. 

2024. No doubt you are aware that there is con- 
siderable room for mistaken deduction from statis- 
tics of that sort, because in some towns the police 
may be much more stringent than in others. You 
recognise that? — Yes. 


Dr. Ninian Falkiner, called and 

2025-6. You are a Graduate in Arts and Medicine 
of the University of Dublin, and a Diplomate in 
State Medicine or Public Health? — Yes. 

2027. You are also one of the Medical Officers of 
wo- 4 South City District? — Yes. 

2028. The population of it has been before us, I 
thmk? — The population is about 35,000. 

2029. And what is the density? — It is very hard 
to say, because it includes the principal squares of 
Dublin and Trinity College, so that it would be 
oard to say what the density is. It is very dense, 
however, in some parts — in the bad slums. 

2030. You were asked by Sir Charles Cameron 
10 report on the causes of the high death rate last 
autumn? — Yes. 

2031. At the time you were asked for a report in- 
j Uenza was not epidemic to any extent? — No. 

2031a. It was afterwards that it became epidemic? 
"res, it commenced about the end of the year; 
Measles commenced about the end of August, and 
ran °u to December. 

i 


examined by Dr. J. W. Moore. 

2032. Your opinion, under date December 7th, 
1899, was that the epidemic of measles then present 
in the citv had a great deal to say to the high death 
rate? — Yes. 

2033. For what reasons — the type, was severe? — • 
The type was severe, and the weather, also, was get- 
ting severe. 

2034. The type was severe? — Yes. 

2035. You are of opinion that the measles cases 
were very susceptible to secondary infections? — Yes. 

2036. The cases were in young children? — -Yes; 
all nearly under four years of age, just marking the 
recurrence of the last epidemic. 

2036a. Had you reason to believe that the death 
rate from measles so increased it? I want to see if 
you agree with Mr. Matheson’s view that people 
take a fatalistic view of the disease? — Oh, yes, I 
think so. 

2037. There is a widespread opinion that a child 
must have measles? — Yes, that is so. 
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2038. And that they cannot grow up to manhood 
or womanhood without having measles? — Yes, that 
is the view taken. 

2039. Does not that opinion also prevail as re- 
gards more serious diseases like scarlatina ? — I think 
so. 

2040. Your experience in the dispensary was that 
you were not called in to see cases at the beginning? 

. — In a good number of cases, but not in all ; and in 
a great number of cases I was uot called in at all. 
1 have a list of the number I attended, and they 
were all serious cases, and with serious complications. 
I was not called to half the number of cases of 
measles that I attended, nor one-fourth, nor one* 
tenth. It is when the children get bad with pul- 
monary affections that they send for the doctor. 

2040a. With what object is it that parents some- 
times send for the physician in such circumstances? 
— I don’t want to make any very general state- 
ment in the following remark, but I think in some 
cases, but by no means in the majority, they send 
in order that the doctor may certify. 

2041. In order to have a medical certificate of 
the cause of death? — Yes ; but that is not a frequent 
cause, but it does happen occasionally. 

2042. Why is it that dispensary patients are so 
anxious to get medical certificates of the cause of 
death? — Because it means they are to bury the 
children. They have no money, and they object 
very much to burial by the poor law authorities, 
and all the family are often in a burial society — they 
pay a penny or a halfpenny a week, and they get a 
few pounds to bury when the child dies. 

2043. Your experience is that there are a great 
many young children in Dublin insured, in fact? — 
Nearly all in those burial societies, nearly all. 

2044. Well, now, what was it brought about 
death in the case of many of these children, aided by 
surrounding circumstances ? — Pneumonia — broncho 
pneumonia. 

2045. With complications? — I saw three cases of 
cancrumoris and meningitis. I think those were 
the causes of death — pneumonia in the majority, 
cancrumoris in at least three cases, and several 
cases of meningitis. The meningitis cases did not 
all die; some recovered under treatment, so that it 
was not tubercular. 

2046. Were the surroundings of many of the fatal 
cases unsatisfactory? — Very bad; in nearly all the 
fatal cases the surroundings were bad. 

2047 . Was there a great want of means for keep- 
ing the children warm? — Yes. 

2048. Is it very necessary to keep them warm in 
measles? — Yes; the more ordinary treatment was to 
order a large sheet of cotton wool and liniment, and 
have the children wrapped up, and give them a mix- 
ture. 

2049. Was there a failure of proper nourishment? 
— In a great many cases. 

2050. With regard to the treatment of cases in 
their own homes, had you a difficulty in getting 
cases into hospital that you recommended? — There 
was a complete break down at the time; there was 
no hope whatever of getting children into hospital 
at the time ; it was impossible ; there was no place 
for them; I tried and failed. 

2051-5. Had you reason to believe that the avail- 
able beds were all occupied ? — I know nothing about 
that, and have no means of knowing. 

2056. Are the people very considerably over- 
crowded ? I don’t know ; I have a long list of tene- 
ment houses that I think ought to be closed, in my 
district, but I don’t think there is very much over- 
crowding amongst the poor in my district. 

2057. You reported to Sir Charles Cameron that 
you found four children ill in the same bed?— Yes; 

I found four children ill in the same bed on more 
than one occasion. On one occasion, they all. 
recovered ; they were living in a small room at the 


top of the house. In another case three died ; they 
all had pneumonia. In another case, three children 
died m the same house ; the woman was a widow 
and was badly off, and there was a tubercular taint 
in the family ; I had attended the father, who died 
of tuberculosis. Those three are very prominently 
in my mind. 3 

2057a.— Everyone knows your conscientiousness 
Dr. Falkiner, as a dispensary doctor; were you of 
opinion, during the recent epidemic, that you should 

have had assistance in your dispensary district 

medical assistance ?— I had better tell you what 
occurred. When the weather was getting severe 
and the epidemic increasing, on the 16th October I 
made a note in the return which I make to my 
Dispensary Committee. The note was — “The epi- 
demic of measles is increasing, its type is severe 
and the weather is getting severe also; I would 
recommend, as there is no hospital accommodation’’ 

that is the time we were suffering from that 
want — ‘I would recommend that district nurses 
specially appointed for fever cases should be ap- 
pointed, and that some ready means should be 
obtained for getting the ordinary necessities of life 
for these children, who were dying like flies from 
what was really a terrible plague in the city." My 
Dispensary Committee wrote a most civil reply 

2058. Did you make that communication to the 
Dispensary Committee?— Yes, and they made a civil 
reply, and sent forward my note to the Board of 
Guardians. It was discussed there, and the Board 
of Guardians repudiated their responsibility as the 
sanitary authorities, and said the Corporation were 
the sanitary authorities; and the thing ended there. 

2059. Did you know of the change of authority 
under the Local Government Act?— Well, I did not 
know; I was not aware of it exactly; I did not 
know they lost it. 

1 2060. Has not that change proved a misfortune 
within the last year ?— It is not fair to be too critical. 
Things are in a state of transition, and it is hardly 
fair to be too critical about the change in the sys- 
tem of legislation. That is the difficulty we were 
labouring under last year. Allow me to say, with 
reference to the Public Health Department of the 
Corporation, that it is always, up to this break- 
down, most admirable in its reception of any appeals 
I have made to it in going through my poor law 
practice. 

2061. At all events, you asked for nursing? — As 
there was no hospital accommodation. I asked for the 
next best thing to it — that two nurses should be 
appointed. 

2062. You are aware that we have in Dublin two 
excellent institutions? — I am; and I hope to say 
something more about it. 

2063. I should like it mentioned that we have in 
Dublin two excellent nursing institutions, the object 
of which is to supply district nurses for work 
amongst the poor — I allude to Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee Institute Fund, embracing St. Patrick’s Home 
and St. Lawrence’s Home. You are aware that these 
nurses are not allowed to attend infectious cases ? — I 
employ these nurses largely, and this accounts, if you 
will allow me to tell you, for the low death rate in 
my district by the devotion of their work; hut it 
would be absolutely wrong for me to send these 
nurses, who attend ordinary medical and surgical 
cases, to fever cases, and people who are at present 
benefiting by their services would refuse, and very 
properly refuse, to have them. It would be a crime 
to send these nurses to infectious cases. 

2064. Do you consider, as a Diplomate in State 
Medicine, that it would have been of great assistance 
to dispensary medical officers, when hospital accom- 
modation broke down, if a hand of trained fever 
nurses had been supplied, and sent into the dis- 
tricts? — I think that not only a band of trained 
nurses should be sent, but also extra doctors. It 
was a cruel thing to the people themselves, to put 
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the amount ot responsibility and work on the dis- 
pensary doctors of Dublin, which they had at that 
time. 


2065. Did you find it impossible to see the cases 
within a reasonable tune 1— I always saw my cases ■ 
sad I have seen some measles cases and pneumonia 
cases sixteen times. 

2066.. You recommended to Sir Charles Cameron 
that a. shed, should be built to accommodate 600 
and which would be in a fever locality ?— Yes. 

2067. Is there such a locality ?— There is I be- 
lieve ; and that shed has been built. 

2068. Where!— In the grounds of Cork-street 
Hospital. 

2069. But there was no money to open it? No- 

il was a pity a little hitch occurred. 

2070. Do you call it a little hitch Well, it re- 
sulted in very serious consequences; but it is over 
now, and cannot be helped. It should not be 
allowed to occur again. 

2071. I gather from the list of causes that you 
suggest that your opinion is that the tenement 
houses of Dublin are in a very unsatisfactory and 
dirty state? — I have made a few notes about the 
tenement houses. Although, as I said, my district 
includes a number of the squares of Dublin, it also 
includes most fearful slums. 

2072. Chairman. — Have you charge of the entire 
district of No. 4 South?— No; I have the western 
portion of it. My colleague’s tenement houses are 
net quite so bad as mine. Townsend-street is a 
mam artery of my district, and the houses in it 
are in an unsatisfactory condition; and, for your 
help, I have got a list of the houses which I con- 
sider in an insanitary condition, and I have also 
got the number of families, the number of rooms, 
and the number of persons. 

2073. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Have you sent that 
list to the Public Health Committee?— I have not. 

,, 20 J 4 - P r have you been in communication with 
the Public Health Committee? — Not exactly about 
this list; I have it only for the last two or three 


2076. When you find an insanitary tenement 
house, what steps do. you take?— 1 report it to Sir 
tliarles Cameron directly. 

20/6. That is not the universal practice? — It 
is the rule. 

Dr. J. W. Moore. — We had evidence to the con- 
trary the other day. 

, Right, Hon. Alderman Meade. — It ought to be 
tae rule, and I believe it is the rule. 

Dr. J. W. Moore. — It ought to be the rule. 
Witness.' -Thinking this list might be of use, I 
fl ave ma ^ e R out, and I want to suggest an idea 
a-t has come into my mind. Sir Charles Cameron, 
some time ago 

2077-80. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Are 
to refer to specific houses? 

Witness. — No. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I was going to 
ell you that you are not protected, in reference 
10 m 0Ur 6v idence, if you injure any. one. 

Witness . — I am not going to do anything of the 
Jr 11 *- Sir Charles Cameron, some time ago, told me 
at he had a scheme — he is only anxious that there 
3 ould be a scheme to improve the housing of the 
poor people of Dublin — he told me he had a scheme 
ere half a million of money might be spent in 
with, the worst class of tenement houses, 
building proper accommodation for the poor 
P e ople at present living in them. It is quite obvious 
witti Canno ^ 500 people out in my district, 

out providing some accommodation for them, 
rs the great difficulty that I and Sir Charles 
ameron are lying under, that if we close these 
uses the people would have to go to probably 
w cr8e ones. J 

fa ,.® 1 “ 83 - Chairman.— 500 persons, or 500 

ramifies? — 500 persons— I am talking of my dis- 


trict. -These are houses that ought to be closed, or 
very much improved. I would suggest that, say, 
five houses m each dispensaiy district should be, on 
consultation between Sir Charles Cameron and the 
medical officer in charge of the district, closed every 
year ; but that before they are closed accommoda- 
tion should be made somewhere by building proper 
accommodation for the tenants at a low rate, and 
t0 ^e occupation to, 
say, 200 or 300 of the population, are ready, the 

to do 8 a Sh S be ° ° Sed ' That WOUld be comm encing 

2084. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — How many 
dispensary districts are there ?— Eight, altogether j 
four on the north side and four on the south side. 
Supposing 100 of the worst houses were closed 
every year, a good deal would be done in that way 
ihere are a great number of sites at present 
occupied by closed houses— why should not these be 
obtained, and the ruins pulled down, and proper 
tenements built? I don’t see that this suggestion 
J 1S practicable, and I take the 

kberty of making it. As regards tenement houses, I 
must say, besides tenement houses, I would divide 
tDe owners of tenement property into classes. There 
are the owners of tenement property, who are very 
nearly as poor as the people whom they act as land- 
lords to. These poor people are constantly about 
the houses, and, although the house is tottering and, 
in my opinion, mrfit to inhabit, they are doing their 
best, and spending time- and attention on it. Then 
on the other hand, there are the houses which are 
an the hands of agents, who take more or less trouble 
about the business ; and there are some important or 
wealthy owners of property in my district who 
repeatedly refuse to obey the law. Although ap- 
proached over and over again by the sanitary 
authorities, they come into court and get dis- 
obedience notices served, and they won’t do anything. 

1 would be glad that those gentlemen would make 
up their minds to obey the very courteous methods 
bir Charles Cameron always takes, and have the 
places put into order. Another point about tene- 
ment houses is that I consider that the law which 
is m existence, and which is not carried out, should 
be earned out, namely, that the tenement house 
property should be whitewashed twice a year. That 
is not carried out because, I believe, the Corporation 
wont take the responsibility, and the owners won’t 
do it. If systematic and antiseptic whitewashing 
was carried out in the tenement houses of Dublin, 
the death rate would diminish. Whitewash in itself 
is antiseptic, and whitewash containing sulphate of 
iron and chloride of lime is antiseptic. I made 
suggestions of this kind, hut there is a difficulty 
about it, and they have not been carried out to my 
satisfaction. Another point I might mention in 
connection with the tenement houses is the dust-bin 
system, and I think the dust-bin system is a capital 
one, but, unfortunately, they are left outside the 
hall doors of houses for a long time, exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather. In Fitzwilliam-square, 
every morning, I see the contents being blown about, 
and I see unfortunate people, who live by picking 
up rags, working away and throwing the refuse 
about the streets. It .should be compulsory on 
owners of houses to sprinkle the dust-bins with some 
antiseptic solution. It is well known that the bac- 
teria which are so fatal to the human race, are, 
kept in liquid condition, inocuous if they are protected 
from being blown about. They really, except in 
drinking milk and water, are not very dangerous. 

If the dust bins were kept moistened with an anti- 
septic solution, a source of danger would be avoided. 

I think that is all I have to say on the subject of 
tenement houses. 

2085. Dr. J. W. Moore. — The provision of the 
law to which you refer as regards whitewashing or 
lime-washing, is the 93rd section of the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act of 1878. It says— “ The 
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keeper of a common lodging house shall, to the satis- 
faction of the Sanitary Authority, lime-wash the 
walls and ceilings thereof in the first week of each 
of the months of April and October in every year, 
and shall, if he fails to do so, be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding forty shillings, and, in the event of 
such failure, the work may be executed by the Sani- 
tary Authority, auc! the cost recovered in a summary 
manner.” That is the provision to which you refer? 
— Yes ; that is not carried out to my satisfaction. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — That is for common lodg- 
ing houses ; it does not refer to tenement houses. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — T hat is in refer- 
ence to common lodging houses. 

2086-7. Dr. J. W. Moore. — W ere you under the 
impression that it did apply to tenement houses ? — I 
was ; but I have been misinformed. I would suggest 
that the Corporation should make a bye-law to that 
effect. 

2088. Chairman. — T here are two classes of lodging 
houses referred to — one, common lodging houses, and 
the other, houses let for lodgings other than common 
lodging houses. A tenement house comes under the 
last category? — Yes. 

2089. .For which bye-laws are being framed now ? 
—Yes. 

2090. Right Hon Alderman Meade. — T here is no 
provision in the Act for tenement houses? — That is 
the reason it has not been carried out ; but it would 
be a very good law to make. 

2091. Chairman. — There is no provision in the law, 
but the Sanitary Authority are entitled to make bye- 
laws for cleansing and lime-washing, and for the 
paving of courts and yards ? — I would suggest to the 
Public Healtli Committee to make that bye-law. 

Sir Charles Cameron . — In the new bye-laws we 
provide for everything relating to the ’ cleansing, 
periodical and otherwise, of the house. 

2092. Chairman. — These bye-laws have not been 
confirmed yet 1 

Sir Charles Cameron. — Ho. 

2093. Dr. J. W. Moore. — With regard to tenement 
houses, you think that the owners of these houses 
should be compelled to employ charwomen to wash 
the stairs twice a week ? — Yes. 

2094. The staircases are sometimes very defective ? 
— Yes j and the people in the lower part of the house 
have all the trouble from the people belonging to the 
other part going upstairs. 

2095. Would you admit that to wash the staircases 
may lead to a positive nuisance ; they consist so largely 
of rotting wood, and the soap and water may remain 
in the wood for a long time ? — I don’t think there 
would be danger from soap and water. 

2096. In the early stages of an epidemic would you 
rely on isolation and disinfection ?— -Yes. 

2097. And, if the epidemic continued to spread, on 
the closing of schools — that is a point I want your 
opinion on as a sanitary expert — the closing of schools 
you say here, and it leads me to think that you are 
referring to day schools, that there should be a special 
inspector .to warn parents in whose houses there 
might be infection not to send children to the schools 
from such infected houses? — That refers to day 
schools. 

2098. Would you recommend the closing of board- 
ing schools? — No. 

2099. Might not the closing of boarding schools 
lead to the dissemination of danger? — Yes; they 
would in fact be very good hospitals. By closing them 
there would be a danger of spreading disease through 
the country, and the danger of travelling if they are 
affected. I listened to Dr. Langford Symes’ evidence, 
and the cause of his great success was that he had 
them in school as if they were in an hospital, and he 
had them under his own admirable care. 

2100. Now, as to closing day schools ? — It is a very 
serious question. 

2101. You would advocate the closing of schools 
during an epidemic of measles ? — Yes. 


2102. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — During an 
epidemic of small-pox or scarlet fever would you close 
the schools? — Scarlatina or small-pox are not so 
dangerous, to my mind, as measles. I don’t think I 
would close the schools in small-pox or scarlatina 
epidemics, but I think it is of great importance in the 
case of measles. 

2102a. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I s not it a great deal 
easier to check the spread of small-pox in the earlier 
stages than measles?— I don’t think it is; but, as I 
have already said, I think the fatalistic view comes 
in in the case of measles. 

2103. That is that nothing is done to check the 
spread of it ? — J ust so ; nothing is done in the case 
of measles by the parents of the children. 

2104. And measles is so readily infectious — you 
and I agree upon that ? — Yes. 

2105. Mr. R. L. Swan. — Is it not the duty of the 
Board of Guardians to provide medical officers to 
attend the sick poor ? — Yes. 

2106. Don’t they do it? — Yes. 

2107. And medicines ancl comforts ? — Yes. 

2107a. Is it not their duty to provide nurses for 

the sick poor ? — They have to provide midwives ; but 
I don’t think the Act of Parliament says anything 
about district nurses. There is a good deal of red- 
tapeism in the matter of dealing with the sick poor, 
and I don’t think it is right that there should be. 

2108. Is it not the law that the Sanitary Authority 
should provide nurses for the sick? — I don’t think 
it is. 

2108a. Are you aware that such bodies have been 
asked to provide nurses for the sick, and that they 
have said they had not the power ? — I think there is 
no power. I might add that the comparatively low 
death rate in my district is largely due to the great 
skill and attention of the Queen nurses ; and I think 
the law should provide a district nurse, paid by the 
Guardians, in every district in Ireland. In cases of 
epidemic an additional nurse ought to be appointed 
by the Sanitary Authority. 

2109. Thank you ; that is what I wanted to get 
at. 


2110. Dr. J.W. Moore. — Sir Charles Cameron men- 
tioned some sections of the Act of 1878 which were 
not put in force, dealing with these cases ; now, I 
have an idea that the sections are permanently in 
force? — Yes, they are in existence still. The 
Sanitary Authority would have the power to appoint 
medical men and anything else under the Order of 
the Local Government Board. 

2111. The 149th section provides that the Local 
Government Board may, from time to time, alter and 
revoke the regulations for all or any of the following 
purposes' — (1) for the speedy interment of the dead; 
(2) for house-to-house visitation ; (3) for the provision 
of medical, aid and hospital accommodation ; and (4) for 
the promotion of cleansing and disinfecting, and other- 
wise guarding against the spread of the disease. 
Now, medical aid includes nursing, to my mind 1 — It 
ought to include it. 

2112. Sir Charles Cameron. — I believe that was 
only intended to be done in cases of outbreak of 
cholera. It has not been done in my time even in 
cases of small-pox. 

2113. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Cholera is not endemic. 

2114. Dr. T. Thomson.— I believe _ you have some 
statistics with regard to the population of the tene- 
ment houses in your district ? — Yes. 

2115. Will you give us the number of houses of 
this kind in your district ? — I can do so. 

2115a. These are the houses you would wish to 
have closed ? — Yes. , 

2115b. Give us the number of houses, the number 
of rooms, and the population of the houses ? ere 


ire 171 families. 

2116. In how many houses ? — In 288 rooms. 

2117. How many persons in all 1 — 642 persons. 

2117a. Risht Hon. Alderman Meade.— How many 


houses ? — Thirty-four. 
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2118. Thirty-four houses— how many peisons did 
you say? — 642. 

2118a. Dr. T. Thomson.- Will you give us that 
table in regular form ? — I find now there are thirty- 
six houses, not thirty-four, 171 families, 288 rooms,- 
and 642 persons. I will check these figures again 
and send them to the Committee. 

2119. Subject to correction in small details, these 
figures are correct? — Yes. 

2120. Chairman. — Y ou will get a printed proof of 
your evidence, and you can make any needed cor- 
rections. 

2121. Dr. T. Thomson. — A ccording to your figures 
each family has more than one room on the average ? 
—Yes. I don’t think they are overcrowded in my 
district. 

2122. You don’t complain of the rooms in the 
tenement houses being overcrowded? -No, not in 
my district. 

2123. Generally speaking, you do not regard these 
houses as being kept in an exceptionally bad sani- 
tary condition ? — They are not. 

2124. Do you regard the sanitary accommodation 

as adequate? — No. I do not consider that one 

water-closet for' six families is adequate. 

2125. Is that the average in your district? — 
It is. 

2126. Would you suggest that the sanitary accom- 
modation should be increased ? — I would. 

2127. With regard to the paving of the yards in 
your district, wha t do you Bay ? — I cannot say much 
about it. Some of the yards are paved and some are 
not. 

2128. In wet weather the unpaved yards become 
dirty? — Yes, they become incubators of disease. 

2129. Does that discourage cleanliness in the 
houses ? — Very much. 

21 30. Would you suggest that these yards should 
be paved ? — Yes. 

2131. Have you in your district many lanes or 
alleys not under the control of the Corporation ? — 
There are not many. There is one in particular that 
is a great trouble at present. 

2131a. What is yourobjection to it? — It is simply 
an ashpit. 

2132. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I sn’t there one next 
your own house in Lower Leeson-street ? — I think the 
Corporation takes charge of that. It is a cul de sac. 

2133. Dr. T. Thomson. — W hat do you suggest 
about that place ? — I suggest that it be whitewashed 
and put in charge of the Corporation. Tire President 
of the College of Surgeons is interested in it, and he 
has promised to bear his share of the expense. 

2134. Mr. R. L. Swan. — I can bear out Dr. 
Falkiner’s statement. It is shocking and disgraceful, 
and cannot be kept right. 

2135. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — T he lane 
that you speak of as being particularly bad is that 
between Townsend-street and Brunswick-street ? — 
Yes. 

2136. Dr. T. Thomson. — Y our mortality figures 
bad reference to the epidemic of 1899, and principally 
concerned measles and influenza? — Yes. 

2137. That was a temporary thing ? — Yes ; apart 
from that, the death-rate from the condition of things 
^ Dublin is higher than you would care it to be. 

| am Registrar of the district, and I have registered 
165 deaths since the first of this year. 

35 0CK)8. P°P u l a bion of your district ? — 

2139. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — T hat is of 
«e whole district ? — Yes. 

2140. And these were the deaths in the whole 
district?— Yes. 

2141. Dr. T. Thomson. — H ow many deaths in your 
own immediate district? — I have made over 1,600 
entries in my medical book, but I have only signed 
eighteen death certificates. That does not include 
C48es - sent to the Union Hospital. It is only the old 

infirm and neglected people who go to the Union 


Hospital from my district, as there is no room for 
other's. I don’t consider that there has been at all 
a high death rate in my district. I give the district 
nurses full credit, and I believe they have had a great 
deal to say in keeping down the death rate. There 
are lots of people who must die if not looked after. 

2142. I don’t want the death rate for a short 
period— what is the death rate in your district for the 
last ten years or so ? — I think it is lower than gene- 
rally in Dublin. It is down near the river — which 
I think is in its favour — and I think the statistics 
will show that it is one of the healthiest districts 
m Dublin. It has many open spaces. 

2143. Dr. J. W. Moore. — T he figures are available 
and can be got ? — I think they are in the Registrar- 
General’s Office. 

2144. Dr. T. Thomson. — I f the whitewashing were 
carried out in the summer it would reduce zymotic 
disease very much ? — Yes. 

2145. And if the yards were paved it would reduce 
it still more ? — Yes. 

2145a. And you think that if the sanitary accom- 
modation were improved, it would help still further in 
that direction ? — I believe it would improve the public 
health of my district enormously. 

2146. Alderman Dowd. — What is the height of the 
tenement houses you spoke of — how many stories ? — 
Most of them are big houses of three or five stories 
each. 

2147. Do you think it would be well to have water 
up to the top of. these houses ? — Yes ; it would be of 
great benefit. 

2148. From a sanitary point of view? — Yes 

2148a. And you would have the means of carrying 

away the waste water as well ? — 1 would ; as it would 
enable them to live in comfort in their rooms. These 
poor women cannot have a servant, and it is a great 
hardship on them to have to carry water up and down 
several stairs. 

2149. Where there are five or six families in a house 
how many water-closets would you suggest? — If it 
were possible I would have a water-closet on each 
landing ; but that might be too much to expect. But 
there ought to be at least two water-closets ; one for 
males and one for females. 

2150. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — W ould you 


put these in the yards or inside the houses ? — Outside 
if possible. 

2151. You would have two for each tenement 
house? — Yes; for each four-storey tenement house. I 
would like to say one word more — it is" on an impor- 
tant subject — that is, the question of tuberculosis. I 
have adopted (as Sir Charles Cameron will tell you) a 
plan of writing a special report to him in all cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis that I come across in public 
practice. Not only do I do that — call the attention 
of the Public Health Committee to it, but when deaths 
occur I have succeeded in getting the rooms disinfected. 
The reason I mention this is, I believe the Corporar 
tion have the power to make a bye-law to that effect., 
and I would strongly and respectfully recommend the 
Corporation to make a bye-law asking the public 
doctors to give notification of these cases ; and also to 
have the rooms disinfected when the patients die. I 


would not go for anything more stringent at present. 
That is the first step to be taken. These unfortunate 
creatures lie dying for months sometimes, and the sani- 
tary inspector should be obliged to visit all the cases 
notified by the doctors and give properinstructions,and 
then some lady inspector would go and see that proper 
precautions were taken with regard to ventilation and 
the destruction of sputum. I read a paper on the 
subject ten years ago, and I saw that Dr. M'Vabe, in 
opening a discussion at Glasgow recently, dealt with 
the suggestions and recommendations in that paper. 
There is a great tendency in legislation to put increased 
duties on dispensary doctors without extra remunera- 
tion ; and if the legislation I refer to is introduced, I 
hope my colleagues will be properly remunerated as I 
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■do not want to suggest that the duties of the 
doctors should be enlarged without increased remune- 
ration. 

2152. Chairman — You are aware that, under a 
section of the Notification of Infectious Diseases Act. 
“ the Sanitary Authority may, by resolution, apply 
to have included any infectious disease other than 
those diseases specifically mentioned in the preceding 
clauses ” ? — Yes. 

2153. Would you propose that a resolution should 
he passed to include tuberculosis? — Yes. There is a 
great deal of difference of opinion among medical men 
about the notification of such diseases ; and, although 
the majority of the profession are against notifications 
of tuberculosis, I am in favour of it, because I think 
the only chance of doing any good is to know what 
you are dealing with, and we cannot close our eyes 
to the number of tuberculous cases we have. I think 


the Public Health authorities should know how many 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis there are, and that they 
should be empowered to take precautions to protect 
the people who are brought into contact with such a 
dangerous infectious disease. 

2154. Alderman Dowd. — You are aware that we 
have also sanitary inspectors at present? — Yes. 

2155. Would it be their duty to do this that vou 
suggest? — I think it would take a special inspector 
the whole clay to go round, t think it would take 
one inspector for this business alone. 

2156. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Do you say 
these patients ought to be removed out of their rooms, 
or that the healthy people should be separated from 
them ? — It is impossible to do that ; but pre- 
cautions can be taken to protect the health of the 
people living with them. 


Mr. Daniel M'Grane examined. 


2157. Chairman. — You are the Superintendent of 
the Cleansing Department of the Corporation ?-- Y es. 

2158. Several witnesses have alluded in their evi- 
dence to the system of scavenging in the town ; and 
would you, Mr. M'Grane, give the Committee some 
particulars of the staff in daily work in your depart- 
ment, and then what further information you have 
about the method of working ? — The number of men 
employed is 590, disposed as follows : — Scavenging 
streets and lanes by day, 350 ; domestic scavenging 
and sweeping by night, 96; cleansing tenement 
yards and uiinals, 72 ; depots, stables, forage lofts, 
workshops, <tc. , 72 — total, 590. The average number 
of horses employed is 150. 

2159. What are they employed at? — Fifty at 
street cleansing ; 20 at the emptying of private bins ; 
40 at tenement bins ; 20 at ashpits,; 10 at street-sweep- 
ing machines ; 3 under private cars, and the average 
number of sick is about 7. With regard to the amount 
of scavenging work done, though I have not the com- 
plete statistics in connection with it, I can go upon 
1898 : — From the paved streets, lanes, and markets, 
57,524 loads were taken ; from macadamised streets 
and roads, 35,560 loads; from ashpits, 34,864 loads; 
and from dustbins, 43,923 loads. 

2160. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Why do 
you make a difference between ashpits and dust-bins ? 
— The old ashpits are cleared at night and the dust- 
bins are cleared in the morning. 

2161. I didn’t think you had so many ashpits 
left? — We have a good many still, but the number is 
coming down every year. 

2162. Dr. J. W. Moore. — From these figures, one 
would infer that about three-fifths of the refuse is still 
deposited in the ashpits of Dublin ? — You mean the 
dust-bins and ashpits together. 

2163. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — It is about 
three-eighths. 

2164. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Very well. 

2164a. Chairman. — Does the watering of the 
streets come under your department? — It does, sir. 

2165. What work is done in that way? — We put 
107,352 loads of water on the streets during the year 
1899. 

2165a. Give us some particulars of the work of 
cleansing 1 — The principal streets of the city are swept 
six nights in the week, and the stuff carted to the 
various depots in the early morning. The greater 
portion of the lanes in chage of the Corporation are 
cleansed daily, in the afternoon. In addition, a 
number of men are employed in the daytime col- 
lecting refuse from the principal thoroughfares into 
handcarts; they collect paper, post cards, and such like. 

2166. Now-, with regard to the dust-bins? — There 
are about 10,000 dust-bins at present in use for private 
and business houses. These bins are placed on the 
kerbstone by the owners every morning, at an ap- 
pointed hour and are emptied by the cleansing staff 


at various times, but all are supposed to be lifted 
before 10 o’clock in the morning. It was stated here 
to-day that in one instance they were not removed 
before 12 o'clock. Does that often occur? — That 
could not have been in a principal thoroughfare. 

2167. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — In 
Georges’-street court? — That is a court, but a very 
good court all the bins are within ten or twelve yards ; 
but in most of them the bins have to be carried eighty 
yards or more. 

2168. Alderman Dowd. — The cart cannot go into 
the court ? — No. This is one of the best courts in Dub- 
lin. But in thousands of cases the men have to go 
into the houses for the bins, and have very long dis- 
tances to carry the bins to empty the contents into 
the carts. 

2168a. Chairman. — What about the tenement dust- 
bins. These are emptied three times a week, and 
our men have to go into the yards and carry the bins 
to the carts in the streets. This is a very tedious and 
costly process, as in very many cases the men have to 
go, as I have said, eighty yards for a bin, empty it 
into the cart, and carry it back the same distance. 
There are 6,000 of such bins in use. We have some 
very bad cases to deal with in connection with these 
dust-bins. There is one in Francis-street, where the 
men have to go up three flights of stairs, along a nar- 
row passage, get the bin, briDg it down the stairs, and 
out to the cart, and a bin like this must be full of 
filth of every description. When the dust-bin system 
was introduced it was not the intention of the Public 
Health Committee that the bins should be used as a 
receptacle for all kinds of slops and filth ; but, unfor- 
tunately, in nearly every case, these bins are used for 
such purposes, thereby causing a very great nuisance 
both in the yards and in their conveyance to the carts 
in the street. If, as intended, they contained only dry 
ashes and other refuse that could not be put into the 
water-closet, there would be no objectionable smell to 
the passers-by. When I asked why such stuff was 
put in the bins I was told it would give the Corpora- 
tion men something to do. I then got this book made 
up to show the work we had to do, and the loss of 
time for men and horses caused owing to the distance 
these bins had to be carried and brought back again. 

2169. Then, any objectionable smell that may 

attach to these dust-bins is caused by the wrong use 
of them?— Yes. If you throw water on ordinary 
ashes it will cause a smell, but none will arise from 
dry ashes. Of course, it is not very pleasant to see a 
bin at any time on the street during business hours 
if it could be avoided. , „„ 

2170. Is there much dust blown about m the pro- 

cess of emptying the bins into the cart? There nui 
be. We have tried every means to prevent it. w 
got iron lids, but they broke them up. * 

2171. Now, as to the cleansmg of the tenement 
yards 1-The nomher cleansed at present is 
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The cleansing consists of the sweepings of tenement 
yards and the washing of closets. The staff take a 
note of any sanitary defect, which is conveyed by 
the Inspector to the Office, No. 15 Wood-quay. 
During the year 1899, 1,723 such cases were for- 
warded by me to the Superintendent Medical Officer 
of Heal th — Sir Charles Cameron. lam strongly of 
opinion that all the tenement yards in the city should 
be concreted in order to enable them to be properly 
washed. 

2172. Chairman. — When you reported those cases 
to the Public Health Department, did they deal with 
them! — Oh, they did ; but in a great many cases 
the Public Health Department have to notify the 
landlord. 

2173. You don’t do it ? — I have nothing to do but 
send the docket to them. 

2174. You have a destructor? — We have. 

2175. What work is done by it? — We burn prin- 
cipally in the destructor the materials from O’Connell 
street, Grafton street, and all the big thoroughfares 
where there is most stuff, and it includes paper, 
cinders, hat boxes, and every class of refuse from the 
different big shops in Dublin. The destructor burns 
onau average 180 loads a week, and that is as much 
as we can do in the twenty-four hours. Our men 
work on seven days in the week in order to keep that 
up; for if we left off one day, we would lose a great 
deal the next day before we could get her heat up, 
and we would not do the necessary amount of work. 

2176. What is the size of the destructor? — It has 
four big cells, and they burn close on 10,000 loads in 
the year. That eases us, as we have no place into 
which to put the stuff except the destructor and the 
barge. 

2177. As to the barge, what refuse goes into it? — 
All classes. All the mud from the centre of the 
city that we cannot get to the outside depots — which 
would be a journey of a couple of miles — goes into 
her. A great portion of the tenement dust-bins 
also goes into her, and a very small quantity of the 
night ash-pit stuff — dry ashes — and any amount of 
stuff that is not useful for manure. 

2178. What amount of work is done by the barge? 
— She ran 239 trips in 1898, and conveyed to sea 
82,770 loads of unsaleable refuse. The total expendi- 
ture in connexion with the disposal of the 82,770 
loads has been £2,036 12?. 9 d., including wages, in- 
surance, docking of the vessel twice for painting and 
general repairs, steam crane and jetty ; and adding an 
annual charge for Sinking Pund and dividend on 
stock, £148 15s. 4 d., the cost of removal amounts to 
6^(2. per load, which is beyond all doubt the cheapest 
method of disposing of such a large quantity of useless 
or unsaleable . refuse, noth withstanding that the cost 
of towage amounted to £1,196. 

2178a. What becomes of the saleable refuse ? — A 
great quantity of it we send away by rail. We load 
the wagons in the early morning off the streets, and 
from the ashpits, where the stuff is suitable for 
manure. It is put into wagons at the various stations, 
and goes away out of the town— to the farms. 

2179. Does any of it go by canal?-- -Well, not very 
much. We used to send a good deal by carts — not so 
much now as we did ten years ago. 

2180. I understand that you advocate the pro- 
viding of another barge ? — I do. 

2181. To load at the same place? — Yes ; if we can 
.get a station there. Of course, if they were separated 
it would involve very great expense. If the Corpora- 
tion get a second barge, and the two are kept at the 
one place, it would save a great deal of expense. 

2182. If you had two barges would the one tug 
work the two ? — Certainly. We anticipated getting 
■a steam barge to tow our present barge, as she has not 
^eam, after she would be filled ; but after considera- 
tion we thought that the two of them going down the 
nv er, the steam barge towing the other, would be 
yery unwieldy. If anything occurred — if she knocked 
-into a vessel — it might cost us a great deal. 


2183. With regard to ashpits 1 — The ashpits are 
reported by the owners of them to our office by post- 
card or letter, or sometimes verbally, or by telephone. 
They are entered in a book. The men that go out 
have a book containing the ashpits that are re- 
ported, and they pick out the oldest of these, cleanse 
them, and mark them off in our books next morn- 
ing, and we check them. 

2 184. Where do the contents go ? — Some of them — 
a very small quantity — to the barge ; others go to the 
manure depots in Marrowbone-lane and Stanley-street, 
and some to Hanover-quay. 

2185. Wliat are the contents of the ashpits gene- 
rally found to be? — Nearly all ashes, with vegetable 
matter, of course — a small quantity of vegetable 
matter — the debris of the household. 

2186. Dr. J.W. Moore. — Mr. M’Grane, the cartage 
here is very considerable ; would you briefly describe 
how it is disposed of — how much of this cartage goes 
to the manure depots, how much to the barge, and how 
much is carried away by rail ? — Last year we disposed 
of, I think, nearly 10,000 tons by rail. That was 
manure that went to the farms. 

2187. ; How is it kept sepai-ate from the rest; is it 
the produce of stables ? — Yes ; of stable lanes. 

2188. And dairy yards 1 — No; no dairy yards. The 
produce of the thoroughfares of the city, of the bye- 
lanes, ancl of some of the ashpits. They are all 
mixed up together and thrown into the wagons. 

2189. What proportion is carried out to sea ? — On 
an average about 300 tons a day. That would be 
1,800 tons out of an average of nearly 4,000. 

2190. Is the stuff that is carried out to sea exactly 
the same as that which is stored in the Corporation 
depots ? — It is not. It is not so good for manure. 

2191. Is what is stored in the Corporation depots 
valuable for the purpose of manure ? — It is. 

2192. Therefore it is offensive to a certain extent? 
— Of course it is. It has to be got rid of. 

2193. From what height does the water fall on the 
roadway from the watering carts as a rule ? — Well, I 
should say from the new four-wheeled carts that we 
have the fall would be two feet or two and a half. 

2194. That, of course, spreads? — Spreads very 
wide. 

2195. Doesn’t it create rather a nuisance from dust ? 
— Well, the old class of cart does, but I don’t think 
the new ones can be very much improved on. The 
old two-wheeled cart was up very high, and was very 
annoying sometimeo, and in a narrow street the water 
would go on the pathway. The modern cart is very 
much'lower, and in addition the strainer is in two parts, 
either of which can be shut off, or both can be used 
together ; so that if it is a narrow street and the man 
sees you coming up he can shut off the side next you 
and not wet you. 

2196. You spoke of tenement yards — how many 
are there? — I calculate there must be about 7,000. 
We cleanse over 5,000. There is a great number of 
them. There are tenement yards that we haven’t got 
in charge — that haven’t been handed over to us. 

2196a. You said the principal streets in the city are 
swept six nights in the week ? — Yes. 

2197. You don’t mean that every individual street 
is swept daily? — I mean all the central streets, like 
Dame-street and Westmoreland-street. 

2198. Are swept daily? — It is done at night. 

2199. Is Dame-street swept six times a week ? — It 
is certainly on every night but Saturday night ; and 
a hand-cart goes round during the day through the 
lanes of this whole division where we are at present. 
It is a very populous district. It runs from Wine- 
tavern-street to O’Connell Bridge and Westmoreland 
street, by the College, round to Kildare- street, up 
the north and west side of the square to C'uffe-street, 
from that to St. Patrick’s Cathedral and back by 
Nicholas-street and Patrick-street. Every line and 
inch of that is swept daily, six days in the week ; and 
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the greater portions of streets in which there are 
chapels or churches are swept on Sunday mornings as 
well. 

2200. What interval elapses between the sweeping 
of the streets and the removal of the swept-up refuse ? 
— Well, the night machines go out to the principal 
thoroughfares at 11 o’clock, and all the stuff is 
removed from those streets before 9 o’clock in the 
morning. 

2201. There has been a great improvement in that 
respect in recent years ? — I think there has. 

2202. Because I remember seeing frozen masses — 
adamantine masses — remaining for days? — Frost is 
a very hard thing to fight against. We were block- 
aded ere last night, aud yesterday morning we could 
do nothing but lift the dust-bins. We went round 
every tenement yard and got all our dust-bins 
lifted. 

2203. As regards the nightscavengingof the streets 
have complaints reached your department of anybody 
being disturbed by it ? — The noise of the carts — it has 
not in many cases. It is annoying to hear those carts 
but what can you do ? 

2204. However, the men get instructions not to 
make more noise than is necessary ? — Yes, and where 
there is a sick person in a house we change our route, 
avoid going into the street, and go round another 
way. We have done that on several occasions. 

2205. Your department meets cases of that kind — 
cases of sickness 1 — Certainly — if we are written to 
without doubt we stop it, because of course the carts 
make a great noise, and if there is a sick person in a 
house it is very annoying. 

2206. You have mentioned the contents of ash- 
pits as consisting largely of cinders ? — Yes. 

2207. That’s not my recollection. The ashpits of 
Dublin were most intolereable nuisances, all the night 

soil in the tenement houses being stored up in them ? 

Yes, there were privies attached. Is that not now the 
case? — It is not. There are such cases in Dublin 
still, there is no doubt, but they are very few. 

2208. But the ashpits as ashpits have been greatly 
improved ? — Wonderfully improved ; in nine cases out 
of ten they are covered. 

2209. One more question 1 wish to ask you ; is it 
your opinion that it is a good place for the barge 
Eblana to be moored close totheCustom House at Tara- 
street railway station? — Well of course the appear- 
ance of the refuse going in there is not very nice, but 
we must put her somewhere. We might put her at 
some point at another part of the wall. 

2210. Tsnt that the centre oi the town • could she 
not be put a mile down the wall where the population 
is comparatively sparse ? It means £6,000 or £8,000 
a year. 

2211. I don’t care what it means — I believe there 
is a sewer at the bow of the Eblana that runs out at 
Butt-bridge. 

2212. You have heard of an institution called the 
Local Government Board of Ireland ? — I have. 

2213. Have you heard of an institution called the 
Parliament Houses of Westminster. Do you think 
for a moment it would be tolerated that the refuse 
of the metropolitan district of the city of London 
would he allowed to run into the Thames from the 
terrace of the House of Commons ?— The cases are 
strictly analogous, that is all I have to say. 

2214. Chairman. — J ust one question. I should 
like to know if you consider that you have a sufficient 
staff, and whether it is constituted in the best way 
for the work ? — We have not 'a sufficient staff to carry 
out the ideas of the Public Health Committee at the 
present time. I think there is no doubt that all the 
dust-bins of the tenement houses ought to be lifted 
daily. They should not remain over for two days. 

2215. Dr. T. Thomson. — H ave you had any experi- 
ence of these dust-bins being very full ? The o- r eat 

cause of their being very full is people puttiug°into 
them tilings that they should not. They throw buckets 
of suas ana slops of the house into the dust-bin. They 


won’t use the water-closet for them ; they wont use 
the grating in the yard for the slops of the house - 
and, of course, that fills them up, and creates a 
tremendous weight. They weigh enormously. Thev 
have often three or four tons in a float load ■ and not 
only that, but the water oozes out at the back of the 
cart along the street. If they were dry I would 
not care at all. By their new bye-laws the Cor- 
poration should compel the tenants of these houses 
not to throw all their slops into the dust-bins, but 
only to use the bin for what it is intended for. 
The dust-bin of the present time, instead of doing 
away, to my mind, with the old privy, brings the 
privy up to the very door of the house. If you 
compelled them to stop this throwing of filth into 
the dust-bins, it would not cost anything like the 
money it does at present to take them away. In 
fact I estimated twenty extra horses for the removal 
of these per day. If we could stop this throwing of 
stuff into the bins, I think we could do with our 
present staff. I am not sure ; but I would go pretty 
near it. 

2216. Mr. H. L. Swan. — With regard to the ashpits 
a great many of them are still in Dublin?— A great 
number. 

2217. Because the evidence went to show that 
they were, to a great extent, abolished ? — Oh, there 
is a great number — thousands. 

2218. Is it possible that those ashpits might 
remain in a very unsanitary condition for several 
days without your knowledge? — Certainly; unless- 
in the case of the ashpits of the tenement yards. 
I am not supposed to know that an ashpit is to 
be cleansed at all unless I am notified by the private 
individual. 

2219. Are there a great number of these ash 
pits in the houses of private individuals ? — Oh, any 
amount of them. 

2220. Wasn’t the dust-bin instituted as a means of 
getting rid of those ashpits? — Yes; it is a great 
improvement on the ashpit. 

2221. Are there many ashpits at present in the 
lower portion of the house itself — in the cellar? — I 
don’t know ; there may be. 

2222. I have seen the remains of old places meant 
for that purpose ? — I can give you instances in this 
way, that often when a house is unoccupied or a new 
tenant is coming in we get a notification that the ash- 
pit or the cellar is in a filthy condition, and that they 
want it cleaned out. That is the first intimation I 
get of these cases, and they are not very many I must 
say. 

2223. Is it a common custom in the erection, as 
far as you know, of new houses to construct ashpits 
at all ? — I don’t know of any new houses. 

2224. Do you disapprove of the existence of ash- 
pits ? — I do, really. 

2225. You think the dust-bin system properly 
carried out would he very superior to them 1 — I am 
certain of it. Everything goes away that day ; and 
supposing vegetable matter is put into the dust-bin it 
is gone before it has time to decay, whereas formerly, 
when put into the ashpit, it remained and decayed away 
to such an extent that I am sure we would have two 
loads removed from a house in the city by the dust- 
bin for every one where an ashpit is used. 

2225a. A t present ashpits may exist in large num- 
bers in a neglected condition in private houses over 
which the Sanitary Authority has no control? — 
That’s a fact. We know nothing about them till we 
are notified at the office by letter or post-card that 
the tenant wants his ashpit cleansed as soon as pos- 
sible — that it is overflowing. So we clean it as soon 
as we possibly can in rotation. The very figures of 
the amount of stuff that we remove shows that it goes 
back — 34,000 loads I think it was this year. 

2226. Is it your experience that the contents of 
these ashpits are very often very ofiensive? Yery 
offensive. 
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2227. And you would say prejudicial to the health of 
the persons living in the immediate vicinity 1 — Yes, if 
they are a very bad class of ashpit, not covered, so that 
the rain gets into them. Sometimes they are in a very 
dirty condition, so much so that our men have to carry 
the contents out in big wooden buckets on their backs, 
all wet and filthy, and the stuff saturates their clothes, 
and it is no advantage to them to have to go home 
with their clothes in such a state to their poor tene- 
ment houses. In 1897 there were 41,000 loads re- 
moved from ashpits ; in 1898 there were 37,000 ; there 
are only 34,000 now, so that they are coming down, 
and the dust-bin system is increasing in proportion. 
Mr. O’Sullivan has drawn my attention to some pro- 
secutions of people for throwing refuse — both slops 
and house soil — into the dust-bins. We have three 
cases in which we caught the individuals, and these 
are in the hands of the Law Agent at the present 
time. Under the new bye-law, I think we will be 
able to stop it : if the magistrates take a strong view 
of the matter, and fine them heavily, I have not the 
slightest doubt that the people will give it up. 

2228. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I s the bye-law in force at 
present ?— It is not. 

2229. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Mr. 
O’Sullivan is conversant with the bye-law. 

Witness (reads). — “ Only dry house refuse will be 
received from such dust-bins, and any person putting 
liquid slops into them, or allowing the contents to be 
moistened by rain or otherwise’’ — that is, they must 
put a cover on the dust-bin in the yard— “ or allow- 
ing them when not in use to be exposed to the 
weather-, so as to cause a nuisance, shall be guilty of 
an offence, and subject to a penalty of £1 for every 
such offence.” 

2230. Mr. R. L. Swam. — Doesn’t the Corporation 
provide dust-bins fitted with covers ? — They are only 
supplied to the private houses. They would not be 
of any use in tenement yards. They would break 
the covers on the first day. The tenement yard bins 
are much stronger, 42 or 43 lbs. weight, and when 
filled witlr liquid slops come to be 12 or 13 stone 
weight — and are not very nice things for a couple of 
men to he carrying up a narrow stairs. 

2231. Dr. T. Thomson. — You gave us certain figures; 
one set of figures has to do with the amount of 
refuse brought in by the Cleansing Department, and 
these figures, as I understand, are for 1899 — is that 
so 1— Yes. 

22.32. You have also given us certain figures regard- 
ing the refuse disposed of by the Cleansing Depart- 
ment ; and these figures, I gather, refer to 1 898, the 
previous year — so much by rail, so much by the 
Eblana, and so much by the destructor? — Yes. 

2233. Adding these figures, the refuse you disposed 
°f in 1898 comes to 102,196 loads; whereas, the 
refuse you brought in in 1899 comes to 176,271 loads 

that is to say, 74,000 more loads came in in 
1899 than went out in 1898. Can you give some 
explanation of that? — A very big amount of it 
is in Marrowbone-lane depot, lying there still. In 
fact, it is so full that after next week we shall not be 
able to put another load into it ; that is portion of it. 
In these depots the stuff you bring in depreciates 
very much — it rots away. 

2234. Is that the whole explanation. Is there no 
difference between the size of the load that comes in 
and the size of the load that goes out ? — Well, the 
farmers draw very big loads of that stuff. Their 
loads come to about 30 cwt. in a great many 
instances. Very few weigh that, with the exception 
of those big dust-bin carts. The small carts would 
not weigh anything like that. 

2235. That would help to account for the dis- 
crepancy ? — It would ; and along with that, there are 
a great many outside depots. Did you take that into 
consideration ? 

2236 Dr. T. Thomson. — I have no record of them. 

Witness . — Then they are all the mud depots round 


the city, where we are filling up whole fields. That 
would not come under any of those classes. 

2238. Dr. T. Thomson. — So that there is a fourth 
method of disposal ? — These quantities are the quanti- 
ties of the four different classes. Those figures don’t 
show you those little depots. But everything is 
entered in one large book, and I can show you every 
one of them. 

2239. I don’t think we need go into it in detail. 
It is sufficient to know that in addition to the three 
methods of disposal mentioned there is a fourth, of 
which we have no record ?— Yes. In some of those 
depots we put in the stuff free. For others we pay a 
big rent. 

2240. It appears that you have an accumulation of 
refuse going on in your depots in the City? — Yes. 

2241. Is that going on to a material extent ? — It 
is only within the last two years that we have been 
hampered much in these depots. I don’t know why 
the farmers are not drawing it. Whether it is that 
the land is not paying or what, they are not drawing 
it. Not in my term of fourteen years have we had 
half as much stuff' at Marrowbone-lane as at the 
present time. 

2242. Do these depots give rise to any nuisance ? — 
I have heard complaints from Stanley-street, but 
fx*om Marrowbone-lane, never. A very extraordinary 
thing is that there are two men in Stanley-street 
tmder that roof since the first day that shed was put 
up seventeen years ago, and there are no two more 
healthy men than they are. 

2243. Your remedy for this accumulation in the 
depots is an increase of the amount dealt with by the 
barges 1 — I think so ; I don’t see any other way of 
getting out of it. 

2244. You are not in favour of the destructor ? — 
The destructor in some instances would save a con- 
siderable amount of cartage. Though the cost of one 
would appear to be moi-e than that of a barge, it 
would save the cartage. If you had a destructor at 
Marrowbone-lane you could deal with all the stuff in 
that locality, and I think a good destructor would be 
cheaper in olie end than carrying the stuff from that 
place to the barge. But where you have a barge in a 
convenient place it is different. 

2245. If a destructor is properly managed it does 
not necessarily create a nuisance ? — Except the smell 
from the refuse when it comes in. But they are in 
every big town, so far as I know. 

2246. Would it create as much nuisance as depots 
and barges ? — I can’t see where the barge comes in at 
all and all the complaints that are about her. The 
stuff is put into her every day and she goes to sea 
that day, and I cannot see any better way. 

2247. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The barge 
is your favourite? — Yes, and the favourite of the 
superintendents in all the big towns in England. 
That is my experience. 

2248. Dr. T. Thomson. — You have stated in your 
evidence that your department practically cleanses all 
tenement yards ? — Yea. 

2249. Is every tenement yard cleansed daily ? — 
Every tenement yard under our control is ; but there 
are many not under our control. 

2250. I am not quite clear that I understand ? — 
We cleanse 5,006. 

2251. Chairman. — What is a tenement under your 
control ? — It is reported to us that this tenement yard 
is a tenement yard, and we are asked to cleanse it. 

2252. Dr. T. Thomson. — Who reports that to you? — 
Whoever is the owner of the property. 

2253. Then if he reports to you that such and such 
a yard is a tenement yard would you cleanse it daily ? 
— Certainly. 

2254. And if he does not report 1 — That is his own 
business. 

2254a. You don’t cleanse them at all? — No, sir. 

2255. We have heard a great deal about certain 
lanes and alleys not under the control of the 
Corporation. These are not cleansed by your 
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Department? — Very lately, within the last month, 
they are. Previous to that we used to cleanse them 
periodically when they got into a bacl state, and when 
we would have time to deal with the stuff. But we 
were not compelled to that. But when this new 
order came into force, on the 13th of January, I started 
that very night, and got some hired horses, as we were 
in a very bad state with our own horses, unfortunately. 
We have fifty of them laid up at present with pink-eye. 

2256. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Hadn’t the 
Public Health Department to get the sanction of the 
Local Government Board" before we were allowed to 
take up the cleansing of these lanes and courts not in 
charge of the Corporation ? — T am not quite sure on 
that point. But I know that it came before the 
Council in 1892 or 1893. 

Mr. John 6. O'Sullivan . — The Local Government 
Board, on the 13th of January, authorised the Public 
Health Committee l.o do this work. 

Alderman Dowd. — The Public Health Committee 
first applied for leave to do it. 

2257. Dr. T. Thomson (to Mr. M'Grane). — You are 
doing that now ? — Y es. 

2258. Are you able to do it with the same staff as 
before 1 — No. I made out an estimate that it would 
take eleven horses and thirty-three men to do all these 

anes. 

2259. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You got 
authority from the Public Health Committee to 
employ them ? — Yes ; and I have been employing 
them. We are greatly hampered owing to our horses 
being sick. We find that we cannot get the same 
class of horses on hire at all. They do as little work 
as they can. I have a return for the week ending 
February the 10th — the first week we were greatly 
hampered — and this was the first week that we could 
make an effort to do these lanes ; and there were 258 
loads of stuff taken off all these lanes. Every lane is 
on that list. (List handed in.) 

2260. These lanes that you are now cleansing are 
being cleansed — how often? — From six to three times 
a week and two some of them. 

2261. Right Hon. Alderman Mf.ade. — I presume 
you would do it daily if you had the means? — We would 
cleanse them daily, but we have not a full staff yet to do 


that. Any of these lanes that are only done once or 
twice you may take it for granted that there was 
very little in them. But there are bad ones where 
the stable manure is thrown out. It is from the back 
of the good houses that this stable manure has to be 
taken away. 

2261a. Chairman. — The men and homes required 

to clean these lanes are not included in your list 1 

Not at all. That is the ordinary cleansing staff. 

2262. Dr. T. Thomson. — For 1899 ? — Yes. 

2263. This was not until 1900 ? — Yes. That is 
our original staff officers and all are included in that. 

2264. Chairman. — There is only one question that 
I wanted to ask you and that is for my own informa- 
tion. Are the householders charged with the price 
of those dust-bins ? — They are. 

2265. Once and for all ? — Oh, yes. We have a con- 
tractor who supplies these dust-bins at a certain price 

. the householders ask for them and we supply them. 

2265a. And there is no further charge'?— No further 
charge. A dust-bin may last ten or twelve years. 
Whenever it is broken up the householder will have 
to pay for a new one. This year unfortunately we 
gave the contract to some of our Dublin firms, as 
Alderman Dowd knows, and they treated us very badly 
and kept us out of the dust-bins. One gentleman might 
say to us, “I applied for a dust-bin six weeks ago and 
I have not got it yet.” The failure to supply the 
dust-bins in proper time was a great hardship on us 
as far as the tenement yards were concerned, because 
they threw this stuff in a heap in the yard, and we had 
to scrape this up and carry it out. And, of course, if 
you went in and saw that accumulation you would 
naturally say that it was our neglect, and that that 
stuff ought to have been taken away. But we really 
could not take it away. 

2266. Alderman Dowd. — That occurred through, 
the contractor not supplying you 1 ? — Yes. 

2267. If yon had given the contract earlier that 
would not have occurred 1 — He ought to have been 
able to supply us. 

2268. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That might 
have occurred with an English contractor. 

Mr. M'Grane. — Of course. Iron, went up and 
everything. 


John G. O’Sullivan, c.e., examined. 


2269. Chairman. - You are a Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Ireland ? — Yes. 

2270. And also a Member of the Sanitary Institute, 
London ? — Yes. 

2271. And an Associate Member of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health ? — Yes. 

2272. You have been employed in the Corpora- 
tion ? — Ten years in the Corporation service. 

2273. In what department? — Four years under 
Mr. Harty and six years under Sir Charles Cameron. 

2274. Kindly state the nature of your duties? — 
My duties are (1) to examine or supervise the exami 
nation of all existing house drains, sanitary arrange- 
ments and fittings of premises represented as being 
in a defective condition ; (2) to direct what steps 
shall be taken to remedy defects discovered ; (3) to 
meet, when necessary, the persons noticed for sani- 
tary improvements, or their representatives, to afford 
all information of a technical character regarding the 
works required to be carried out ; (4) to examine or 
supervise the examination of the works of construc- 
tion required by notices served by the department 
before an approval is given ; (5) to supervise and 
direct the works in connection with the construction 
of cross drains ; (6) to attend in Police and Recorder’s 
CourtB and give evidence in cases where the parties 
refused to comply with the requirements of the notice 
served by the Sanitary Department, regarding the 
works therein set forth and the necessity therefor. 

2275. How does the examination of drains come to 


come into it ? — First by the ordinary inspection of 
tenement houses, common lodging houses, and other 
houses, the owners of which seek a rebate of taxes- 
under section 75 of the Dublin Corporation Act, 
1890. One of the conditions under which a rebate- 


of taxes is given is that the house drains shall be in 
proper order and shall be properly trapped. In order 
to obtain a rebate of taxes the drains must be- 
certified to be in proper condition, properly trapped, 
jointed and ventilated. 

2275a. How do you come to inspect the drains of 
other houses ? — When a complaint is lodged with the 
Corporation under section 51 of the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878, we inspect private houses, that 
is houses other than tenement houses or common 
lodging houses. 

2275b. What is the nature of that complaint? — 
The occupiers of the house allege that they have 
reason to believe that the drains are in a bad condi- 
tion, and in such a state as to be a danger to health, 
and they require the Corporation to make an ex- 
amination as the Sanitary Authority. If, as a 
result of the examination, it is found that there is 
nothing wrong those people are charged with the 
expense of making the examination. But if there is 
anything wrong the owner is charged, and the Cor- 
poration serves notice requiring him to make goo 
whatever defects are discovered. . 

3276. And if he does not do it ?-He is tnim 
before a magistrate and an order obtained against 
him. Eventually he has to comply. 
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2277. Are there many complaints under that 
section ? — There are a great number sent in. Some 
of them are sent in from motives other than a desire 
to safeguard the public health. 

2278. If the owner does not obey the magistrate’s 
order do you do the work! — No, under no circum- 
stances have the Corporation carried out works in 
private houses. 

2279. Have you no power to do it ? — We have. 

| 2280. Have you any instance of an owner refusing 

to oboy the magistrate’s order? — There are a great 
! many instances in which they do not comply with 
; the magistrate’s order. 

2281. And do yon take any further steps 1 —We do; 
■we bring them again before the magistrates for disobey- 
ing the orders of the Court, and they are then fined. 

2282. Dr. T. Thomson. — And what happens after 
that? — They comply then as a rule. That means 
that they may drag out the proceedings for about two 
months or ten weeks. 

2283. CitAiuMAN. — What tests do you apply to the 
house drains? — To the existing drains we apply the 
water test and the smoke test ; the water test to the 
drains underneath the ground, and the smoke test to 
the fittings over the ground. 

j 2284. When reconstructions are required what is 
| done? — Notice is served by the sanitary sub-officer 

requiring a reconstruction of the drains and the 
sanitary ai-rangements, and he sets out in a notice, 
copies of which I have here, the details of the work 
which is to be carried out (hands in copies of the 
notice). In the case of a drain which has to be re- 
constructed it requires him to construct a proper 
| house drain, properly jointed and laid on a bed of 
; concrete. The drain must be intercepted from the 
main sewer and properly ventilated. 

2285. I suppose the same thing applies as before — 
that if the magistrate’s order is not obeyed you only 
summon him again? — Yes. In connection with these 
j notices requiring reconstruction there is a slip at- 
' tached to each notice in red, stating that before the 
ground is covei'ed in, they 7iiust give notice to the 
Sanitary Department, so that the test may be applied. 
We apply the water test to the drain before it is 
covered in, and in the case of the work over ground, 
the fixing of the water-closet, and the ventilation 
shaft, we apply the smoke test. If they do not 
comply with that order, we get a magistrate’s order 
compelling them to open the ground again. 

2286-7. With regai-d to the ventilation how do you 
look to that ? — Each reconstructed house drain has a 
ventilator at the top end of the drain. This ventilator, 
if there is a water-closet in the house, is the soil pipe 
which is brought up full bore above the level of the 
1 main building ; and if the water-closet is in the yard 
the ventilator is taken to the highest wall or building 
adjoining:, but always as near as possible to the head 
of the drain. 

2288. Are there many applications from owners 
: and occupiers to have their drains examined? — A 

I very large number ; but many of them do not comply 
with the terms of section 51, and they have to be 
1 refused. If they do not comply with the require- 
;j merits of section 51 the Sanitary Department ai‘e not 
| empowered to step in. They must allege a defect or 
I a nuisance to health. 

j 2289. Do you mean that if an owner asks to have 
| his drains examined without any other complaint 
I heiug made, you don’t inspect them ? — No, we don’t ; 

because if we went in and discovered that the drain 
| was wrong, and that it was necessary that the Sanitary 
j Department should serve* notice, subsequently, when 
j we would have to appear before the magistrate, the 

[ first thing the magistrate would ask for would be the 
complaint in writing, in accordance with section 51. 
7f we don't produce that there would be no conviction. 
3 2290. The. only application that could be made by an 

’■■■. occupier is, as it were, to prosecute himself? — That is so. 
i 2291. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The chance 
I °* being prosecuted at his own request. 

2292. Chairman (to Mr. O’Sullivan). — How many 


drains were reconstructed lately? — On an average 
from 1893 to 1899, 508 house drains were recon- 
structed. 

2293. And l-epaired ? — 2,919. 

2594. Were those all done under section 51 ? — Oh, 
no. They were done as a result of the inspection of 
tenement houses and lodging bouses, and of people 
seeking a rebate under section 7 5 , and under section 5 1 . 

2295. How many magistrates’ orders were obtained ? 
— For the same period we had an average of 354. 

2296. In connection with the house-connecting 
drains or cross drains, what have you to do with regard 
to them ? — The Corporation construct those at the ex- 
pense of the houseowner. 

2297. How far?-- -From the main sewer to the 
division line between private property and public 
property. I have just prepared a little sketch here. 
This plan gives four classes of houses, none of which 
have coal vaults or cellars in front. Some have open 
areas and a garden in front, and there is a class of 
house that has no garden in front whatever, and in 
that case the front wall of the house is the division 
line between public and private property. I have 
shown the cross drains as constructed, and the division 
line between public and private pvopei-ty. 

2298. Then you test those drains in the same way? 
— Yes ; all those drains are tested with smoke. 

2299. The cross drains ? — Yes, every cross drain ; 
and there is a record kept of them in the department. 

_ 2300. You wish to express an opinion about ven- 
tilation or a fresh air inlet? — Yes. 

2301. What is the bye-law 1 — The bye-law is that 
there ought to be two trapped openings — a low level 
inlet and a high level outlet. We have found by ex- 
perience that what should be the inlet is the outlet. 

I have, within the last twenty-four hours, condemned 
a fresh air inlet of a drain constructed within the 
past two yearB. We found that it was the outlet, 
and that a very bad smell emanated from it every 
time the water-closet was flushed. 

2301a. Would you in all cases disapprove of a fresh 
air inlet? — No. I think in every case in which a 
fresh air inlet is insisted upon, it ought to be carried 
up to the eave or parapet of the main building. It 
ought to be carried up as high as the outlet. It 
ought not be allowed to terminate at the ground level 
in the area, or front garden outside the, hall door. 

2302. Wbafc are cross drains made of? — They are 
constructed of extra-glazed socketted pipes, six inches 
in diameter, laid on a bed of concrete, and jointed 
with gaskin and cement. 

2303. In all cases? — In every case, laid on a 
concrete bed. 

2304. Right Hon. Alderman Mkadb. — That is by 
the Corporation regulations? — "Yes. The other day 
attention was drawn to the fact that these drains 
were not water tested. The reason is thac it would 
mean that these drains should be kept open for a 
longer period, and it would mean, in addition, that 
there should be an up-turned bend in order that the 
water might be brought above the level of the top of 
the faucet. It would have to be a temporary arrange- 
ment. A water-tight joint would have to be made, 
which when being removed would occasion great risk 
of injuring the faucet of that pipe. 

2305. Chairman. — You have got a return showing 
the number of licences issued? — Those are licences 
issued for the construction of cross drains. Persons 
requiring cross drain connections take cut a licence 
from the Corporation ; they must lodge £5, £8, or 
£10, as the case may be, and bind themselves to pay 
an additional amount, if such should be necessary. 
The Corporation refund any amount not expended. 

2306. Is that licence issued under your own 
local Act ? — Yes. 

2307. How many of those cross drains have been 
put in? — Since 1891, an average of 425 a year. 

2308. That is in the whole city? — Yes, both north, 
and south. 

2309. What would be the cost of them? — The 
average cost would be about £1,667 16s. 6 d. a year. 

U 


I 
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2310. Dr. T. Thomson. — Can you tell me, Mr. 
O’Sullivan, whether this rebate of taxation which is 
allowed is much made use of? — It is very largely 
made use of. 

2311. In these cases where such rebate is granted, 
are all the conditions laid down strictly enforced 1— 
Yes, strictly enforced. 

2312. Have you any tenement houses to which this 
rebate is applied? — The large tenement houses are not 
allowed for rebate. 

2313. On what grounds do you refuse it to the 
large tenement houses? — Well, the valuation of tene- 
ment houses is too high. That to a very large extent 
precludes them. It applies only to houses of a 
valuation of £8 and under. 

2314. What proportion of houses avail themselves 
of this rebate ? — I cannot say with accuracy. I know 
the applications represent about 5,000. 

2315. About one-tenth ? — More than one-tenth. 
I could get the figures for you to-morrow. As a 
matter of fact, I am having that return prepared. 

2316. Have you personal knowledge of the con- 
dition of the house drains and the cross drains in 
Dublin? — I have. 

2317. At this moment what is your opinion as to 
the quality of the house drainage in Dublin. I 
do not mean the cross drainage. I am talking solely 
of the house-drains at present ? — I think the majority 
of the houses in Dublin, if examined, would stand an 
ordinary test. There are many places which have 
been re-constructed within a quite recent period, within 
ten years, that would not stand the water test. But 
I think the majority of the houses are in a fair con- 
dition — the drains are in a fair condition. 

2318. In the majority of the houses in Dublin you 
think the drains are not defective ? — No ; I don’t 
believe they are defective. 

2319. “ Majority of the houses ” is rather a vague 
expression. The majority are not defective ; but a very 
large number might be defective, and that would be 
quite consistent with a large number being satis- 
factory? — That deals with private houses, and the 
Corporation of Dublin do not inspect private houses. 
It is only when cross drains ai*e being constructed 
that the Corporation have the power or the oppor- 
tunity of examining house drains ; and it is only from 
that experience that I can say that I believe that a 
great many houses would stand an ordinary test. 

2320. It is not so much whether a great many 
would stand an ordinary test as whether there are a 
great many that would nob stand an ordinary test. 
What I want to get iB the proportion roughly of de- 
fective house drains ? — I could not say that. 

2321. Chaxhman. — H ave yon had cases in which 
complaints were made under section 51 where you 
have found the drains in order? — In about 50 per 
cent, of such complaints it was necessary to require 
total re-construction. 

2322. Dr. T. Thomson. — As regards the condition of 
the cross drains, what do you say about that ? — In 
Dublin tli ere were a large number of built cross drains, 
and these are very largely disappearing. I should think 
there are not very many built drains in Dublin at the 
present time. There are a large number of pipe- 
drains, constructed many years ago, when built drains 
were superseded by the pipe drains. These are not in 
a water-tight condition at the present time. Formerly 
they were not jointed with gaskin and cement. 

2323. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — Formerly 
they used not be?— No. Up to nine years ago they 
used to he jointed with puddled clay. These drains 
if tested now, would not stand either the smoke or 
the water test. 

2324. Alderman Dowd. — Suppose you do the work 
and the landlords pay, who will collect the money? — 
It would practically mean that there should be a new 
department for that purpose. 

2325. Have proceedings, in reference to which 
summonses have been taken out, been prolonged ? — 
They have. I know of cases in which they have 
been prolonged three months and longer. 


2326. Through what means? — First, there is the 
notice to serve, and you have to give fourteen days 
or three weeks if reconstruction is necessary. Then, 
if the work is not done, you have to take the person 
before the magistrate. The magistrate will give him 
three weeks. If he disobeys that you take him back 
in another week, and that means running on to three 
months. 

2327. Have you had a number of such cases n — 
We have a great number of cases where they take 
full advantage of the law. 

2328. Cannot private individuals put in house 
drains without sending to the Corporation to get in 
a new cross drain from the main sewer into the 
house. Cannot a private individual reconstruct his 
own system without getting in a new cross drain ? — 
Oh, certainly. 

2329. So that old cross drains may remain therefor 
many years without the Corporation having anything 
to do with them ? — Yes. Before the Corporaton, how 
eyer, allows a street to be repaved, they have the main 
sewer and the cross drains examined, and in this way 
a large number of built cross drains have been removed. 

2330. Chairman. — Is that done at the expense of 
the house owners ? — Yes. 

2331. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — In streets 
such as Fitzwilliam-street and Fitzwilliam-square, is 
it not possible that there are a number of old cross 
drains and the old system of sewerage ? — It is possible. 

2332. The Corporation has no means of dealing 
with houses of that class ? — None, except where com- 
plaint is made. 

2333. And that would apply more to that class of 
houses in Dublin than to the poorer classes? — Yes. 
Ordinary tenement houses, and the houses of the 
working classes must be inspected, and houses also 
the owners of which require a rebate under the Act 
of 1890. That means that all these places are pro- 
perly drained. 

2334. Chairman. — Is there an examination made 
generally of ashpits and cesspools where there is no 
complaint ?— Oh, there is such an examination made 
in the ordinary tenement houses and cottages, but 
not in private houses such as Fitzwilliam-street. 

2335. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — In private 
houses you have no right to go in and look in the 
ashpits ? — No, unless complained of as a nuisance. 

2336. Some of us were rather surprised at the 
number of ashpits. Have you any reason to give 
why there are so man}' private ones ? — INo. They are 
largely decreasing. 

2337. Chairman.— The 50th section requires that 
every Sanitary Authority shall provide that all drains, 
water-closets, sinks, lavatories, gullv traps, earth 
closets, privies, ashpits and cesspools within their 
district be constructed, trapped, covered, ventilated, 
and kept so as not to be a nuisance or injurious to 
health.” How can they provide that if they have no 
power of inspection? — It is only under section 51 
that we enter a private house. 

2338. Section 50 says— “ Every Sanitary Authority 

shall provide that all drains, water-closets, sinks, 
lavatories, gully traps, earth closets, privies, ashpits, 
and cesspools within their district be constructed, 
trapped, covered, ventilated and kept so as not to oe 
a nuisance or injurious to health.” How can they 
that if they have no power of entering- Y<m h*v* 
not considered that ?-No, I have been instructed that 
we have no power. , . , , . 

2339. Alderman Eowd. — You think the Smeary 
Authority ought to hare that power 1—1 sl'ould flunk 
they ought. I am informed that m Liverpool und« 
a local Act they hare power to test twice each year 

a water test of the drains in the city each year 

2340. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade.— In any 

every house t-Yes. That would be a capital mean 
of cheeking the condition of the rams. 

2341. Alderman Down -Atleact on« a y«.r!- 

At least once a yeav would be a goo o ^ oto ing 

The Committee Am adjwnted uni, l lie foUuunug 
afternoon. 
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NINTH DAY. — FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE RESUMED AT 4 O’CLOCK, P.M. 

Present : — Charles P. Cotton, Esq., M.Inst. c.e.. Chairman ; the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c. ; 
J. W. Moore, m.d., President Royal College Physicians, Ireland ; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, m.d., Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Dr. D. Edgar Flinn, p.r.c. 3., examined. 


2342. Dr. R. L. Swan. — (i). You are a Fellow and 
Diplomate, and late Examiner in Public Health in 
the Royal College of Surgeons 1 — Yes. 

2342a. (ii). You are also Medical Inspector to the 
Local Government Board 1 — Yes. 

2342b. And (iii) you were formerly Medical Officer 
of Health for the Brownliills and Cannock combined 
urban and rural districts, East Staffordshire ? — Yes. 

2343. Kindly proceed with the evidence you pro- 
pose to give, and I will interrupt you when anything 
occurs requiring elucidation ? — What I propose to do 
with regal'd to the evidence I am about to give you, 
is in the first place, to draw attention to the death 
rate in Dublin city on both north and south sides for 
the past five years, and subsequently to give you the 
outdoor and indoor relief in. both the Dublin unions 
for a period of ten yeai*s, which I think would be 
very advisable. 

2343a. Wo had the death rate given in evidence 
already ? — Yes, I am aware of that; but I don’t 
think you liad it differentiated between the north and 
south portions of the city. In 1895 the north city 
death rate for the year ending 31st December was 
29*5, and in the south city it was 30'6. In 1896 the 
death rate for the north citv was 27-2 ; south city. 
27-5 ; 1897, north city, 30-9 south city, 32-3 ; 1898, 
north city, 29*1 ; south city, 28-0; 1899, north city, 
34-5 ; south city, 32*7. The death rate per 1,000 
from zymotic disease in the same years were as 
follows : — 189D, north city, 2 - l ; south city, 2*3 ; 1896, 
north city, 2-5 ; south city, 2*9 ; 1897, north city, 4-3 ; 
south city, 6-1; 1898, north city, 2 -8 ; south city, 
2*6 ; 1899, north city, 5'5 ; south city, 5'2. 1 merely 
give you these figures because, as I said before, it 
draws — you cannot call it a distinction, as there has 
not been very much difference between the death 
rates from all causes in the two portions of the city, 
from either general causes or zymotic disease. 

2343b. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I n some 
years it was higher on. one side, and in other years 
\ it was higher on the other side 1 ? — Yes; there was 
i practically no difference between them, and it is 
! 03 well that it should come out that neither side of 

tbe city was more unhealthy than the other. The 
only years where there was an excessive zymotic 
death rate for the last five years were, in 1897 and 

1899. 

2344. In speaking of the city of Dublin, you mean 
&e smaller area 1 — Certainly; lam not speaking of 
the registration area. 

2345. What is the population of the north side? — 
As near as one can say, on the north side it is about 

116.000, and on the south side it is something about 

129.000. 

2346. So that they are uearly equal ? — That was 
in 1891. When we talk of the Dublin registration 
area it would be well to let the Committee know 
that it takes in Kingstown, Blackrock, and Rath- 

’ mines and Donnybrook, etc. 


2347. Dr. J. W. Moore. — When you speak of the 
north and south sides of the city, do you allude to 
the North Dublin Union and the South Dublin 
Union? — No; the figures refer to the dispensary 
districts. 

2347m. Dr. R. L. Swan. — They are exclusive of the 
North and South Dublin workhouses? — Yes; they 
don’t take in the deaths in either of these institu- 
tions. 

2348. Nor the hospital deaths ? — No ; they are 
exclusive of deaths in public institutions of persons 
admitted from the districts — that is people, for in- 
stance, whose residence would be in Meath. 

2349. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I thought 
they excluded the unions altogether ? — So they do. 

2347a. Chairman. — They exclude Dublin people 
who are in the workhouse ?— Yes. 

2350. Dr. R. L. Swan.— D o these deaths exclude 
hospital deaths ; are they nob registered by the re- 
gistrars of the districts in which the hospital is ? — 
Yes : the table I am giving you is for the city 
proper, excluding all the deaths in public institutions ; 
and as regards Kingstown and these other districts 
abutting on the city, you are aware that they send in 
a great many cases of fever to the city hospitals. 
Probably, the Committee would like to be made 
aware of the amount of outdoor and indoor relief, as 
indicating the condition of the people as regards 
poverty. I have a return for the South and North 
Dublin Unions, from September, 1889, to September, 
1899, showing the general average cost, the avarage 
of the daily number relieved, alid the number of 
deaths in each year. The tables show no very ab- 
normal increase in any one year. 

North Dublin Union. 

Cost of Indoor and Outdoor Relief in, this Union 
from September 1889 to September, 1899, and 
showing the General Average Cost, the Average 
Daily Number Relieved, and the Number of Deaths 
in each year : — 


TEAR. 

Indoor 
Relief. 
Cost for 
Tear. 

Average 

Weekly 

Cost. 

Outdoor 

Relief. 

Tearly 

Cost. 

No. of 
Deaths 
In each 
Tear. 

Average 
Number of 
Persons 
Relieved 
daily in 
Work- 
house. 

1889, Sept, 

£ s. d, 
25,877 4 8 

j. d. 
3 84 

£ 

1,465 

653 

2,680 

1890, „ 

23,208 0 0 

3 43 

835 

685 

2,631 

1891, „ 

23,770 0 0 

3 6? 

702 

684 

2,548 

1892, „ 

23,563 0 0 

3 6J 

765 

789 

2,530 

1893, „ 

22,023 0 0 

3 31 

768 

639 

2,559 

1891, „ 

21,812 0 0 

3 24 

748 

661 

2,667 

1895, 

21,193 0 0 

3 22 

914 

698 

2,499 

1898, „ 

22,910 0 0 

3 5i 

1,102 

554 

2,525 

1897, „ 

21,305 0 0 

3 61 

1,202 

688 

2,677 

1898, „ 

27,289 0 0 

3 94 

1,314 

682 

2,761 

1899, „ 

27,329 0 0 

3 8 

1,260 

778 

2,910 


R 2 
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South Dublin Union. 


Table of Expenditure in Belief during last 
10 years : — 


Half-year 

ending 

Indoor Relief. 

Outdoor Relief. 

Number 

Half- 

yearly. 

Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly, 

Deaths 

yearly. 

March, 1890, 

£ 

14,181 

£ 

£ 

1,717 

• 


Sept., 

13,358 

27,542 

1,777 

3,494 

784 

March, 1891, 

14,168 


1,920 



Sept., „ 

13,436 

27.604 

2,094 

4,014 

750 

March, 1892, 

14,862 


2,161 



Sept., „ 

13,331 

28,193 

2,110 

4,261 

848 

March, 1893, 

13,523 


1,941 



Sept., „ 

12,261 

25,734 

1,89G 

3,837 

723 

March, 1894, 

13,636 


1.846 



Sept., „ 

12.906 

26,544 

1,773 

3,619 

656 

March, 1895, 

14,572 


2,081 



Sept,, „ 

12,751 

27,323 

1,669 

3,760 

816 

March, 1896, 

14,498 


1,974 



Sept,, „ 

14,210 

28,708 

1,691 

3,665 

680 

March, 1897, 

15,173 


2,377 



Sept., „ 

15,134 

30,357 

1,786 

4,163 

687 

March, 1898, 

17,051 


2,575 



Sept, „ 

16,312 

33,363 

2,257 

4,872 

819 

March, 1899, 

16,813 


2,757 



Sept,, „ 

16,463 

33,276 

2,188 

4,945 

836 






7,598 


The deaths show an average of 759'80. 


Number In "Workhouse each year during last 10 ■ 
1890, 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 
189G 

1897 

1898 

1899 


2351. "Wliat inference do you deduce from the 
greater or less amount of indoor relief 1— Of course 
the. indoor relief, as yon may see by these lists, 
varies considerably. In some years it is nearly 
*2,000 more than others ; a great deal will depend on 
the season and the condition of the working classes, 
and whether they are out of employment or not. Of 
course the numbers admitted to workhouses will in- 
crease or decrease according to these circumstances. 

2352. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — For in- 
stance, long-continued frost or snow ? — Quite so ; that 
is sure to increase the indoor relief list. 

.2353 Dr. R. L. Swan. — Regarding the outdoor re- 
lief lists, do the same causes operate ? — To a very great 
extent. Of course, as you may see, the outdoor relief 
in the South Dublin Union is considerably more than 
in the North — one could account for that by the fact 

that the population in the South Union is greater 

for instance, it ranges from about £1,700 to over 
£2,000 in the half-year, while in the North Dublin 
Union the outdoor relief varied from £700 to £1,400 
for the whole year, while for the year ending 
September last the indoor relief in the South Dublin 
Union amounted to £33,276, and the outdoor to 
£4,945, against £27,329, and £1,260 in the North 
Dublin Union for the same period. 

. 2354. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What is the 
difference in the population in the two unions ?— The 
population in the South Dublin Union is between 
3,000 and 4,000, while in the North Dublin Union it 
is between 2,000 and 3,000. 


3,197 

3,131 

2,979 

2,900 



1, 32,300 Average, 3,230 


2355. I presume the outdoor relief is for the entire 
union in each case — not for the city only ? — The total 
indoor and outdoor relief is for the whole of the 
district in both unions. 

2356. Including districts outside the city? Yes. 

2357. What do you propose to deduce from these 
tables ? — What I wish to convey to the Committee 
and probably what they would wish to know, is that 
for the last ten years there was not at any period any 
very abnormal destitution or increase of poverty. 

2358. What does outdoor relief mean?— Outdoor 
relief means relief in bind. 

2359. Instead of bringing the people into the work- 
house they get donations ? — Quite so. 

2360. Are they supplied with food ? — Yes ; they wet 
orders in the North Dublin Union, and the outdoor 
relief is distributed at the Union. 

2361. Dr. T. Thomson. — As to the tables you have 
put in for the two unions, will you explain precisely 
what the last column means — “ Average number of 
persons relieved daily in the workhouses.” Is the 
reference to indoor or to outdoor relief, or to both?— 
That means indoor people. 

2362. There is another column headed “ Average 
weekly cost.” What does that mean? — That means 
the average cost of each inmate. 

2362a. The average weekly cost refers to the 
indoor relief? — Yes. 

2363. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Y ou said that the outdoor 
relief is given in kind. Do you mean in the form of 
food ? — Yes, it is generally given in the form of kind — 
meal, bread, butter, aud tea. 

2364. And valued accordingly? — Yes; quite so. 

2365. Dr. T. Thomson. — D oes the column, “Average 
weekly cost,” take into account the establishment 
charges, or does it refer only to the actual money 
expended on individuals? — It does not include 
establishment charges. 

2366. Your tables don’t show the number of 
persons who received outdoor relief — they only show 
the cost ? — Yes, that is so. 

2367. You possess no comparative statistics of 
other places? — No; nor of any other union. I 
simply dealt with the two unions. 

2368. Dr. R. L. Swan. — T hese statistics seem to 
show that there has been, so far as destitution is con- 
cerned no great cause in any special year for increased 
death rate ? — No not to any very great extent. 

2369. Destitution being supposed to be a factor in 
increasing the death-rate ? — The destitution according 
to the statistics of the relief given in both unions was 
practically the same every year — there has not been 
much of an increase. With regard to the question of 
the causes of the high death rate as you may see by the 
returns already in evidence, and as stated by Sir 
Charles Cameron, the two principal causes of the 
exceptionally high death rate that prevailed in the 
closing months of the last aud in the early part of the 
present year in Dublin were in great part attribu- 
table to (1) the epidemic of measles, and subsequently 
(2) to the outbreak of influenza with its compli- 
cations. Other causes that always play a contributory 
part to the abnormally high death rate in Dublin are 
principally those associated with the habits and con- 
ditions under which a large proportion of the 
people live, as well as other questions intimately 
associated with the public health of the city, viz. : — 
the disposal of refuse, public and domestic cleansing, 
the housing of the poor, the overcrowding in tene- 
ment houses, the condition of the cow-sheds and dairy 
yards, the large number of slaughter-houses in the 
very centre of the city, the absence of sufficient 
hospital accommodation for infectious diseases during 
an epidemic, the defective administration of the 
Infectious Disease (Notification) Act, 1889, defective 
drainage and the condition of the sub-soil, poverty 
and intemperance. 

2370. Have you any intimate knowledge of the 
condition of the slaughter-houses in Dublin ? Within 
the past two or three months I have visited a con- 
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siderable number of the slaughter-houses in the city, 
both with the Inspector who is in charge of them, 
and also on several occasions unaccompanied by him. 

2371. What opinion have you formed? — I cannot 
say, taking them altogether, that I had a favourable 
opinion of them in any one way. There are, approxi- 
mately, about sixty licensed slaughter-houses within 
the city boundaries, some of them being situated in 
the midst of densely populated districts such as Moore- 
stveet, Chatham -street, «ke. Although a public abat- 
toir exists on the northern outskirts of the city, 
erected by the Corporation, and under the supervision 
of the Markets Committee, it is but little availed of, 
and the slaughtering of cattle and sheep continues to 
exist within the city boundaries, notwithstanding 
that Sir Charles Cameron reported in 1893 as to the 
advisability of closing those at least which were 
situated in places prejudicial to the public health. 
The existence of so large a number of slaughter- 
houses within the city must be regarded as fraught 
with danger to the health of the inhabitants, and 
although some of them are well kept, yet, in a larger 
number that care and strict regard for cleanliness cannot 
possibly be carried out, because of their immediate 
insanitary surroundings. The erection of an abattoir 
in the southern outskirts of the city would seem to be 
absolutely necessary, and the Corporation should endea- 
vour strenuously to reduce, if not altogether abolish the 
number of slaughter-houses situated in the congested 
portions of the city. No slaughter-house should he 
allowed to exist in the rere of a dwelling-house. 
If there is to be an adequate and proper system of 
meat inspection, the necessity for abattoirs is obvious. 

2372. You think the slaughter-houses a danger to 
public health ? — I do, especially where they are im- 
mediately behind dwelling-houses, and practically in 
contact, in some instances, with dwelling-houses. 

2373. Have you instituted any comparison between 
the relative nuisance or danger to health resulting 
from the refuse and offal of sheep and horned cattle ? 
—Not specially, except this, that I think the offal 
from cattle is certainly, to my mind, much more dele- 
terious and malodorous, if I may use the word, than 
the offal from sheep — that has been my experience. 
It is impossible, in some of these slaughter-houses, 
to have that great and strict regard for cleanliness — 
it cannot possibly be observed, because of their im- 
mediate insanitary surroundings. The fact of their 
being in narrow lanoways, and close up to the houses 
of the people, is, I think, quite evidence that they 
are not what they should be. I think the erection 
of an abattoir on the southern outskirts of the 
city would seem to be an absolute necessity, and 
in due time the Corporation ought to reduce, if not 
' abolish altogether, slaughter-houses within the muni- 
cipal area. I have particularly in my mind the 
slaughter-houses near Moore-street, Townseud-atreet 
and Chatham-street. The ones in Moore-street are 
not at all conducive to the health of the neighbour- 
hood. There are three or four of them that are very 
badly ventilated and in very congested areas. There 
is a population very close to them of from 7,000 to 

I 10,000 people, taking all the laneways there. 

2374. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Do they 

| comply with the conditions of the Public Health 

' Act?-— Some of thorn are well ventilated; but 

where you have a slaughter-house 14 feet by 18, 
15 by 10, 18 by 10, 20 by 10, 12 by 10, 20 by 12, 
and perhaps only ventilated on one side, with a wall 
j Perhaps of somebody else’s premises abutting on the 
other side, you cannot have thorough ventilation. 

2375. Is that so where they are sometimes ven- 
tilated through the roof ? — Sometimes they are. 

I 237 6. How many animals would you say went into 
: the 15-feet house ? — Probably ten or twenty sheep. 

. 2377. We would be glad you mentioned some par- 
j hcular slaughter-house which is unsanitary, owing to 
the way it is kept and the difficulty of ventilating it ? 
—I cannot give names ; but there are some of these 
daughter-houses in Sampson’s-lane and Moore-street 


which, from the fact of their being in a crowded 
thoroughfare, are insanitary and dangerous to the 
public health. 

2378. Then we may take it you object to slaughter- 
houses in the city altogether ? — Practically I think if 
there was an abattoir erected they should be removed 
from such districts altogether. 

2379. But you know these people have legal rights, 
and the Corporation cannot turn them out? — I know 
that, and I kuow it is difficult. In 1893 Sir Charles 
Cameron in one of his annual reports drew attention 
to several of these slaughter-houses — about twenty of 
them. He called the attention of the Public Health 
authorities to what he considered was the necessity 
of their acquiring the rights of the owners of these 
houses and abolishing them, but I find the vast 
majority of them are still remaining. 

2380. That was in 1893, you say? — 1893 or 1894. 

2381 I think ten of them have been abolished 

within the last couple of years ? — That may be on the 
Bride’s-alley area, hut I don’t think they are the ones 
in this list. 

2382. Dr. R. I, Swan.— You have some evidence 
to give as to the disposal of refuse ? — Y es ; I think 
the disposal of refuse and public cleansing are both 
important factors to be reckoned with in the adminis- 
tration of public health in Dublin. Nearly all our 
great epidemics have more or less originated in the 
laneways, court-yards, and alleys of our cities, and it 
is in such localities that the most absolute cleanliness 
is necessary, and it is here, too, that the presence of 
the sanitary official is most needed. If the homes and 
surroundings of the poorer and humbler classes are 
kept in a cleanly and healthful condition a low rate of 
mortality will assuredly follow, and diseases of an in- 
fectious character will have but comparatively little 
chance of obtaining a foothold. Sir Charles Cauieron, 
in his evidence in reply to a question, stated that the 
thoroughfares of the city of Dublin were “fairly well 
cleaned.” A condition much better than “ fairly well 
cleaned” is earnestly to be desired, and should be 
obtainable. It may be conceded that the principal 
thoroughfares are kept in fairly clean condition, but 
the bye- streets, the laneways, the alleys, do not 
come up lo the standard of being even faivly well 
scavenged or cleaned ; it is evident that the same 
amount of care as regards public cleansing is not 
bestowed on these localities. Attention has been 
drawn to the large number of courts and laneways 
not hi charge of the Corporation and consequently not 
scavenged aud cleaned, the number being about 260. 
These localities, scattered as they are all over the city 
and in the midst of congested areas, are naturally 
fruitful sources of propagating infectious disease, and 
they become a contributory cause to the rate of 
mortality. Many of these laneways may be truly 
described as nuisances most dangerous to the publio 
health. All such places that are accessible to the 
public, and in use should be cleansed by the Sanitary 
Authority without exception. 

2383. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — In saying 
that the leading thoroughfares are fairly well cleaned 
are you comparing Dublin with any other city 1 — I 
have in my mind Birmingham, that I know very well ; 
but, of course, Birmingham is a different city, with a 
great deal of it newer and differently paved, and 
differently constructed. 

2384. Ai'e we better or worse than Birmingham ? — 
I think it is invidious to ask me to make com- 
parisons. 

2385. Do you appear as representing the Local 
Government Board ? — I have been asked to give evi- 
dence, and you may take it that what 1 am stating is 
pretty well my experience and impressions as an 
Inspector under the Local Government Board for the 
last two years or so in the city. 

2386. Dr. R. L. Swan. — With regard to the cleans- 
ing of the streets you may have heard in evidence 
here that the main thoroughfares are cleaned every 
day, except Saturday night, aud that even on that 
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night all portions of the streets opposite places of 
worship are cleaned — would you suggest anything 
further? — You must not take me as objecting to the 
condition of the principal thoroughfares. 

2387. You said they are fairly well cleaned? — 
What I wish to convey is that I consider that the 
bye-lanes, alleys, and the smaller streets through the 
city might be much better scavenged. 

238S. Then you probably would say these principal 
thoroughfares were fairly well cleaned, and the others 
are not? — They don’t come up to the standard at all. 

2388a. Chairman. — Do you think the state of these 
lanes and alleys as they are now affect the high death 
rate? — I say distinctly that the state of the lanes, as 
I have seen them up to two months ago — for they 
have been scavenged every day recently,' and I con- 
sider them now in a sanitary condition— do indirectly 
contribute to the death rate, and I have been through 
a great many of them where enteric cases occurred. 

2389. You consider they were injurious to health? 
— Yes. 

2390. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I want to 
get at that word “fairly well cleaned.” Yon think 
that a condition of much better than fairly well cleaned 
is much to be desired. What would you desire more 
than to have the principal thoroughfares fairly well 
cleaned ? — Hie back sti’eets are the places I principally 
refer to. 

2391. But I am speaking of the principal streets? 
— Well, I don’t think that up to 10 o’clock aud half- 
past 10 in the roorDing dirty dust-bins, papers, and 
things of that kind should be on the thoroughfares. 
The filth from the bins is blown about the street, as 
I have occasionally seen it happen, and I think that 
is a condition of tilings that could be improved. 

2392. Are you speaking from experience or from 
reports of other’s ? — No. 1 speak from experience. I 
happen to see some of the dust-bins lying in the prin- 
cipal streets at half-past 10 o’clock in the morning. 

2393. Dr. If L. Swan. — You consider that epidemics 
are likely to arise in the laneways to which you refer ? 
— -I say nearly all the great epidemics, liacl their 
origin there, and I say that if you have an accumula- 
tion of vegetable and refuse matter which is not daily 
removed, and you have a population of 100 in 
a laneway there is great risk of infectious disease 
being engendered and spread. 

2394. Sir Charles Cameron made the statement 
that typhoid fever more depended in its origin on die 
condition of the soil than anything else, and that that 
is what the statistics show, because it raged equally 
in good localities as in bad localities ?— I think when 
localities are continually saturated with exeretal mat- 
ter aud other refuse, as these laneways have been, up 
to recently, it gives groat opportunity for developing 
some infectious diseases. 

2395. You suggested some remarks about public 
cleansing?— With regard to the. question of the daily 
removal of filth from the very places I am speaking 
about, I am glad to know that henceforth it is pro- 
bable an arrangement will be made to have all these • 
places cleansed more frequently than they have been, 
lhe daily refuse and filth from the tenement dwellings 
mhabitated by the poorer classes has become a neces- 
sity in Dublin, aud the estimated cost of carrying out 
this scheme would be counterbalanced by the vast im- 
provementit would effect in the health aud the surround- 
mgs of this class of the inhabitants. It is no doubt a 
self-evident fact that the habits of the occupiers of 
tenement dwelling-houses are a source of difficulty in 
the cleansing of all cities 3 but it is also unreasonable 
to expect people to be cleanly in their habits unless 
certain facilities are offered them, and that their 
dwellings and environments are kept in a state of 
cleanliness by the body administering the Public 
Health Acts. In the immediate removal of all mat- 
ter liable to pollute earth, air or water, lies the eascnce 
ot the benefits to be derived from public cleansing. 
The methods employed for the disposal of refuse in 
Dublin still leaves mucli to be desired. A consider- 


able portion of the city refuse described as unsaleable 
scavenge is conveyed to sea by a hopper bar»e the 
moorings of which on the Liffey are situated within a 
short distance of the principal thoroughfares in the city 
The position of this barge in the immediate vicinity 
of a populous district, and which contains the lodgment 
of objectionable refuse matter, is a condition of Iff sirs 
that probably has no parallel in the kingdom— it can 
only be described as a menace to the public health of 
the city and a dangerous nuisance. 

2396. You consider the hopper barge not only ob- 
jectionable but dangerous ? — I do, distinctly. I took 
an opportunity of going down to it xo-duv." I think 
the Superintendent of Cleansing stated that what was 
put into this was the refuse from the tenement dwel- 
lings— at all events I may tell you there was a lar-rn 
quantity of manure there to-day of a very offensive 
nature. 

2397. There was a high wind to-day? Yes. 

2398. Was it blowing the contents about? Yes 

everywhere. ’ 

2399 Malodorous?— Very. I think the advisa- 

bility of removing it lower down the river has been 
suggested — at least to some place where there is not 
such a dense population. In fact everybody who 
comes iu by the Tara-street railway station feels this 
matter keenly. There is a large population in the 
district, and if the barge was removed to some place 
where there would not be such a dense population it 
would not be such a nuisance, and it certainly would 
not be such a danger to the public health. Iu fact, I 
look upon it as a dangerous nuisance. Ae ther 
method which yet obtains in Dublin is the accumu- 
lation of refuse at a depot in Marrowbone-lane, which 
is also situated in the centre of a congested area, and iu 
close j iroxiraity to dwelling-houses. The vast volume of 
rubbish and filth collected here must necessarily not 
be conducive to the health of the city. In a city like 
Dublin, where there is such a large daily accuimdation 
of organic, vegetable, and other refuse, and where 
public and domestic cleansing are sometimes carried 
out under difficulties, the disposal of refuse by the 
burning system would appear to be distinctly indicated, 
and the erection of more refuse destructors would un- 
doubtedly he beneficial in disposing rapidly of offensive 
accumulations. 

2400. This depot is not only close to dwe lling , 
houses, but also to the disinfecting chamber ? — Quite 
so 3 in fact, at the present time, the heap of refuse is 
so great that it actually approaches -within sixty or 
eighty yards of the dwellings. 

2401. Have you any suggestion to make as to the 
disposal of this ? — I paid a visit the other day to the 
destructor at the depot at Stanlev-street, and what I 
saw would indicate to me that if several other refuse 
destructors were established, it would be very, very 
beneficial. The destructor there is a four-cell destructor. 
There was not the slightest odour, aud I walked 
round the place. 

2402. Chairman. — -You think one for the north 
side and one for the south would be sufficient? — 

I hardly think it would. I think if there was an 
eight-cell destructor on each side of the city it might 
assist very materially, but I don’t think the four-cell 
destructor would he quite sufficient. 

2403. Dr. R. L. Swan. — What do you say as to 
the emptying of house-pails ? — The emptying of house- 
pails is apparently earned out in a veiy irregular 
manner, and frequently late in the day pail-buckets 
in many of the thoroughfares remain unemptied. A 
better and closer supervision in every detail as regards 
public cleansing is absolutely necessary 3 and until this 
is effected the aspect and sanitary condition, more par- 
ticularly of the poorer quarters of the city, will not 
improve. A day or two of inclement or severe weather 
in Dublin appears to unhinge the work of public 
scavenging. The idea of house-pails is the most up- 
to-date syslem 3 but it requires to be carried out with 
a considerable amount of regularity, and with con- 
stant supervision. I was very glad to hear the 
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Superintendent stating yesterday, that in hie opinion, 
the daily cleansing of the pails in all the tenement 
houses should be carried out. 

2404. Do you think such a condition of things 
should be allowed to exist as that a man should be 
obliged to go up a flight of steps, across a narrow 
passage fifty yards, down another flight of steps, and 
then into a back yard in order to collect these pails 
there ?— I think it is a very great hardship. 

2405. Don’t you think that if such a state of tilings 
existed that it would necessarily follow that the 
scavenging of such courts would be very difficult if 
not impossible ? In that particular instance it seems 
to have been very difficult indeed. 

2406. You would sanction the abolition of such 
dwellings? — Certainly, I would. 

2407. You said that the inclemency of the weather 
has a considerable effect on public scavenging — in 
what way ? — I mean that if there is a great deal of 
rain the mud very often accumulates — I am now 
talking of the portions of the city that are least fre- 
quented by the public — the mud seemsjto be allowed to 
accumulate for a much longer time than usual. I can 
understand why the Cleansing Department within the 
last few weeks have had a considerable difficulty to 
contend with, owing to disease among their horses. 
Pink-eye in the horses, I believe, rather upset the 
arrangements. 

2408. Apart from the discomfort it causes do you 
think accumulations of mud while they remain are 
much prejudicial to the public health ?-- 1 think they 
may be absorbing things that may be prejudicial to 
health. They might absorb anything if allowed to 
remain there for two or three days. 

J 409 - If ^ is allowed to dry then it becomes 
diffused into the atmosphere ?— Yes, and especially if 
it becomes windy. 

2110. You made some note about the duties of the 
sanitary sub-officers ?— 1 The classification of the duties 
of the sanitary sub-officer is an important question 
and one directly bearing on the sanitary administra- 
tion of the city. The duties of these officers should 
be strictly defined, and should be restricted altogether 
to sanitary work and to no other collateral work of any 
kind whatever. Supervision of this staff is also 
indicated. 

2411. Do you think it has ever occurred in Dublin, 
from your observation, and the knowledge that has 
come to you, that the sanitary sub-officers were, 
perhaps, sometimes heretofore of a class that they 
ought be approached by delinquents with the view 
of squaring them ? — Of course my experience of the 
sanitary sub-officers practically only deals with a 
period of nearly two years in the city of Dublin, and 
the class of persons that are now being appointed to 
the position of sanitary sub-officers are df a better 
dass and supei'ior to what they were before. 

2412. You heard a few days ago medical officers 

0 health state they made reports to sanitary sub- 
officers, but heard no more about, them — that con- 
veyed to me the impression that such a thing might 
occur. Do you think the class of persons now in 
that position are above that suspicion ? — I quite think 

1 ■ I think the sanitary sub-officers, now that they 
f n J°. pa88 tIie examination of the Royal Institute 

° Health, are of a better class, and they take 

much greater interest in their work than they used 
to do. J 

2413. Do you approve of Sir Charles Cameron’s 
step to obtain the services of female sanitary officers ? 
7 ~Yes. At the present time the female sanitary 
Bispecfcoi-s are only holding their position temporarily 
•—they are not permanent yet. 

2414. Do you consider there is a sufficient number 
. t 5 le3e sanitary sub-officers in Dublin. Could you 
institute any comparison with their number, say, in 
./eipool, in pi’oportion to the population in each 
city? — As you have asked me that question, the 

“aitary aaX £or 

the size of the city — 
U,U00 — consists, as you are aware of, an executive 


sanitary officer and superintendent medical officer 
ol health, with sixteen medical oflicers of health 
twenty-seven sanitary sub-officers, one superintendent 
ot cleansing, and one assistant-superintendent, and as 
sanitary sub-officers three members of the Dublin 

+ Jff ' B ' The total salar ies given to these amount 

to .4/3,964 a year. 

Yes^ 15 ' iucludes tlie meclacal officers of health? 


2416. And the entire machinery? — Yes: and the 
recoupment amounts to £1,982 3s. for these special 
officers. In addition to that I would like to state the 
a Sg re gate number of those who are actually discharg- 
ing what is called sauitary and kindred work, 
such as the clerical staff of the surveyors of buildings 
surveyors under the Shop Hours’ Act, the inspectors 
of slaughter-houses and dairies and cow sheds, the 
aismfectmg department, the sewers department, the 
city laboratory staff, the staff of the baths and wash- 
houses and lodging-houses comes to exactly 113. Of 
that 113 there are nine temporary, which brings the 
number down to 104 ; and these 104 are more or less 
connected with the administration of the Public 
Health Act. I may mention that the staff of the 
cleansing department consists of about 597 persons 
and the reason I am giving y OU these details is that 
you may know there is a considerable number of people 
en g a ged in both departments. 

2417. Suppose we confined ourselves to the sanitary 
sub-officers— what is the proportion of these officers to 
the population, as compared with the number in Liver- 
pool or any other English city ?— You may get that 
later on. 

2418. Do you consider there is a sufficient staff? — 

I consider there is, and I may say in addition, that 
within a very short time the recoupment being made 
in respect of the sanitary staff has increased by nearlv 
£700 a year. 3 * 

2419. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Y ou mean 

additional expense to the Local Government Board ? 

The recoupment of half their salaries. 

2420. Chairman. — Isn’t it the number of the staff 
and not the cost we are dealing with ? — I wish to con- 
vey that the staff, so far as my idea went, was ample, 
but I tli ink that the addition of one or two female in- 
spectors might be an advantage. 

2421. Dr. R. L. Swan. — You remember the calcu- 
lation we made the other day that each member of 
the staff was required to make one thousand odd in- 
spections of tenement houses? — Yes, and that he can 
only get round his district once in two months. 

2422. That did not appear to be sufficient super- 
vision of very unsanitary dwellings. You would not 
consider it sufficient to inspect unsanitary dwellings 
once in two months ?— That is a question for the 
Public Health Committee to decide. I would not 
consider it sufficient, but that is a question for the 
Committee. 

2423. You have some evidence about cow sheds 
and dairy yards? — As your are aware there are at 
present in Dublin about 250 cow sheds and dairy 
yards, many of which are in immediate contact with 
dwelling-houses. These cow sheds and dairy yards 
are in many instances also situated in most unsuitable 
localities, and in the centre of crowded areas. The 
Corporation rules and bye-laws are sufficiently 
adequate for securing the maintenance of dairy yards 
in a proper condition, but the inspection hitherto has 
been of an imperfect kind, and not by any means 
thorough and stringent enough— it is probable that 
henceforward a better organised system will be in 
force. A very considerable percentage of these yards 
are insufficiently drained and badly paved, the result 
being that stagnant pools of manure water, having no 
proper channel course to pass through, soak into the 
ground, and must naturally pollute the soil. The 
ventilation of very many of those places 
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is also in need of improvement. Very little, 
if any, attention is paid to the personal clean- 
liness of the attendants, and I have myself been a 
witness in several instances of the filthy and unclean 
condition of the milkers’ hands while engaged in the 
act of milking. The Corporation bye-laws are in them- 
selves excellent, and provide for the registration of all 
persons engaged in the calling of a cowkeeper, dairy- 
man or purveyor of milk, but they are not strictly 
enforced, and a dairy proprietor, once registered, may 
possibly infringe the bye-laws in many ways without 
perhaps being detected for some time. An annual 
registration of such places at a fixed and stated time 
each year would do much to correct abuses, and would 
afford more recent, reliable and additional information 
regarding each establishment of the kind. The storing 
and collecting of milk is also a question that does not 
receive sufficient attention. The buckets and pails 
used by the milkers are not kept as scrupulously as 
they should be. The removal of manure heaps should 
also be carried out more frequently than at present ; 
in the smaller and confined dairy yards the daily 
removal of manure would appear to be absolutely 
necessary, and the bye-laws should be stringently 
enforced in this direction. Such cow sheds as are in 
immediate contact with dwelling-houses should not be 
permitted to exist. The power to inspect dairies out- 
side the municipal area, and supplying the city with 
milk, would if possible be very desirable. It is noto- 
rious that for many years great laxity has prevailed 
in regard to the milk supply from outlying districts 
to the city. A recent outbreak of enteric fever has 
clearly demonstrated the urgent necessity that exists 
for a more complete and thorough inspection of the 
milk supplies coming into the city from outside. 

2424. You say the inspection of dairy yards has 
hitherto been of an imperfect kind ? — Yes. The 
Corporation rules are very stringent, but they are 
not sufficiently adapted for the purpose for which 
they are intended, and I think the inspection might 
he more thorough than it is. 

2425. Does that come within the duties of the 
sanitary sub- officer No, it Is completely separate. 
It is the duty of the inspectors of dailies, and they 
Sre not recouped at all. 

2426. How many of them are there now? — Four, 
and a chief inspector. 

2427. Suppose there is a complaint, to whom do 
they complain? — The Public Health Committee deal 
with that subject altogether. 

2428. You say that a considerable percentage of 
these yards are insufficiently drained 1— Yes. In 
fact the great proportion of them are badly paved, 
and in every instance they should be concreted, and 
a proper channel constructed to carry off the manure, 
water, and filth and refuse. 

2429. Chairman'. — Do you mean that the drainage 
and paving do not come up to the rules and regula- 
tions of the Corporation ? — They do not. 

2430. Because you say the rules and regulations 
are sufficient ? — They are sufficiently adequate for 
securing the proper maintenance of these places. 
They want to be more stringently dealt with. 

2431. Dr. R. L. Swan. — What is your opinion 
on the point, to which I referred a little while ago — 
is there any possibility of these dairy inspectors 
being squared by the dairy owners to allow condone- 
ment of offences against the Corporation bye-laws 1 — 
It is difficult to answer that question. 

2432. Is it possible ? — It may be possible, but I 
may say this, that the dairy department has been 
much overhauled within the past two or three 
months. 

2433. But there is no standard by which the 
general social class of these men has been elevated, 
such as has been applied to the sanitary sub-officers ? 
No, not, as a rule, but I may say that the dairy 
inspectors who have been appointed in the last two 
or three months are trying to discharge their duties 


well. There has been a change for the better in that 
department. 

2434. You are quite aware that there is possibility 
of great temptation being placed in the way of such 
persons ? — Quite so ; and it is not at all unlikely that 
such temptation might be frequently offered. 

2435. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Suppose, a man had a 
dairy in such a condition that it would take a lar»e 
sum to repair it and bring it up to such a state as 
the Corporation bye-laws require, and that it was in 
the hands of a man to whom, perhaps, a quarter of 
the necessary outlay might prove a sufficient tempta- 
tion, don’t you think that such a thing might happen? 
— I quite think it might. 

2436. You say something about the personal 
cleanliness of the attendants in dairy yards ?— Yes 
that is a very important matter, and in several in- 
stances I found the attendants milking cows while 
their hands were in a simply disgraceful condition. 
This was the case in eight or ten instances, although 
there were water taps in every one of these yards. 
It is impossible to get these men to keep their per- 
sonal attire or hands clean. 

2437. Dr. R. L. Swan. — [t is very difficult to 
meet these sort of cases ? — It is, except an example was 
made of one or two of these men by bringing them 
before the police magistrate. If one of them was fined ' 
occasionally it would do a great deal to improve that 
matter. 

2438. They don’t wash the udder of the cow ? — No, 
they are afraid of it lest it should retard the milk. 

2439. There is no hope of having here a special 
dress for milkers as in other places ? — No, I am afraid 
not. 


2440. They dress in their ordinary dirty clothes 
from day to day ? — Quite so. I would like to speak 
of the question of registration. At present the dairy- 
man gets his certificate and his name is put over his 
cow shed, and very little is practically heard of him 
after. He Joes not require to register a second time. I 
would suggest that an annual registration of all these 
places at a stated time every year would afford very 
valuable information regarding each such establish- 
ment in the city. It would do away with a great 
deal of the abuses I have described. The storage and 
collection of milk does not receive the attention it 
deserves. Some of the pails I have seeu in dairy 
yards were not clean by any means, and that is very 
important, because we all know how very easy it is 
for milk to absorb filthy matters of all kinds. 

2441. And there are certain diseases, especially in 
children, that are induced by milk 1 — Yes. 

2442. Such as diarrhcea? — Yes. They are very 
liable to that. The removal of manure heaps should 
be carried out more frequently. I know the inspec- 
tor's have a great deal to do to insist on some of these 
things being done, but I think an occasional summons 
would make a radical change in a great many of the 
misdemeanours I speak of. 

2443. With regard to the manure heaps, are there 
any diseases that you think might perhaps be induced 
by manure heaps which have afforded culture to many 
dangerous ailments ? — There are — tuberculosis and 
diphtheria for instance. 

2444. Have you not heard that there is a consider- 
able increase in diphtheria in Dublin. We know that 
the bacillus of diphtheria is a saprophytic organism and 
don’t you think a manure heap would be a very good 
breeding ground?- Yes, if left for any length of 
time. 


2445. Is there not some great example shown us 
with regard to the diphtheria epidemic of the form it 
takes? — Yes, for instance, in Kilkenny there were 
nearly 100 cases last year, and strange to say, they all 
occurred in houses where there were large manure 

heaps at the back of the dwellings— practically at the 

back of every house where diphtheria oocurred there 
was the proverbial manure heaps. 
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2446. Isn’t it the fact that amongst the vulgar in 
this country there is a prevalent idea that contiguity 
to a manure heap is not injurious to health, and you 
constantly find the manure heap right up to the door ? 
—Yes ; they say where there is muck there is luck. 
Cow-sheds should not be allowed in contact with 
dwellings. 

2447. You think there should be power to inspect 
dairies outside the municipality 2 — Yes; it is 
notorious that there has been great laxity in inspecting 
dailies that are supplying milk from outside the city. 
In fact, up to last year everybody could bring milk 
into the city, and dispose of it. Quite recently an 
outbreak of enteric fever occurred in the north 
suburban district, where a dairyman took ill with 
fever, and he was serving milk in the city. The 
result was a large number of cases occurred. I think 
the town of Halifax is applying for such power. 

2448. To whom would you recommend that that 
power should be given? — To the Urban District 
Council. 

2449. You have some evidence to give and some 
suggestions as regards hospital accommodation for the 
treatment of infectious disease? — The difficulty in 
dealing efficiently with an epidemic of infectious 
disease was quite recently exemplified in Dublin 
during the outbreak of measles, the hospital accom- 
modation proving quite inadequate in an emergency, 
the result being that a large percentage of the cases 
that occurred were treated at their homes in the 
midst of the most unhealthy surroundings and in 
overcrowded tenement houses, &c. It was notorious 
during the prevalence of the epidemic that cases were 
daily being taken from hospital to hospital through 
the city, and were unable to gain admission. The ex- 
tension of the disease was thus favoured, and loss of 
life must frequently have arisen from want of hospital 
room. . In view of what occurred the Public Health 
Committee considered that the tune had arrived when 
better provision should be made for the treatment of 
infectious diseases, and they invited the various 
suburban district councils to several conferences, with 
a view to taking step3 to establish a joint isolation 
hospital for infectious diseases. . It was regrettable 
that the project did not find favour with the Cor- 
poration, because it is quite evident, judging from 
past experiences, that the hospital accommodation for 
the treatment of infectious diseases is not sufficient 
when an epidemic prevails, and sooner or later this 
problem must be solved. In the recent outbreak of 
measles, if it had been possible to find the required 
accommodation for the earlier cases, it is probable 
that the epidemic would have been checked in ita 
earlier stages. It must also be remembered that the 
townships surrounding Dublin have always had access 
to the city hospitals, and that a very considerable 
percentage of cases of infectious diseases are sent into 
Dublin for treatment in Cork-street and Hardwicke 
Fever Hospitals and the other general hospitals that 
receive infections cases, so that a large population 
other than that comprised in the city proper will 
*vail of these institutions — in round figures over 
100,000. The need of a convalescent home is also a 

. question that became very apparent during the recent 
epidemic of measles. 

2450. You are not of opinion that measles is equally 
■well treated in the homes of the poor? — No ; I don’t 
think it could be. The poor seom to think that 
measles requires very little treatment ; but it is one 
°f these diseases that require warmth and comfortable 
clothing, a good bed, and equable temperature. 

2451. You think the accommodation for infectious 
diseases in hospital is likely to break down at any 

. epidemic ? — Quite so. I think it only right to say 
I ^at the townships ot Kingstown, Blackrock, and some 
] 0 ™e small townships sent over 200 cases of infectious 

cases to the city hospitals last year, so that in times 
epidemics Dublin has not only to provide for its 
°wn population, but for the surrounding townships, 
«id that is not quite right. 


2452. You. think it is likely to breed epidemic, the 
conveyance of these patients from remote districts ? — 
Certainly. They are brought into the city in cabs, 
and one case was sent in from Bray in the train. 

2453. This was a case of measles ? — Yes. 

2454. Have there been any penalties enforced for 
these offences ? — I don't think there have been. In 
that case there was an effort made to get at whoever 
could be made responsible for the transit of the child; 
but it was found that no one could be made amenable 
and the matter fell through. 

2 455. What is your opinion regarding a convalescent 
home for infectious cases? — I think it would be a very 
desirable thing indeed. 

2456. What proportion of beds would you think 
necessary in a convalescent home for infectious cases 
as compared with the number of beds in hospitals for 
infectious cases — suppose you had accommodation for 
150 in the Hardwicke Hospital and 220 in the Cork- 
street, say 400 beds — how many beds should be pro- 
vided in the convalescent home 1 — I think a home to 
accommodate 100 to 150 would be quite ample. 

2457. What is your opinion as to the great value 
of a home 1 — The paramount value is that you may be 
able to remove a case of scarlatina when it is 
beginning to desquamate, and you can make room for 
another case. 

2458. You isolate these cases from the outside 
public during the very infectious period? — Yes. 

2459. And in case of fever, what great advantages 
to the people themselves will accrue from a con- 
valescent home? — A convalescent person requires 
good nourishment and time to recuperate, and if 
placed in a home the woi’kingman would he able to 
leave in a shorter time and go straight to bis work. 

2460. Isn’t there great debility after typhoid for a 
considerable time ? — Yes, very. 

2461. The poor man who is sent out of hospital to 
his work has no chance of getting strong ? — No ; 
especially where the hospitals are so Ml, and he has 
to be turned out weak and unfit to go to his employ- 
ment, and he then becomes a charge upon the rates. 

2462. So that in a certain aspect it might be 
regarded us an economy to have a convalescent home ? 
— Quite so. 

2463. I think we had evidence before regarding the 
accommodation, and the number of beds provided for 
infectious diseases ? — I have a list of them here : — 


Name of Hospital. 

Number 
of Beds 
available 
for 

Infectious 

Diseases. 

Average 

Number 

daily during 
the last 
Three Tears. 

Total Ac- 
commodation 
provided for 
Infectious 
Cases. 

Cork-stveat Fover Hospital, 

26G 

174 

26G 

Meath Hospital, 

42 

16 

42 

Hardwicke Hospital, 

120 

80 

120 

Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, 

20 

— 

20 

Oity of Dublin Hospital, 
Baggot-street. 

25 

10 

25 

Mater Misericordira Hospital 

50 

28 

50 

Adelaide Hospital, . 

28 

— 

— 

Steevens’s Hospital, . • 

-* 

-* 

-• 

Total, . 

“ 

— 

523 


0 No infectious cases admitted unless from Constabulary Depot. 


2464. What is your opinion, regarding the 
admission of infectious diseases to general hospitals ? 
— I have a very strong view on that point. My 
opinion is that infectious cases should be treated in a 
building specially devoted to themselves. 

2465. That is the case in most of these hospitals? 
— But there should he hospitals at a distance for 
special diseases. 

2466. Would you entertain the same objection, 
speaking as a physician, to dealing with typhoid in a 
general hospital 1 — Even in typhoid there is a certain 

S 
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amount of risk, but as long as -we have our present 
day trained nurses I don’t think there would he very 
great danger of infection. 

2467. You have great objection to scarlatina, 
typhus, and diphtheria being treated in a general 
hospital 1 — Quite so. 

2468. What do you say as to the notification of 
infectious diseases 1 — The Notification of Infectious 
Diseases Act, which was, no doubt, intended by the 
Legislature to act as a safeguard, and to afford material 
assistance in the prevention of the spread of infectious 
diseases, is not as loyally upheld and obeyed as it 
should be in Dublin. Even the few districts that 
have adopted its provisions have, in the majority of 
instances, only nominally done so, and have practically 
allowed it to lapse. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
this Act will become compulsory iu Ireland, as it is 
in England and Scotland As an instance of the un- 
satisfactory state of the notification of infectious 
diseases, in a report by the President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Dr. J. W. Moore, and Sir 
George Dnffey, on the causes of enteric some few years 
ago in Dublin, it was shown that out of 1,345 pre- 
sumptive cases of enteric fever in one year notifica- 
tions reached 434, or not one-third of the total 
number. Notification has improved slightly since 
then, but not appreciably. One great hindrance to 
the due and proper administration of the Act is the 
fact, that the majority of the suburban districts have 
omitted to adopt its provisions, ; and this naturally 
interferes with its working in Dublin, and must 
hamper the Public Health authorities in Dublin 
distinctly. 

2469. You think there should be uniformity in this 
respect? — I do, indeed. I think the notification of 
diseases, and especially when enteric fever occurs in 
a dairy or places of that kind, would he of incalcul- 
able benefit, and it becomes a serious matter if it is not 
carried out immediately. 

2470. You have a remark to make about the con- 
stitution of the Public Health Committee? — Yes, 
that is a question I am especially interested in from 
the fact that I have attended the meetings of the 
Public Health Committee very frequently within the 
last twelve months, and I have found that in various 
ways the work is hampered, and I think it is very 
regrettable that the personnel of the Public Health 
Committee is changed each year. No sooner does 
the Committee become conversant with the detail 
work and administration of the department than a 
third of its members retire l»y a system of rotation 
to be attached to other committees. This must and 
does affect the efficient adruiniustration of the Public 
Health Department, and not infrequently the mem- 
bers who thus retire are those who have devoted 
most time and energy to the working of the depart- 
ment, and who have become conversant with every 
question in connection with it. They leave the Com- 
mittee at a time when probably important and vital 
questions affecting the health of the city are under 
consideration, to be replaced by new members, who, 
though however capable, must necessarily remain un- 
acquainted for some time with their new duties. The 
Public Health Department, charged as it is with 
great responsibilities immediately relating 
to the health and well-being of the inhabitants 
of the city, should be placed on a different basis 
to the other committees of the Corporation as regards 
the annual retirement of a proportion of its members. 
I make that statement simply, I may say, from my 
experience of the administration of the Public Health 
Department. I think the Committee should have 
biennial elections, and if the Committee could be 
kept in office for two years, I believe it would do 
great good, and that solid work would be done at the 
end of the two years. 

2471. You think that these gentlemen who become 
conversant with the duties of the Committee are 
replaced by others who don’t know the duties? — 
Yes ; the new members may be quite competent, but 


cannot take up the work with continuity, and it is 
unfair to break up a committee which has been work- 
ing hard together for the whole year. 

2472. Perhaps it is because they have worked so 
hard they like to leave the Committee for rest ?— This 
is a suggestion of mine, and I make it in all good faith 
for I know that the Medical Officer of Health has a 
very great deal of important and very onerous duties to 
discharge, and I often think if the Committee was 
longer together they would give him a great deal of 
assistance. 

2473. What is your opinion about the tenement 
dwellings and the overcrowding of them 1 — That is a 
question that has been so threshed out by everybody 
that I have very little to add. There is no doubt 
the conditions under which the poorer classes live in 
Dublin is by no means satisfactory, from a sanitary 
point of view, and the problem of the tenement 
dwelling is really deplorable, and is the one most 
difficult to solve. The Corporation deserve credit 
for the endeavour that has been made to solve this 
question, by the erection in various parts of the city 
of dwellings for the working classes. Of the majority of 
houses now let in tenements throughout the city, 
it was originally intended that they would give 
accommodation to one family only ; now it happens 
that every room in each house is occupied by a 
family, and the occupants have in common the use 
of one closet and one back yard, always badly paved. 
The tenement houses in Dublin require a system of 
close supervision, and all such houses reaching to four 
and five stories high should be provided with a water 
supply and closet accommodation on each floor. 

1 Cleanliness cannot be expected where people are forced 
to live under such conditions, and when one closet is 
expected to accommodate ten families or more morality 
must also suffer. Many of the tenement houses are 
windowless, and boardings take the place of windows 
thereby hindering both light and air to enter the 
dwellings. On each landing the occupants, either 
unable or unwilling to go to the outside yard, deposit 
rubbisli and filth, and even excrement. Ventilation, 
concreting of back yards, closet accommodation and a 
water supply on each -flat, a strict supervision over the 
number of persons inhabiting each room, surprise 
visits by the inspectors occasionally at an early horn 1 
of the morning to detect overcrowding, and leaflets 
showing the precautionary measures that should be 
adopted when cases of phthisis and infectious cases 
occur would do much to assist in improving the con- 
ditions under which the poorer classes live. 

2474. Dr. Falkiner stated yesterday that perhaps 
two water-closets would be sufficient, but you think 
four would be necessary ? — Yes, if you have houses of 
four or five stories, for if you have six or eight 
families in a house there should be a closet on each 
landing. It would promote habits of cleanliness more 
than if there were only two closets. 

2475. Would you have these closets inside or out- 
side the house 1 — I would have them abutting on each 
landing. I would not have them within the tenement 
dwelling. I quite agree with the suggestion of Dr, 
O’Carroll and Dr. Falkiner as to leaflets, for the 
purpose of educating the people in habits of cleanli- 
ness. 

2476. In fact to educate the poorer classes to some 
extent iu elementary hygiene what suggestion do you 
make regarding medical officers of health? — You 
are aware there are about sixteen medical 
officers of health in the city, and these gentlemen 
have unusual opportunities in the discharge of their 
duties as dispensary medical officers of becoming ac- 
quainted with the habits and conditions under which 
the people live. Their duties take them into the 
tenement houses, and they visit the very worst class 
of this house property. The duties are defined in the 
Sanitary Order of August 8th, 1879. The medical 
officers of health might, with advantage, become more 
intimately in touch with the Public Health Depart 
ment than they are at present, and much good could 
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be done by more frequent interchanges of consulta- 
tions with the Superintendent Medical Officer of 
Health. Some of the districts in the more congested 
and poorer portions of the city need persistent and 
careful attention on the part of those charged with 
the administration of the Public Health Acts, and 
both the Medical Officer of Health and Sanitary Sub- 
Officer, in their daily visitations, must be aware of 
the insanitary state of the dwellings and surroundings 
of the poorer classes. More frequent reports from the 
Medical Officers of Health as to the sanitary condition 
of these districts is also most necessary. 

2477. You think they should take the initiative 
more frequently? — Yes; that is exactly what I 
meant — that they should take the initiative more 
frequently than they do. 

2478. What influence do you think sub-soil has 
on the public health? — A careful examination was 
made about six and a half years ago, by the late 
Dr. Graves and Mr. Thomas Drew, the President of 
the Royal Institute of Architects, into the question 
of ground water in Dublin. The high level of sub- 
soil water, they stated, was caused by — (1) heavy 
rains, (2) tides flooding the basements of the houses 
on the gravel area, (3) the cessation of the pumping 
of the wells in the city since the introduction of the 
Vartry water, (4) the exclusion of the sub-soil 
water from the sewers and drains, (5) the waste of 
Vartry water. They further stated that they got 
several samples from wells, used and unused, from 
various parts of the city, and that most of the 
samples were polluted with sewage. The wells were, 
in most instances, full of water up to within four to 
six feet of the surface. On looking over th'e list of 
the wells that these gentlemen examined, one was 
in College-green, two were in Merrion-square, an- 
other was at the Bank of Ireland, and another at 
the Custom House, another in Henry-street, and in 
every one of these wells they considered that there 
was a great deal of sewage matter at the time. 

2479. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What is 
thel date of that ? — That was in 1893. My reason for 
mentioning this is that it has been frequently stated 
that one of the main causes of the many outbreaks 
of enteric fever was the high level of the sub-soil 
water into gravel area about Dame-street and Grafton- 
8treet, and all that particular district, and I believe 
the main drainage will have a very beneficial effect 
on that sub-soil water. Another question is as to 
the value of baths and wash-houses as aids in the pro- 
motion of public health. I was quite struck with 
the Tara-street baths, which I only visited a few 
days ago, to see how splendidly they were kept, 
and I could not help feeling that it would be a great 
addition, indirectly, to the health of the citv, if 
similar baths and wash-houses were erected in other 
parts of the city, particularly in the congested por- 
tions. I think it would have a very good effect, 
and, moreover, it would encourage the labouring 
classes to avail themselves of these places, and I 
think every encouragement should be given to the 
poorer classes in this direction, in the city of Dublin. 

2480. Dr. J. W. Moore. — At the beginning of 
your evidence you gave us some statistics of the 
death rates on the north and south sides of the 
Clt y. I had the curiosity tc take the averages, and 
they axe interesting. The average for five years 
on the north side was 30-2, and on the south side 
it was identical — it was 30 • 2. The zymotic death 
rate for the last five years comes out 3-2 on 
the north side, and 3 • 8 on the south side, so that 
there is very little difference between them, and, 
therefore, whatever causes influence the health of 
Dublin affect it equally on the north and south 
sides?— Yes. 

. 2481. You gave us very valuable statistics rela- 
hve to the outdoor relief. Where is that outdoor 
relief distributed? — The outdoor relief is distributed, 


I am sorry to say, at many of the dispensaries 
in the city of Dublin. 

2482. Are the stores kept at the dispensaries? — 
They are not. They are brought to the dispensaries 
and left there for, perhaps, about an hour or so 
before the people come for them. In other in- 
stances — for instance, in the case of the bread con- 
tractors, the cart comes up to the door, and the 
bread is delivered from the cart, but in the North 
Dublin Union, at the present time, owing to a 
suggestion of mine, the distribution of bread from 
the dispensaries of the North Union has been done 
away with for the present, but I had some 
difficulty in getting that done. That, however, is 
the present system, and the bread is being taken 
from the workhouse gate. 

2483. Isn’t it a fact that until very recently there 
were stores of eatables kept in some of the dis- 
pensaries, at all events? — Well, not during the time 
I have been discharging the duties, but previous to 
that I believe there were. 

2484. Some months ago the Dublin Sanitary 
Association made a strong recommendation on the 
subject of the danger of keeping the stores of out- 
door relief on the dispensary premises, and this was 
in consequence of an order of the North Dubliu 
Board of Guardians that these stores were to be 
kept there? — I remember the time. 

2485. I suppose you don’t agree in that insani- 
tary arrangement? — No, I do not. I happened to 
be present the day your letter was read, and I was 
very glad I was there, in order to assist in having 
the dispensaries closed against that. 

2486. Aren’t you quite well aware that amongst 
the extern visitors at the dispensaries there 
may be patients suffering from scarlatina, or 
measles, or other infectious diseases? — Yes. 

2487. And that it would be a source of danger to 
the paupers receiving these stores if derived from 
such unsanitary surroundings; however, that prac- 
tice, you say, has been put a stop to? — Yes; and, I 
hope, permanently. 

2488. You mentioned two causes of high death 
rate, measles and influenza, and I have here on the 
table the Registrar-General’s return, week by week, 
for the last year, and I find that a little before 
measles set in, summer diarrhoea began, and 
throughout the whole of August diarrhoeal diseases 
were producing 20 per cent, of the deaths which 
occurred in the Dublin registration district? — Yes ; 
during the month of August, and also July, I think. 

2489. So that you would be quite willing to add 
to these two diseases of measles and influenza 
diarrheeal disease as a further cause of the high 
death rate? — For last year, quite so; but I was 
dealing, altogether, with the time of the last epi- 
demic, and my ideas were confined to October, 
November, and December. 

2490. As a matter of fact, influenza is not cre- 
dited with many deaths at all until January, and 
the causes of the high death rate last year were 
diarrhoea and measles plus enteric fever, which, also, 
was omitted? — ’Yes. 

2491. And the reason I mention that particularly 
is this — do you not think that the hospital accom- 
modation ran out last year, probably because of tbe 
coincidence of the several epidemic diseases? — Very 
probably, and most likely. 

2492. You know there were very numerous cases 
of enteric fever in the Dublin hospitals all through 
last autumn? — There was a partial epidemic, par- 
ticularly on the north side of the city. 

2493. As to the slaughter-houses, I was very 
glad to hear your evidence on that subject. You 
are aware of the observations of the late Sir Alfred 
Carpenter as to the spread of disease in the vicinity 
of slaughter-houses ? — Yes. 

2494. He suggested that scarlatina or a disease 
very like it took its origin in the vicinity of 
slaughter-houses? — Yes. 

S 2 
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2495. The presence of slaughter-houses in a 
densely-populated, city is not conducive to' the public 
health? — Certainly not. 

2496. And you are opposed to the presence of 
slaughter-houses in the city? — Yes. 

2497. I wish to state what I saw to-day. I saw a 
large cart laden with the skins of slain cattle, and the 
blood all dripping over the roadway, in the presence 
of the passers-by. Ought that to be allowed in a 
city like Dublin? — No, certainly not, in the middle 
of the day. 

2498. With regard to the scavenging, you are 
a little doubtful as to the cleanliness of the Dublin 
streets ? — I am ; I have reason to be. 

2499. The superintendent of scavenging told us 
that the streets were cleaned daily for six days in 
the week? — Yes. 

2500. Did you observe the condition of the streets 
during the recent falls of snow in Dublin ? — I did. 

2501. Were you of opinion, from your personal 
observation, that the scavenging during the first 
fortnight of February was sufficient? — No; and 
that was what I had in mv mind; but that was 
an exceptional period, for I think that was about the 
time the disease of the horses began, and, I think, 
the Cleansing Department had some excuse at the 
time. 

2502. Do you think it is a good thing to throw 
the_ snow off the streets into the Liffey? — They do 
it in Dublin. I suppose it is the most convenient 
way of disposing of it, but it is all mixed with mud 
and that sort of thing. 

— 2503. With regard to the constitution of the 
Jrublic Health Committee, would your suggestion be 
that a certain proportion of the members siiould 
remam from year to year?— What I mean is, that 
the efficiency of the Public Health Committee would 
be far greater if they were allowed to remain to- 
gether, say, for two years ; and if they had a biennial 
system, of rotation for that particular department I 
think it would be very useful. 

2504. Would you suggest that at the end of the 
two years the whole Committee Bhould go out of 
office? — I think so. 

2505. Or would you say half of the Committee! 
Yes; I thmk in that particular instance it 

V?* betfcer ? f the “•»”!“» remained 
together for two successive years. 

Is “J possible that members are 

dented on that Committee who don’t know any of 

J he PuUio Esalti Act!-Quite so. 
2607. Or, at all events, of the more recent Acts 
governing public health !— Very true 
2508. Therefore you think the membem should 
remain on the Committee long enough to become 
acquainted with these mothers ! — To become 
acquainted with the public health work, and the 
same would apply to the Chairman of the Com! 
** "*? alao serve for two years. 
m j • , « have ’. m four evidence about dispensary 
medical officers acting as medical officers of health 
suggested that they should be a little more active 
m the discharge of their duties ? Y es . 

Ton bow much 'these medical 
officers are pmd per annum for their services!- Yes. 

2512 Of I °t m ° h 26 a ys “ r “ oh - 
the it one-half is defrayed out of 

, or funds at the disposal of the sanitary 

nthonties— that is £12 10s. per annum 1 Yes 

balance" !— Yes. ^ “ teal T — 7 »ppHes the 

25H. Do you consider that that is a liberal 
emolument for the duties required from these dh 
peusary medical officer, !— Well, that is rather a 
difficult question for me to reply to. 

rntw 5 ' 1 *“' n ht Ho11 ' Alderman Meade That is 

rather a hard question to put to an Inspector of the 
for tl Government Beard !_I think up to the present 
for the amount of reports they give—— P 


2516. Dr. J. W. Moons — You need not answer 
nay question ? — Thank you very much. 

2517. Isn’t it the case that these salaries are fixed 
by the sanitary authorities subject, to the approval of 
the Local Government Board ?— Such is the case. 

2518. Here are the duties in the Order to which 
you have already referred. These duties are laid 
down by the Local Government Board : — “ (2) Everv 
medical officer of health who shall have been apprized 
officially by the sanitary sub-officer or shall otherwise 
become cognizant of any matter demanding his 
attention as aforesaid shall, as soon as practicable 
visit the place, and if, after due inspection, he finds 
such matter to involve danger to public health, he 
Jail report thereon to the sanitary authority, in the 
Form (L) in the said Schedule B, showing the source 
from which he received the information, and the date 
thereof, and the date of liis visit of inspection; he 
shall also give a sufficient description of the nature 
of the case and the remedy which he recommends to 
be adopted, and shall preserve a duplicate of every 
such report. (3) Every medical officer of health 
shall inform himself, as far as practicable, respecting 
all influences affecting or threatening to affect in- 
juriously the public health within the district in his 
charge, and shall from time to time, as occasion may 
require, report on the subject to the sanitary 
authority, and recommend the measures which, in his 
opinion, should be adopted for the protection or 
improvement of the public health in such district. 
(4) Every consulting sanitary officer, if such an officer 
be appointed for the sanitary district, shall attend 
meetings of the sanitary authority whenever required 
to do sq, and shall advise them on all matters and 
proceedings requiring medical knowledge and advice 
m the administration of the sanitary laws. (5) 
Every medical superintendent officer of health, if such 
an officer be appointed for the sanitary district, shall 
discharge all the duties imposed by this Order on the 
consulting sanitary officer, and in addition to such 
duties shall perform the following duties— that is to 
sav, he shall report monthly to the sanitary authority 
on the general sanitary condition of the urban 
sanitary district and on tlie discharge of their duties 
by the medical officers of health and sanitary sub- 
officers of the district.” These are the duties of the 
medical officers of health. Is it your opinion they 
are compensated according to the duties expected of 
them by £25 per annum. It is suggested that they 
have not been been doing as much as they might? — 
Well, recently I have met the medical officers of 
health myself on two occasions in consultation with 
Sir Chaides Cameron, but I am speaking generally, 
and I think it would be very well that the medical 
officers of health should report occasionally as to the 
sanitary condition of their districts. 

2519. They have done so ? — Yes. 

2520. We have had before us a series of very 
valuable reports from these gentlemen. With regard 
to the inspection of dairy yards, you are not satisfied 
with the inspectors? — Well, taking them altogether, 

I think the inspectors might he more stringent. 

2521. You think a change has recently occurred for 
the better ? — I mean that a change has taken place 
for the better in the 'personnel of the inspectors ; one 
or two better men have been drafted into the Dairy 
Department. 

2522. Within what period? — Within the last two 
or three months. 

2523. In fact since public attention was drawn 
to the very unsanitary condition of the dairy yards 
both inside and outside of Dublin in connection with 
the disastrous outbreak of enteric fever on the north 
side? — Very likely. 

2524. You have alluded to the notice of registration, 
and that the notice was put up over the entrance to 
the dairy-yards? — Yes. 

2525. Are you aware of the wording of the bye- 
law? — Yes. The entrance to the cow shed or dairy 
yard. 
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2526 And we know that they are perfectly dif- 
ferent things that the dairy yard contains manycow 

sheds, but that a cow shed is an individual shed in 
which there is only a solitary cow, or at most two 
cows, and the bye-law says the notice is to be over the 
entrance to the cow shed or the dauy yard. I think 
from the wording of it that it must be over the cow 
“A j VS" S6em to . tllink ^t the Corporation are 
satisfied if the notice is put over the individual cow 
sled m the dauy yard !— I think the name should he 
over tlio dairy yard. 

2527. Isn’t there every reason why I as an in- 
habitant of Dublin, should know the dairy yard from 
which I get my milk, and that I ought to 'be able to 
recognise that this is a dairy yard when walking 
along the street, and that is the object of the bye-law 
but it isn’t carried out 1— -Quite so. 

2528. As regards manure heaps in dairy yards, are 

they often used as receptacles for human excreta* 1 

I have seen it frequently. 

2529. You spoke of the possibility of the con- 

tamination of milk by manure iieaps, and you alluded 
also to the possible danger to the spread of enteric 
fever through the agency of milk being kept and 
stored m the vicinity of these manure heaps I—' Yes 
quite so. ’ 


2530. I think. Sir Charles Cameron has already 
E l an y years ago investigated a case in which excreta 
of an enteric , fever patient was thrown out on the 
manure heap in a dairy yard, and that gave rise to a 
widespread epidemic ?— Yes. I think the removal of 
manure.lieaps is one of the most important duties in 
connection with the supervision of dairy yards — and 
the more frequent removal. I went to a dairy yard 
where there were 100 cows and found a great manure 
heap, and the excuse offered there was that it was 
severe weather, but still there was a huge mountain 
of manure in the yard. 


2531, With regard to the infectious hospitals, you 
are aware that repeated efforts have been made by 
the Corporation to get a site for an infectious hospital ? 


2532. And that it is a very living difficulty 1— Yes, 
I am aware of that. 

For the inhabitants of all the districts round 
Dublin strongly resent the idea of an infectious hos- 
pital near them 1 — That is so. 

2534. That being so, do you consider it a good 
thing to establish an infectious hospital at a great 
distance from where the sick fall ill ?— Certainly I 
would not, and I think the time will very likely come 
when the Corporation will not have that difficulty to 
contend with. 

2535. When they will get increased powers ? — Yes, 
I think so. You know it is a source of danger to 
certain patients to carry them any distance from the 
place where they become ill? — Yes, I know that from 
lving in Kingstown, and sending a fever patient into 
Dublin. It is a very risky thing, and on several 
occasions it was very nearly a question of death to 
the patient. 

2536. Has Kingstown adopted the Notification 
Act ? — It ] iaa not, I am sorry to say. 

2537. Do yon consider that a source of danger to 
he population of Dublin ? — I do, distinctly. 

2538. What is the population there ? — 18.000 
or 19,000. 


case of working men because when they get out into 
a place of that kind it will enable them to return to 
their work very much more quickly than they can do 
i± sent back to their own homes. 

2544. May not a scarlatina case re-infect itself ?— 
Yes. 


--545. And it has been proved that if scarlatina 
patients are kept in the air of scarlatina at a particular 
Yes ° f “ eir C0uvale3cence tke y “ay get it again? — 


2546. And that therefore it is very desirable that 
they should be removed, as soon as possible ? Yes. 

25 * 7 - to tlie Notification Act, you are aware 
that the Government were approached on the subject 

of making that Act compulsory throughout Ireland ? 

Yes— I believe it was the Royal College of Physicians 
that moved. 

2548. And the Dublin Sanitary Association also?— 


2549. But the advice was not taken 1— No, and it 
is regrettable it was not taken, for I think it would 
a PP\y with a great deal of force to Ireland and as 
much as to England and Scotland. 

2550. Dr. T. Thomson.— I n the evidence you gave 
as regards the sanitary sub-officers I notice that you 
stated that their duties should he restricted altogether 
to sanitary work, and that they should not perform 
any collateral duties. What collateral duties do you 
refer to ?— Well, for instance, one of the sanitary sub- 
officers instead of being a sanitary sub-officer 
although he was classed as a sanitary sub-officer, 
was actually a man driving a van in connection 
with the disinfecting department. I think at certain 
periods of the year some of these officers are asked to 
perform what is called rebate duty. It may take 
them a fortnight or perhaps a month from their duties, 
and that rebate duty may be at a critical or impor- 
tant time of the year, and I think it is wrong that 
they should he asked to do any work of that kind if 
it necessitates their absence from their sanitary work 
for that period. 

2551. What does rebate work mean ? — It is a 
question of rebate on the rents of dwelling-houses 
used as tenements. 

2552. Sir Charles Cameron . — They get 25 per 
cent, off artisans’ cottages that are found to be of a 
model character. It is a survey of dwellings valued 
at under £8 per annum, with the view of allowing a 
rebate of rates. 

2553. Dr. T. Thomson. — What work do they do 
in carrying out these duties?— I have the sheet 
before me. They are to give the number and name 
of the street ; is the street in charge of the Corpora- 
tion ; the number of stories ; is there a yard attached ; 
is the yard used in common ; the number of water- 
closets, and other information of that sort concerning 
these houses. 


2554. Sir Charles Cameron . — They do inspect the 
houses with the view of seeing whether these houses 
are worthy of rebate, and we consider they are doing 
very valuable sanitary work when they are doing 
that. 


2555. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do they do other work 
than sanitary work in doing this rebate work. It 
is quite clear there must he a certain amount of 
sanitary work in that work? — That is one of the 
matters I had in my mind when I spoke. 


2539. With reference to the Convalescent Homes, 2556. Do you know of any other instance of sani- 

for infectious cases, you think these are absolutely fcar T sub-officers having done work other than 
necessary ?— Certainly. sanitary work?— No, except the one instance 

2540. Isn’t there legal power at present to establish fhat carue to my mind about that man driving 

them? — Yes. the van, and I see that their duties according to 

2541. But it has never been put in force?— No, t5ie headings of the return in connection with this 

but there is power. rebate work must become to a certain extent con- 

2542. You consider there is a most pressing want nec ted with their sanitary duty. I think this duty 

for a convalescent home in Dublin ?— Yes, in Dublin last3 for a fortnight or a month, and it may take 
particularly. them from other work more important. 

2 ^. And especially in the case of disease like 2557. Chairman. — How many sanitary sub-officers 
oarlatma ?— Yes, and it is especially important in the are engaged on that work ? — About five or seven. 
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2558. Dr. T. Thomson. — Can you give us any other 
instance of collateral work they discharge besides the 
one you have already given 1 ! — Well, no, I cannot, ex- 
cept the one I specially mentioned, and that was such 
a very remarkable one. The duties discharged by this 
man were apparently the duties of a cabman and stable- 
man, and he was being recouped as a sanitary sub- 
officer. 

2559. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — And was it 
because the Corporation asked the Local Government 
Board to pay half the wages of this man that you 
objected 1— No, he was not discharging the duties of 
a sanitary sub-officer. 

2260. Dr. T. Thomson. — You also stated that 
supervision of the sanitary sub-officers is desirable ? — 
Yes. 

2561. What does that mean? — Well, supervision 
of the sanitary sub-officers. I think some of them 
may not exactly discharge their duties as efficiently 
as they might : for instance, on one occasion I was 
going round with the chief inspector, and he had a 
book showing the work that one of these men had 
done or was supposed to have done on the previous day 
or on the previous three days, and on looking at the 
record he found that this sanitary sub-officer had not 
given the information as accurately as he ought to 
have done, and in fact had not done the things he 
said he had done. 

2562. But in that case the sanitary sub-officer was 
under the supervision of the chief officer ? — But from 
what I heard I think it possible and probable that a 
great many of the others were the same way. They 
might do things of that nature. 

2563. That would lead to the inference that the 
chief inspector does not supervise bis staff? — Not 
exactly the chief inspector, but I think it is possible 
there should be a stricter supervision. 

2564. You think, not that there is need for 
additional supervision, but that the supervision should 
be stricter? — Yes. 

2565. Does not the inference follow that if the 
supervision is adequate in amount, it must be 
inadequate in the manner in which it is carried out ; 
and therefore that the chief inspector is in fault ? — 
I think the supervision should be stricter. 

2566. As regards cow sheds and dairy yards, I 
observe that you make no comment on the amount of 
cubic space? — No. 

2567. Are you aware of the cubic space ? — Yes ; 
400 in the rural districts and 500 in the city of 
Dublin. 

2568. Do you consider that sufficient ? — I do. I 
think it is fairly good, especially if the shed is well 
ventilated. 

2569. You are aware that the modern standard is 
800 ? — Yes, but we cannot get that in Dublin ; we 
had difficulty in getting the North Union to come up 
to 500 — they wanted 400. 

2570. You said that annual registration of dairy- 
yards and cow-sheds at fixed and stated periods each 
year would do much to correct abuses ? — Yes. 


contain provisions for the daily cleansing of milk 
shops and milk vessels, and there is a further regula- 
tion about places for the sale of milk and for the 
keeping of milk — that they shall not be used for 
sleeping or other purposes. If these bye-laws are 
properly carried out would that not meet your 
criticism ? — Yes, if they were. 

2574. Your position is that they are not? — Yes, I 
think they would meet the point if carried out. 

2575. Chairman. — Do you know they are not 
carried out ? — I have visited very many of these 
places, and I have stated what I saw with my own 
eyes. 

2576. Dr. T. Thomson. — With regard to the re- 
moval of manure from dairy yards, there is a bye-law 
which provides that the manure shall be removed 
at intervals not exceeding seven days, or at lesser 
intervals, as the medical officer of health shall direct. 
Do you consider that a proper period ? — It all depends 
on the quantity of manure. 

2577. But do you consider the bye-law as it stands 
satisfactory ? — 1 do 

2578. There again you contend, not that the bye- 
law is defective, hut that it is not carried out as 
strictly as it should be ? — Yes ; for I have seen large 
heaps of manure. 

2679. In these cases which you have seen, I suppose 
you have ascertained the specific time within which 
the previous removal had taken place ? — Yes ; in one 
case in Summerhill I found a man with a large truck 
full of manure about half-past one in the day, and I 
saw a tremendous amount of manure in the yard, and 
the reply he gave, when I asked how it came to be 
there, was that the weather was very severe, and that 
he could not get time to take the manure away. 

2580. How long had it been since the previous 
cleansing of that yard ? — Fully ten or twelve days, 
and the excuse, as I have said, was that the snow was 
on the ground, but the nuisance was there, and a very 
great one too. 

2581. You also advocate that the Dublin Corpora- 
tion should have power to inspect dailies outside the 
municipal area? — Yes, if possible. 

2582. You are aware that there is such power as re- 
gards dairies where there is reason to suspect the 
quality of the milk ? — Yes. 

2583. And you mean there ought to he powers for 
periodical inspection of these outside dairies quite 
irrespective of the condition of the milk or of the cow 
sheds ? — I do. 

2584. In reference to what you told us regarding 
hospital accommodation for infectious cases in Dublin 
I notice some discrepancy between your return and 
the return that has been given us as to the number of 
hospital beds ; for instance, you gave Cork-street as 
266 beds, and the return from the hospital is 260 
beds ; and in the case of the Meath Hospital, the 
number you gave was 42, but the hospital have re- 
turned 60 ? — These are the figures given to me by the 
registrars of the hospitals. 

2585. Dr. J. W. Moore.— Where do you get the 


2571. You are acquainted with the Corporation 
bye-laws, no doubt ? — Yes. 

2572. How does the provision of Bye-law 4 meet 
your view — “ For the purpose of enabling a registry 
to be kept and corrected, every person registered as 
aforesaid shall, on the 1st day of January in each 
year, or within thirty days thereof, transmit to the 
officer a statement in writing with the several particu- 
lars mentioned in the schedule to this regulation, and 
if there shall be any change of the then regulations 
such person shall forthwith obtain a fresh certificate 
of registration ”1 — I understand that that is not carried 
out. I don’t believe the annual registration takes 
place. 

2573. With regard to the storage and collection of 
milk, you say that that is a question that has not 
received sufficient attention. The bye-laws deal 
■with that matter, because Bye-laws 15 and 16 


figures 60? 

2586. Dr. T. Thomson— These are the numbers 
handed in by Sir Charles Cameron. 

2587. Sir Charles Cameron .— From the returns 


om the hospitals. 

2588. Dr. J. W. Moore.— I may explain the dis- 
■epaucy, so far as concerns the Meath hospital, 
mring the pressure of the measles epidemic the 
Dspital authorities determined to treat typhoid fever 
ot in the epidemic wing, but in a portion of the medico- 
lirurgical hospital, and that ran up our accommo- 
ition temporarily to sixty. 

2589. Dr. T. Thomson.— Then 42 is the normal 
umber of beds, but there is still a considerable 
mount of difference in the totals that are given, 
ave a total from one source of 595, and from another 
he return of this total is 523 1-Yes. These were the 
stums made by the registrars of the several hospitals 
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five weeks ago, and I think it was during the epidemic 
that the return was given to Sir Charles Cameron, 
and that might account for the difference. 

2590. But even your 523 is in excess of the hospi- 
tal accommodation in proportion to the population in 
the large towns in England ? — Yes. 

2591. And you know that these towns have seldom 
more than one bed per 1,000 of the population? — 
Yes. 

2592. And you know that the population of the 
Dublin Registration Area is 350,000, and that Dub lin 
has 523 beds for infectious cases? — Yes. 

2593. And judging by the ordinary standard that 
is a very large amount ?— -I am fully aware of that ; 
but I have stated that it is during the prevalence of 
epidemics we are generally very pushed in Dublin for 
accommodation. 

2594. But yet it is clear that Dublin is quite as 
well off, at least, as most places. I am not now 
considering the quality of the accommodation, to which 
exception may possibly be taken. As regards number 
of beds, Dublin you will see compares favourably with 
most of the large towns in England and Wales ? — 
You may say also for hospital accommodation generally 
that we have got a very large number of hospitals. 

2595. As regards the medical officers of health who 
serve the subsidiary districts in Dublin — these officers 
are appointed under an Act which is peculiar to this 
country. They are, as I understand, primarily poor 
law officers, and by virtue of that position they become 
the medical officers of health for their districts. Does 
it not follow that because they are poor law 
medical officers they have acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of public health ? — Some of them have. They 
are occasionally diplomates in public health. 

2596. But that is the position — I don't wish to 
cast any reflection on them — but that is the position ? 
— Yes. 

2597. And they also appear to be poorly paid. In 
your judgment, is this Act, so far as that provision is 
concerned, a desirable Act to apply to such a large 
city as Dublin ? — I think not. 

2598. Would it not bo preferable, instead of paying 
a large number of medical officers of health in this 
way, each devoting a small period of his time to thework, 
that you should have one assistant medical officer of 
health for the whole city 1 — I think that would be a 
very capital suggestion, and a very useful one, if it is 
possible to carry it out. 

2599. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I asked you 
before about a statement which you made about the 
fairly clean condition of the streets. You said, “It 
may be conceded that the principal thoroughfares 
are kept in a fairly clean condition, but the bye- 
streets, the lane-ways, and the alleys do not come up 
to the standard of being even fairly well scavenged 
or cleaned." I asked you before if you bad compared 
the city of Birmingham with Dublin, or did you 
consider that our main thoroughfares are as well kept 
and as clean as the main thoroughfares in Birming- 
ham? — Well, I don’t think they are. 

2600. And then, of course, the bye-streets you say 
are not at all well kept?-*-The bye-streets I don’t 
think are well kept. 

2601. You think that? — Yes. Of course, it is my 
opinion, that is all. 

2602. As to the hopper barge, you object to the 
position of it? — Yes, I do. 

2603. You object to it because it is in a densely- 
populated district 1 — Yes. 

2604. But you would not object to it if it was 
lower down the river in a less densely populated 
district ? — No. 

2605. What would he the difference to health in a 
less densely populated district by having the barge 
brought down to them ? — I think if it went a mile 
down the river the same point might apply, but cer- 


tainly the population would not be so dense, and 
there would not be such a thoroughfare as where it 
is now. It is a very great thoroughfare, and it is 
an unsuitable place for it. 

2606. Are you aware that there is a great 
thoroughfare along all the quays for more than a mile 
down ? — I don’t think the thoroughfare is anything 
as great lower down the river on that side as it is 
there. 

2 607. You don’t know it is all populated ? — I know 
it is populated, but I don’t think it is as dense as 
there. 

2608. But it would not matter interfering with the 
health of a few people? — I think the present site is 
about the most unlikely in the city of Dublin. 

2609. And, of course, cost is no object to you. 
You want everything done in the best possible way, 
but the cost is to be borne by the authorities without 
reference as to where the money is to come from ? — I 
think the cost in a question of that kind should not 
stand in the way. 

2610. You told us the bye-lanes are very badly 
paved, and not properly looked after ? — Yes. 

2611. The Public Health Committee and the 
Paving Committee had to deal with a lane at the rere 
of North Richmond-street. It was in such a state 
that the Corporation had to repave it and drain it, 
and, having done that, they proceeded against the 
owners for the cost of this work ? — Yes. 

2612. The owners objected to pay for it, and they 
appealed to the Local Government Board, and the 
Local Government Board, in its wisdom, said they 
would ask them to pay half of the costof doing the work 
because it was done too well, and the Corporation 
having done it so well would be good enough to pay 
the other half themselves. Do you think that that 
is conducive to the Corporation undertaking work of 
that class ? — I would say it is not very inviting. 

2613. As to the refuse destructor, you told us you 
visited the destructor in Stanley-street, and you said 
that the character of the refuse was not objectionable, 
and you felt no smell? — No, not a bit. 

2614. But you did at the hopper barge ? — The day 
I visited it I did distinctly. I happend to see it to- 
day. 

2615. You mean that the refuse sent to the barge 
is much more objectionable than is sent to the 
destructor ? — What I saw to-day was decidedly very 
objectionable. 

2616. You also referred to the necessity for constant 
supervision over the contents of the dust-bins, and 
about tbe necessity for daily cleansing of them ? — 
Yes, I meant daily supervision and I think if they 
were being removed every day, the people who removed 
them would be able to find those who are mis using 
the bins, and give advice to the people who are in the 
habit of sending all kinds of filth into them. At present 
the removal only takes place three times a week, and 
there is not, I think, an opportunity of correcting the 
abuse. 

2617. Do you really think the advice of the Corpo- 
ration official would be effective with these people ? — 
It might have some possible effect, and it would 
certainly make the tenement places cleaner and the 
yards, if these things were removed every day. 

2618. Do you think it is an objection that these 
pails should be allowed to have this class of refuse put 
into them ? — Yes ; I think that is a thing that should 
not be allowed at all. 

2619. Do you think it is conducive to the health 
of the city that these pails are merely taken to the 
street front of the houses, and there turned into the 
dust-cart and brought back to the house with probably 
a large portion of the objectionable matter left in the 
bottom of the pail ? — I think it is very objectionable. 

2620. Did it occur to you what would be the remedy 
for that ? — Well, I think leaflets ; as I have already 
advocated in these other matters, giving the people 
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ideas about public health and cleanliness. If posted 
up in all these tenements it would do a great deal of 
good, and it would probably give them some idea of 
the importance of the habits of cleanliness. 

2621. But any amount of leaflets will not clean the 
pails? — No. I think it is a very great difficulty. To 
get rid of a great deal of the matter in the pails is a 
very important matter. 

2622. You have told us your experience of the 
extra work done by sanitary sub-officers, and you 
have mentioned an instance in your experience where 
one man was driving an hospital cart, and where 
another sanitary sub-officer was engaged in looking 
after tenements of the working classes in reference to 
■which there might be claims for rebate, and Dr. Swan 
asked yon about the dispensary doctor who gave 
evidence here, and said he had reported to the sanitary 
sub-officer on several occasions, but that no notice 
whatever was taken of the state of things, and that it 
was as bad afterwards as when he first reported it. Is 
that the duty of the sanitary sub-officer — to take 
complaints from the dispensary officer ? I will define 
the duties of a sanitary sub-officer and of a medical 
officer of health : — “ Every sanitary sub-officer shall, 
by inspection of the district for which he is appointed, 
keep himself informed in respect of any nuisances 
existing therein that require abatement under the 
Sanitary Acts, and if he shall receive notice of 
the existence of any nuisance within the district, he 
shall, as soon as practicable, visit the place, and 
inquire into such alleged nuisance ; and when he finds 
any matter demanding, in his opinion, attention from 
the medical officer of health of the dispensary district 
in which the same occurs, he shall notify it forthwith 
to the medical officer of health in writing, specifying 
the nature of the case, the situation of the premises, 
and the name of the occupier or owner, iu the Form 
A in the Schedule B to this Order annexed, and shall 
preserve a copy thereof in duplicate, and he shall 
submit to the sanitary authority at each meeting the 
duplicates of the reports which he has made to the 
medical officer of health since the previous meeting, 
or an abstract thereof, and he shall also report to the 
sanitary authority any other matter affecting or 
threatening to affect injuriously the public health 
within his district ” — and the duties of the medical 
officer of health are those that have been read by 
Dr. Moore. 

2623. But I am referring more directly to the 
position of the district medical officer, for Dr. Swan 
had regard to the evidence given by one of these 
officers that the Public Health Committee had 
failed to carry out recommendations made, and I 
want to ask you whether the medical officer had 
carried out his duty in merely telling the sanitary sub- 
officer that a nuisance was in a certain place ? — I don’t 
think he had. 

2624. Are you aware that there are forms supplied 
to each dispensary officer? — Yes. 

2625. And that the Corporation, in order to save all 
possible trouble to the dispensary officers, has had a 
telephone put into every dispensary office in Dublin ? 
— I am aware of that. 

2626. So that if a medical officer does not care to 
go to the trouble of writing, all he has to do is to ring 
up the telephone and report what he sees ? — I am 
very glad you mentioned the fact. 

2627. With regard to the cow sheds and dairy 
yards — you complain that the general conduct of the 
inspectors is very bad ? — Oh, not very had. 

2628. Well, very neglectful? — I think the present 
staff are doing their duty very well, and I was talking 
of what I saw some four months ago, on one or two 
occasions that I was with the sanitary sub-officers, 
and they were not doing their duty, and I consequently 
inferred neglect of duty. 

3629. You saw some dairy yards in a very objec- 
tionable state you say ? — I saw a good many. 

2630. Did you take any notice of them further, or 
did you tell Sir Charles Cameron, or the Public 


Health Department about these cases ? The chief 

inspector was with me, and took a note of them 
distinctly. 

2631. But you did no more ? — I think he reported 
them afterwards, and some of them that I have seen 
within the last week or ten days are very much 
improved. 

2632. Excuse me, I take your evidence as a distinct 
charge against the Corporation of Dublin, and you 
are giving evidence as an Inspector under the Local 
Government Board. You say you have found these 
yards in the state they were in, and being of the 
opinion that b he inspector was not doing his duty, 
you took no further notice? — I mentioned the matter 
to the Public Health Committee. At the following 
meeting of the Public Health Committee. I spoke to 
the Committee about it, and I believe the inspector 
of dairies had also a report in, and I think the man 
who was the delinquent was brought before the Com- 
mittee and was severely reprimanded ; and I think 
on the second occasion this sanitary sub officer was 
brought before the Public Health Committee for not 
discharging his duty efficiently. 

2633. Was it the one inspector on both occasions? 
— Yes ; I think so. 

2634. Are these the only two occasions you have 
to complain of ? — I have been to a great many dairy 
yards, and I have seen what I have told you to-day. 

2635. That is what I want to come at. I think 
you, in the position you hold going round these dairy 
yards and seeing them in the state they were in. there 
was some duty on you to report them to the Public 
Health Committee? — At the Public Health Com- 
mittee, when the questions crop up in regard to these 
things, I always speak of them. 

2636. That is once a month? — No, oftener than 
that. 

2637. You say you did that, and that you attended 
the meetings of the Public Health Committee. Shall 
I have the minutes of the Public Health Committee 
examined to refresh your memory? — When I came to 
the Public Health Committee I always entered into 
every matter practically of detail and everything that 
goes on during the day at the meeting. I have the 
agenda paper before me, and anything that occurs to 
me I generally speak about it, and that is always the 
case. 

2638. I suppose you are aware that the four dairy 
inspectors are inspector's who have passed the necessary 
examination ? — I don’t think they all are. 

2639. And that they got their certificates ? — Yes ; 
at present they have, but that was not the case 
formerly. 

2640. Well you will take it from me, for I am 
positive they have — I know they have ? — Presently, 
but not formerly. 

2641. You say a great many of the dairy yards are 
badly paved 1 — Yes. 

2642. And that they should he concreted ? — Yes. 

2643. Do you think we ought to insist upon 
having them concreted ? — Yes. 

2644. And you are satisfied with the bye-laws 
which make no such provision ? — I think they should 
be much better, and that concreting would be the 
best thing. 

2645. You are very strong on the point of registra- 
tion, and you insist that registration is not performed 
every year ? — I don’t insist it is not performed 
every year, but I understand that annual registration 
did not take place. 

2646. And don’t you think you should be better 
prepared when you come forward to make a state- 
ment of thac kind? — Yet I am not sure it does take 
place. 

2647. Then take it from me it does?— I -was in 
formed it was not done. 

2648. By whom?— I think it was the chief dairy 
officer of the Corporation told me if there was an 
annual registration it would be a good thing. 
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2649. We have the return for a great many years 
past of the annual registration, and we will ask you 
to correct that evidence. I ask you what chance 
would there be m the Dublin police courts if we 
prosecuted a man for milking a cow with dirty hands. 
Do you think we would get a conviction i— Under 
your bye-laws ? 

2650. Yes ? — I should say you would. 

2651. You say we don’t prosecute them? Oh, I 

know you are about to prosecute them. Perhaps 
this week you are about to prosecute, but it has not 
been done. 

2652. Would it meet your objection if there was a 
provision made, that all the milk coming into the 
city should be sterilized? — It would be a very good 
thing to do. 

2653. You were speaking about the advisability 
of surprise visits on the part of the sanitary 
inspectors. Do you know the regulation made by 
the Public Health Department is, that no inspector 
knows in the morning where he is going to be sent 
on that day ? — I only throw out that as a suggestion 
of what I consider from my stand-point a very good 
suggestion ; that if there were surprise visits they 
would be very useful. 

2654. Will you take it from me that there are 
surprise visits, and that it is only in the morning these 
inspectors get the list of the houses and streets they 
are to visit that day ? — I talk of surprise visits in the 
very early morning. 

2655. Wouldn’t it be a surprise to visit at any 
time of the day if they did not know you were com- 
ing? — No, not to test the overcrowding. 

2656. Are you of opinion that really a central 
hospital for infectious disease is not required, and that 
if the present hospitals had convalescent homes 
attached they would be able to do the work when epi- 
demics arise ? — I am of opinion that in case of epidemic, 
as our hospital accommodation is always in a state of 
congestion, we have not sufficient accommodation. 

2657. Always? — At every epidemic that has 
occurred there was very great difficulty in getting 
cases of infectious disease into hospital. 

2658. And you say that, although Dr. Thomson 
told us we have 500 beds to the ordinary 350 that 
would be allowed for such a population? — Yes; I 
think a small isolation hospital would be very useful. 

2659. But I am on the point of convalescent homes ? 
Yes ; I think they might be useful ; but if there was 
an hospital for small-pox on the outskirts of the city 
that might meet the difficulty. 

2660. As to the constitution of the Public Health 
Committee it will satisfy you to know that every mem- 
ber on the Committee is on it for three years, and 
that five retire every three years, and don’t you think 
it better to rotate and change five every third year 
than to clear out the whole Public Health Committee 
every second year ? — Yes, I quite think that, but I 
think if the five could retire by rotation biennially in- 
stead of annually, I think that would be a very good 
thing. 

2661. I suppose you are aware that the medical 
officers have only come over to us very recently, 
and that they were appointed by the two unions 1— 
Yes. 

2662. And that the only thing we have to do with 
them is to pay them the £25 a year each. As to 
putting up notification that the dairy yard had been 
certified, one of the bye-laws of the Public Health 
Committee, referring to dairies, is “In order that the 
provision of the above-named regulation be fully 


carried out, it will be necessary for you to have a 
board fixed upon or over the entrance gate of your 
dairy yard from the street, upon which shall be 
painted the name of the person registered, together 
with tbe words —Registered dairy yard.” Would that 
meet your views? — Yes. 

2663. Dr. J . W. Moore. — W hat is the date of that 
bye-law ? 

2664. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — J anuary, 
1900 1 — Yes, exactly, that is quite recently. Up to 
last month it was not the case. 

. 266B - Alderman Dowd.— A re you aware that the 
inspector and sub-sanitary officer you refer to about 
the dairy yards was removed from the position of 
being inspector ? — I am, and I think you took a very 
prominent part in having him removed. 

2666. Are you aware that the registered lodging- 
houses are visited at niglit time weekly ?— Yes, but 
perhaps the visits that I suggested in the early morning 
would be more effectual. 

2667. Dr. J. W. Moore.— W ith regard to the 
sterilization of milk — if that were necessary to be 
done, don’t you think it would dispose of tbe whole 
question of dairy yards 1 — To a great extent. 

2668. Is it at all likely that the existing dairy 
yards would be in the position to carry out steriliza- 
tion or anything else sanitary? — No. 

2669. With regard to the instance Alderman 
Meade has alluded to of non-representation of these 
complaints directly to the Public Health authorities,, 
you are aware that the duty of the sanitary sub- 
officer is defined in this way — “ If be receives notices 
of tbe existence of any nuisance in the district he shall, 
as soon as practicable, visit the place, and inquire 
into the existence of such alleged nuisance.” So that, 
it was the sanitary officer’s duty to notify it, and, I 
presume, he did? — Yes. 

2670. In answer to Dr. Thomson you said it would 
be advisable to have in Dublin an assistant medical 
officer of health in lieu of the dispensary officers 
acting as medical officers for their districl, if it was 
possible? — Yes ; if it was possible. 

2671. Surely Section 11 gives you full power to 
appoint such an officer. It says — “ Every sanitary 
authority, whether urban or rural, shall appoint, 
such other sanitary officers, including a medical 
superintendent officer of health when deemed 
necessary,” and haven’t the Local Government Board 
called into existence a number of medical officers of 
health under that provision, and under the title of con- 
sulting sanitary officers ? — Yes. 

2672. But the section gives the Local Government. 
Board full power ? — -Yes ; but there would be the 
question of dealing with the sixteen existing officers 
who hold the appointments. 

2673. Are you aware that some of these gentlemen 
may not like their enforced duty as medical officers of 
health at all ? — I don’t know. 

2674. Don’t you think an amendment of the Public 
Health Act is required, that would relieve the dis- 
pensary medical officers of their onerous duties, for 
which they are paid so badly, and which bring them 
into hot water with everybody? — That may be for the 
Public Health Committee to consider. 

2675-6. The principal objection that was given to 
the moving of the hopper barge from its present 
position is that it would cost £8,000 a year more if 
they moved down the river? — I think £6,000 was 
the figure mentioned. 

The Committee then adjourned. 


T 
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TENTH DAY.— MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26th, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT 11.30 A.M. 

Present: — Chables P. Cotton, Esq., M.Inst. c.e., Chairman ; the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c. ; 
J. W. Moore, m.d., President Royal College of Physicians, Ireland ; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, Esq., m.d.. Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick I)owd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Dr. E. W. Hope examined. 


2677. Chairman. — You are Medical Officer of 
Health for the City and the Port of Liverpool? — 
Yes. 

2678. And Professor of Public Health at the 
Victoria University? — Yes. 

2679. Will you tell us something about the working 
of your staff? — Yes. The city of Liverpool has an 
estimated population of 686,000 persons, and the 
staff appointed for carrying out the requirements 
of the various Sanitai'y Acts consists of ninety- 
three persons in addition to the clerical staff. The 
duties of these persons are very clearly defined, and 
each officer is held responsible, directly responsible, 
for his proper conduct, so that one advantage is 
that in the event of any neglect of duty the responsi- 
bility can be brought home to the officer. The re- 
sponsibility is not divided. Each inspector, on 
appointment, is furnished with a book of instructions, 
indicating in outline his duties. I will hand that 
book of instructions in. In making these appoint- 
ments the Health Committee of the city are particu- 
larly careful that the previous trade or calling of the 
officer has been such as will be calculated to fit him 
for the duties that he will be called upon to discharge. 
An inspector of fish will be chosen from men engaged 
in the fish trade ; of fruit, in the fruit trade ; an 
inspector of smoke will hold a first-class marine 
engineer’s certificate ; an ambulance inspector will 
hold a certificate from some ambulance institution ; 
and I may say that every inspector has to pass a 
qualifying examination as an additional evidence of 
his fitness for the duties. 

2680. How is that examination held ? — That exami- 
nation is held either by the Sanitary Institute or by 
the Royal Institute of Public Health, or by the 
Victorian University. In fact we are not particular 
as to which certificate the inspector holds, so long as 
its standard is a sufficiently high one. Then, with 
regard to the payment, inspectors for special purposes, 
as contradistinguished from the sub-inspectors in 
Dublin — inspectors for specific purposes, such as for 
the inspection of meat, or fish, or fruit, or under the 
Foods and Drugs Act and so, commence with the 
salary of £120 a year. The chief meat inspector is 
paid £300 a year ; and the subordinate sanitary 
inspectors start with 35s. a week. In every case 
uniform is provided, and I need hardly say that the 
uniform must be always worn while the inspector is 
on duty. 

2681. As to the administration of dairies and cow 
sheds in Liverpool ? — This matter is one which, during 
the last half-dozen years, is receiving the closest atten- 
tion from the Health Committee. There are in. 
Liverpool 5,600 cows, all of them in licensed premises. 
Before any licence whatever is granted the premises 
are carefully inspected, to determine that they are 
fit and proper places, that the lighting is adequate, 
the provision for cleanliness adequate, and that 600 
cubic feet are allowed for each cow. 


2682. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — 600 ? — 
Yes. And that the passage-way between the double 
rows of cows, when there are double rows, shall be 
at least five feet. The licence, when granted, is an 
annual one, and is not transferable. 


2683. Are those the regulations that are enforced 
— those that you are reading now 1 — No ; I am not 
reading from regulations. 1 am reading from a 
memorandum or report. But I can give you a copy 
of the regulations. With regard to the regulations, 
we have, for the convenience of the cowkeepers, 
put together in a little volume all the requirements 
which they are called upon to observe either in the 
Dairy and Cow Sheds Order, under the Public Health 
Act, relating to nuisances under our local Acts, and 
so on, so that the cow-keeper shall have every informa- 
tion, and he shall know exactly what is required of him 
to do ; and each inspection is made with a view to 
determining whether he carries out these require- 
ments. With regard to the staff employed in dealing 
with dairies and cow sheds, we use the services of the 
inspectors of meat and of animals — men conversant 
with the health of the cattle — to systematically 
examine the cows in the cow shed. In the event of their 
finding a cow which is not in sound health, they report 
it at once to me or to one or other of the veterinary 
surgeons employed by the Corporation, and the sale 
of the milk from the diseased animal is prohibited. 
But with regard to the structural conditions of the 
cow sheds and the milk shops, we employ special 
inspectors. We have two inspectors for that purpose, 
whose whole time and tmdivided attention are given 


to the supervision of the cow sheds and the milk 
shops, which are never registered until they are put 
into a thorough and proper order and condition, and 
then the subsequent examination is greatly facili- 
tated, from the fact that they start, so to speak, 
with a clean bill of health, and their maintenance in 
a wholesome condition is a matter of comparative 
simplicity. With regard to the examination of milk, 
we take the usual samples for chemical analysis, and, 
in addition to that, samples are taken in the usual 
way for bacteriological analysis, both from dairies 
within the city and from milk arriving from the 
country on delivery at railway stations. The question 
has been raised as to whether or not the city is the 
proper place for dairies and cow sheds. Well, 
our very prolonged experience and investigation into 
the quality of the milk supplied from the towns, and 
contrasting it with that coming from the country, has 
proved to us beyond all doubt that the town milk is 
better than the country milk. In Liverpool we have 
roughly got about one-half the quantity of nullt . m 
the city coming in from the country districts, and the 
other half is supplied from the 6,000 cows with 
in the city. 


2684. Dr. J. W. Moore.— 5,600 ^es.^ The 

proportion of mil 
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is larger in the milk coming from the country than 
it is in the milk taken from the city cow sheds. 

2685. You have no sanitary supervision over the 
milk coming from the country 1 — That is the great 
point ; and if we had at any time adopted the policy 
of endeavouring to remove from the cities the dairies 
and cow-sheds, the consequence would have been that 
the businesses would have been established elsewhere 
in districts over which we had no control whatever. 
Consequently we prefer to keep the cow sheds where 

; they are, and where they can be subject to very strict 
! supervision. 

2686. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — An ri the 
result has been satisfactory? — The result has been 
eminently satisfactory. 

2687. The Chairman'. — Is the bacteriologist a 
Corporation officer ? — Yes ; he is appointed by the 
City Council. He is die Professor of Bacteriology 
at the University College, Liverpool, a man of some 
eminence ; and he undertakes, for a salary, to examine 
a minimum of 2,000 samples, including food stuffs of 
all kinds, as well as the pathological features, such 
as diphtheria and typhoid and so on, in the year. 
He has a large staff and a very fine laboratory at 

j his disposal. 

2688. Is there anything else you wish to say with 
regard to milk or slaughter-houses ? — I should like to 
say this, with regard to milk, that in the summer 
months especially, especial care is paid to protect, as 
far as possible, the milk supply from contamination 
from putrefactive changes, for Liverpool has a very 
high infantile and zymotic mortality, due to improper 
feeding. And with a view to further combat that, 
if possible, the Corporation propose, in fact are at the 
present time engaged, in the establishment of a milk 
sterilizing station on the principle adopted in many 
French towns, and also at St. Helen's. 

2689. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Is that a 
very expensive process ? — No ; we think it will be an 
inexpensive process. At the present time it is pro- 
posed only to establish it in an experimental and ten- 
tative manner in two districts in the city, with the 
expectation that the milk trade will follow the lead. 
We have no wish at all to interfere with the milk 
trade, but rather to set an example which they can 
easily follow. In fact one company is already, if any- 
thing, disposed and anxious to take the lead in this 
matter. 

2690. Is this sterilization solely by hear 1 — Yes; by 
heat or steam. The principle briefly is this : — That a 
sufficient quantity of milk for an infant of a given age 
is put into a small bottle — something like a small soda- 
water bottle, and sterilized. When the child has to 
be fed the top is pushed off, and the nipple is shifted, 
and the whole of that food is given to the infant. It 
is never used a second time, and is never exposed to 
the air after sterilization. When that is done it is 
cleaned out and re-filled. The quantity of milk put 
mto each bottle will vary with the age of the infant. 
If it is three months it will have less than an infant of 

| six months. 

2691. And for adults! — Well, for adults, we do not 
bother about them so much. They can look after 

; themselves in the matter of health. At all events, 

j sterilized milk is on sale in Liverpool, and they can 

! buy it, and a great number of families do. 

2692. With regard to the slaughter-houses 1 — The 
slaughter-houses have been in many respects a source 
of trouble to us. We have in Liverpool a number of 
private slaughter-houses, and we also have public 
abattoirs. The public abattoirs are situated on a site 
which has been leased to a company. The site is the 
property of the Corporation, but the abattoirs tkem- 

; selves are not the property of the Corporation ; 

they are very largely used — in fact they are quite 
ij popular with the butchers, a fact which is probably 
due to the consideration which was given at the time 
that they were established to the wishes of the trade — 
to the convenience of the meat trade. Of recent years, 


however, that site is becoming less and less con- 
venient. Moreover the lease is running out, and the 
probability is that at no distant date abattoirs will be 
established elsewhere — where, I cannot say, and it 
has not been yet determined, but that it will be is 
beyond any question ; and I have no doubt that their 
locality will be determined by the convenience of 
access for animals and the convenience for the 
distribution of the meat afterwards. Our private 
slaughter-houses number about thirty — there may, 
however, be thirty-two or thirty-three possibly ; 
Liverpool has recently extended its boundaries con- 
siderably, and lias incorporated the outlying districts 
where there have been licences for the slaughtering 
of animals which perhaps are not used at all, or are 
used very seldom; so, if we take it roughly as 
thirty, you would have a correct impression of the 
number. 

2693. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — For the 
whole city ? — Yes, the whole of greater Liverpool. 

2694. And its 700,(100 population 1 — Greater Liver- 
pool is 680,000. In some of the private slaughter- 
houses a large business is done, and these places, as 
one can easily understand, require a great amount of 
supervision ; and that is one of the reasons why our 
staff of meat inspectors is so large. In the public 
abattoirs supervision is easy ; the risks of bad meat 
being smuggled on the market are extremely small ; 
but with the privateslaugliter-honsesitisanothermatter 
altogether. The presence of the inspector is, of course, 
necessary, as constantly as he can be there. 

£695. How many inspectors are there? — Six. 

2696. For the private and public? — Private and 
public. Our view as to private slaughter-houses 
are those which are shared by most people in 
the cities of England. The objections to them are 
that, as a rule, their situation is bad, and they are in 
old and congested parts of the city, that they require 
unceasing watchfulness in order to prevent nuisance, 
and that inspection is difficult. 

2697. Are any of them of great extent? — No; I 
would not describe them as large ones, though many 
of them do a big business. In some of them — the 
largest in the city — 540 beasts are killed in a year, 
which is not a large number. But in another one, 
perhaps the same size, although fewer beasts are 
killed, upwards of 3,000 sheep are killed in a year as 
well. 

2698. Solely for sheep ? — No; 350 cattle and 3,000 
sheep. So that is, of course, an extensive business, 
but relatively small in comparison with the mass 
killed elsewhere. 

2699. Would you be able to give us a copy of these 
tables ? — That I have just quoted ? — Yes. 

2700. I suppose we may take it that these are the 
two largest private slaughter-houses in Liverpool? — 
Yes, of old parts. There is one at Wavetree, where 
as many 670 beasts are killed, and upwards of 3,000 
sheep ; but that is in a much more open part, prac- 
tioally outside. It is one of our recently incorporated 
districts. 

2701. It was a suburb ? — It was a suburb. 

2702. Chairman. — With regard to common lodging 
houses and houses let in lodgings ? — The staff for the 
purpose of the inspection of common lodging-houses, 
and houses let in lodgings, consists of twelve persons, 
who have no other duties. They visit by day and by 
night, 

2703. Chairman. — Both classes of houses? — There is • 
a distinction in the system which I will allude,to. With 
regard to common lodging-houses we find that owing 

to the very close supervision of these places that 
their condition is good on the whole, that over- 
crowding is infrequent, that the places are kept 
clean, and the occurrence of infectious sick- 
ness in these places is very infrequent — very 
infrequent — so that our common lodging-houses 
to-day give us relatively little trouble, although 
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from their age and general condition, they are 
not the kind of places one would hold up as 
models. They are not unlike some of your tenement 
houses, except that they are kept only as common 
lodging houses for people of one sex, rigorously in- 
spected, ticketed, and under stringent regulations. 
With regard to sub-let houses 

2704. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That is 
houses let for lodgings 1 — Yes ; houses let to more 
than one family, and which correspond to your tene- 
ment houses — they are like yours. We have had 
a great amount of difficulty with them, but our 
practice has been to place all of these houses upon the 
register. The consequence is that our registers of 
sub-let houses swell to very considerable dimensions. 
At the present time I am within the limit if I 
say that we have 18,000 sub-let houses on the 
register. The reason why we have so many, or, 
one reason, is that Liverpool is liable to great influxes 
of labouring people with their families. When trade 
is abundant as it is now, or when great works are 
being carried out, as they are at the present time, 
labourers come in by thousands, and settle in districts 
which, perhaps, had not previously shown any 
tendency to overcrowding; but which, under these 
conditions, become overcrowded, and the whole streets 
are put on the register at once, so that the houses 
shall be visited, the rooms measured, and the people 
informed how many may occupy each room, and that 
tickets may be given to them — I have samples of 
them here — to hang up behind the door, so that the 
inspector can see how many people there are in the 
room. Then, if the house is visited at night — as they 
are visited — he goes with his lantern, and counts 
the people as they lie in bed, bo see that they are not 
in excess of the number. I may say that these 
rigorous actions have been rendered necessary by the 
gross conditions which obtained in years gone by, 
at times when these houses were constant centres of 
infection, and from that and other circumstances the 
necessity for these stringent provisions arose. 

2705-7. What is the cubic space you require for 
each adult 1 — 850 or 300. 300 if there is a separate 
day room, and 350 if there is not a separate day room. 
I may say that ‘at the present time we are arranging 
with the Local Government Board for an amendment 
of our bye-laws. We think that 350 is not enough. 
At the same time we have been obliged to accept 
it for economic reasons. To ask for more is to ask 
sometimes for what is impossible. People are too 
poor to take large accommodation. We think now 
the time has come when we can ask for 400, and we 
have also under consideration the feasibility of 
making 400 necessary for every person, irrespective 
of age. Although a child under ten years of age 
takes up less room we know that its perspiratory 
activity is great, and it is desirable to get 400 if we 
can. 

2708. Are 350 required at present for every child ? 
— No. 

27 09. What is the allowance 1 — Two children under 
ten years count as one adult at present — practically 
we get 175. 

2710. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Over ten 
they are adults ? — Yes. 

2711. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do these remarks apply 
to tenement houses as well as to common lodging- 
houses 1 — Yes. 

2712. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Houses 
let in lodgings? — Yes. 

2713. What we call tenement houses? — Yes, what 
you call tenement houses. Our difficulties with 
these house are less than yours. Our houses are 
smaller, so that there is not the same number <if 
families — there is not the same overcrowding of 
families. With us the tendency is to overcrowd tha 
rooms with individuals rather than the houses 
with families ; and I would say that our emigration 
difficulty is not to be lost sight of. In the emigra- 


tion season thousands of people pass through the 
city on their way to America — in the spring 
especially. 

2714. You must make allowance for that in ad- 
ministration ? — Yes. 

2715. Chairman. — With regard to labourers' 
dwellings? — That question is one which engages the 
attention of a special committee of the Corporation 
of Liverpool. Formerly the housing of the working 
classes was dealt with by the Health Committee, 
but it was found to be a question of so much magni- 
tude, and, associated as it was with the demolition 
of old insanitary property, it was thought expedient 
to constitute a special committee to deal with the 
question. That special committee deals with the in- 
sanitary dwellings at present occupied by the lower 
classes; it effects their removal year by year — a 
certain number ; and it also undertakes, either itself 
to provide accommodation for those who are dis- 
placed, or it leaves it to private enterprise to do so, 
or to assure itself that there is accommodation exist- 
ing elsewhere, so that the people shall not be turned 
homeless on the streets. The aim of the Corpora- 
tion has been to provide for the lower classes 
sanitary houses — at Is. a week a room. We have 
made some efforts in that direction, and the accom- 
modatiou so provided is — of a plainness — so plain, 
I think, as to be almost repellant; at all events, it 
is not attractive — perhaps I had better say it in that 
way — it is not attractive. 

2716. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Certainly 
not, I should say? — The brick is lime-washed, but I 
should say of the dwellings that the sanitary accom- 
modation is adequate, the water supply is abundant, 
the houses in an open region, and within access, 
may be, of public baths and wash-houses, so that 
the occupants are considerably better off than they 
formerly were, whether they come from insanitary 
court property or overcrowded tenement houses. 

2717. Then you have solved the problem? — I 
cannot say that. 

2718. Have you provided dwellings at Is. 
a week, without loss to the rates? — We have, a few; 
but, at the same time, they have only been about 
three years, I think, in occupation, and there are 
very few of them, and I should prefer to wait to sea 
what a few years more may bring forth. I may 
say this, that the Insanitary Property and Artisans’ 
Dwellings Committee have not repeated the experi- 
ment, from which it may be inferred that they think 
a little better class of house is, perhaps, desirable. 

2719. Have you any figures on the point as to 
the cost of the buildings? — Yes, I can hand in the 
figures : it would, perhaps, be wearisome to go 
through them. 

2720. Perhaps the Corporation does not charge 
rates on the premises ; perhaps they let them free of 
rates, do they? — No, that is not so; I think they 
are particularly careful to run them on business 
principles. I don’t think they intended them for 
one moment to be philanthropic institutions. They 
want them for the purpose of benefiting the labourer 
who is willing to pay, and able to pay for a 
sanitary house, but who is at present in a house 
which is in an insanitary condition, because there 
is no where else for him to go to. I think that is 
the principle at which they aim. I should like to 
quote the most recent kind of house which we are 
building. 

2721. Certainly? — We are building 182 on these 

lines : that the living room is to be let at Is. 6 d., 
each bedroom at Is., and another Is. for the scullery 
and water-closet and yard, and incidental thing s of 
that sort — domestic offices. Say that these house* 
have four rooms, the houses will work out at about 
4s. 6 d. a week. Then the Committee bare also 
decided 
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2722. 4s. 6d. ? — Yes. 

2723. If there are four rooms? — Yes. 

2724. It would be 4s. 6 d. for the rooms, and Is. 
for the sanitary arrangements ; that would be 
5s. 6 d.1 — If you take off two bedrooms, and leave 
one bedroom and one living room, and domestic 
offices, it would be 3s. Gd. 

2725. To start at a minimum of 3s. 6 dA — Which 
is vastly better than some of the rentals paid in 
Dublin — vastly better accommodation. The Com- 
mittee have also decided to lay on hot water to 
each house, which is a distinct improvement. You 
see the advantage of people having an abundant 
water supply. If they have to go downstairs, and 
carry water up a. flight of stairs, and so on, they 
won’t use as much as if they had it at hand, and if 
it is not only at hand, but is already warm, the in- 
ducements to cleanliness will be greatly added to. 

2726. Chairman. — Will you explain the arrange- 
ment by which the hot water is supplied? — One 
boiler is used for a whole block of houses. There 
has been a system established, I believe, by a com- 
pany, of which, probably, you are aware, of a penny- 
in-the-slot hot water supply. 

2727. Yes? — And the same with gas, and so on. 
But in these houses it was resolved, after a good 
deal of discussion, to put on hot water — that is the 
last group of houses being built now. 

2728. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — In the 
Guinness Trust buildings they have a hot water 
supply, but it is not laid on to the different rooms. 
It is at one end of the buildings, and is supplied 
to the tenants at any hour? — Yes; it is a good 
system. 

All they have to do is to go to the end of the 
building. 

2729. Chairman. — With regard to disposing of 
domestic refuse, what is your system ? — The scaveng- 
ing operations were, up to quite recently — up to the 
last year or two — conducted under the supervision 
of a specially-appointed officer, who associated with 
that work the care of the horses employed in the 
work — in fact, he was a veterinary surgeon — and 
in the process of years great improvements have 
'been made in the removal of refuse; but latterly 
the Co mmi ttee have transferred this work to the 
city engineer’s department, and the whole of it 
now is carried on by the city engineer’s staff. The 
refuse is collected in the usual way from bins, or 
such other places as are used for the deposit of 
domestic refuse, and removed in covered carts. 
We are particular about having covered carts, so 
that on windy days the dust and filth are not blown 
on the street. A great quantity of it is disposed of 
by destructors. The destructor is being found by 
the Health Committee to be the most efficient and 
best means of disposing of refuse. A great 
deal is also sent out to sea in barges, and con- 
siderable tonnage is sold for manure. As the carts 
arrive at the depot, inspectors tell the drivers 
■whether the contents are fit for the barge to be 
•taken out to sea, or for the country for manure, or 
whether they are to go to the destructor. We have 
a very large depot, and at the depot is a destructor, 
and there are barges lying alongside to receive the 
stuff as it is brought in. 

2730. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Where is the barge 
loaded? — In Chisenhall-street, on the canal. The 
canal comes down to the river, and the stuff is tran- 
shipped. It does not go to sea in the canal barge — 
that would not be big enough. 

2731. It goes out in a quantity of dust-bins? — 
Yes; the canal barge is fitted with a dozen iron 
tanks. These are lifted out one by one, and put 
“to the hopper barge, which goes out to sea. It 
igoes out twenty-one miles, and signals a lightship 
twenty-one miles out before it lets go, so that the 
nsk of anything coming back again is infinitesimal. 


2732. ' Chairman. — You have made yourself ac- 
quainted, as far as the limited time a-t your disposal 
allowed, with the tenement houses in Dublin? — Yes. 

2733. Can you compare them in any way with 
the ones in Liverpool? — Well, they are comparable 
in a way. Our tenement houses are very much 
smaller, and, although the number of sub-let houses 
is very large — the number on the register is very 
large — yet a considerable number of those would not 
compare in any way with your tenement houses that 
I have seen. I must say that I think your tene- 
ment houses are worse than anything we have gob 
in Liverpool, at the present time, in the way of tene- 
ment houses. 

2734. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Do you 
mean that some of them are, or the average? — I 
think the average. And then, another thing is the 
enormous numbers of large tenement houses that you 
have overcrowded with families. I have not come 
across many conspicuous instances — in fact, very 
few — of overcrowding of rooms; but the mischief 
with your tenement houses is the numbers of 
families, as it appears to me, which are in this way 
crowded together, one above the other, on a small 
site, and under conditions which are not at all suited 
to that kind of dwelling. If these places had been 
properly constructed, like the Peabody buildings, or 
the Liverpool buildings, or some others, such as you 
have in Dublin — if they were properly constructed 
to accommodate numbers of families, one would 
not object to the height of the places ; but as they 
are, they are exceedingly bad. The closet accom- 
modation we have nothing at all like in 
Liverpool. On an average, the closet accommoda- 
tion I consider extremely bad. Then, again, on 
the question of the water supply, our experience 
in Liverpool is very strong that every facility must 
be given to the people, in the first place, to be dead. 
You have a family five stories up, and they have 
to go to the basement to get a bucket of water, and 
have to carry slops down — they have no sink, they 
have to go to the basement to dispose of the domestic 
and other refuse, you may be sure that that will 
lead to a minimum use of water to begin with, and 
to the retention in the rooms of most offensive 
material. 

2735. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Are you aware that 
the introduction of water-closets into these tenement 
houses in Dublin is comparatively modem? — The 
introduction of water-closets? 

2736. Yes; such as you see them to-day? — Into 
the yards? 

2737. Yes? — I believe there were formerly privy 
middens. We had that same condition of things, 
but in the last ten or twenty years we got rid of it. 

2738. You are strongly of opinion that there 
should be water-closet accommodation on every 
landing, and a water supply on every landing? — 
Yes; I think there should he a water supply avail- 
able for every family, and that there should he 
water-closet accommodation largely in excess of what 
you have at present. What does exist is far too 
small, and the state the places are in is revolting — 
positively revolting, many of them. 

2739. Chairman. — Can you, in the same way, 
compare the slaughter-houses, dairies, and cow sheds 
in Dublin with those in Liverpool? — Well, you see, I 
thinks we are ahead in the matter of dairies and 
cow sheds. I told you how these places were some 
years ago. A greater amount of attention was given 
to the condition of these places; the requirements 
became more exacting; we amended our bye-laws, 
and got more stringent powers, and increased our 
staff, and took care that the men appointed 
should be men on whom we could place abso- 
lute dependence. That, to my mind, is one 
of the most important things — perhaps more 
than anything else — with a large staff and a 
great amount of work to do, we must have men 
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we can depend on. There is no time for one man 
to watch another; no staff is big enough for that. 
If you get a man whom you cannot place absolute 
dependence on, you have a source of weakness. 
Our dairies and cow sheds are better than yours. 
Msny of yours, in regard to cubic space, are over- 
crowded. That is compensated for, in a measure, 
by the fact that these are almost, one might say, 
open sheds — they are open to the air in some cases, 
and therefore the air supply is practically unlimited. 
At the same time, that does not altogether make up 
for the overcrowding. The cows are too close to- 
gether ; there is not enough space ; the passage ways 
between them are not big enough, and, so far as I 
can make out — I am speaking of the worst; I 
asked to see the worst — but many don’t ap- 
pear to comply with your bye-laws. I pre- 
sume that you would deduct so much cubic 
space, for example, if hay is stored in the cow 
shed, or horses are put in it. Many of our milTr 
people seem to he under the impression that if they 
were licensed for twenty cows, and they put in 
twenty cows, and then a couple of ponies, and a 
ton or two of hay, that they were keeping within 
the four comers of the bye-laws. Of course, that is 
absurd; but these are points which require to be 
explained to the average cow -keeper. 

2740. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — You don't 
allow Chat in Liverpool? — Not at all; we insist on 
the full amount of 600 cubic feet, and adequate and 
proper lighting, permanent ventilation, and proper 
construction of cow beds, and channels, and so on, 
and also a periodical removal of manure. The test 
for middens is situation, the size of the place, the 
number of cows kept, and so on, but we object to 
anything approaching a nuisance. We insist on the 
|£ace being thoroughly emptied. We don’t allow 
them to be below the ground at all — these middens. 
They must be on the surface level, and drained, and 
the contents _ must be removed before 8 o'clock 
in the morning. The licence is renewable every 
year, and we have a stringent hold on the cow- 
keeper in that way. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
say that these are progressive improvements. 
When they were started there was a considerable 
amount of opposition on the part of the cow-lceeper ; 
but, I think, there is no body of men who recognise 
their _ usefulness more than the cow-keeper himself, 
and it is a great thing for him to be able to say 
that, although lie is handicapped by city conditions, 
yet the milk is better milk than that from Cheshire 
Shropshire, or the dairy counties in the neighbour- 
hood of the great towns. 

2741. You find little difficulty, it would seem, in 

dealing with them? — Very rarely; very seldom, in- 
deed. They want things explained to them; and 
we are perfectly willing to give them the reason — the 
why and the wherefore. We find them quite 
amenable. 1 


2742, Can you in any way contrast the infantil 
mortality between the English and the Irish ii 
Liverpool?— Yes; I have already told the Com 
mission that the infantile mortality is very excessiv 
m Liverpool— the mortality resulting from zvmoti 
diarrhoea, or what we call English cholera, in th 
summer and autumn. This waste of infant life ha 
been so great, so very pronounced, as to call fo: 
persistent investigation for many years. Amones 
other things in Liverpool, we' have a larg 
foreign population — a fairly large foreign popu 
lation— and it occurred to those who ar 
carrying out the investigation to differentiate th 
nationality of the population. We find that amongs 
the low-class English the loss of infant life is ver 
much m excess of what it is amongst the same clas 
of the Irish population; that the Irish infantile moi 
tality is very much less, taken all round, than th 
English; and the reason for this is that th 


Irish mothers suckle them infants much more com- 
monly than English mothers of the same class. The 
English mothers use bottles and artificial foods, 
which give rise to this mortality. The Irish 
mothers, by suck l ing then* infants, give them the 
proper food at proper temperature, the supply being 
made when wanted, so to speak. It is pure, natural, 
unadulterated, clean, and it contrasts very much 
with the artificial foods given by the English 
mothers. To this we ascribe the lower infantile 
mortality from zymotic diarrhoea among the Irish 
population in Liverpool. 

2743. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Have you any statis- 
tics of the birth rate among the working classes in 
Liverpool? — I have no definite statistics, except in 
localities. I can tell you, for example, that the 
birth rate in the Scotland division — where there is 
a very large proportion of Irish ; not all, but pretty 
nearly all, Irish, or of Irish descent — the birth rate 
there -is very much higher than it is in the districts 
largely inhabited by the English working classes. I 
would say the birth rate amongst the poorer classes 
in Liverpool, including a very large proportion of 
Irish, is over 35. 

2744. In your opinion, is there a relation between 
a high birth rate and a great mortality among youno- 
children? — Whatever course you take, there will 
always be an excessive mortality among young in- 
fants under the circumstances. I find, in the 
wealthiest quarters of Liverpool, where everyt hin g- 
that money can provide is available, the death rate 
of infants is as high as 122 per 1,000 births; so that 
it is perfectly plain if you have infantile deaths in 
so high a proportion the birth rate must naturally 
afiect the death rate. 

2745. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do you mean the general 
death rate? — Yes; the relation between the death 
rate and birth rate of infants may be looked at in 
this way. There is a general impression that if 
mothers are suckling their infants they are not so 
likely to become pregnant again during the period 
of lactation. That is the inference which has been 
drawn by men of large midwifery experience. 

2746. Chairman. — What about the water-closet 
accommodation, the supply of water, and the general 
accommodation in the tenement houses?— In the 
course of my investigation, I noted a considerable 
number of instances in which such closet accommo- 
dation as is provided was excessively filthy. 

2747. You are speaking, now, of Dublin? — Yes. 
Eetid matter was about in every direction, and in 
one case a chamber utensil had, apparently, been 
flung down the stairs, as the wall was soiled with 
the contents. In the case of persons suffering from 
incipient typhoid fever, voiding the bowels into the 
chamber utensil, and the contents thrown away in 
that careless manner, or finding access in some other 
way, one cannot conceive it possible that that 
arrangement is other than one which would conduce 
to the extension of typhoid fever. Although the 
typhoid rate is relatively small, it has often puzzled 
me to find any other explanation for the presence of 
typhoid fever in the courts and alleys of Liverpool, 
except such carelessness as I refer to as having 
seen here — the careless use of the sanitary accommo- 
dation. 

2748. With regard to the notification of infectious 
diseases, what do you say ? — I would like to say, 
with regard to that topic, that it was a matter of 
the greatest astonishment to me to learn that the 
Notification Act in Dublin was imperfectly carried 
out, and that in some of the neighbouring town- 
ships (which are, geographically, portions of Dublin), 
it was not in force at all. You see, unless you have 
a rigorous extension of that Act, and a bond fide 
observance of jfc by medical men, your efforts in 
checking the spread of disease must be absolutely 
crippled. If you take, for example, the prevalence 
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■of typhoid fever in a dairy, and, if your medical 
officer has no intimation of it, infinite mischief may 
be done. I have had such experience. 

2749. Dr. J. W. Moore. — In Liverpool? — Yes; 
one particular case occurs to me. The existence 
of typhoid fever in a dairy, and the distribution of 
the milk, which may be contaminated, may do in- 
finite mischief, unless you have some knowledge of 
the existence of the disease, and unless steps are 
taken in accordance with what is wanted. The case 
to which I allude, in Liverpool, was not altogether 
on all fours _ with . it. It was the existence of 
typhoid fever in an ice-cream manufactory, and they 
were not registered, three years ago, with us. 

2750. Are they registered now?— Yes. The out- 
break was investigated, and, as a large number of 
children were attacked, we were able to trace the 
cause. We asked, then, to have the ice-cream places 
registered, and the Government allowed it to be 
•done. 

2751. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What steps 
have you to take when you want legislation of that 
kind?— We put a clause to that effect in our 
local Bill. 

2752. We could not do that under our powers? 

No ; but you might get over the difficulty in an 
indirect way. The ice-cream contains milk, and, as 
they sell milk, you might be able to deal with them. 
But the direct way would be better — to get a clause 
put in a local Bill. 

2753. Dr. J. W. Moore.— As a matter of fact, 
you have found that typhoid fever has been spread 
in Liverpool by the vending of ice-cream? — Yes. 

2754. Were the medical men in Liverpool op- 
posed to the Notification of Infectious Diseases Act? 
— Yes ; at first the medical men opposed it, as they 
looked upon it as an unfair and an inquisitional at- 
tempt to obtain private information, which would be 
of no use. The application of the Act was resisted 
on the ground that if a medical man found it neces- 
sary to do a public duty he would do it, without the 
■enforcement of such an Act. It was a very narrow 
view to take of the matter. But since the Act was 
adopted, it has been most loyally carried out, and 
I don’t know what we should have done in Liver- 
pool, were it not for the invaluable co-operation of 
the profession. I cannot conceive any argument 
or reason against the notification of infectious 
diseases. 

2755. Has it been necessary to prosecute for non- 
observance of the provisions of the Act?— No, 
never; there has been an isolated case, but it was 
purely an oversight; never a prosecution. 

2556. Do you here state publicly that the medical 
men in land about Liverpool have loyally observed 
the duties imposed upon them by the Notification 
Act? — I desire to make that statement with the 
.greatest publicity, and the greatest emphasis. They 
^ verL us IP^test help and assistance. 

2757. Are you surprised to hear that that is not 
the case in and about Dublin? — I was astonished 
that it was not. 

2758. Chairman. — With regard to the closing of 
schools in times of epidemic? — We have a system 
upon which we go with regard to Board schools, 
more especially in connection with measles, because 
it has been measles that has suddenly swept over 
large areas and affected large numbers of school 
children, more especially, of course, the infant 
ranches. I have found the greatest advantage from 
closing schools when the number of absentees from 
measles reaches as much as 20 per cent. What has 
■directed my attention to it was this — outbreaks pre- 
ceding the ordinary school holidays. The epidemic 
went on increasing, and the absentees went on in- 
creasing; and then the holidays came, and the 
schools were closed, and at once there is a dimin ution 
m the numbers of cases of sickness; and, not only 

lat, but when the school re-opened, and the num- 
rs for the three weeks preceding the closure were 


compared with the three weeks following the open- 
ing, it was found that the measles had almost dis- 
appeared. 

2759. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Do you refer to the 
boarding schools, or day schools? — Day schools. 

2 1 60. What is yoiu' opinion about the closing of 
boarding schools? — We have very few of these, 
but they would, of course, come in under quite a 
different category. I have no great experience of 
the advantageous result of their closure. If you 
close boarding schools, you would run the risk of 
scattering infected children; but in the day schools 
you would not have that, as they are already scat- 
tered at night. . The day school is a centre for the 
spread of infectious disease. 

2761. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The board- 
ing schools are day schools, too?— Well, the same 
remark would apply. It is the Board schools I 
would close. 

2762. Dr. J. W. Moore. — There are also board- 
ing schools which are not day schools; would you 
advocate the closing of them? — I don’t tliinV I 
would do that. 

2763. Chairman. — Will you give us some par- 
ticulars with regard to the reduction of the death 
rate in Liverpool in consequence of the sanitary 
work? — The city of Liverpool is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the reduction of the death rate following 
upon sanitary work. The rate of mortality for the 
decade ending 1870 was 32 per 1,000, for the decade 
ending 1880 it was 28, for the decade ending 1890 
it was 26, then up to 1895 it was 24 • 8. Then we 
extended our city boundaries, and, of course, the 
consequence was, then, that we were in a position 
to put ourselves in a fair comparison with other 
towns, having our natural outgrowth incorporated. 
The result is, that during the last four years the 
rate of mortality has been 23 • 3. 

2764. Dr. T. Thomson. — Are those the recorded 
or the corrected death rates? — These are the cor- 
rected rates. 

2765. The recorded death rate is lower, perhaps? 
— I think, within the last four years, the recorded 
death rate would be higher. The others are cor- 
rected, as the census gives the data for doing so. 
We are within a year of the census now. 

2766. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Do you deduct, in the 
case of your death rate, the deaths of persons ad- 
mitted into public institutions from outside the city? 
— As far as we are able to determine we do. 

2767. Are the figures you give subject to that 
correction? — Yes ; at the same time, we get the 
number of people, waifs and strays, and it is often 
impossible to ascertain where they come from. 

2768. You recently read a paper before the 
Epidemiological Society on “The Insanitary Pro- 
perly in Liverpool ” ? — I did. 

2769. What, in your opinion, is the comparison 
between the insanitaiy property in Liverpool and in 
Dublin? — My belief is that the insanitary property 
in Liverpool is as prejudicial to health as anything 
you have in Dublin ; but it does not house so large 
a proportion of the population as yours does — 
nothing like so large. I reckon we have, at the very 
outside, 35,000 or 40,000, out of our large popula- 
tion, living in dwellings insanitary in their construc- 
tion; but you have a much larger proportion t.Via. n 
that in your tenement houses — because they appear 
to me to be all over the city, wherever one goes; 
you find them in all directions. 

2770. From your observation, would you hope 
that, if any effective attempt were made to grapple 
with this insanitary property in Dublin, it would 
result in a marked improvement in the public 
health? — I saw, in my inspection, that great at- 
tempts have been made, as a matter of fact, in that 
direction. The remedy that occurred to me was to 
close up the worst, and to reconstruct the better 
ones, but I find that that remedy has been applied. 

1 saw everywhere houses that have been closed up. 
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and I also saw the sites of houses which the inspec- 
tor told me have been taken, down. Then I also saw 
a number of similar tenements which have been 
closed up by the Corporation; but I would like to 
say this, that it is not enough to close up these 
places. That seems to be only half the battle; but 
I presume that the Corporation proposes to re-erect, 
either on these cleared sites or elsewhere, more 
suitable tenements. I saw immense clearances near 
the Cathedral, and I am informed that part of it is 
the work of the Corporation, and part Lord Iveagh’s. 
You undoubtedly will get the benefit of this work. 

2771. Are you aware that a philanthropic company, 
the Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings Company, have pro- 
vided accommodation for bousing the people, and that 
at present over J 0,000 of the population are housed 
in these dwellings! — I have heard of that. 

2772. And do you know that the death rate in 
these dwellings have been only li per 1,000 ? — I was 
not aware it was so low. 

2773. The Guinness Trust have also got dwellings 
both in London and Dublin, and I suppose we might 
assume that the population in the Guinness Trust, 
buildings in London would be a little better, socially, 
than the occupants of like buildings in Dublin?—! 
Yes. I have seen the report of the Trust, and it 
appears that, while in the London buildings the birth 
rate was high, and the death rate 18-5, per 1,000, 
the corresponding figures with regard to the Guinness 
Trust in Dublin were, the birth rate higher, and the 
death rate 16’97. 

2774-5. Is that only one year ? Yes. 

2776. What are the respective populations of the 
two sets of buildings? — 8,43G in London, and in 
Dublin 853 ; so you see by the figures in this report 
we have a higher birth rate and a lower death rate in 
Dublin in this class of house? — It certainly is 
evidence that mothers take great care of their infants. 

2777. Is it not also evidence that the population of 
Dublin, if properly housed, would be a great deal 
healthier than they are ? — I have no doubt that if die 
large numbers in the tenement houses were living 
under better sanitary conditions there would be a 
distinct advantage to the public health of the city. 

2778. I may state that it was Alderman Meade 
who planned the Guinness Trust buildings in Dublin. 

2779. Chairman. — Mow, with regard to comparing 
Dublin with English towns, what do you say?— Do 
you mean in regard to the birth rate or the death 
rate 1 

2780. With regard to the vital statistics i~ The vital 
statistics generally in any of the English towns and 
those in Dublin cannot be compared, because the city 
of Dublin is a metropolitan area only— that is to say 
it is only part of the city ; it is not the entire city! 
Every English town includes its natural outgrowths. 
What has happened in Dublin is this You have a 
circumscribed area, beyond the limits of which the 
city has grown. A large proportion of your business 
people and your well-to-do-people have, in the course 
of time, gone over the boundary into the out-town- 
ships, and until you include these out-townships in 
the statistical returns you are at a disadvantage. 
Hence, at present, when you compare Dublin with 
Manchester or Liverpool, you are simply comparing 
part of the city with the whole of an English city 
(with the good and bad districts combined). In 
order to make a fair comparison yon must include 
the whole of the natural extent of your city. You 
cannot draw an imaginary line down a street, and 
say that this side of it is in the city of Dublin and 
the other side is somewhere else. So that you cannot 
make any fair comparison between the city of 
Dublin and any English town; it would be simply 
misleading. 

2781. Chairman. — But you consider that, if you 

had the statistics of the city of Dublin and the 
townships put together— if you put them all together- 
then you would put yourself in a fair comparison 
with other towns similarly circumstanced as a town ? 


Jt was exactly the same way in Liverpool until our 
boundaries were extended. You see our population 
was very dense about 1891 ; to the acreage it was 
much denser than hi Dublin, and by taking in our 
natural outgrowths we put ourselves in a position of 
capable comparison with the other English towns. 
In fact J do not remember any English town which 
is in that same position. 

2762. Dr. E. L. Swan. — With regard to theextension 
of the boundaries, Dr. Hope, which you say is essential, 
do you mean that it is simply essential on the statis! 
tical result as regards the health rate ? — No ; I should 
say it is a great deal more than that. I should think 
the question is simply with you as it was with us, 
that the well-to-do people have gone away from the 
city, whose benefits they enjoyed, and to the existence 
of which they owed everything — that they have gone 
away from it, and, so to speak, absolved themselves 
from the obligation of looking alter their weaker 
brethren who are ieft behind. I think a city 
requires the help and the co-operation of its out- 
growths, and is entitled to it. 

2782a. Do you think they would be any help to 

the present authorities, the Corporation of the city ? 

I think they would, certainly. I have no doubt 
there are a large number of your best business men 
who are living outside. Why should they not have 
a share in municipal affairs ? 

2763. With regard to your statement in your 
evidence, that the milk obtained from cows in the 
city compared favourably with that obtained from 
cows in Cheshire and Shropshire; do the same 
conditions obtain all the year round, in summer as 
well as in winter?- — Yes; both in summer and in 
winter. 

2783a. Is it the case that you had quite recently 
several streets of insanitary houses that were cleared 
away in Liverpool ? — Yes ; there was a presentment 
for some 400 houses situated in four contiguous 
streets. They were small insanitary houses. 

2784. Was there a high death rate in those houses ? 
— Yes ; there had been an excessive rate of mor- 
tality. 

2784a. Are there still insanitary areas in Liver- 
pool ? — Yes. 

2784. Is the death rate high? — Yes; probably as 
high as 50 per 1.000. 

2784b. Have the Liverpool Corporation expended 
much money on clearances? — Yes, since 1885; I 
think it was in 1885 that they got a loan of £250,000, 
and that has been spent on this purpose alone. Tt is 
now just exhausted : and I have no doubt — I am 
sure that' further funds will be asked for in order to- 
carry on the good work. 

2785. Is there still a large population in Liverpool 
living in insanitary dwellings? — Yes; I should think 
30,000 or 40,000. 

2785a. Is disinfection free in Liverpool 1 — Yes, 
quite free, disinfection of houses and clothing. 

2786. Is it earned out the same way as in Dublin ? 
— Yes ; I have seen your system here, and ours is 
pretty much the same, except that we have more 
than one station ; we have them in different parts of 
our very wide and large area. 

2786a. Is there a refuge for persons whose houses 
are undergoing disinfection ? — No ; we have not got 
one. The question has been several times discussed, 
but so far as we could ascertain, these refuges have 
not been made sufficient use of to warrant our estab- 
lishing one. 

2787. You are aware that there is one in Dublin ? 
— Yes, I have seen one in Dublin ; but I don’t know 
whether it is largely used or not. 

2787a. What then, do you do. with the people when 
the houses are being disinfected in Liverpool? — Well, if 
a house is being disinfected the people have to leave, 
and they are necessitated to go into a neighbours 
house, which, no doubt, is an objectionable thing ; but 
it is an evil which has to be met in some way. 
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chart be correct— perhapTyou have*' recentlv nothvrf h 27 j 6 * f ? Ub the general death rate from all causeg,. 
them ? — I have seen that! 7 recently noticed how do t he two cities compare l-_Well, yours was 5 

per 1,000 ahead of ours last year. 


2788. Don 6 you think they show an improvement ii 

OVHfl. T 


2788a. I suppose a great reduction in +1,p -J • are aware, however, that there 

ate does immediatelv follow ^ 1111 T de “ lc ot measles and influenza in 18991—1 


was 
I beg 


‘ k6 * ^- 1 ”^ 


could have great results immediately. 

2789. You see these statistics show an almost im- 
mediate improvement in the case of the houses con- 
structed by Alderman Meade?— Oh, no doubt, if you 
take the people and put them in these good houses, 


rected for the last five years. 
iaoP\r^’k t Hon. Alderman Meade. — Including 
1898— Yes. Our death rate last year was a little 
move than that owing to influenza and its sequela). 

2799. Dr. R. L. Swan.— Y our death rate was 
apparently affected then more or less by similar 


SyTre ToncTJdfbnt iSSTSS w^tM^ that ST ^ year - influenza and diarrhma ?- 

these operations are carried out as a rule so slowly 
the improvement is very gradual. 


2800. Have you alarge staff of inspectors of nuisances 


2789a. The entire death-rate ? The enf 1 +1 ^ Liverpool ?_We have altogether a staff of close upon 


j Tluw whft j Ml i — pcupie Binpioyeu in inspection ot one kind 


But as to those dealing with nuisances only, we have 
twenty-eight inspectors for general purposes, who cor- 
respond as closely as may be with with your sani- 
stary sub-officers ; district inspectors we call them, 
in 1846 So” Iona a an «o+i>«i. r +£2 “*““ v « ouat u We have twenty-eight ot these, each man having his- 


s must necessarily be slow. 

2790. How long is it since sanitary improvements 
vere first commenced in Liverpool ? — I think a great 
J, y ears ^ a S°_- I think Liverpool first made a start 


, 1 courfc P r °pei'ty there is a death rate of 50 

per 1,000 per annum. I think that was the startina- 
point. The sewers and the water supply were not 
efficient at that time. 

2790a. ! suppose you are of opinion that all towns 


are injuriously affected by the influx of sickly and work * s tdds : a district inspector visits his dis- 


-prosecuting 

inspectors ; and over the lot we have one chi ef sani- 
tary inspector. 

2801. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That is. 
thirty-six all told ?— Thirty-six all told. The way 
thev work is this ■ a inana«fnr mc't. 1 .;„ 


broken-down persons from the country ? Yes. * Thev tr * Cb and reports, and his business is to report 

flock into the towns: and another thirla +w generally concerning nuisances that he sees and con- 


into the towns; and another thing that g -? eraUy concerning nursances 1 

most, but not all, towns have to contend against is Slder s prejudicial to health and to cause a notice to be- 

the fact that the workhouses, and hospitals and served , on the person responsible. After a reasonable 

-ii i -I n 1 period lie Visits that nlnra f-.n ooo if 1 


chanties attract numbers of people to them ; and if 
they die in these hospitals and workhouses they can- 
not always be put down to the places the people come 
from, because you cannot tell where they come from. 

2791. That applies, of course, to Dublin? — Cer- 
tainly 


period he visits that place to see if the nuisance has 
been abated. If it has not been abated then the 
prosecuting inspector takes it up, and conducts the 
prosecution. He gives evidence in court 


2802. Would it be one of the twenty-eight who 


would first take it up? — Yes, it is one of the twenty- 
27 9 1 a. And I suppose Liverpool is affected with ®ight who would first take it up. Then, in con- 

an influx of country people ? — Oh, yes. nection with that, we have eight female inspectors. 

2792. In Ireland, where by far more people live in a ^ so ^ or g enera l sanitary purposes ou the staff, 
the country, the influx to towns must be greater than 2803. Dr. R. L. Swan.— You are very much in 
Y S w’ where . ™ ore . P eo P le live “ <*>wns ' favour of female sanitary inspectors ?— Yes. I should 
i F w ® are rapidly becoming an urban population just like to draw your attention to the returns of the- 
D 9*00 t-" j , Registrar-General for England here for the ten years, 

1 , d8X % say you have notlced that in the last 1888, 1898. The total death rate from all classes— 

reports of the Cork-street Hospital it is stated that " ‘ ' 


300 persons were admitted to the hospital from dis- 
tricts outside the city ? — Yes. 

2793. While the total admissions were 1,679. The 
other hospitals receive large numbers of patients who 
probably belong to the country. That must, of course, 
»s you say, increase the proportionate Dublin death 


the average death rate for Liverpool was 25-5. Is 
the total death rate for the same period in Dublin 
was 26-7. There is not much difference ? — Yes, but 
I may say in explanation and in justice to Liverpool 
that I believe the Registrar-General has once again 
fallen into his old error of miscalculating the popula- 
tion of Liverpool. Therefore we have made a sup- 


e -—“Of course it does. And no doubt you get plementary estimate of our own upon evidence which 
em also from your neighbouring districts as well is overwhelming, and I t hin k the Registrar-General 
as horn your out-townships. would be the first to acknowledge and admit it ■ and 

2794. Is it your opinion that the death rate of next y ear is the census and then we will have 

Dublin is so appalling as it has been believed to be 

y some persons ? — I think the great excess of your 2804. Sir Charles Cameron. — There was an over- 
aeath rate is owing to phthisis or tuberculous disease; estimate last time?— Yes. Before our boundaries, 
an the cause of that I take to be the way in which were extended, he over estimated the population by no 
a portion of Dublin people are housed. But less than 100,000. 

phthisis strikes me as having a very marked effect oenK t\ u r cw. , t» -l , , , 

upon your death rate J 2805. Dr. R, L. Swan. — D oes it seem to you that the 

‘ area occupied by the poorer classes in Dublin is the 

«794a: How does the death rate compare with that same as in other towns? — No. It seems that the 
0 Liverpool ? — Oh ; it is considerably higher, poorer classes are scattered everywhere. You have- 

2795. Owing to the causes you have mentioned ? & east and west. You have got your tene- 

Yes. While mentioning the death rate of Liverpool meilt houses everywhere. 

ifi that particular, I may say that there has been a 2805 a. They are not aggregated as they are in other 
*nost remarkable reduction, owing no doubt to the cities ? — You see your city of Dublin is not a complete- 
sanitary works which have been proceeding for the city to begin with. All your natural out-growths are 
jast thirty or forty years. Your phthisis death rate cut off from the city. If you took Dublin and its out- 
, . ma i l as k year was 36-5 per 10,000 — I have a note townships, then you could compare favourably with 
it— as against our 22 or 21 ’7. any other town. 
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2806. Statistically ? — Not only that, but in regard 
to your social positions and so forth, of the miscel- 
laneous people that make up the population. As it 
is you have got an immense preponderance of your 
poorer people in the centre of the town. 

2806a. Do you think the density of the population 
affects the death rate? — Well, the density of the 
population per se may not. If you take a dense 
population and put them in proper dwellings, you can 
put a considerable number of people to the acre, and 
.still keep them under good sanitary conditions. 

2807. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — Do you 
know any city in Great Britain similarly circum- 
stanced as Dublin, with all the better class, the richer 
class, living outside the city, and leaving all the 
poor inside 1 — No, I don’t think there is one. We 
went so fully into it when we were extending our 
boundaries drat I can say with confidence there 
is not. 

2807a. And the evidence is, I think, that it must 
inevitably conduce to the high death rate ? — It does, 
unquestionably. 

2808. With the magnificent tramways running out 
to the suburbs, there would be no difficulty in bringing 
the working classes out at night after their day’s 
work, and bringing them back at half-past 7 in 
the morning to their work in the city ? — I think that 
would be an admirable plan, and it is one that has 
been reported favourably upon in the printed reports 
in Liverpool. I should be only too pleased to see that 
system more extensively carried on, as it is being 
earned on now. 

2808a. Alderman Dowd. — How many female sani- 
tary inspectors have you ? — Eight. We started with 
two, and they were increased to four, and finally the 
■Committee appointed four more. They were satisfied 
they were doing good work. 

2809. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — You find 
them very useful ? — Yes. We are particularly careful 
in our selection. W e require them to have some con- 
versance with the customs and habits of the poor, 
such as they would get, say, in district visiting, or in 
connection with one of the philanthropic societies. 

2810. Do you insist on uniforms 1 — Yes. We are 
strict about that. We find it essential that they 
should have uniforms. 

2811. Alderman Dowd. — I see you are in favour of 

having inspectors who know something about the 
business? — Yes. We try to get men who are 

plumbers or joiners, or who have been in the building 
trade. 

2812. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — And you 
must pay these men at the rate of trade wages ? — 
They begin at 35 j. a week, and when they are on one 
year they get 37s. Of course, however careful you 
may be, you will find some men you would just as 
soon be without. You can only do the best you can 
in these matters. 

2812a. In an epidemic of measles do you find any 
difficulty in having an outbreak of measles reported ? 
— Measles is not one of the diseases scheduled under 
our Act ; but at the same time I think we get infor- 
mation of all outbreaks of measles. The school 
authorities give a great deal of information in refer- 
ence to these matters. Wherever we get cases of 
infectious diseases notified, of any kind, we ascertain 
are there any children attending school, and as soon 
as we ascertain that there are children attending 
school we at once send to the senior master, and tell 
him to exclude these children. 

2813. What have you in Liverpool to correspond 
with our dispensary doctors ? — We have three public 
dispensaries. At each of these are three doctors. 

2813a. They don’t belong to the Corporation? — 
No ; they are the same as your hospitals here. 

2814. In that way there are very frequently cases 
of measles that are not reported until they have 
reached a stage that nothing can be done for 
them? — Yes; we are not yet in a position to ask 


for measles to be scheduled as a notifiable disease. 
To begin -with, we have not sufficient hospital accom- 
modation. 

2815. Howmany beds have you got in the hospitals 
in Liverpool ? — I think about 450, which is far too 
small a number. And in addition to that we have 
small-pox accommodation. At the same time we 
have bought land containing a large number of acres, 
and we are building upon portion of it a small-pox 
hospital. We are also building a convalescent hospital 
for infectious cases. 

2516. Is this outside your new district? — Outside 
the new district. The Corporation bought the land, 
and much of it is still being farmed. 

2817. How far would it be from the centre of 
Liverpool ? — I should say about three miles. 

2818. It is just on the border you can see by the 
map. Liverpool, as you know, runs along the river. 
Our infectious hospitals are in the city. I may say 
that at present we have not enough of accommoda- 
tion. What we have is very good, but we have not 
enough of it. 

2819. Dr. T. Thomson. — Yon have told us that 
inasmuch as Dublin city is only part of the Dublin 
registration area there is a difficulty in comparing it 
with an English city as regards vital statistics? — 
Yes. 

2820. Would you have the same difficulty in 
comparing it with some of the London districts ? 

— Well, ic might be compared with central London 
or the central parts of some great cities. 

2821. The density of Liverpool as now extended 
is still sixty-one to the acre, is it not ? — Yes. 

2822. So far as the density of the population is 
concerned, even extended Liverpool may be compared 
with the city of Dublin ? — Hardly. Because it varies 
from 160 to the acre, as to the whole, to, let us say, 
West Derby, where it is only fourteen. So you 
must still take the sub-divisions if you want to 
draw deductions or conditions as to density. 

2823. Clearly. But my point is, as to density of 
population on the whole area there is a similarity 
between the two ? — On paper that is so. 

2824-5 Can you give me information as to the 
density of particular areas in Liverpool, and the 
relation of the density to the death rate of these 
particular areas ? — I can tell you the density of our 
different districts. Take, for instance, the district 
where we believe the death rate to be highest. The 
density is now put down at 128. But this division 
is a fairly large one, and a great portion of it is taken 
up with warehouses of an enormous kind. They are 
huge warehouses .and business places, so that although 
the density is 128 to the acre, still when you take 
into account and consideration the places where the 
houses stand it is really more dense. Everton now is 
residential, and is chiefly occupied by the better class 
of working people, clerks, and so-forth. There the 
density is 160 to the acre, and why it is not actually 
so large as in the Scotland Division is, that it is 
not encroached on by those huge buildings. Figures 
by themselves do not, after all, show a great 
deal. 

2826. Can you show us the relation between the 
density in these respective districts and the death 
rate? — Well, there is undoubtedly a relation between 
them, but it is really most difficult to say what it is 
with any accuracy. It depends, I think myself, 
on, say, the sanitation of the district. If you 
take, say, the Victoria buildings in Liverpool, or 
those buildings of Guinness’s in Dublin, I have no 
doubt you would find the people to the acre are 
800 or 900. But these people can be housed in 
that density in a sanitary manner. They are better 
housed with that density than the occupiers ot 
your tenement houses. Careful supervision and 
special construction can obviate the mischief of dense 

P 2827. But can you give any actual figures bearing 
on that point?— Well, in Wavertree, with a density ot 
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9-8 people to the acre, the death rate is 16. In 
Everton the density is 166 to the acre the death rate 
is 24. Take the Exchange division, which is a curious 
mixture of the finest merchants’ offices in juxtaposi- 
tion to streets of the poorest and most wretched 
condition. 

2828. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What we 
would call slums ? 

2829. Yes, that is what we call them. There the 
density of people is 89 to the acre for the whole area, 
and the death rate, I am sorry to say, is 36. 

2830. Well,, in that area I take it, a great many of 
those who are down in the record do not reside ? — 
Yes, I should say that it is nine years since this was 
taken. It was a district overburthened with the 
poorest slums, and though so many have left it still 
those who remained lived under the most unsanitary 
conditions. New areas have been opened, and doubt- 
less what you find in the case, say of the Guinness 
buildings, will result most beneficially in these cases 
also. 

2831. T)r. Thomson. — Have you any further figures 
to offer ? — Well, I can hand in a map showing the 
birth rate, infantile mortality, and estimated death 
rate to the acre in each of our districts, but there are 
so many disturbing factors that I do not think any 
specific inference can be drawn from these figures 
alone. 

2832. That is the point. How much importance 
can be attached to the density of the population per 
sel — Well, not much from that, per se. 

2833. In relation with the question of a proper 
sanitary staff for the control of public health matters 
in a large town, what views have you formed as to the 
Dublin staff? — Well, do you mean as to numbers? 

2834. Yes, I think that their numbers are quite 
adequate. I think they are a little larger, proportion- 
ately, than our own. They do not give them quite 
as high wages, but perhaps living is less expensive in 
Dublin. We think that, although every man who 
enters the service looks forward to advancement and 
promotion, at the same time, it is not always a good 
thing to advertise appointments at too low a salary. 
If you advertise your post at too low a salary you do 
not get the same class of man. If you advertise with 
the intention of increasing his pay, no doubt, some- 
thing is to be said for that ; But I think you will get 
a better class of man if you put the most attractive 
points forward. 

2835. Briefly, your view is that the number of the 
sanitary staff in Dublin is sufficient, on the assumption 
that the quality of the work done by the inspectors 
is good? — Yes. 

2836. In the course of this visit you have been 
around the city and investigated the existing 
conditions for yourself ? — Yes. 

2837. Amongst other things,’ you examined a 
number of the cow sheds and dairy yards? — Yes. 

2838. I gather from your evidence that you do 
not consider the condition of these cow sheds and 
dairy yards as satisfactory ? — No, they are not, some 
of them at least. 

2839. Have you seen cases in which the cubic space 
is not as much as it ought to be ? — Yes. 

2840. Will you give me an illustration of that ? — 
Well, there was one case near New-street in which the 
cubic space, as I saw, for each cow was something 
under 250 feet. That was a crowded cow-shed, and 
it was impossible to keep it as clean as you would 
wish. 

2841. That cubic space is less than one-half the 
amount required by the bye-laws ? — Yes ; I believe the 
bye-laws require 500 feet, so that this was about half 
that. I do not know what structural alterations may 
have been made in the place. Some portions may have 
been taken down. I only, speak of what I saw. The 
place was full ; but there was a notice painted up to 
the effect that it was licensed for cattle more than 
were there — that it was licensed for twenty-six. It 
is possible that places where cattle had been formerly 


accommodated were there no longer. But it struck 
me that it would be a good, thing not to have a 
number so painted up in excess of the number that 
could be accommodated — in fact it would be physically 
impossible for so many to get in. 

2842. But the bye-law dealing with registration 
of dairies and cow-sheds provides that on the 1st of 
J anuary each year any change of condition should be 
duly reported ? — Yes. 

2843. And in that instance this does not appear to 
have been done 1 — No. The only thing that occurred 
to me was that, perlxaps, some of the out-buildings now 
devoted to other purposes were originally devoted to 
cows, but now no longer used for that purpose. But 
in any case it was grossly overcrowded. But that is 
the worst I saw. I asked to see the worst. 

2844. Did you notice any other conditions — any- 
thing concerning the paving ? — I did not like the 
rough, cobble paving with so many interstices. I would 
prefer a pavement that would he capable of being 
washed more readily. 

2845. That, perhaps you do not know is provided 
for in the existing bye-laws ? — I did not know. 

2846. Yes. It is provided that the yards shall be 
constructed in such a manner, either by paving, 
asphalting, or macadamising, as to have an uniform 
surface. Is that your experience of what you saw ? — 

2847. No ; some of them were concreted, but 
this particular one was not. Others were cobble 
paved, and roughly cobbled even at that. 

2848. In referring to your practice in Liverpool, I 
think you said it is there insisted that manure pits 
should be thoroughly emptied 1 — Yes. 

2849. Have you any experience on that point as 
regards Dublin ? — I suspect in the cases, or some of 
them that I saw, that it had done what used to trouble 
us — that is, the farmer would come and take just what 
lie wants, and leaves the rest where it is. He just 
takes the top, and the remainder is left ; so that there 
is never a thorough emptying. That is what struck 
me. 

2850. There is yet another bye-law as to cow-sheds : 
“Every cowshed shall be so constructed as to be at 
all times well lighted and ventilated, and shall be 
ventilated by means of ventilators in or near as 
possible to the roof, and placed at intervals of not 
more than 12 feet apart.” Is that strictly carried out 
in Dublin ? — No ; I have made no notes of the good 
places ; but in one or two it did not matter whether 
it was carried out or not, for the sheds were practically 
open. But, on the other hand, there were two where 
the sheds were not open ; so that when you closed the 
door — as could easily he done — the cows were in the 
dark, with little or no ventilation, except what would 
come through two holes in the wall. 

2851. You told us one of the main causes of the 
high death rate in Dublin is tuberculous disease 1 — 
Yes. 

2852. Is it not possible the condition you describe 
as obtaining in the dairy yards may tend to the 
spread of tuberculosis?— Yes j it may to this extent— 
that cows, where they are overcrowded, are liable to 
contamination— if the milk be tainted with tuber- 
culous bacillus it may give rise to affections of the 
digestive or respiratory organs. 

2853. You told us that in your opinion town milk 
is better than country milk ? — Yes. 

3854. You stated that in a town there is stricter 
control over the dairy yards? — Yes. 

2855. You would not say, if such control were 
absent, that milk would be better in the town than 
in the country? — No; it is entirely due to the fact 
that in recent years we have effected such marked 
improvement in our cow sheds. 

2856. You keep in Liverpool a very strict super- 
vision over cattle, with a view to detection of 
tuberculosis? — Yes. Any kind of illness is at once 
reported, and now the trade co-operates with us, and. 
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a man will himself ask the inspector to come and see 
the suspected animal, and ask the veterinary surgeon 
to come and see it. 

2857. In your account of tenement houses in 
Dublin, you told us that they are in many respects 
defective as regards water supply, sanitary conveni- 
ences, and so forth, and that in these respects they 
ought to be largely improved ? — Yes. 

2858. Do not you find the tenement houses in 
Dublin are less clean than similar houses in Liver- 
pool 1 — On the whole, I do not. On the whole, I 
have been rather surprised — excluding the question 
of the closets — I have been suprised at the cleanli- 
ness of the floors and rooms, and of the occupants. 
It surprised me to see them so cleanly, and the 
children, relatively, so well clad and shod, but then 
there are some gross exceptions. 

2859-60. You did not notice, going round, that 
"there were heaps of rubbish on the staircases 1 — 
Yes, I did ; hut I would not describe that as the 
rule. I found it more commonly, too, on the upper 
•stairs. 

2861. In Liverpool you endeavour to procure a 
cleanly condition of things — what measures do you 
adopt with that view in addition to furnishing 
■proper water supply and sanitary conveniences ? — We 
have bye-laws relating to cleansing, the opening of 
•windows, &c., bye-laws similar to these of Dublin, and 
furthermore we adopt the plan, with great benefit 
indeed, of putting a large number of these houses on 
the register. We do not wait until the nuisance 
arises, but put the house on the register and have it 
vigorously inspected. We find that that prevents 
-a great deal of nuisance arising from carelessness and 
the dirty habits of the inmates. The people get into 
the ways of cleanliness; we have special powers in 
Liverpool as to water-closets, and it will be of inte- 
rest, perhaps, if 1 tell the Committee what they are, 
and it is very applicable to Dublin. We have two 
trough closets for the use of every eight or ten 
families. These closets would be kept clean, per- 
haps, if under the control of one person, but if it is 
the business of ten families, that which is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s. It seemed impossible to 
settle as amongst the ten who was responsible. Now, 
we say to No. 1, “ You must keep the closet clean for 
a week ; next week No. 2 will keep it clean ; next 
week No. 3.” The inspector records this and the 
people do it. If one of them does not do it, then, 
instead of summoning the ten, we summon that one, 
and he is fined. 

2862. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do you get convictions 1 — 
Oh, yes. 

2863. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — There is no 
difficulty as to conviction in these cases? — None. 
The magistrates fine them Is. — a small fine. 

2864. Is this under bye-laws of your own 1 — It is 
under a local Act of 1846. I am convinced that if 
you could do something like that, and have a hye-law 
fixing the responsibility on an individual, it would 
.be of great advantage. I may mention that these 
.fines — none of them amounted to more than Is. — 
came last year to £4 2s. for breaches of this Act. 
But I take occasion to say here that the constant 
attention of the officers is necessary. Without that 
.you can do nothing. 

2865. Dr T. Thomson. — How large is the Irish 
population in Liverpool ? — Well, say between 150,000 
and 200,000— call it about 175,000. 

2866. Can you say, or is it your experience, that 
the Irish population in Liverpool keep their tene- 
ments in a cleaner condition than people of other 
nationalities, or is it the other way 1 — Well, I cunnot 
say that. If we take the pains to instruct them they 
evince a willingness to co-operate. It is not the 
creation of a day. It has taken pains and time to 
instruct these poor people. I must certainly say 
we have not greater trouble with the Irish people 
than the others. 


2867. You find them quite as teachable as the 
English ? — Yes, I think so. In both cases you will 
find instances that are absolutely hopeless. Where 
we find that really the game is not worth the candle, 
we get a public scavenger to come in. But we try 
strenuously, and with success, to get the poor people 
to co-operate personally. If we go and cleanse their 
places over and over again they become careless 
individually ; but when they come to learn the 
advantage of cleanliness they help themselves. 

2868. — You gave valuable evidence as to labourers’ 
dwellings, and you said you made provision in 
Liverpool for dwellings at 1*. per week per room ? — 
Yes. 

2869. And you do provide a room for Is. ? — Yes, 
so long as it does not involve overcrowding — one man, 
say, or two old women, perhaps. 

2869a. You have one-room tenements? — Yes. A 
considerable number of one-room tenements. 

2870. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What size? 
— The size is 14-3 feet by .11 feet and 9 feet in 
height. 

2870a. That would give 1,350 cubic feet? — Yes. 

2871. Enough, indeed, for three people? — Yes. 

2871a. And have theyproper sanitary conveniences? 

— Yes, one water-closet between two rooms. They 
are in blocks. You approach them by a common 
stair, and perhaps walk along by a terrace to reach 
the room, and the four tenements would have two 
water-closets and a water supply. 

287 2. How many storeys high are they 9 — About 
four or five. We do not like these big blocks as 
well as the lower ones. 

2873. But if you provide tenements you provide 
them on this plan ? — Yes. Borne, however, are in three 
stories, and we have some cottages. 

2874. At the same rent? — Yes ; we have^he tables 
here giving the rental and all particulars, with the 
cost and the result. I should like to say in regard 
to that, that a great many cottages have been built 
by private enterprise — more than the Corporation 
built. 

2875. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Are they 
in competition with yours in rent? — No. If the 
outsiders were competing with us we would be 
glad. 

2876. Dr. T. Thomson. — Now, as to infantile 
mortality in Liverpool. Can you put any figures 
before us by way of comparison with Dublin? — I 
can let you have the figures afterwards as to infantile 
diarrhoea and zymotic disease. 

2877. Do yon regard the absence of compulsory 
notification of infectious diseases in certain town- 
ships near Dublin as being a possible source of 
danger to the city of Dublin ? — Yes ; most decidedly. 
You see on the other side of the street, which is 
officially “ outside ” Dublin, you may have a dangerous 
infectious disease, concerning the existence of which 
you have no knowledge. And it is as great a source 
of risk, nay, greater, than if it were in the city. 

2878. In dealing with the death rate of Liverpool 
you dealt with the general death rate ; probably you 
can put us in possession of some details as to zymotic 
disease and phthisis in Liverpool ? — The death 
rate? 

2879. Yes, the death rate? — I have them here. 
Taking decades — the decade ending 1885, deaths per 
hundred thousand from typhus, 43 ; decade ending 
1895, deaths per hundred thousand, 7. Then from 
1896 to 1898, deaths per hundred thousand, 4. Now 
scarlet fever. Decade ending 1885, deaths per 
hundred thousand, 76'2 ; decade ending 1895, deaths 
per hundred thousand, 49'6, and 1896 to 1898, deaths 
per hundred thousand, 29*1. Small-pox, decade end- 
ing 1885, 16-3, and 1895 to 1896, 1*5. None since. 
Measles, decade ending 1885, 92-6 ; decade ending 
1895, 77, and 1896 to 1898, 48. Then with regard to 
all sorts of tuberculosis of all ages we will take the 
three decades, the first ending 1875 deaths per 
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lundred thousand, 430; decade ending 1883, deaths 
per hundred thousand, 349; decade ending 1895 
fms 7“tl, t thousand, 309, and three years to 
1898, deaths per hundred thousand. 256. I will hand 
in the return. 

2880. Do you take any special measures to control 
the spread of phth.m !_Yes ; we do take measures 
now to control that form of disease and others also 
hy placards, to a great extent, and circulating little 
cards like these which the Health Committee ordered 
to be sent broadcast. It is a decent kind of card 
and we distributed it through medical men clergy’ 
district visitors, and so on. ’ 

2 8 ? 1 - You also gave us information about the re- 
moval of house refuse in Liverpool 1 — Yes. 

2882. I did not, however, gather from yon whether 
the house refuse is stored in middens, or ashpits, or 
bins? We have moveable bins put into the back 
passages, so that the scavengers who have custody of 
■a key can open the passage, put the contents into the 
cart, and take ic back again. 

2883. The same bin? — Yes. 

2884. Are these covered bins?— Yes: covered 
vulcanised bins. 

2884a. Do you find that in the poorer districts the 
•covers are damaged?— In the poorest districts we 
have wooden bins, into which the refuse is put, and 
.these are emptied twice a day by the scavenger. 

2885 They do not burn the lids of the wooden 
bins ? — sometimes they do. 

2886. Do you ever find excreta in these bins 1— 
Very seldom. 

2887. Or slops? — No; they have trough closets, 
•and they make use of them. 

_2887a. You were asked by one of the Committee 
with reference to dispensary doctors in Liverpool, and 
you told us the system; the dispensary doctors do 
not in Liverpool discharge the duty of medical officer 
of heath as they do here? — No; they have no 
function of that kind. 

2888. That is peculiar to the legislation of Ireland ? 


2889. Do you consider it satisfactory, that in 
Dublin a large number of medical officers of health, 
who have not necessarily expert knowledge of public 

health, should be asked to discharge such duties ? 

No ; it strikes me as the reverse — that they should 
have that duty tacked on as a kind of secondary con- 
sideration. We find in England it is a good tiling to 
have men giving their entire time to these important 
duties. 1 

2890. In Liverpool I think you yourself have 
■an assistant medical officer? — I have two — one for 
•the city and one for the port. 

2891. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You are aware, I suppose 

that the duties of medical officers of health are thrust 
on them by the law? — Yes; I know it is put on 
■them just, so to speak, as if to fill up their little spare 
time. r 

2892. And they cannot escape it? — No. 

2893. Dr. T. Thomson. — D o you find your two 

assistant medical officers of health sufficient? 

Yes. 

2894. Generally speaking, can you tell us to what 
you are inclined to attribute the exceptionally high 
death rate of Dublin?— Well, I have already said 
that the death rate from phthisis is manifestly higher 
than in English towns ; not only that, but the appear- 
ance of the people gives you the impression that they 
•are tuberculous. They have the appearance of con- 
sumptives living in these tenements, in which the 
bacillus has the opportunity of floating about, and of 
being inhaled into the lungs. I have no doubt that 
u ' t “® cause of the excessive phthisis scheduled. Many 
•of the houses are simply saturated with the tubercle 
bacilli, and the expectorations extend their area. 
No doubt, too, the great poverty of the people tends 
to this, for the people are underfed. 

2896. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — If you had 
• & tenement house, and a case of phthisis in it, what 

i 


would you do to disinfect it?— I would be inclined to 
take it as an ordinary infected house. One should 
make very careful inquiries in such cases. 

2896a. But consumptive patients you would not 
turn them out ? — No. 

2897. What would you do ?— In many English 
towns we are peculiarly alive to the necessity for 
providing hospital accommodation. In Liverpool, by 

e kindness of philanthropists, a sanitorium is being 
erected for certain suitable persons suffering from 
phthisis, who are in a stage liable to be a source of 
danger and infection ; but who, when removed to 
proper surroundings, are likely to recover. There 
are three Boards of Guardians who are seriously con- 
sidering the desirability of providing similar accom- 
modation for their own sick— for the pauper sick 
similarly affected. That would meet the great diffi- 
culty you speak of. These poor people must remain 
somewhere. 


2898. Take the case of the ordinary artisan, in 
receipt of good wages, and one member of the family 
has phthisis— what would you do with that boy or 
girl? Would you take it out?— No. We deal with 
these cases largely by these cards of instruction, 
teaching the people how to act — how to use spittoons 
and so on. 

2899. But it is an infected house ?— Quite so. 

. 290 .°- How do you propose to deal with the dis- 
infection of it ? — Well, in case of death, we are willing 
to disinfect it. It is not a notifiable disease, but we 
are desirous of disinfecting bedding, and, in fact 
everything likely to hold the infection. If any medical 
man expresses a desire to have a house disinfected 
we are willing to do it. 

2901. You are not in a position to compel it? 

No ; nor to insist on the removal of the patient, I 
must say one thing struck me — namely, in Dublin the 
number of forcible removables to hospital. I must say 
I cannot understand how any intelligent person can 
fail to grasp the fact that an infectious disease is 
treated so much better in hospital than in a tenement 
room. I may say that ten or twelve years ago we 
too, had a difficulty like that, but not now. ' 

2902. Do you mean compulsory removal of measles 
cases?— I mean of any sort of infectious disease. 
Measles, we know, is more dangerous than small-pox. 
For one person killed by small-pox, 500 are killed by 
measles. 


2903. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — There is a 
prevalent idea in this country that every member of 
a family must get measles — that if one gets it, all 
must get it. 

Dr. T. Thomson. — That idea prevails, too, on the 
other side. 

2904. Dr. Moore. — This card is dated February, 
1899? — Yes, about that time. Cards somewhat 
similar had been circulated from the Consumption 
Hospital, and then when the Corporation took it 
up, it was done on a wider scale. 


2904a. I have here a return giving valuable infor- 
mation as to the number of convictions for sanitary 
offences in Liverpool, and for the three ' years I find 
the number of notices issued for sanitary defects was 
136,687 ?— Yes. 


2905. Then it was necessary for you to prosecute 
in a comparatively small number of cases, 3 437 ? — 
Yes. 


2906. But, according to this table, you got only 
810 convictions ? — Yes. The reason of that is, the 
work was done when the case was called on, and we 
withdrew many such cases. The return will tell you 
how many were dismissed. 

2907. At all events, that was a point I wanted to 
call attention to, as showing that in a very treat 
number of cases, when the notices are served in 
Liverpool, they are complied with ? — Yes. 

2908. Without having to take further legal steps 

to secure compliance ? — Yes, j 
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2909. Right Hou. Alderman Meade. — W ould it the methods we adopt. I should be very pleased, indeed,, 
he desirable for some members of this Committee to go to show you all the various kinds of dwellings and 
to Liverpool and see these houses set at Is. a room, sanitary appliances, methods of disposal of refuse, 
and others ? — Yes, and I am quite sure the various com- scavenging, and so on. 

mittees would give you every possible facility for seeing 


Professor William Robert Smith examined. 

2910. Right Hon. Alderman Meade (who at this uniform, so that they can be known publicly as 

point presided, Mr. Cotton having left). — You are regards their official capacity. 

President of the Royal Institute of Public Health, 2921. You have heard we have four lady sanitary 
and Medical Officer of Health for Woolwich 1— Yes. inspectors ; would you consider that enough 1 — No. 

2911-12. You have been here during the past few Having regard to the number of the tenement houses 

days, and have heard the evidence given ? — Yes. and the duties these officers have to perform I would 

2913. We will ask you, in the first instance, to not consider that four women could adequately meet 
supplement that evidence. You have heard all the the requirements of the case. 

evidence of Dr. Hope? — Yes, and during the 2922. You would increase the number? — Yes. 

past few days I have been associated with him in Now, as to the training of these sanitary officers, they 

visiting, amongst other things, various tenement get a training from the Royal Institute of Health ; does 
houses and slaughter-houses and dairies, and I agree that qualify them ? — To a certain extent it does ; 
fully with the remarks he has made. hut I do not think that should be taken as sufficient 

2914. Can you give us a comparison of the vital evidence of the capability of the person to discharge 

statistics of London with those of Dublin ?— 1 Taking the duties of these various official appointments. In 
the registration area of London, the general death addition to evidence of previous training the officer 
rate is higher in Dublin. The actual figures I will should have special aptitude for the work he has to 
hand in afterwards. (See Appendix.) discharge. 

2916. Dublin city, do you mean ? — No ; the regis- 2923. That is the system which, as Doctor Hope 

tration area. I thought that the fairest comparison, told us, prevailed in Liverpool ? — Yes ; I know many 

• 2917. Shortly, what are the figures for the two ? — men who are in possession of certificates whom I 
If you take three years, from 1895, in London — should be sorry to have as sanitary inspectors in 

it has been in 1895 in London, 19*9 ; Dublin, 27'9. my district. 

In 1896, London, 18-6 ; Dublin, 25-3. In 1S97, 2924. But if the majority of sanitary inspectors 

London, 18-2 ; Dublin, 28-9, and in 1898, London, had to be tradesmen they should be paid tradesmen’s 

18-7 ; Dublin, 26-7, The average from these returns rate of wages ? — I am inclined to think your rate of 
is, London, 19-8 ; Dublin, 29 8. pay is not sufficiently good — that is important, having 

2918. Had you any epidemic last year in London regard to the duties to be discharged. These men 

to compare with our measles ? — No ; not of a similar are, for the most part, away from supervision, and 
nature. We have always diphtheria very prevalent you must give them sufficient remuneration to enable 
with us, and that is one cause of the zymotic death them to respect themselves, and in that regard it 
rate being kept high in London. might be considered whether a higher rate of re- 

2919. As to the sanitary administration of Dublin, muneration should not be given to these men. I do 

I believe you are of opinion that all the sanitary officers no!' think there is a single sanitary inspector getting 
should wear a uniform? — Yes. I would like to £78 a year in London. 

say that 1 think there are various duties in the 2925-30. I believe in our case the Local Government 

sanitary department that might well be distributed Board pay half the wages of the sub-sanitary officers, 
amongst other departments of the Corporation. It and fixed the remuneration at 25s. a week ? — Yes, in 
seems to me a little uniair to the public health London that is also what they do, half the sum is 
department, knowing its difficulties and the very paid by the London County Council through the 
onerous duties imposed on all the sanitary officials, intervention of the Local Government Board, 
that work connected with the architectural depart- 2031. Is your opinion that the amount given to 
ment and the finance department should be im- these sanitary sub-officers should not be less than the 
posed on the officials or find a place in the sanitaiy current rate of tradesmen’s wages ? — Yes ; I would so 
department of the city. I might mention public con- remunerate them that they are taken out of temp- 
veniences, open spaces, sewers, pumping stations — tation, and it is not prudent to ignore that phase of 
these are samples of work which I think properly belong the case, when dealing with people who have to deal 
to the surveyor or city engineer, and it would be with avowedly bad property. 

an immense advantage to the public health work of 2932. As to tenement houses, you think they ought 
the city if that work were taken away from the to be under constant supervision ? — Yes. 
public health department. These things impose re- 2933. Do you go the whole way with Dr. Hope f 
sponsible duties upon officials in connection with the Yes, unquestionably, all should be registered. They 
health of the city which possibly would be better should be called on to conform to the regulations 
directed into other work. The responsibility for the prior to registration, and then be under constan 
collection of Tents as regards artisans’ dwellings in supervision. 

Dublin and lodging-houses, one should not expect to 2934. On the question of slaughterhouses do you 
find centred in the sanitary department, but rather agree with the views of Dr. Hope ?— -Yes. 
in the finance department. 2935. You visited them with Dr. Hope ? Yes. 

2920. As to the number of the staff in Dublin, 2936. And you were not satisfied with them f— JN o 
are you conversant with it? — Yes. I have the return I do not think they conform to your own rules an 
given me by the public health department, and I regulations. , 

am inclined to think it is somewhat more numerous 2937. Do you object to slaughterhouses ^ 
than might be required, certainly it is as numerous slaughter-houses in the city?— Ido; TT 01 ' . . 

as the necessities of the case demand. But in this them outside, or rather I would have pub ic a a ,, 

I am assuming that all the men are thoroughly outside such as you have. Admirably b a 
well trained, thoroughly alive to the responsibilities constructed and looked after, such p aces are e 
. of their office, and are lcept under the strictest super- foi slaughtering cattle. . , . . _ _ nn] j 

vision. Each department of work of the sanitary 2938-9. But if you had them in the ci y y 
department should he under the strictest skilled super- insist on having the proper cubic space or 

vision of its responsible head, and all the officials of proper cleansing day by day?— -Yes. e , . & 

these departments should, without exception, be in Authority should, however, have cons y 
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them, the getting rid of such places as soon as 
possible. 

2940. Now, as to dairies ; do you agree with Dr. 
Hope that milk from dairies in the cities is better than 
milk of the country districts 1—1 am afraid I have 
not so much experience as Dr. Hope in that con- 
nection; but I quite recognize the advantages of 
having the cow sheds and dairies under immediate 
and reliable supervision. 

■ 2941. You would not object to dairies within the 
■city, so long as they were properly looked after by 
the bye-laws of the city of Dublin?— I think I have 
probably seen the worst in Dublin ; some of them 
ought to be removed. 

2942. Some of the existing cow sheds ?— Yes. 

2943. You do not think that they could be recon- 
structed so as to comply with the bye-laws 1 They 

might be ; but there are other reasons which are 
.against their retention. 

2944. As for instance? — Being in such a very 
tliickly populated district, and requiring such excep- 
tionally constant supervision. 

2941). Do you think increased powers are needed to 

■deal with dairies, as distinguished from cow sheds? I 

think the rigid enforcement of your regulations would 
be all that is necessary. 

2946. You have seen our depot for our refuse and 
lopper barge and our destructor? — Yes. 

2947. Have you anything to tell us that would be 
useful for us to know as to the disposal of the refuse ? 
■ — J- 11 London general refuse is now generally removed 
in covered carts, and the proper method for the dis- 
posal of the refuse is a destructor. A heap I saw 
was most objectionable. 

2948. In one of our depots ? — Yes. 

2949. At Marrowbone-lane ? — Yes. 

2950. In London is not a large quantity taken 
down the river to the sea ? — Yes ; but I do not think 
in London is to be seen such an accumulation as I 
;saw at Marrowbone-lane. 

2951. In Marrowbone-lane ?— Yes. But if carted 

■day by day to the wharf, and there loaded into 
barges, what more need you do except what is done 
here to bring it down the river, as they do in London. 

2952. The accumulation I refer to must, I think, 
have been there for a long period. 

2953. You have heard the way we remove the 
refuse from the different houses. You think covered 
carts ought to be used? — Yes. This accumulation 
to which I made reference is not of house refuse 
■alone. There is vegetable and animal refuse, and in 
many cases excreta. 

2954. You have the strongest objection to what 
you saw, and considered that the sooner it was got 
rid of the better ? — Yes. 

2955. — But the pails we have in the tenement 
houses they are put to uses it seems other than that 
they are intended for — slops, and in some cases excreta 
being put into them. Do you think there is danger 
in just tumbling them upside down to the dust-cart, 
and leaving them back ? — No ; you have just hit it. 
They cannot be properly cleansed in that way. 

2956. Have you that to contend with in Woolwich ? 
— No. I think the difficulties in Dublin as to 
removal of refuse are great, indeed ; but it is partly 
■conditional on water-closet accommodation and other 
•questions. I only found in one of the large tene- 
ments one of these receptacles, and I do not think 
.you empty them every day. Woolwich is small, and 
more under control. Where we have tenement 
houses we supply the people with receptacles for ashes, 
&c., according to the necessity, and these are emptied 
snce, twice, or three or four times a week, or every 
day of the week. The necessities of the case are 
judged of by the sanitary officials. 

2957. As to the desirability of notification of in- 
fectious disease ? — That is obvious. 

2957a. You cannot see why the townships around 
•should refuse the notification, and letthe city ofDublin 
iave the disadvantage of their action ? — It is obviously 


most unfair to the Sanitary Authority of Dublin that 
they are not provided with the fullest information 
as to the existence or prevalence of infectious disease, 
not onlj' in their midst, but it may be just across the 
road. 

295S. Dr. T. Thomson. — D o you go so far as to 
say that the absence of notification in certain town- 
ships is a danger to the public health of Dublin ? — 
Most unquestionably. 

2959. As to the closing of the schools when infec- 
tious diseases happen to be prevalent, what are your 
views? — That distinct advantage* are to be obtained 
by the closure of schools more, perhaps, in the case 
of measles than in any other disease. 

2960. Would you give power to the Public Health 
Authority to serve notice on the managers of schools 
to close them in such cases? — Yes. It exists in 
London, but not in Dublin, I believe. In London it 
is vested in the Sanitary Authority, that notice can 
be served on the authorities of the school and they 
are bound to close. 

2961—3. Dr. Moobe. — Y ou have seen a number of 
the tenement houses in Dublin. Do you think there 
are exceptional difficulties in the Public Health De- 
partment in dealing with these ? — I know no town 
that is comparable with Dublin from the, point of view 
of difficulties of its sanitary work. I find these tene- 
ment houses everywhere, I do not think any other 
place is faced with such a difficulty, or that any other 
city presents such a condition of things, and obviously 
the difficulty of the Sanitary Authority must be great. 

2964. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Y ou know 
the way Dublin is hemmed in by the townships, and 
the difficulty of dealing with that question? — Yes. 

2965. What would be the natural course that should 
be adopted by the Corporation in such circumstances ? 
— The natural course they should adopt, and which I 
believe they have adopted, is to endeavour to extend 
the boundaries of their city, so as to include the town- 
ships — which are practically suburbs of the city — the 
inhabitants of which have left the city, and left behind 
them houses now tenanted by the poorer portion of 
the community, and it is obviously a duty that those 
who share the advantages of the metropolis should 
also share its burthens — not only from a pecuniary 
poinc of view, but it would be clearly of advantage 
that the brains of the men who have gone out into 
these districts should be available for the adminis- 
tration of the whole area, 

2966. Do you think it would be possible, prac- 
tically, to provide for the housing of the existing 
working classes and others, within the boundaries of 
the city, in sanitary houses ? — No. J have noticed, 
however, the efforts that have been made within the 
last few years for the utilization of vacant spaces 
which have been obtained by the demolition of 
insanitary property, and it is doubtless intended to erect 
sanitary houses in all sucb cases. In London the 
difficulty is to obtain suitable sites which are acces- 
sible ; but in Dublin you would experience no such 
difficulty, for you have an admirable system of trams, 
and outside Dublin opportunities for the erection of 
sanitary houses exist, such as few cities possess. 

2967. Dr. J. W. Moobe. — In your statement as to 
the public health in London in 1899, you seem to 
think there was no epidemic? — We had diphtheria 
and more zymotic disease than you had here. 

2968-70. Had you not a good deal of diarrhoea 
in July and August ? — Yes. 

2971. Are you aware that the relative number of 
deaths from diarrhoea in London was in excess of 
that of Dublin ? — -Yes. 

2972. You are medical officer of health for Wool- 
wich ? — Yes. 

2973. What is its population ? — 51,542. 

2974. And what is the death rate ? — 19-5. 

2975. Can you tell us the density of the population 
in Woolwich ? — I cannot give you the actual figure, 
but it is about 45 per acre. 

2976. Dublin is 65-6? — So I believe. 
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2977. With regard to the registration of tenement 
houses, I presume such a registration would include a 
statement of the population of each tenement house 
and the number of families 1 — Yes, a proper registra- 
tion would ensure this based upon the measurement 
of the various rooms and the number of occupants 
consequently allowed by the authorities. 

2978-79. Would there be any difficulty in having 
that kind of registration in Dublin ? — No, you have 
the machinery at your hand. 

2980. Would it cost much*! — No. 

2981. You would say that this system of registra- 
tion should be put in force at once ? — Ye3, unques- 
tionably. 

2982. With regard to notification, is it not possible 
that the fact that seme of the townships have not 
adopted the Act has led to the disfavour with which 
notification is looked on by many? — Yes. 

2983. And, as a medical officer of health, you are 
of opinion that in notification we have a powerful aid 
to sanitation ? — Undoubtedly, I may say that in my 
experience, I have never yet known of a single case 
of friction arising with a medical practitioner on the 
point. The Act works with the most perfect smooth- 
ness. 

2983a. You are aware that it is permissive in Ire- 
land 1 — Yes. 

2984. And compulsory in England, Scotland and 
Wales ? — Yes. 

2985. Are you aware that when the Bill making 
it compulsory was before the House of Parliament 
representations were made to the Government to make 
it compulsory in Ireland also? — I was not aware 
of that, 

2985a. You know as to the closing of schools, 
that there is no power here to do that? — I am sur- 
prised to learn the fact. 


2986. Of course boarding schools should be dealt 
with differently ? — Yes. 

2987. The closing of boarding schools might 
possibly result in spreading the danger ? — Yes. 

2988. As to the extension of the boundaries of 
Dublin, are you still of opinion that Dublin ought to 
seek to extend her boundaries, considering that the 
townships are strongly opposed to it? — Unquestion- 
ably. 

2989. Would not an intermediate course recom- 
mend itself to you, as a practical man — that is to 
effect some arrangement by which a conjoint Health 
Committee would be appointed by the townships and 
the Corporation conjointly ? — Well, of course half a 
loaf is better than no bread ; but, undoubtedly, the best 
course is a properly constituted sanitary authority for 
that whole area. Such a committee as you suggest 
could only be a voluntary one and would have no 
statutory power to give effect to its views. 

2990. But might it not work very well ? — It could 
never enforce anything. It would only be a kind 
of consultative body — different bodies, by representa- 
tives, meeting together and considering what was to 
be done. 

2991. Have you considered or formed any opinion 
as to the cause or causes of the high enteric death rate ? : 
— No; it is extremely difficult to form a judgment; 
but I think the condition of the tenement houses and. 
the natural consequences of pollution of the soil must 
materially affect it, considering especially the want of. 
cleanliness of the people. 

2992. You have seen the Yartry works ? — Yes. 

2993. And you have seen nothing in connection 
with that supply to attach suspicion to it? — No,, 
certainly not. 

The Committee adjourned until next morning. 
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ELEVENTH DAY.— TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27th, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

Present Charles P. Cotton, Esq., M.Inst, c.e., Chairman ; the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.o. ; 
J. W. Moore, m.d., President Royal College of Physicians, Ireland; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, Esq., m.d., Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Conway Scott, c.e., examined. 


2995. Chairman. — You are the Executive Sanitary 
Officer for Belfast ? — I am, sir. 

2996. And you wish to give us evidence about 
Belfast and about Dublin ? — Well, I wish to give you 

. any information in my [lower that may assist the 
; Public Health Committee. 

2997. Of course we are not interested in Belfast 
in the same way as we are in D ubliu ? — I know. Auy 
information I can give I will be happy to give it. 

2993. What is the population of Belfast? — The 
present population of Belfast is 359,000 people. 

2999. And the area? — 10,503 acres. 

» 3000. That leaves an average density? — I believe, 

of about 21*8. But of course that does nob represent 
the density of the centre of the city. 

3001. I know perfectly. But do you know the 
maximum density as a matter of fact? — Yes, sir; 
pretty fairly. I can give you a fair idea of the 
maximum density. 

3002. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That is in 
; the old city? — Yes; the extent of the old city was 

0,800 acres, and the extension of 1896 brought it up 
to 16,500. 

3003. Chairman. — You have something to say 
about the housing of the working classes?— As to the 
density, it is calculated that we will put fifty to 
seventy of the working classes’ houses to au acre of 
ground — that is, if you are laying out tea or twelve 
acres — that is the average. These houses average five 
each, and that would represent 250 or 350, our 
density of population, in the crowded parts of the 
city. 

3004. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What would 
the rent of the houses in that case be ? — The four- 
room bouse and yard, closet and all necessary 
accommodations, about from 3s. to 4s. or 5s. per week 
—a four-roomed house. 

3005. What would be the maximum size of the 
house? — 3,60U and up to 4,000 cubic feet. The 

\ rooms are from 960 cubic feet down — comfortable 
i four-room houses — comfortable houses. I could 
| € lve you the number of new houses put up each year. 
| “,'3006. Chairman. — You have seen tenement houses 

! in Dublin?— Yes. 

I 3007. Have you anythiug like that in Belfast ? — 

‘ No ; I cannot say we have. We have some few 
houses that have been used something like that, but 
our policy is to close them up. There is no demand 
for houses of that class, owing to the number of new 
houses put up each year, principally in the outskirts 
s of the city. 

j 3008. About 10,000 are built each year you say, 
I think ? — Oh, no. We estimate that a population of 
■ ^hout that is added each year. The number of new houses 
j added each year would be — 1892, there were 2,112 
new houses; 1893, 2,533 ; 1894, 3,444 ; 1895, 3,01 1 ; 
16 96, 3,727 ; 1897, 3,903: 1898, 5,309; and 1899, 
3,219. ’ 


3009. Have yon anything to say about cow shads 
and dairies iu Belfast (—Yes, sir. In the city of 
Belfast there are 355 cow sheds, and 2,950 cows. 
That is the extended area— the new city. 

3010. Aud in the old city? — 275. 

3011. That is cow sheds — sheds for cows? — Yes, 
where cows are kept. 

3012. How many sheds would that represent? — 
275. 

3013. Sheds? — Yes, where cows are kept; but I 
may say that our regulatious ouly allow the old scale 
-—400 cubic feet. That is too low. The Corporation 
is at present revising these regulations, and, if we get 
the standard raised to 800 feet, it will, of course, 
sweep a whole lot of them right out; it will reduce 
the number. 

3014. Chairman. — They are proposing to do that? 
— Yes, but the thing is uot fixed yet. 

3015. Right Hon. Alderman Meade, — You want 
to get it up to 800 ? — That is a Local Government re- 
gulation recommended. 

3016. We have 500 in Dublin and 600 in Liver- 
pool ? — Yes ; this provision is that there shall b3 “ not 
loss than 800 cubic feet of a space for each cow." That 
would sweep away half of these. 

301 7. That would, I suppose, be met by slightly 

increasing the floor space, and raising by two or three 
feet the height of the shed— say from eight to ten feet ? 
— Ot‘ course, a case like ten feet 

3018. Chairman. — That is not a fixed regulation 
of the Local Government Board ? — No ; it is ad- 
visory. 

3019. More or less a recommendation than a re- 
gulation ?— -Yes ; but I would not be inclined to fix 
the same ratios for the cows kept in the sheds all the 
year round, and to fix even a higher one, so as to put 
them out altogether. I do nob think it desirable 
that cows should be in a shed all the year round. 

3020. Have you such in Belfast?— A few — 190 of 
our cows out of 2,950. 

3021. All the year round? — Yes; I want to get 
rid of those. 

3022. Right Hon Alderman Meade. — Do you agree 
with Dr. Hope that the milk produced by the cows iu 
the city is more healthy than that obtained from out- 
side ? — I do not agree with him. There are a great 
many things on which 1 do not agree with him. 
I took samples of milk from the four worst cow sheds 
and sent them to our bacteriologist to see if he could 
detect tuberculosis in any of them, and he said there 
was none in them. 

3023. And does not that confirm Dr. Hope ? — It 
confirms what I hold, that medical analysis will not 
always tell us what is wrong. There may be things 
wrong that you cannot detect. I would uot like to 
drink milk from a dirty cow shed, no matter what the 
analysis may be. 

3024. Dr. T. Thomson — "¥ou heard Dr. Hope 
examined yesterday, when he said that the •; -od quality 

X 
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of milk obtainable from cow sheds in towns is owing 
to the strict supervision of these cow-seds ? — I admit 
that. 

3025. I don’t know whether you are aware that 
the Manchester people have found the same thing? — 
Well, I would like to explain that. There it no 
doubt that supervision in a city is much stricter 
than supervision in the country districts ; but, if the 
court ry districts were compelled by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to exercise a similar strict supervision, 
to my mind there could be no idea but that the 
country- milk would be the better. But that is the 
weakness of the country districts. 

3026. Dr. J. W. Moork. — They are not under 
similar supervision ? — They are under nominal super- 
vision, but no real supervision. 

3027. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — How could 
you get supervision over the individual farmer in the 
country ?— Each District Council, I think, are the 
authority for that matter, and they are bound to 
employ a milk inspector, and the only question is 
whether they will pay him or not. 

3028. Dr. T. Thomson. — The question is, are you 
more likely to get efficient inspection in rural or 
in urban districts 1 — At present your better chance of 
getting efficient inspection is in the urban district. 

3029. Chairman. — You wish to give some evi- 
dence as to the sanitary difficulties in Belfast?— Oh, 
no. We had our own difficulties in Belfast, but I 
suppose you are not interested. We had the ashpits 
and privy system, which we are gettingrid of bydegrees. 
We used to get our water supply from where there 
was arable land ; but we have got n new Act, and 
under this Act the Commissioners have got power to 
buy up all hind on which the farms were, and we will, 
in future, have a less amount of typhoid fever in con- 
sequence of that. We found that typhoid cases had 
occurred in these louses, and that the excreta had 
been thrown on to the manure heaps, and the liquid 
matter from the manure heaps had sunk into the little 
channels that fed the water supply. But thatean not 
happen any more, for the Mourne water supply will 
have no farm-liouses on it. 

3030. What do you consider to be the difficulties 
in legislation ? — I consider that the defects in sanitary 
legislation have kept back progress in Belfast con- 
siderably, particularly on the drainage and sewerage 
question. For instance, now we have a decision of 
the police magistrates that when there is a drain of 
more than one house, as long as it remains within 
private property to which the public have no 
light of access, it remains a drain ; but as soon as it 
emerges into a street or open space over which the 
authorities have control, it ceases to be a drain and 
becomes a sewer. That is the workable explanation. 
Then we have to take charge of it outside ; but inside 
it is private. But that may be upset in the superioi 
courts to-morrow, and that is the difficulty. It has 
been brought before Her Majesty’s Govemnent, both 
ky tilc Recast and the Dublin Corporations. I went 
.with Alderman Meade on a deputation to London about 
it, but nothing lias been done. 

3031. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That is the 
definition of a sewer and a drain 1 — Yes, to make it 
workable. It throws you out of court if you go into 
court and the defendant raises that question. The 
magistrate finds a difficulty in dealing with it. 

Y Have there been different decisions given 1 

3033. Chairman. — It has been a disputed point in 
England as well as here 1 — Yes ; but the sooner it is 
settled the better,. Another question I would like to 
bring before you, is as to buttermilk. Buttermilk is 
a food for children. Now on a recent decision 
m Belfast no more buttermilk prosecutions can be 
made. You may put as much water into vour butter- 
milk as you like ; that is a bod thing for the health 
of the community. The reason it is based on is— 
there is a Scotch decision that the buttermilk is a 
composite article, composed of what you may call milk 


and waetr ; and it is necessary, for the manufacture 
of buttermilk, to add water, and the magistrate savs 
“You must prove to me that this added water that 
you are prosecuting for was added to the milk after 
churning.'’ Of course we cannot do that, and he 
refuses the conviction. This matter was brought 
before the Government two or three years ago, but tiiey 
did not make the slightest provision for itf* 

3034. Have you considered wliat recommendations- 
you would make as regards the improvement of the 
health of Dublin? — Yes; I went around to some 
tenement houses, and I also went through the slums 
and I am of opinion that you cannot reduce the 
death rate of Dublin without moving a large propor- 
tion of the tenement house population to the suburbs. 

3035. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— Y ou do not 

believe in the class of houses we have at present ? 

No ; I think they are totally unsuited to the pur- 
pose to which they are put, and that they are uu- 
healthy. 

3036. And there would be considerable difficulty 
in putting them in a sanitary state ?— Some of them 
I consider, could not be put in a sanitary state at all, 
because of their dilapidation. They are thoroughly 
rotten, and I wonder they don’t close them up. 

3037. What about the people who would be dis- 
placed ?— What I would do is : In Belfast we had to 
provide for 500 people, and the Corporation took an 
acre and three-quarters of ground. They cut it up in 
streets — I think they put in the sewers — and they 
sold it to a builder, on condition that within a certain 
time he built a certain number of houses on this 
ground to the specification prepared by the City Sur- 
veyor, ancl that it be approved of by the 'Local 
Government Board. The builders put up ninety-nine 
houses there at a cost of about £60 each. Those 
w-ere sold, and went into the public market. These 
houses to-day are excellent paying property, and good 
houses. That is, you \ rovide for nearly 500 people 
without any cost to the ratepayers in that case. That 
is carried out by agreement between the Corporation 
and the builder. 

3038. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — And do you 
tell us that the rents received from this property 
pays -interest ancl the sinking fund ?— The Corpora- 
tion have nothing to do with that property. They 
sold it out ancl out to this builder at so much a year. 
Then they sold the ground rents, and they have 
nothing to do with it for ever. There was an ex- 
penditure of onc-tenth of a penny in the pound for a 
number of years for the purchase money of the ground 
in the centre of the city which these houses were to 
replace. 

3039. Do you mean, then, that they not only got 
the ground on the outskirts on which the houses were 
put, but also the ground in the centre of the town ? — 
Yes ; and they took the ground outside to put the 
houses on. 

3040 Chairman. — You recommend the abolition of 
all private slaughter-houses 1 — Yes, sir. 

3041. Does that mean, whether they are kept in 
the best possible way or not 1 — I admit that there are 
some of them that may be well kept-, and that you 
cannot find fault with ; but on the general principle I 
have strong views on the slaughter-house question. 
In Belfast, within the old boundary, there were ori- 
ginally thirty-two private slaughter-houses ; within 
the new boundary there were fourteen private 
slaughter-houses. 

3042. That is added to the others ? — Yes ; that is 
practically forty-six. There are now only five private 
slaughter-houses in the whole area. The policy of 
the Corporation of Belfast was in every case to 
reduce the private slaughter-houses — first, on public 
health grounds, and, secondly, on the ground that 
they prevented cattle from being brought to the 
public abattoir, where they would be inspected. Each 
year it was my duty to make a report on all the 
private slaughter-houses in the town, ancl how they 
were kept, and 1 always tried to knock out three or 
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foui’ of them each year. We have reduced them now that, thereare houses with three or four storeys, occupied 
to five. Of these three are very small, and I suppose by five or more families, with only one water-closet 
they will disappear gradually, too. The licences in on the basement and one water supply, that can not 
Belfast are granted for one year — there is no compensa- be considered sufficient in anyway. The result is, 
tion. Here is the last clause on the subject : — “ U pon that the people in the upper stories will carry the water 
breach of any of the foregoing regulations this licence up in the morning perhaps, and through the dirty 
sljall become forfeited, and be null and void. If the hall ; and it will lie in the room all day, and it will be 
Corporation shall at any time hereafter resolve to befouled by the atmosphere of the room — the water 
withdraw, or not to renew this licence, the said shall they are drinking. They then will keep the excreta 
not be entitled to any com|>ensation in respect thereof, in the room rather than go down to the closet; and, 
■or by reason of such withdrawal.” when they do go down, it is rendered unfit for use — 

3043. Dr. T. Thomson. — These are your own for they pitch the whole contents in on it, or put 

regulations for slaughter-houses ? — Yes ; our local them in the pail which is intended for the ashes. I 
Acts, in some cases, are much better and stronger consider that those houses are structurally unfit for 
than the Public Health Act alone. the purposes for which they are used. 

3044. Chairman. — Now, with regard to the reduc- 3051. What do you mean by saying that return 

tion of the number of cow sheds ? — Wlien we took buildings should be erected in connection with the 
■over the. cow sheds, we took over all the houses that main building by an open gangway ? — If you have a 
were registered by the Guardians. We had to take four storey house, and if you put up a return build- 
them over ; it was a transfer. We reduce them year ing behind it, and if it joins in on each lobby with 
by year. the main building ; you can then, in the return build- 

3045. You recommend the reduction of cow ing on each storey, have a water-closet, sink, ashpit, 
sheds for the improvement of the health? — Yes ; I and every accommodation for that particular storey, 
think 5,000 cows is l'ather much to be kept in a city, 3052. Would not that be very costly ? — No. I do 
and they should reduce them. That seems a large not think so, for houses of this kind. Nothing struck 
amount of cows to keep. There is always the me more in this town thau chat people were getting 
difficulty of getting rid of cow-manure in a large 3s., 3s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. for a single room. They 
city. If you wait for the farmers to come your place should get a whole house for that. I have no 
will be in a filthy state. It should be removed daily sympathy with people that can get such rents. 

in my opinion. 3053. Right Hon. Alderman Meads. — Would a 

3046. Well, how does the question of the extension single room in some cases be as large as your whole 
of the boundaries bear on the public health? — [would houses? — It might be. But they have to go down 
say it would be necessary, if private enterprise in three stories to the dirty closet, and to get their 
Dublin does not provide it by building houses on the water supply. The room is right enough. It is the 
outskirts of the town, similarly to Belfast. If Belfast structural defects. That is why I say that some of 
builds 2,000 houses every year it means that you are them could be made into good houses. 

providing for 2,000 new families on the outskirts 3054. Some of them have rooms of from 4,000 to 
practically. Bub that is private enterprise; it 5,000 cubic feet space 1 — Yes, that is a fact ; bub, at the 
is supplemented by processes going on in the same time, they have not got the necessary acoommoda- 
interior of the city, by the pressure of the Public tion. But I am bound to say that l have not seen in 
Health Department on owners of old property to re- the slums the case of a family living in each corner of 
construct. Then there is the demand for new a room and the landlady in the centre. I think 
premises for offices, warerooms, &c., so we are that is an exaggeration. ° 

gradually clearing away all the old property in the 3055. Chairman. — You say that the Corporation 
centre, and the population is gradually moving out. should get power to lend money to ownei-3 of pro- 
But we are doing that automatically ; whereas in Dublin party to make these improvements! — Yes; I think 
you may not be able to do that. And, I should say, so. 

if you ai’e not able to get builders to do it, the Ccr- 3056. Have the Belfast Corporation such power ? 
poration should take powers and buy laud in the out- — We have power, under the Act of 1899, to lend 
skirts of the city, ancl lay it out and sell it to builders bo money to the people who want to do away with their 
build houses according to what specification you old privies and ashpits, reconstruct their drains, and 
might desire for workmen’s houses, gradually pub their houses into good sanitary condition, 
supplying the want of house accommodation in the 3057. Do you lend money to the owners to do it ? 
suburbs, and then closing the houses in the city under — Yes, sir ; but I am bound to say, that we have not 
the 32nd section of the Housing of the Working lent any yet — because the condition that they laid 
Classes Act. down for lending was, that there should be no mort- 

3047. Is that the second part of the Act ? — It is gage on the property, and nearly all that applied for 

the principal Act — the one of 1890. There is the the money had mortgages on them, and they did not 
section that we usually work on (showing to the consider the security good. And, therefore, although 
Committee). We join that section with the 110th they have the power, they did not lend it yet. 
seotion of the Act of 1878. 3058. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— The banks 

3048. This is the second part of the Act. Has were in the way ? — Something like that was in the 
that been used much in Belfast 1 — We use it a good way. 

■deal, but the usual thing is that people close the 3059. But you have really the power? — We took 
houses by arrangement. When they find that we are the power, under the Act of 1S99, last year, 
putting pressure on them, they sell it for building 3060. And the money is a first charge ? — I don’t 
ground, or pass a plan before the improvement Com- think that that was specified ; it is simply the power 
mittee for an entire reconstruction. to lend the money to do this work. 

3049. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— You have 3061. Chairman.— You say, respecting the slums 

not got many old houses like those we have in Dublin? of Dublin, their insanitary condition is greatly 
— No, not of that class, but we have a lot of exaggerated ? — I will not say that. I say that I 
rotten property that we are gradually getting rid of expected to find the houses a great deal worse, 
in the centre of the city. I expected to find, them dirtier, except the water- 

3050. Chairman. — Then, with regard to theteDe-’ closet accommodation, the water supply and the 
ment houses, you divide them into two classes — one, yards. I suppose they cleaned them up while the 
those that can be reconstructed, and the others, those Committee is sitting. But I went through some 
that cannot ? — Yes ; I was in some houses here that are slums in which I found the sanitary accommodation 
unfit for human habitation because of their dilapidation most filthy. 

—the floors were rotten, the ceilings were rotten, and 3062. Did you hear Dr. Hope saying yesterday 
everything in the house was rotten. And, in addition to that they have succeeded in making the individual 
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families keep the closets clean in Liverpool 1 — I do 
not agree with him. I would like to see you hold- 
ing each family in rotation responsible for their 
neighbours who would foul their closets in Ireland. 
T do not agree with him at all. It is Utopian. 

3063. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I t is done 
by a precisely similar population — the Irish popula- 
tion in Liverpool 1 — They may be better trained to 
be more orderly than they are here. The Irishman 
does not want to do what Englishmen would do. The 
Englishman wants to do wliat is legal and proper. 
The Irishman is reckless. 

3064. Dr. T. Thomson. — Dr. Hope told us that he 
had no more difficulty with the Irish than with the 
English ? — Probably they are born there. 

3065. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — N o; 
migratory ? — I can only give you my own experience. 

3066. Dr. J. W. Moore. — .A t all events they are 
there — the Irish population in Liverpool?— I have no 
experience of the Irish population of Liverpool, and 
I am not going to say anything against my own 
countrymen, for I have a respect for them. But I 
will say that they are not as cleanly in their habits 
or as law-abiding as the English. 

3067. But they are capable of being taught? — 
Yes ; hut I do not know who is to teach them. I 
don’t know whether the sanitary law can go that far. 

3068. Does your observation with regard to law- 
abiding apply to vaccination ? — I do not know. 

3069. There has never been the slightest objection 
to it in Ireland, and the Vaccination Act is set at 
defiance in England ? — I think that is a question of 
religious scruples more than anything else. 

3070. Dr. T. Thomson. — I n England? — Yes. 

307 1 . Oh, no. In that respect the English are less 
law abiding than the Irish. 

3072. Chairman. — Y ou say that powers should be 
got to prevent houses being turned into tenements 
till they are certified as structurally fit? 

3073. There is such power, I believe 

30/4. Sir Charles Cameron — "We are taking it 
under the new bye-laws if it is not declared ultra 
vires. 

3075. Witness . — I do not think it desirable that 
anyone should turn them into tenement houses unless 
they are structurally fit for that purpose. 

3076. Chairman. — W ith regard to the mode of 
collecting and getting rid of the refuse in Belfast, 
how do you do that? — We are not as far ad- 
vanced in that as you are. We have not got 
the length of the pail system yet We have 
the ashpit system, and we clear them out four times 
a year. But some houses we clear daily. In houses 
where there has been typhoid fever we put in a pail, 
and when it is full we take it out and replace it with 
a second one, and disinfect it. But the general 
cleansing is the ashpit cleansing four times a year 
from this small house property. The new ashpits 
are all covered now. The old ones were open and in 
a bad stale. 

3077. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — A nd these 
ashpits are in the backs of the houses ? — Y ss ; the 
usual space of the yard — about 100 square feet. I 
prefer the pail system, but it is expensive. We pay 
£18,000 on it at present, and the ratepayers will not 
stand any more. 

3078. The yards are small, and you have to take 
four feet off that ? — The regulation is that they should 
he 100 square feet. 

3079. That is taking a 12-foot wide house, it 
would have an 8-foot yard? — More— about ten feet. 

3080. And the ashpit would be four feet? — No: 
we make it as small as possible. 

3081. It has to hold three months’ ashes ? — The 
whole would be about a quarter of a ton, I think. 

3082. Then do you send it out to sea? — No. We 
are putting up a destructor at present, but have only 
commenced it. At present we are depositing it on 
the low ground along by tlie docks — the slob land. 


3C83. The Queen’s Island? — By the side of tbe- 

3084. I believe your death rate in Belfast is quite- 
as high as ours in Dublin ? — No, sir. 

3085. What is the difference ? — I will just show 
yon. The death rate in Belfast in 1 890 was 26-7 
and in 1891 it was 25-o, while in 1898 it was 22-8*. 
and 1899, 22 6. That shows a reduction frcm 26-7 
to 22.6. 

3086. Dr. T. Thomson. — What is your death rate 
for 1898?— 22-8. 

3087. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — We have 
a return here of the death rate in Belfast in 1898. 
and that gives the recorded death rate as 25-3 and 
tlie corrected death rate 29-1 ? — That is imaginary. 

308S. Si> Charles Cameron . — As corrected for* age 
and sex distribution ? — We do not correct for that. 
22-8 is our figure for that year. 

3089. Dr. T. Thomson. — Is that the recorded 
death rate for that year ? — Yes ; these are figures 
prepared by Dr. Whittaker. You must remember 
that the Registrar-General made a mistake in the 
population of Belfast by 41,000, which materially 
affects the death rate. On the 1st April, 1899, the 
population of Belfast according to the Registrar- 
General was 308,960. On the 8th April of the- 
same year the population jumped up to 350,000 — 
that is a jump of 41,000. That meant, of course, that 
he was under-estimating it for years. 

3090. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You say he made a 
mistake. I think that that is hardly accurate. He 
went on the population of 1891 ; and, when Mr.. 
Otto J affe was Lord M ayor, he made a representation 
to the Registrar-General as to the correction of the 
population, to which the Registrar- General at once 
acceded? — Yes; but I would consider that the 
Registrar-General, in the future corrected statistics, 
should see and get tlie necessary information to enable 
him to give correct statistics ; and if he knows that a. 
certain town is grow ing, that building is going on 
and the population increasing, and keeps his old popu- 
lation, then his death rates are fallacious. 

3091. I may tell you that I believe that the popu- 
lation. of Dublin is under-estimated at present? — lam 
quite with you, if you prove that. 

3092. It will be proved by the census of next year ; 
and I question whether it was wise to allow Belfast 
to correct them? — But I am only drawing your 
attention to it. We have had a steady reduction of 
the death rate of Belfast in the last ten years. 

3093. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You use 
your refuse for making ground for building purposes ?' 

- -Yes, but not now. It will be used for docks, &c. 
We do not allow such ground to be built upon, except 
under special conditions. It must be inspected by 
the Medical Officer of Health. 

3094. Has any such ground been so used? — Not 
recently. 

3095. How long ago? — Not for six or seven years. 
The Council set themselves against it. I know- 
one case where they would not allow houses to be 
built on the ground at all. They may after a lapse 
of years, but not at present. 

3096. Dr. T. Thomson. — You have told us with 
regard to the houses in the poorer districts in Dublin,, 
that each house should be occupied by one family? — 
That they should be self-contained houses. 

3097. Do you refer to the tenement houses? — -It 
depends on the number of rooms. I do not think it 
would matter much if you had sufficient accommoda- 
tion on each landing, and one person made responsible- 
for it ; hut in a four-storey tenement I object to the- 
use of the same sanitary accommodation by four 
responsible persons. I would have one person re- 
sponsible for the building. 

3098. If that were so, would you object to one room 
being used by one family?— Yes, but make one man 
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responsible for the whole and fine him sharply if he 
does not keep his self-contained house in a sanitary 
state. J 

3089. And, if you had several rooms on one floor, 
occupied by different families— if there were three 
families, for instance, how many water-closets should 
each floor have for the three families ? — I do not like 
several families using the same water closet — for how 
can you have the privacy of the sexes. I am totally 
opposed co it. J 

3100. But you say that if properly controlled you 
would net object to a family living in a single room ? 

I don t like it — a man may have a wife and grown- 
up daughters. 

3101 You have liad agood deal to do with sanitary 
administration. If you had au old woman, with 
no children and no husband, would vou insist on 
her having more than one room ?— That would he a 
special case. 

3102. Supposing you had a man and his wife, and no 
children, would you insist on i heir having more 
than one room? — That is rather nn exceptional 
instance, but ns a general rule I would like more 
than oue room — I mean where they Lave child n n — ns 
a genera] rule. 

3103. But, supposing you had three rooms on one 
landing, each occupied by a man and his wife, what 
amount of water-closet accommodation would you 
require? — If they were three separate families I 
would have three water-closets — one for each room. 

3104. "Would not that make your annexe a large 
building? — No; I don’t think so’ 

3105. How many sinks would there be ? — One sink 
and three water closets. What I want is that they 
are not to have to go down to the basement f or tlieir 
water supply and these things ; for they will not do 
it, and they chuck things out of the window in 
preference. 

3106. And you tell us that the insanitary condition 
of the slums of Dublin is very much exaggerated. 
Tell us precisely in what respect ?— Oh, I will not go 
that length. What I mean is this— that some of the 
houses were cleaner than I expected to find them. I 
did not find much filth about, the rooms. 

3107. And the staircases? — The staircases were 
not as dirty ns I expected. The places that were 
dirty were the sanitary accommodation and the 
yards. 

3108. Are we to take it that you think that there 
has been exaggeration regarding the condition of the 
rooms and staircases in these tenements ? — From wliat 
I have read in the papers I expected to find them 
worse than I did find them. 

3109. In these respects ? — Yes. 

3110. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— T hey made 
it out worse? — I expected to find them worse from the 
accounts that I heard ; but the houses were, some of 
them, thoroughly dilapidated. 

3111. Dr. Thomson. — Are these the only points on 
which you think there has been exaggeration? — Yes, 
the only points ; but there has been no exaggeration 
with regard to the state of the water-closets and the 
excreta lying about them, and matters of that land. 

3112. Did you see many of the tenement houses in 
the city? — No : I went around with Dr. Hope and Sir 
Charles Cameron. 

3113. Could you tell us how many you saw? — I 
could not. 

3114. Did you see a score? — I suppose we were in 
twenty houses. I presume we were, but I am not 
giving you the figures. I am only giving you my own 
impression. Y ou will have to take it for what it is 
worth. 

3115. Dr. R. L. Swan. — There are 32,000 tenement 
houses in Dublin. Do you think it an easy matter to 
keep these tenements in good order, or to prevent the 
people living in them from abusing the sanitary ac- 
commodation ? — No j I think it is one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks that a sanitary authority could be asked to 


do, and that Dublin is exceptionally unfortunately 
situated, compared with any city that I know of, in 
that respect. 

3116. You appear then, not to attribute the con- 
dition of the tenements so much to the habits of the 
people as to the sanitary accommodation provided ? — 

I cannot answer that question. I would say that the 
houses are structurally unfit for the purposes to which 
they are put. 

3117. If the people had proper sanitary accommo- 
dation, do you think they would be able to use the 
tenements ? — They ' would. I think they would be 
all right if they had. 

3118. And you woidd hold the landlords or the 
tenants legally responsible for the insanitary condition 
of the tenements ? — I would certainly hold the agent — 
the man who levies the rents — responsible. "We in- 
variably go for the agents. 

3119. You would not fix the legal responsibility on 
one of the tenants ? — If a tenant kept his room or his 
part of the house in a dirty state, 1 would like to fix 
the legal responsibility for that on the particular 
tenant ; but Sir Charles Cameron tells me that the 
magistrate refuses to convict in these cases, which, 1 
think, a great error in the law. As regards the 
dilapidation, the want of sanitary accommodation, and 
the defective state of the premises, it is the agent who 
is legally the owner, and he should he held responsible ; 
and you have full power, in my opinion, to take 
nearly all these houses into court, owing to their 
defective state. 

3120. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I don't 
think we agree as to what the meaning of the word 
is. What do you mean by that exactly ? — The man 
who levies the rents. 

3121. He may be a man working for £1 a 
week ? — In Belfast they are men usually in the regular 
business of rent agents. 

3122. We find that in Dublin the agents for tene- 
ment property are generally in a worse position than 
the tenants themselves ? — I don't know that that is 
any reason why the property should be allowed to be 
insanitary. 

3123. But, if a decree is given, how would yon 
recover 1 — Then close up the house until it is put in 
a sanitary condition. The house is dilapidated and 
the accommodation defectiv e. 

3124. Would it not be better to go against the 
owner of the house ? — Certainly 

3125. And have, it a first charge on the rents that 
are coming in ? — I would prefer to give the option — 
close or reconstruct — which are two simple things. 
Either close or reconstruct it ; make it so that the 
sanitary authorities will consider it fit and suitable 
for that purpose. 

3126. But take it the way I put it — that, if a 
nuisance is found to exist in the house, the owner 
ought to be primarily responsible, and, when brought, 
before the court, a decree is given against him to put 
it in order ; that the sanitary authority would have 
the power to carryout the necessary repairs, and have' 
a charge on the rents till that is paid off? — Yes but 
would it not be better to fine a man so much a day, 
tor if you go and execute repairs on a house for a man. 
of straw, you cannot recover the amount from him. 

3127. If you collect the rents you will ? — But you 
may not recover the money from him. Let him be 
fined. The great difficulty would be, when the Cor- 
poration does the work at the expense of the owner, 
to collect the money. The slightest flaw or matter of 
procedure may throw you out of court. 

3128. We have power to collect from the occupying 
tenants? — We would not do that. We would go for 
a closing order, and if the man did not close let the 
magistrate deal with him. 

3129. But we are met by the difficulty of jwhere to 
put the people ? — You must put them on the outskirts 
of the town, and close the houses wholesale. 
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3130. Alderman Dowd. — We have not got the 
outskirts of the tow a ? — Then the sooner you get 
possession of them the better. 

3131. Dr. J . W. Moore. — Yon tell us at the 
beginning of your evidence that there were very few 
tenements in Belfast at all comparable with those in 
Dublin ? — Of course we have a good many houses 
let in lodgings, but they are mostly furnished houses, 
and we have a few Ironses where they have each 
separate rooms and accommodation ; but we have no 
houses that we could compare with your Dublin 
houses. 

3132. Is not the reason for that that Belfast is 
not an old town ? — The centre portions of Belfast are 
older than you would expect. It was an important 
place a 100 years ago. 

3133. What was the population 100 years ago? — 
I cannot exactly answer. 

3134. 10,000 or 15,000? — I think about 30,000 or 
40,000. I think it was about 50,000 in the early 
part of the century. 

3135. With regard to a comparison between Dublin 

and Belfast, are not the sites somewhat alike? — You 
mean 

3136. The sites are both on river beds— is not 
that so? — Yes. 

3137. Is not the Lagan comparable to the Lilfey ? 
— I think your ground is higher. You rise more 
above the level of the sea. We are more unfavourably 
situated, for the low-lying parts of Belfast are very 
little above the level of the sea. 

3138 Have you been tormented with enteric or 
typhoid fever in Belfast? — Yes; but it is steadily 
reducing now, and by tlie water supply which we 
will get in shortly, we expect we will stand fairly in 
that matter. 

3139. Is that to be derived from the Mourne moun- 
tains? — Yes. 

3140. Soft water?— Water in which there is no 
lime — it is a granite formation. 

3141. I have here the Registrar-General's returns 
for 1898, and l find in that year there were 170 deaths 
from enteric fever in the Dublin registration district, 
with a population of 349,000, In Belfast the deaths 
•from enteric fever were 640? — Yes, we had an 
.epidemic of typhoid fever in those two years, arising 
from the cause I gave you, and the result of that was 
that the Water Commissioners went to Parliament to 
get powers to buy up every farm on the water areas, 
so as to prevent in future any pollution from the 
water of these farms. 

3142. It was a water outbreak? — That is the re- 
sult of our investigation. We sent a man up to the 
Stoneyford Reservoir, and we found thirty-two farms, 

■ and from these farms the liquid matter from the pig- 
sties, manure heaps and the cow-sheds, were in some 
•cases directly flowing into little water channels and 
water- courses, and these water-courses were part of 
the water supply. 

3143. Is it your opinion that water drawn from a 
rural district is a standing menace to the health of a 
large town? — No; 1 do not say that. I would not 
go that length. In wliat respect ? 

3144. In the respect that the source of the water 
supply is poisoned ? — I should say that it should not 
be drawn from arable land, as far as possible, and 
that the greatest care should be taken to have early 
notification of infectious diseases, so as not to have 
people with typhoid fever on these areas without 
special precautions being taken. 

3145. You may not be aware that Dublin city was 
recently visited with an epidemic of typhoid fever owing 
to lax administration in a neighbouring district? — 
I am not prepared to contradict you. I am sure it is 
quite possible. 


3146. Are you quite satisfied with the summer 
diarrhoea death rate in Belfast? — We stand much 
about the same as Dublin. 

3147. Is it falling or increasing? — I will give vou 
the exact figures. Iu 1890 it was 247 ; in 1891 2*76 • 
in J 89 2, 286; in 1893, 599; in 1894, 197: in’l895* 
325 in 1896, 206 ; in 1S97, 355 ; in 1898, 356, and 
in 1899, 285. I think it is pretty much the same 
all over, considering the increasing population, 

3148. Iu four of the years mentioned you had a 
very widespread epidemic ? — Yes, 

3149. You have strongly advised the transplanting 
of a large proportion of the population of Dublin to 
the suburbs ? — Yes, sir. 

3150. To wliat suburbs ? — Say three miles out of 
the city, or two miles. 

3151. Are you aware that most of the suburbs 
around Dublin are all in a more or less congested 
state already ?— No. Is there no vacant ground in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin ? 

3152. The suburbs that you speak of are Pembroke 
■Rathmin.es, &c. I don’t know. I simply mean if 
you had extended your area similarly to what Belfast 
has got, you would have quite an amouut of un- 
occupied land on which to build. 

3153. The suburbs around Dublin have a popula- 
tion of 100,000 already. Are you aware of this fact 
- -that in at least three of the city districts there are 
large vacant areas at present. I may mention them. 
There is 1 E. District on the north side, which I do 
not approve of ; but there are other open spaces 
available for building on the north-west aide. You 
will see, the coloured space on the map. You will see 
to the north of the Phceuix Park we can go into 
the country into a No Man’s Lind ? — Any of these 
places, any place that is not filled up, and that is 
•open, and where you can get the people out of the 
•centre of the city. When I say “suburbs,” I simply 
mean the extended area within a certain distance 
from the centre of the city in any unoccupied ground. 
Just now wo are building at Ligoniel, three miles 
from the centre of Belfast ; and Straudtown, which 
is full of residences, and we have a lot there. Of 
course nice people do not like it, and they say it 
reduces the value of their property, and the children 
are disagreeable, hut as a Public Health officer I am 
bound to say it is the right thing to do. 

3154. I may tell you that towards the north-west 
there is an unlimited area — figuratively wide as the 
Sahara — for building purposes I — Then, why not the 
■Corporation take a few hundred acres there, lay it out 
in building ground, and sell it to builders on condi- 
tion that they build houses for the working classes. 

3 1 55. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Suppose you 
did all that, how would you bring the people on the 
north-west area down to the extreme south-east to 
their work 1 — I find that people are not now so much 
inclined to live near their work. You have cheap 
trams, and with workingmen’s trams in the morning, 
and your general tram system, they would not feel 
that so much. I suppose you live a good deal off from 
your work yourself ? I know I do. 

3156. If you go to the extreme north-west, and 
bring workmen eight miles to their work ? — That 
would be rather much. 

3157. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Thatwas the question that 
I was going to ask you ? — I should say eight miles 
would be too much. 

3158. When we speak of the extension of our 
boundaries, we mean to take the centre of the city, 
and there strike a circle of about five miles radius, 
and take the whole thing ? — How many acres will 
that be ? 

3159. Twenty -five circular miles. You will have 
to get some one to calculate it. 
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Mr. Charles Eason, m, Hon. Secretary of the Philanthropic Reform Association, examined. 


3160. Chairman. You evish to give ns some 
evidence with regard to the bye-la™ for houses let 
m lodgings!— Yes. I wish to refer first briefly to 
the origin of the bye-laws, and how the matter of the 
revised bye-laws stands at the present time— The 
Royal Commission of 1879-80 


3161. You are not referring to the bye-laws for 
common lodgings ?— No ■ entirely to the bye-laws for 
houses occupied by more than one family. At the 
time that Commission was sitting the bye-laws were 
under revision, and they were adopted by the Corpo- 
ration— the present bye-laws— in November, 1880 
and were approved by the Local Government Board 
of tb at day. And I may mention that the Royal 
Commission stated, in reference to the tenements of 
Dublin, that they were not at that time properly 
classified, or registered, or regulated. These bye- 
laws have never been revised up to the present 
tune. At the Housing of the Working Classes 
Commission in >885, the late Registrar-General 
gave evidence j and he stated in a paper which he 
read, and which appears in the Dublin Journal of 
Medical Science in July, 1885, that the bye-laws then 
were extremely defective. He went through them in 
detail, and pointed out how inadequate they were 
to cope with the defects of tenement houses. That 
was in July, 1885, aud nothing has been completed 
up to the present time. 

3162. You are aware that they are under conside- 
ration now 1 — I am coming on to that. At the 
Health Congress which met in Dublin in August, 
1898, a paper was read by Mrs. Tolerton, Secretary 
of the Philanthropbic Reform Association, in which 
she described the condition of the tenement houses, 
and in September articles appeared in all the news- 
papers, more or less pointing out the defects in the 
tenement houses, and a series of articles in the Daily 
Ration, giving specific instances and examples of the 
filthy condition of the tenement houses. A meeting 
"four association was held on September 23rd. at 
which were passed resolutions* which you will find at 
page 13 of the 3rd report of our association, in 
reference to the need of a more vigorous enforcement 
of the powers of the Public Health Act in relation to 
tenement houses, and in which we urge that the 
bye-laws should be revised, and also that women 
should he appointed as sanitary inspectors. Now, 
the Lord Mayor and Sir Charles Cameron were 
present at that meeting, and they met us in a 
very friendly and sympathetic way.' They perfectly 
admitted the defects, and stated that steps were being 
taken to improve, them ; and at that meeting Sir 
Charles Cameron produced what he said was a revised 
edition of the bye-laws. There is the revision 
(producing copy). I have only one copy, and I think 
it is rather valuable ; it is practically the bye-laws of 
1880, with only one or two verbal changes. So that 
up to the time of that meeting the necessity of a radical 
recasting of the bye-laws had not become apparent to 
the Corporation. That is why I want to refer to it. 
After that meeting, at which a great deal was said 
about the model bye-laws of the English Local 
Government Board, the Corporation of Dublin pre- 
pared a set of bye laws which were largely based on 
the model bye-laws. A paper was read by me before 
the Statistical Society on December 13th, 1898, in 
which I discussed these bye-laws aud compared them 
with those of ocher towns. Then pass on to September 
22nd of last year, when the executive committee of our 
Association sent a report to the Public Health Com- 
mittee containing suggestions with regard to the draft 
bye-laws. Now, I would ask you just to refer to the 
suggestions we made.f 

3163. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Does this 
bring us down to the present 1 — The present revision 


is now to be considered by this Commission ; it is 
ciated 1900, and I hope you are in possession of 
copies of the bye-laws which Sir Charles Cameron 
mentioned as being ready for adoption by the Corpo- 
ration, and in regard to which he expressed himself 
satisfied that they were very fair and satisfactory. 
These bye-laws to a certain extent— I don’t think' I 
should say to a large extent— follow our recommen- 
dations, but they ignore some most important sug- 
gestions, and I would like, with your permission, to 
run through them rapidly, pointing out what I consider 
their present defects. 

3164. You propose to take up our present set of 
bye-laws, which are waiting for approval, and you 
want to show what suggestions you make for their 
further alteration and improvement 1 — Briefly, I do, 
and I want to draw your attention to this, that I 
think that you, as a. Committee here, have power 
to secure that this revision shall be a very thorough 
one. Dr. Grimshaw, as long ago as 1885, pointed 
out the defects of the bye-laws, and yet they remain 
unremedied. Something is to be done to make the 
citizens of Dublin feel the necessity for better regu- 
lation and enforcement of them, and I am sure that 
Sir Charles Cameron would be only too glad to know 
that, he had a strong public opinion at liis back in 
making the bye-laws thoroughly effective. One of 
the first suggestions we made was : — “ That the terms 
‘owner’ and ‘occupier’ should be dispensed with, 
and the terms ‘ landlord, and ‘ lodger, ’ as used in- 
the model bye-laws, should he adopted.” And as 
to the term “lodger,” its meaning should be ex- 
tended in the same way as in the city of London, 
so as to make it to include any person who occupies 
a room by permission of the person who pays the 
rent for it. But we suggest for Dublin that the 
word “lodger" should not be used, but the word 
“ roomkeeper,” for it is a term well known in Dublin 
for such persons occupying tenement houses, and as to 
the word “ lodger,” we are told that a number of 
technical questions might be raised as to it, which 
makes it undesirable to have the magistrate’s mind 
confused by the use of the term “ lodger.” We suggest 
this, as you will notice, that it is very difficult to 
determine who is the owner. If you say the 
“occupier” is the person occupying the room by 
agreement with the owner, and the “ owner ” is the 
person who receives the rack rent, it is difficult to find 
out who is responsible. We consider that attention 
should be turned to the fundamental fact, as to who 
is living in the room and who is paying the rent. 
The receiver of the rent should be the person to carry 
out the bye-laws and regulations laid down on the 
landlord. Now I want you to turn to page 4, to the 
“Procedure as to Registration.” I would take the 
first clause, and strike out all the words from “ houses ” 
to “family,” and simply say — “ Every tenement house 
shall be subject to the following regulations.” As 
to the licence for conversion, it is not necessary, but 
I see no objection to it if the Corporation wish to have 
it in. 

3165. You are referring to the bye-laws now? 

Yes. Turn to page 4. The grouping of these bye- 
laws is intended ‘to be something like this. First of 
all,, that every house is to be registered, and every 
registered house is to have certain things necessary 
for sanitary accommodation ; and therefore, the clauses 
relating to construction of drains and water-closets 
should be transferred from page 9, and be brought 
under the conditions at the beginning — “ Structures 
to be provided”— if the Corporation think it is 
necessary to leave such clauses in the bye laws. I am 
not sure that it is either necessary or advisable • 
it is sufficient if it is provided in general that no 
one should be permitted to let a tenement house 
until he has provided sanitary accommodation a.id 


* See Appendix. 


tSee Appendix. 
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these other things to the approval o£ the authorities. 
I do not think it is necessary then to define in detail 
how the structures are to be- made. 

3166. You did not take a copy of our bye-laws, and 
alter it the way you suggest they should be altered ? — 
No, 1 have not. In regard to that I would refer 
back again to our letter. Our idea was this : in nur 
letter we said : — “ If our suggestions are approved of, 
and the bye-laws are re-arranged, the process of re- 
arrangement will, of itself, suggest to you the con- 
densing and reconstruction of a number of the bye- 
laws, and we think it would be best for us not to 
make any suggestions as to the details under each 
head until the bye-laws have been again revised 
by your Council, and when this is done we will be 
glad to have them again submitted to us and we 
will make any further suggestions that may be neces- 
sary.” I would suggest that, before the bye-laws are 
submitted to the Local Government Board, they 
should be sent to the Sanitary Association and our 
own association, and suggestions in detail asked with 
regard to them ; and I think you will see, with regard 
to some of the remarks I have yet to make, the reason 
for that. I would suggest if you take bye-law No. 4, 
you will see that t-liis makes the landlord bound to 
furnish certain information when applied for ; but it 
is qualified in the form that he is bound to supply the 
information “ necessary for the registration." This 
should be struck out altogether, for he should be 
obliged to furnish the information as often, and when 
it is thought fit by the medical officer of health to 
provide it. Tt should not be thus limited ; and I 
would suggest that he should give the size of the 
rooms as well as the manner of use, and also the 
number of windows in each room. 

3107. Might I ask you if he has supplied the infor- 
mation here — the total number of rooms in the house, 
the manner of use of each room, and the total rooms 
let for lodgings — why should he he called on time after 
time at the instance of anyone to make out fresh 
reports 1 — Because the tenants in the houses are con- 
stantly changing, and theinformation astothenumbers, 

■age and sex of the occupants given two years ago or 

•even one — is no use to the Sanitary Authority. It is 
presumed that officer would use the power with dis- 
cretion, and not be constantly harassing them with 
returns. But it is to give him the power when he 
thinks fit., to get a return of the number of persons to 
whom he has let the premises. Then it is necessary 
to make it an offence on someone’s part to let a house 
in an insanitary condition, and, instead of saying 
that the landlord should provide so and so, I would 
say that no part of a tenement house shall be let till the 
following structural arrangements have been provided 
:and approved bythe Sanitary Authority. “(l)Sanitary 
accommodation of suitable construction, and adequate 
to the number of persons for whom the house may be 
certified. (2) Receptacles for a dry house refuse.” 
That is provided for in No. 10 at present, and I would 
say with regard to that, that it would be quite reason- 
able for the Corporation to require such an ash-bin 
for each family, and not one ash-bin for the whole 
house. Then — “scullery trough, or other suitable 
means for the disposal of slop and liquid 
refuse, (4) A supply of pure water.” I was 
glad to hear what Doctor Scott said as to 
the absolute necessity to have pure water all over the 
house. I know the difficulties of doing so. It is 
stated that the tenants destroy pipes and cut them 
away. W e wrote to the city of Glasgow, which has 
very good city bye-laws, and we asked them what 
their experience was in this matter, and the officer 
who was deputed to reply stated:— “As to the 
cutting of pipes, as these are almost all covered and 
out of sight, we have no trouble in this connection." 
It would bo well for the Corporation to find out how 
the Glasgow people got out of that difficulty, which 
is a real one. 

3167a. Alderman Down.— Does that refer to similar 
houses in Dublin 1 — So far as the two cities can be 


similar. It refers to houses let in lodgings. Now 
pass on to clause 7. It runs thus : — “ The owner 
shall have supplied thereto and shall maintain.” 
What the landlord is to “ maintain ” is all dealt with 
under the head “ Maintenance of Premises ; ” and 
grammatically, that should be struck out. Bye-law No. 
8 is — “ The owner shall put up a ticket, showing the 
number of persons sleeping in each room.” But it is 
clause 27 which states the space to be allowed for 
each person. That clause should be transferred to 
this page before the regulation as to the necessity of 
putting up a ticket. You have a formidable list of 
bye-laws as to “ maintenance ” which are to a large 
extent repetitions. I think it would be sufficient to 
have a single bye-law to the effect that the landlord 
shall maintaiu all the structural arrangements, as 
specified in the bye-laws, in good working order and 
condition. The shorter you make the bye-laws the 
better. I should like to point out — to show that there 
has been no revision of these bye-laws — in 1 and 20 the 
regulations for the maintenance of the scullery trough 
are repeated, and the words “ such pavement ” have 
no previous reference as they stand there. That 
requires to be remodelled. 

3168. Chairman. — What is that l — Nineteen. 
“ He shall cause such pavement." That is right enough; 
but it is plain from the way the bye-laws read that they 
have not been gone over thoroughly. 1 ask you now to 
pass on to the inspection. I wish to point out — to 
repeat what Dr. Grimshaw said in reference to the 
inspection. It was limited to something like 9 to 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. He said it was utterly 
impossible to discover overcrowding at such hours. 
I should like the Committee to ask Mr. Scott, when 
he said he never saw a room with four families and 
the landlord in the middle, whether he expected to 
find it in the daylight. Did he examine the houses in 
the middle of the night by surprise visits. If he did 
his evidence would be more likely to be reliable. 
Under these conditions of inspection I doubt very 
much whether it is in any one’s power to discover 
such things, though they may occasionally occur. 

3168a. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — This is 
scarcely positive evidence, is it ? — On my part 1 

3169. On anyone’s parti — But you see 

3169a. Has it occurred! 

3170. Sir Charles Cameron. — I did not say that 

such an extreme case is frequent, although it may 
occur. It is not made on my authority. We have 
it proved that there is overcrowding in the city, 
and occasionally some people find several families in 
one room. Witness. — Now take section 25 — “The 

owner of every house lee in lodgings shall keep legible, 
in a conspicuous place of every sleeping room, a ticket 
showing the number of persons allowed to sleep in 
such room. Such ticket can be obtained from the 
sanitary sub officer, or at the office of the Sanitary 
Authority.” This is supposed to be the duty of the 
landlord. To keep the ticket legible is not the duty 
of the landlord at all. That is quite impossible 
for the landlord to do. That is the duty of the 
person who lives in the room. Then section 26 — 
“The owner of a tenement house shall not allow 
any room in it to be occupied by a larger number of 
persons than the room is registered to accommodate.” 
This is a most important provision — the duty which 
should be thrown on the landlord in reference to 
overcrowding. I don’t think the landlord can pre- 
vent a room being occupied ; but he can prevent it 
from being let to a large number of persons, who, by 
their number, will overcrowd the room. In regard 
to the conditions laid down by the local authority, I 
think it should run — “ The landlord of a tenement 
house shall not let any room to be occupied by a larger 
number of persons, &c.” 

3170a. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— Would 
not that defeat the bye-law altogether 1 — No ; be can 
caution the roomkeeper not to let it. 

3171. If it is used for that purpose, though the 
landlord did not let it! — If it is used contrary to his 
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knowledge. The bye-law will be ineffectual if you 
throw duties on persons which they cannot be ex- 
pected to perform. It is the duty of the inspectors 
to find out if the roomkeepers are breaking the law 
by permitting a larger number to occupy a room than 
is allowed by the bye-law. 

3172. Have you any experience of the Police 
Court? Would you get convictions against a room- 
keeper, or, for that matter, against a landlord?— 
Nothing will be done if we don’t try. The present 
difficulty is due to this feeling, that it is utterly im- 
possible to do anything. The difficulties are, of 
course, very great ; but if the citizens can be roused 
to a healthy state of public opinion on the matter, 
and if they will support the Corporation, I am 
quite certain that the magistrates will be ready 
to enforce the law if it is properly pnt before them. 
With regard to notification of infectious diseases, I 
would suggest — it is only a small matter— that notifi- 
cation, witli regard to infectious diseases, should be put 
at the end of the bye-laws under one head. And 
as to the duties, section 29 says that it shall be the 
duty of the owner of the house to report any case of 
iniectious disease. That ought to be amended by 
saying “ if it comes to his knowledge.” He cannot 
be supposed to know the health of the people 
at all times. Section 33 deals with the exclusive use 
of premises and the duties of the roomkeeper. There 
is not a word of definition as to who a roomkepeer is. 
It would be interesting to know how the word 
“roomkeeper” got in there. It ought to have been 
defined. 

3173. You mean that in the definitions there is 
no definition of “ roomkeeper ”?— There is no al- 
lusion made to “ roomkeeper ” at all. It is right as 
it stands, but it shows that the bye-laws have not 
been revised. I ask you, Mr. Chairman, that you 
might fairly ask Sir Charles Cameron whether they 
have been approved of by the law officers of the 
Corporation, 

Sir Charles Cameron. — No. 

3174. Witness. — And whether they have been sub- 
mitted to counsel to get their approval, or to see 
what is the legality of them. 

3175. Chairman. — Before they are confirmed by 
the Local Government Board they are submitted to 
the Local Government Board’s legal adviser, who is 
a Queen’s Counsel. 

3176. Sir Charles Cameron. — They have not been 
sent to our legal adviser yet. 

Witness. — With all due respect to the Corporation, 
before the Public Health Committee adopt bye-laws, 
it should be their duty to get a report on them from 
their law advisers. They should not adopt bye-laws, 
and recommend them, without letting the law officers 
see that they are right. 

3177. Sir Charles Cameron. — They have not done 
so. 

Witness. — '1 lie first duty of a roomkeeper should 
be not to permit overcrowding. There is no bye-law 
in reference to that at all, and one should be intro- 
duced corresponding to No. 5 of the model bye-laws 
of the English Local Government Board. I don’t 
know that I need say anything further. The bye- 
laws in reference to cleanliness are important. It 
■was for the want of them that the prosecution to 
”' y bich Sir Charles Cameron alluded failed, where a 
tenant in a room was prosecuted. The Corporation 
could have had full local powers under the bye-laws, 
and the failure must not be thrown on the law, but 
ttnst attach to the Corporation. Now, consider 
-Bye-law 44 about joint liability, it says, “When any 
water-closet is fouled or injured, or when filth is 
deposited on the approaches to it, all the occupiers 
who use it in common may be prosecuted if the 
person or persons who have caused the fouling or 
injury cannot be identified.” That is a point on 
' nich a gi eat deal of controversy will arise. W e are 


entirely in favour of trying to enforce joint liability. 
Sir Charles Cameron knows perfectly well that that 
bye-law is ultra vires, and will be struck out by the 
law officers should it come under the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It is now decided, on full authority, 
tba.t it is ultra vires, and why they should persevere 
in introducing it I don’t know. T would be glad to 
see such a bye-law ; but it is not the law at the present 
time^and we might as well strike it out at once. 

3178. Sir Charles Cameron. — We won’t. 

31/9. Chairman. — Is the decision you referred to 
a very recent one?— Yes; there was a case stated 
by the magistrates, and it was argued before the 
Court to get the question settled, and it is authori- 
tative, and put the whole case fairly before you. 
There is no such bye-law in any of the English bye- 
laws under the Local Government Act, and no such 
bye-law in the model bye-laws of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. This raises a strong presumption that 
it would be illegal. Of course it is founded on 
section 21 of the Public Health Amendment Act, 
which it has been decided applies only to outside struc- 
tures used by two houses in common. 

3180. Sir Charles Cameron. — The magistrates said 
we might try a bye-law. I am taking your own 
statement. 

3181. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — We have 
Mr. Eason’s opinion that it is ultra vires ? — My 
opinion is based on the fact that the Corporation got a 
decision against it. They never appealed. 

3182. Sir Charles Cameron. — We had no bye-law. 

3183. Chairman. — If it is ultra vires it will not 
be confirmed ? — No. 

3184. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What will 
we do? — The responsibility is on the Corporation 
to get increased powers. This is not the only 
case in which additional legislation would be of 
great benefit to the Corporation. If the Corporation 
find that they have not adequate powers to deal with 
them, they do not discharge their duty by remaining 
passive aud leaving themselves without the power 
they require to carry out what is necessary. By so 
doing the effect is to injure the health of the city. 
I should like to mention, in connection with this, 
that at the meeting of our society which I re- 
ferred to, on September 23rd, Dr. Anthony Roche 
declared himself strongly opposed to the bye-law, and 
it is most important that if it is to be done, it should 
be with the full concurrence of the public opinion of 
the citizens. Unless the citizens show that they want 
it, and are ready to obey it, there is no use in putting it 
into the Act. All your laws and bye-laws should be in 
concurrence with a healthy public opinion, if you 
want to get them vigorously enforced. The general 
provisions No. 45 to No. 49 should be summarised 
and abbreviated. They go on to tell us that no 
person, whether landlord or lodger, or person on the 
premises, is to obstruct the sanitary officers; and 
everyone is to give access to all parts of the house, 
and to assist the officers when called on. In No. 50 
there is the curious anomaly that a special penalty 
can be enforced of £\ for an offence. It states, “ An 
occupier in a tenement house or an occupier in 
any room therein shall not throw any liquid, 
filth, or wet refuse into any ash-bin or receptacle 
belonging to such house, and constructed and 
adapted for use only as receptacle for ashes, dust aud. 
dry refuse. Only dry refuse will be removed from 
such dust-bins, and any person putting into them 
liquid slops, or allowing their contents to be moistened 
by rain or otherwise, or by allowing them, when not 
in use, to be exposed to the weather, so as to cause 
a nuisance, shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be 
subject to a penalty of one pound for every such 
offence.” There is no need to put a penalty on this 
particular offence. It should come under the general 
penalty clause at the end. 

Y 
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31S7. Right Hon. Ahlerman Meade. — Isn’t it 
very necessary to put a special penalty on it? — It is 
not. 

3188. For filling it with excrement and every- 
thing? — Every thing is liable to a penalty; but there 
is the general penalty, and you could go to £5 
with a lighter punishment if there is no previous 
offence. I don’t see the need for a special penalty. 
Bye law 53 states — '* That no adult of opposite sexes, 
save husband and wife, shall sleep in the same apart- 
ment, and no room shall be let or used as a sleeping 
apartment, unless it shall have at least one window.” 
That bye-law consists of two parts, which have no 
connection with one another. The first part deals 
with the separation of the sexes, and the second is a 
reference to structural provisions, which should go 
at the beginning as part of the conditions, viz., 
that no room should be let as a sleeping apart- 
ment without a window. No one can object to that* 
The other matter is of extreme difficulty to enforce, 
and if the Corporation see then - way to enforce it, 
let them put it in. The Local Government Board 
of England refers to it in their model bye-laws, 
and they don’t insert it, knowing the difficulty. 
In Glasgow and Aberdeen they do, and if it is 
capable of being enforced in other towns I 
should like to see it enforced here. There are 
one or two additional points about which legis- 
lation might be necessary in connection with 
the bye-laws. In case of damage to property, done 
by roomkeepers, at present you can only get a 
civil remedy. I don’t see that there should be 
auy objection to making it a criminal offence — that 
of damage to property. If the penalty is not paid — 
if the fine is not paid — they should be liable to im- 
prisonment. Those people ai'e mostly no mark for 
fines, and it would be well they should feel that they 
cannot escape. Another point which might help in 
the administration would be to amend the law of 
ejectment. The law of ejectment is complicated in 
two ways. In the first place you can only get an 
ejectment before a magistrate if the rent is under 
4s. Id. That might be extended, I think, to 7s., and 
they ought to be liable to be evicted by a magistrate 
without having to go to the Recorder. It is 
estimated that £10,000 a year is lost through 
various delays, and the damages and expenses, and 
then, as was stated by Mr. Scott, you are very liable 
to be defeated on a point of procedure. If you 
shorten the time of getting a tenant out, you will do 
a great deal to help the landlords and keep down the 
i - ents, because if you diminish the expenses of keeping 
the houses, it will have a tendency to reduce the 
l’ents. Then, with regard to the improvement in ad- 
ministration, I think that something might bedonein the 
direction mentioned by the witness who was examined 
from Liverpool, in organising the sanitary staff, and 
by the inspection of tenement houses more closely, and 
confining the duties more closely to inspection, say, 
by persons of experience in the bye-laws, who would 
pay special attention to them. Women inspector’s 
have been appointed, and the numbers increased 
recently, but they are only temporary. It would be very 
well if an expression of opinion went forward that 
they should be permanently kept on. There are, of 
course, some sections of the work can be better done 
by men ; but there are particular sections which can 
be done better by women inspectors, and by their 
going in and out among the women occupying the 
houses, and pointing out to them their duty. 

3189. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What 
number of women would you recommend 1 — That is 
a detail I must leave to the sanitary authorities. I 
would not attempt to define what it should be. I 
have no opinion on it, not knowing the details of the 
work sufficiently. 

3190. Di". R. L. Swan. — Would you allow prose- 
cutions to be carried out by the sanitary sub-inspec- 
toi’s ; that must take up a great deal of their time 


in Dublin. You cannot compare them favourably 
for instance, with the sanitary sub-officers in Liver- 
pool, where prosecutions are scarcely ever undertaken. 
T forget the exact numbers; perhaps Sir Charles 
Cameron has them 1 

3191. Sir Charles Cameron. — Four times the 
number of prosecutions in Dublin as compared with 
all the great towns in England — including Liverpool 
— that we had returns from. 

3192. Witness. — I was 3truck with the statement 
of them. 

3193. Sir Charles Cameron. — One-third of their 
time was taken up in the Police Courts. 

3194. Witness. — That would be a reason for having 
a larger staff in proportion. If you had more efficient 
bye-laws prosecutions would be gone through more 
rapidly, and you would have the matters more 
clearly defined. 

3195. Sir Charles Cameron. — We have more of 
them. 

3196. Witness. — Certainly, reform must be gradual. 
It is a vei-y formidable problem. The houses were 
classified in the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1880 very much on the lines repeated by 
several witnesses here, namely, those that are fairly 
suitable, those that could be made suitable, and those 
that are absolutely unfit for use. The citizens could 
co-operate in the matter. In London, Manchester, 
and Birmingham a good' deal is done to assist the 
Corporation by the help of visitors, and in Manchester 
portion of the payment for the help of visitors is made 
by the Corporation. They go about among the 
people, teaching cleanliness and showing reasons for 
the regulations, and getting them to conform to them. 
In London the Mansion House Council for the 
Dwellings of the Poor do the same thing. They 
carry out prosecutions in certain cases or report 
them for prosecution. I don’t want to deny the 
responsibility of the people themselves. It is 
necessary to say that while we do not excuse either 
the Corporation or the general citizens, working 
people may feel satisfied that we can do very 
little for them if they won’t help themselves. 
Unless they have courage to combine to keep 
those places which are used in common in some- 
thing like decent order, and to report those 
of their number who do not ; unless they will 
join good landlords in trying to get the bye-laws 
carried out, it is impossible for a sanitary officer 
or anyone else to get them put in thoroughly 
proper condition. There is another point I should like 
to suggest, in which legislation might help, and that is 
the punishment of persons on the premises who dis- 
turb respectable tenants ; such as drunken persons. 
That is a matter which would require legislation, 
but there might be a special penalty in the case 
of drunkards. Evex - y employer will know of cases 
in which you ask a pex'son why he is Lite in the 
morning, and he will say he did not get any sleep 
in the night owing to the uproarious conduct carried on 
in the rooms. There is no control over them at all. 
With i-egard to the question of ownership, I would 
suggest that as the matter is one in which public inte 
rest is so great, the owners should be registered. 
There are a great number of persons interested in the 
houses. I think that there should be a register of 
owners kept, so that the Sanitary Authority will know 
who is the person who is deriving benefit from the 
premises. The Local Government Boai'd of England 
was asked to permit such a register to be started in 
West Ham, but they refused. I don’t know why ; 
perhaps because they had not legal authority. If so, 
I think the Corporation should see that they get legal 
authority. [ concur with Sir Chai’les Cameron in the 
suggestion about distributing the cost of structural 
alterations over the owners having different interests, 
where the immediate rack-renter is a man who has 
only a short term. There should also be increased 
powers for pauper landlords. I don’t think Part II. of 
the Act of 1890 has been used as energetically as it 
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might. I should like to know if the Corporation have 
tried to push that. It gives powers which are rather 
valuable, but they don’t seem to have been exercised 
much. The London County Council are applying for 
places outside to build house which will be additional to 
those in their own area. I don't see why the Dublin 
Corporation should not do the same. The extension 
of the city boundary would do something, but in the 
meantime they might get power to take space outside. 
Great weight should be allowed to the statement made 
by Dr. Moore, that there are large areas within the 
city which could be taken by the Corporation. In 
reference to derelict houses, and houses not used for 
want of title, that difficulty has been grappled with 
in other places. In Scotland they have Acts dealing 
with that, and I don’t see why the Corporation 
should not take power to take those houses— and 
have arbitration as to the value, and deposit the 
money for the owner should anyone turn up ; and 
in the meantime rebuild the houses, making them 
habitable for the poor. With regard to the health of 
Dublin, and the condition of the children, the Liverpool 
Corporation has taken powers under its Act of 1898 — 
to deal with the trading of children in the streets — 
which would be of great help in protecting the children 
of this city. I don’t see why the Corporation should 
not follow the example set to them by other towns 
on the matter ; or, indeed, we should be setting an 
example to them, instead of always following England 
and Scotland in these matters. With regard to the 
Local Government Board, I should like to say this in 
reference to their position in the matter : that while 
the Corporation are to blame for not having improved 
bye-laws — and the citizens also are to blame — the 
Local Government Board is not free from blame. 
When Mr. Wodsworth was cross-examined in 1885, 
he admitted that he knew the English Local Govern- 
ment Board issued model bye-laws, and said he did 
not think them necessary in Ireland. That is the 
position of the Local Government Board up to the 
present. Have they remonstrated with the Corpora- 
tionfor having inadequate bye-laws! It is not too much 
to ask the Local Government Board to keep up a high 
standard before the local authorities, and show them 
the way. 

3196. Chairman. — I don’t know whether you 
know that the English model bye-laws are universally 
used in Ireland in drafting the bye-laws! — I believe 
they are perfectly applicable, but in Ireland everyone 
takes, as a model, the Dublin Corporation bye-laws. 
If you refer me to a town in Ireland where they 
follow the English bye-laws 

3197-98. Chairman. — Are not the Dublin ones 
modelled on the English bye-laws! — No; they were 
passed in November, 1880, and the En g lish model 
bye-laws were not issued till 1881, and so far I would 
excuse the Dublin Corporation in 1880 for having 
brought out an inadequate set. You could not 
blame the Corporation for not at that time follow- 
ing the model bye-laws. I should like to make 
a suggestion with regard to the forthcoming census. 
The question of overcrowding in Dublin might be 
dealt with by the Census Commissioners, and a special 
return given in regard to Dublin. They must have 
the power, as the Census Acts are practically the 
same in this country and in Scotland. In Scotland 
more detailed information is given as to the number 
of families in single rooms than in the Dublin census. 
I think the Registrar-General might be approached in 
regard to that, and as to whether he could not do 
something. In reference to the provision of dwellings 
I want to say that I quite sympathise with Sir 
Charles Cameron in his statement, and with what 
Alderman Meade said, that one is reluctant to throw 
people out of their houses when you have no houses 
for them to go to. The question is how can you get 
more houses built One way is to try and diminish 
the compensation being paid. The cost is excessive 
in Dublin, but I am not prepared to admit that the 
clauses of the Housing of the Working Classes Act 


have been used vigorously to cut down the amount 
paid to persons who had these houses. There 
are stringent clauses in regard to houses unfit 
for habitation. If the Corporation had a proper 
standard of fitness less would have been paid for 
them, and if they have not sufficient power to keep 
down the prices that is another case in which to apply 
for greater legal powers. With regal’d to employers 
themselves we can all do something, and there 
is one suggestion I should like to make as to 
what employers might do. A great deal has been 
done by the Artisans’ Dwellings Company. Em- 
ployers are willing to do something, but they are 
frightened by the cost and difficulty. They have not 
capital to employ in building houses, and there is a 
plan which could be adopted, Avhich, I think, em- 
ployers could adopt without involving themselves in 
indefinite liability. An employer knows if he builds 
a house for working people, he must not only build 
it, but he must find tenants, collect the rents, and 
keep supervision over it. Let employers say to their 
working people — and this can be done by a man who 
only employs a single one — the great advantage of it 

is, that it can be done by any gentleman who Las, 
say, a coachman living in insanitary premises — let 
him say to the employ^, “ If you will find yourself 
sanitary and proper accommodation in the Artisans’ 
Dwellings or in the Corporation Dwellings, I will pay 
part of the rent.” I want you to see the distinction 
between doing that and increasing bis wages. Sup- 
posing you pay him 18s. a week in wages, and you 
say you will increase it. If you pay him an addi- 
tional 2s. for rent, he may take a room, but you have 
no security that it will be a sanitary room, or that 
he will continue to occupy it; but if you say, 

“ Give me a rent receipt, from the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Company, and I will pay you an ad- 
ditional sum to provide better accommodation,” it 
can be done in that way. That is a charge on the 
employer, and if you be Guinness, or anyone else, the 
employer does not get 5 per cent, on his building. 
The employer, if he lets the house to his own 
people, he has to solicit them to come and occupy 
the house; they feel they are under a com- 
pliment to him; but if you say to a man, “You 
occupy premises elsewhere ; you are paying 2s. Gd. or 
3s. ; you are getting bad accommodation ; but go into 
two or three rooms at 5s. 6a., and I will pay part 
of it,” individuals can do a great deal to meet the 
problem. If they do that there will be a demand 
for these houses, and everyone will be doing some- 
thing to grapple with this problem. I wish to say 
this, with regard to the Press, that they should do 
something. When prosecutions ai’e in the courts 
sometimes you will notice iu the Press that the name of • 
the person prosecuted is not given — the owner’s name 
is carefully suppressed. That shows a want of courage 
and a want of backbone on the part of the Press — the 
same want of backbone that they find fault with on 
the part of the people. They must denounce wicked- 
ness in high places, and the magistrates should insist 
that the names of the persons prosecuted — and 
the Corporation should insist on it — that they should 
be published. Some people living outside Dublin are 
apt, instead of trying to help Dublin, to find fault 
with Dublin — as if they had no responsibility in the 
matter. It seems to me that is a very selfish way to 
look at the whole problem; and unless they will 
recognise that they have an interest in Dublin, and 
co-operate with the Corporation instead of hampering 

it, we cannot expect Dublin to be properly managed. 

I think that is all that I want to lay before you. 

3199. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I gather from your 
evidence that you think it very desirable that there 
should be an ash-bin for each family in a tenement 
house! — Yes. 

3200. At present you are aware that there is only 
one ashbin for each tenement house — sometimes two ! 
— Yes. 

3201. Do not you think that if there was one for 

¥ 2 
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eacli family, it would l>e very much more likely to he 
kept clean? — Fes; I think that is part of the 
advantage 

3202. The divided responsibility rather tends 
towards the fouling of the ash-bin ? — Yes, it must. 

3203. Are you aware whether there are any bye- 
laws for the regulation of tenements in the several 
suburban tenements about Dublin — you belong to 
one of the townships yourself, I believe? — I belong 
to Dalkey ; and there is very little property of that 
kind in Dalkey. 

3204. With regard to Rathmines 1 — I don’t t.Tvinlr 
they have. I think they are practically modelled on 
the Dublin bye-laws. 

3205. There are a great many tenements in Rath- 
mines ? — Yes. 

3206. And even in the Pembroke township? — 

Yes. r 

3207. And you are not aware whether there are 
existing bye-laws or not? — No; I cannot say any- 
thing as to them. With regard to Rathmines, I 
would like to mention a very important ex- 
periment that was made in Rathmines, and which 
was carried out there for some years. For some 
years there was a Sanitary Association in Rath- 
mines, which did very much the class of work which 
I referred to as being done in Manchester and Liver- 
pool; and it ceased to exist after some time, from 
the difficulty of getting visitors to carry out 
the work. I want to emphasize this : the blame is 
not merely on the Corporation of Dublin, but on 
the citizens of Dublin. They are responsible for the 
state of the city, and for the action of the Corpora- 
tion. We must not be surprised if the city is not 
sc healthy as Birmingham and Manchester, where 
the public spirit is much greater. 

3208. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Personally, I consider 
your criticism of the bye-laws is exceedingly valu- 
able; but I was rather surprised you skipped over 
Bye-law 27 , that no greater number of persons shall 
occupy a room in such a house than can be accom- 
modated with 400 cubic feet of air for each adult, 
and 200 cubic feet for each child under ten years. 
Do you think it is sufficient provision that a child 
should have only half the air space of an adult? — 

I should like something better, but that is a tech- 
nical matter upon which I would not venture to 
express an opinion. That is a matter specially for 
medical officers. That is one of the matters Dr. 
Grimshaw specially referred to in 1885, and he said 
he would have it struck out rather than put in an 
inadequate provision. 

3209 I suppose you know the best tonic for a 
young child is fresh air?— Yes, certainly. 

32!0 Do you consider 300 for an adult being 
used only as a sleeping room, is sufficient?— No I 
do not think that is adequate. 

3211 Doesn’t the Bye-law 29, to which you also 
reler I quite agree with your criticisms, but I 


don t know whether you are aware of a provision 
of Sub-section A. of Section 3 of the Notification 
of Diseases Act. I would strongly suggest to the 
Corporation that they should embody in that bye- 
law that sub-section. Here they lay the onus on 
the person that is last contemplated in the Act 
namely, the occupier. There are four different 
people contemplated in the Act to give the notifica- 
tion. First the head of the family to which such 
inmate belongs; in his default, the nearest relative 
of the patient. In default of such relative, every 
person m charge of or in attendance ; and in default 
of any such person, the occupier. I think it would 
be far better to embody in that bye-law that pro- 
vision of the Act?— The head of the family would be 
the room-keeper, and the “occupier” would be 
really, the landlord who let the room. 

3212. I would paraphrase the sub-section of the 
Act in the bye-law to make it intelligible. 

3213. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Do you think the 
various sanitary Acts would enable the sanitary 
authorities to deal with the graver conditions of 
these houses — the graver evils? — I think they give 
them power to set up a high standard, and 
assist greatly towards enforcing it, and preventing 
the degradation of the houses at present going on 
through the inadequate bye-laws. There are some 
amendments in the Act I believe necessary for 
Dublin; I quite agree with Sir Charles Cameron in 
that. 

3214. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You see 
no difficulty in supplying and leaving a dust-bin 
for each room, and having each family identified 
with its own dust-bin? — Is not that a matter of 
detail.. I would suggest that there should be street 
dust-bins, and that each of the families should have 
to bring down their own dust-bin and empty it into 
that. I do not mean that there should be nine or 
ten bins in front of each house; but I am quite 
sure the cleansing staff— with their help in the 
matter, and the great work they have done — that 
they could manage to get over a detail of that sort. 

3215. Where would you propose these dust-bins 
would be kept 1 Do you mean in the rooms? — The 
refuse is in the room, and it is only a question of 
putting it into some receptacle to> carry it downstairs. 

3216. Am I to take it you recommend each 
family ought to be provided with a dust-bin that 
they would keep in the room, and the duty would 
be on each family of taking it down and emptying 
it into the co mm on dust-bin? — Something like that; 
but there must be clearly a daily removal. 

3217. Sir Charles Cameron. — You mean there 
should be a large general one in the yard? — I 
would rather leave the details to be worked out 
by the authorities in charge; but you can see the 
idea that is in my mind. It would be well to have 
a receptacle in the room of their own, in addition 
to that. 


Mr. David Prentice examined. 


3218. Chairman.— You are. an Inspector in tl 
tlM *“■ 

. 3 219- Wlat are the powers ot the Privy Come 
in dealing with these dairy yards?— The Priv 
* n ° fc . an y powers with regard to tl: 
S'® for kfy yards; kut previous to 188 
they did possess these powers, but they were the 
transferred by Act of Parliament to the Loc, 
Government Board. 

f? d d ° y« deaI ^ now with r. 
gard to dairy yardsi—The Veterinary Departmei 

wbm 8 ft" 7 C<mncl1 n “ w “dy deals "ith dahy yarc 
when there occur outbreaks of certain coSiioi 
diseases such as pleuro-pneumonia, cattle plagu, 
and foot-and-mouth disease. “ ° 


3221. Can you give us any evidence about the 
sanitary condition of the Dublin dairy yards? — Up 
to the year 1892, and, probably, in the year 1893, 
owing to outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia which 
existed amongst Dublin dairy cattle, the Veterinary 
Department had a great deal to do with the condi- 
tion of these yards — with cattle in these yards; 
since that period these yards have been free from 
this disease; but I have taken the opportunity, re- 
cently, to visit a number of yards inside the city 
of Dublin, and I must say, since the time mentioned, 
particularly with regard to the condition of the floors 
of the sheds, a considerable improvement is observ- 
able. 

3222. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Since 
1892? — Since 1892. However, with regard to the 
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3223. OHAIEIMN.—Wliat would you suggest 
to the yards? In my opiuion, to priperlyTeSL a 

L r t S' JS 

“CJS; “^£.’5 £ 

annual excreta, which should flow freely, JetfcauSt 

SaniLTAuthori^^Tl^S^ttl 

order, but oro not impervioik g 

tbifl 24 ' R l gl,( ; j :E l 0n ' Ald8 ™ 3 ” Meade. — Y ou think 

te 

» ^‘ d /? tl1 reg " d to feed ™fl troughs !_In a 
number of dairy yards in Dublin, the feeding 
troughs still are wooden. So far as my reeollectiof 
wm carry me, there is a considerable Lproyement 
Lu t n *Pf t .. a ' “ter class of feeding fr™Ss 
Tern dm' ■ I ‘ her , 11 ' 0n t ™8^ « 4 trough 

be reSed “ ™ T * h ** e£pBte matter c ™ ld 

-fdonffl^-f ^ to the remoral of Mre? 

as it '‘a” remOTed at 311 « frequently 

“res Zt 4 Zt 7 pasm ™ round these 
»Uch Srf ? ,n g ", accum ulations of manure 

£?tfi%s£r p,aoes “ -*■ *• my 

3227. Do you think there should be more 
cleansing and washing than there is done?— Yes • I 
general ?“ ■“* ^rporation bye-lawi regSe’ a 
general cleansing only to take place twice in the year 
-if my recollection is correct, in the moihs of 
Febmary and October. I can well see why Sose 
months are put down, probably with regard to the 

ya" -Tui 11 ! lf :9 ,° 0ming int ° “ d W “e 
JL n J l llunk some arrangement should be 

“imd»r e,,y ’ at 1 lo f t 3 month, premises 
ZS Iw TT- cl ?“ sm S- It is too much to 

be genSv ? f “ ? B ye “ ? remis ® *°"H 
ord I m y cleansed, and remain in satisfactory 

is carried*??™ 9 ' tk f™ T ,s 3 Provision— whether it 
L properly I am not in a position to 

S^J .5*™ tte floOTS “ d to be 

eiial ;• i m mts ' ° nce 3 d3 Pi bhb. baying a 
Tu° f i¥ S<> places - 1 ™ dd say it is 
properly adhered to, or practically carried out 

ft?? 2 ?; Wi *b regard to hght in the sheds?— 1 think 
frmn ?°° d deal mors t0 ia doIa ih that respect 
man a .veterinary ■ surgeon's point of yiew, going to 

SjfjTL** i nnn3l s. ‘here is certahrly not 
miffleient light; and, I don't think there is enfiicient 

S to h. ” £ theSe yards - » ™sI4 be 

5 ooq ^ a ' e more cubic space. 

+ r Q , Chairman. — W hat space do you think 
tainlv Sh0U d b ® in the she ds?— Well, I would cer- 

pr<St g D,!$- t(> 60 °- instead of 500 cubic ^et, the 
^093 ^uhhn requirement. 

do you vf ith Mg S d f airy yards “ tho suburbs, 
recenHyk? “fthnig about them?— Well, I haye 
mbS als “ ,™ted some of these dairy yards in tb. 
dai^ytyj 4 my opinion is, in the suburbs the 
city 7 rt i 8 33-6 nat kept m 33 g°od order as in the 
there ySrif ysstorday I happened to be in one of 
in thi d t Saw a ““ “bibmg, and X noticed 
adherin IT t? veral ° f 4116 C »"S bad manure 
«rmg to their hips and udders. The man was 


tbf^ g d 1 Saw ^ i 11 ® 3 ™ manure on 

cow ZfZ - 1 a l ked ,,I)id ym* Clean tb? 
cow before milkmg her; " and I said why did he 
not dean her udder. He said, “ I did." I asked 
1 a°- n . Se tdat 36 could see her udder and I 
leaked into the milk pail, and, floating on the milk 
r 9 rr derabla P^'C 165 » f straw, and, what ,a 

ahreTie^. hSd fclI “ ^ ^ 

3231. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade — You did 
S£.”S““ mthe oity^-Vo, that was nctfr S 
city, that was m one of the townships. 

3232. Then one would expect the milk from the 

&^s. to t9 le ““ ^ ^ 
out fr 3 the rity? ""f “ 00s f— ^e the orders carried 
ouesHou ty! ~ 1 d °, a “ l: say C3rried out. On the 

Sr? f the dailies from the city to the 

con^y. rt might ha well for the public health, in 

tZ n St“ 

of cleauiiMss m daiiy yar * 

■ “t',. 0131 ™-— With regard to tuberculosis 
Se^irii? da J ry , ca “ Is , ! -I ba« myself seen it in 
tlie living animals and the dead animals I have 

tulSrHln 7 - S6e ? f he IU ? gS ° f animals a£ fected with 
tuberculosis; but so far as the public health Z 
concerned, I think the udders of milch cows, if 
^cted would be more dangerous. There is ready 
nothing in Dubhn, and, so far as I know in Ireland 
b*own as to the extent to which the udders of dairc 
cattle may be affected. The only slight reference 
1 give is a matter which occurred in London I 
believe that last year, one of the public bodies in 

dan^ r. a Zi nted tQ - h ^ Ve / number of the London 
toSJ fanimed for the purpose of seeing 
to what extent their udders were affected with tuber- 
culosis. 5,144 of these cattle were examined by 
injectors, who, in the first instance, I think, wero 
not veterinary surgeons. They reported to the 
veterinary surgeon that, out of that number of 
“’ii 4 d ?f7 c . attley 680 ba «i abnormalities of the 
iidder— that is, were not in a natural condi- 
tion. Tmrty-seven of these cattle were removed be- 
fore the veterinary surgeon had an opportunity to 
examme the udders, but ha only fomd, clinically to 
be aflected, seven of these cattle, with tubercle of 
the udder. Then ho found, also, that there were 
five udders which he regarded as suspected of 
tubercle Evidently he had no opportunity of deal- 
mg further with the matter, except that, in three 
instances, the milk from these udders was submitted 
bO microscopic examination, and, at the time of the 
pubheatmn of the report, it was found the bacilli 
of tubercle were present in. the milk in two cases 
f c ™f & > 1 need fiddly say, although the number 
of cattle apparently is small, the great danger in 
such instances would be the mixing of the diseased 
milk with the healthy milk by milk vendors. How- 
dcubtedly 1 ^ percentage is small, un- 

3235 With regard to pig-sties ?-The pig-sties 
m Dubhn, taken as a whole, are bad. The drainage 
especially, from some of these pig-sties, is deplorable. 

3236 Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— W hat do 
you call pig-sties? — Places where pigs are kenfc 

3237. For 7— Well, tor ordin^ 8 SpSf pU r- 
poe<® I den t refer to places where they are bnlv 
received for the fame being, but to person, who, to! 
profit or otherwise, keep pigs tor the purpose of 
rearing them until disposed of 

d0 “'‘ refBr to estabHsh - 

3239. Dr. J. W. Mooee.— A re there many pig- 
sties m the city now?— I cannot exactly teU you 
the number of sties, but there are about 4,000 pigs 
m the city, of that character; but, so far as my 
experience goes, it is almost impossible to imagine 
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bow people in the vicinity of some of these pig- 
sties become inured to the filth and most offensive 
odours which arise from such places. If it were 
possible to keep them out of the citv, so much the 
better; but, if not, pig-sties should be permitted 
to exist only when formed of such material as con- 
crete, and nob little wooden shanties, that get 
saturated with matter generally, and proper laws 
ought to be made requiring that they should be kept 
in order, and cleaned within specified times. 

3240. You are strongly of opinion that before 
cows are milked, their persons should be stringently 
cleansed? — Most assuredly. 

3241. Is that done in Dublin?— I don’t believe it 
is done. 

3242. There are bye-laws relating to that?— There 
are. 

3243. Ari d you think they are not carried into 
effect? — If officers of the Corporation who attend to 
these matters could arrange to visit these dairy 
yards at the times milking is going on, it would 
have a far more beneficial effect than visiting the 
places on other occasions. 

3244. You are strongly of opinion more sunlight 
should be admitted into some of the sheds? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

3245. I gathered from your evidence the effect 
was that the animals could be more easily observed? 
— Exactly. 

3246. But there are other hygienic reasons for ad- 
mitting the sunlight? — Most decidedly. 

3247. Is it not possible, if the sunlight were freely 
a dmi tted, it would prevent, in a measure, tuber- 
culosis ? — Certainly. 

3248. A very remarkable circumstance was the 
infrequency with which the udders of cows examined 
in London were infected by tubercle? — Yes. 


improvement in dairy yards towards what they were 
ten or twelve years ago ; but I think there is great 
mom for improvement still. 

3257. I gather from your observations about- 
diseased udders in cows, you consider primary tuber- 
culosis of the udder is an infrequent occurrence? — 
I believe it to be infrequent. 

3258. Do you believe it is always a secondary 
occurrence? — Do you mean to say secondary to pul- 
monary ? 

3259. Do you believe it is conveyed by licking of 
the udder? — You don't think it is primary? — I do 
not. 

3260. You think in a cow not phthisical — that it 
is not possible she could be affected with primary 
tubercles of the udder? — I do not think it likely. 

3261. Would the hands of the milker, if not 
washed, convey bacilli to a healthy udder? — I do 
not see what is to prevent it, having regard to what 
Dr. Moore has said. If you have from a cow tuber- 
culous sputa, and if she conveys it to her udder by 
licking, the dairyman may convey it to the healthy 
cow’s udder, and thus it may get into m i lk . 

3262. That emphasises the importance of washing 
the hands as well as the udders. However, a great 
many cows may have ulcerated udders from other 
causes, in addition to tubercles. 

3263. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do you suggest that the 
surface of dairy yards should be rendered impervious 
to filth? — I look upon it this way. Dairy- 
men bring into their dairy yards very heavy 
vehicles in the shape of carts, not so much to remove 
the milk as to remove the manure; and I know 
some certain floorings will get broken up with these 
heavy carts. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — That is the reason we 
have objected to it ; we took it out of our own bye- 


3249. You seem inclined to min im i s e the danger 
to the consumer from tubercles on the udder, iu 
consequence. Suppose the udders were perfectly 
healthy, don’t you think there is a great risk of in- 
fection from tuberculosed cows licking their udders ? 
— Quite so; I would he very sorry to drink milk 
of the cow, or eat the butter, if I thought she had 
tuberculosis at all. 

3250. Is it not the case that infectious sputum 
would be deposited on the udder when the cow 
licked it? — Perfectly so. 

3251. So that is another reason for careful 
cleansing before milking? — Quite so. In a recent 
outbreak of tuberculosis, in a- farm not far from 
Dublin — a dairy farm; but I think the milk was 
not used for sale purposes — some fifty cattle were 
slaughtered. Out of that fifty, forty were found to 
have tuberculosis, hut in no single instance was the 
udder found with tubercles, but still the danger 
of infection existed. 

3252. You are of opinion there are only 4,000 
pigs housed within the city at present? — I am of 
opinion that is the number. 

3253. Are you of opinion even, so many dirty 
animals should be housed in the city? — On the con- 
trary, I think, if at all possible, the pig-sties should 
be removed out of what you call populous districts. 

3254. There is a point in your evidence — and, as 
a veterinary surgeon, I am anxious to have your 
opinion about it. Do you think any bye-laws should 
be introduced regulating the keeping of dogs within 
a large city like Dublin? — I think so. 

3255. I suppose as you walk through the streets 
you see the condition in which the footpaths are — 
very often fouled by dogs? — I think it would he 
very desirable, if such a condition of things could 
be brought about. 

3256. Dr. E. L. Swan. — With reference to your 
observations as to dairy yards — the floors of dairy 
yards — has there been no progressive improvement? 
— I believe there has. I believe I noticed an 


laws. 

Witness . — But I think it possible, where you have 
a large yard, you can make a certain track of 
another material. On the public streets you have 
impervious material which will withstand the weight 
of these carts, and why not make a small portion of 
these yards in such a condition ? 

3264-5. Dr. T. Thomson. — You probably know 
the Corporation bye-laws provide that dairy yards 
shall he paved or macadamised, so as to have a 
uniform surface ? — I do ; and I further know that is 


not carried out. 

3266. Do you think it is impossible to carry out 
that bye-law? — I do not think it is, except with 
regard to that very qualification I have given you 
as to tracks where carts go in. 

3267. And you suggest that difficulty could be got 
over by making these tracks of stone. As regards 
the Corporation bye-law that the manure shall he 
removed within a period not exceeding seven days, 
or such lesser interval as the medical officer may 
direct, do you think it is adequate?— I do not. 1 
tl-iink there should be some specific time laid down, 
and a much shorter interval, because, going into 
these yards, you see very considerable heaps o± 
manure, and you wonder what length of time mus 
have occurred for these to accumulate ; I think there 
should be some bye-laws that would require them to 
be removed at least every three days. I do not 
want to say the medical officer of health would not 
direct it to be removed if aware of it, but I clont 
think it is sufficiently frequently removed. 

3268. As regards the cleansing of cow sheds an 
dairy yards, yon suggest that the bnmn^l toe- 
washing that takes place is not sufficient ; tat sup 
pose you had cow sheds constructed of proper 
material, which were properly drained where 
cows had sufficient space, and wherj “ a res “. 
of all these conditions, the cow shed we* 
would it he necessary to have, as you sugg , 
monthly lime-washing of the interior of th« ~ 
shed I— -Dairymen have an idea and toe > ■» 
bably force in the idea, that when cattle he down 
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they require some soft- material, at least under their 
fore legs. You will find that while dairymen are 
quite willing to remove the manure that is about 
the hind part of the cattle, they are, on the contrary, 
anxious to retain the manure or effete matter that 
may collect in the fore part of the stall, and the 
result is, notwithstanding bye-laws, for months at a 
time you may have manure in the fore part of the 
shed that has not been removed; I think some pro- 
vision should be made to see that, at all events 
monthly, the dairy yards are properly overhauled. 

3269. Do you mean that you despair of keeping 
the Dublin dairy yards clean in any other way? — 
Well, I mean my experience of Dublin dairy yards 
cannot make me imagine any tiling else. 

3270. You have probably seen dairy yards else- 
where? — I have. 

3271. And I suppose you have found some well 
kept? — I have seen dairy yards well kept; and I 
don’t at all wish you to carry away the idea there 
are not some in Dublin well kept; but I do not 
think that twice in the year is sufficient at all to 
have a proper cleansing of dairy yards. I know 
in the country they are much worse kept than in 
Dublin. 

3272. You made some reference to the Corpora- 
tion bye-law regarding air-space for cow sheds, 
and expressed a wish for a greater amount of air 
space? — For more air. 

3273. We have evidence, given yesterday, that 
in some cow sheds in Dublin the cubic space is less 
than the amount required by the bye-law. In one 
instance it was as little as 180 cubic feet per 
cow ; do you consider that to be very inadequate? — 
I think that is out of all proportion. 

3274. Do you consider such a condition might 
tend to increase the risk of tuberculosis spreading 
from one cow to another? — Most undoubtedly. 

3275. Have you in your experience of Dublin 
cow sheds, encountered tuberculosis in living cattle? 
— Repeatedly ; not in recent years, because, as I 
explained in the commencement of my evidence, the 
Veterinary Department is not now dealing with 
thesq yards at large ; but in former years, frequently, 
in the living animal we came across tuberculosis. 

3276. You surprised me very much by telling the 
Committee that there are about 4,000 pigs wit hin 
the area of Dublin city? — Well, I don’t know that 
from my own absolute knowledge, but it has been 
computed that is about the number. 

3277. Is your statement based on official statistics 
in possession of your department? — No; I do not 
think that is so-. 

3278. Then from wha-t source do you derive your 
information? — I have seen it stated by some of 
our officials that is about the number ; but I cannot 
say, and I would not wish you to understand, that 
it is an official statement. 

3279. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Do I 
nnderstand you to say you don’t object to dairy 


yards being in the city so long as they are properly 
kept? If I thought that they would be better kept 
outside I would say they should go outside. 

3280. But your experience is they are kept worse 
outside? — My experience is they are worse outside. 

3281. Were you here yesterday when Dr. Hope, 
of Liverpool, told us the result of an inspection of 
dairy yards in Liverpool was that the milk was 
better from the city cows than from those outside? 
— No, I was not. 

3282. Would you not understand they are much 
more easily inspected and looked after in the city 
than outside? — That is possible; the only thing 
about outside is, were they there, they would have 
more fresh air. 

3283. You object to daily yards only when kept 
•n an unsanitary condition? — That is so. 

3284. Is there any means of ascertaining the 
number of pigs in the city. When you told us you 
were told by some officials in your department 
there are 4,000 pigs in the city, is there any means 
of ascertaining that with any degree of accuracy? — 
I would think there ought to be. We frequently 
have inspections of these yards from time to time, 
but generally only in connection with disease out- 
breaks. 

3285. And you think we can get particulars with 
some degree of accuracy, of the number of pigs in 
the city? — I think that possible; I understand there 
has been some computation made, and that is 
thought to be about the number — 4,000. 

3286. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Have you an opinion 
that there are certain localities in Dublin where 
dairy yards should not be allowed to exist? Do you 
think there ought to be some rule laid down, or 
have a bye-law to prohibit dairy yards in certain 
congested areas ? — I do ; I quite agree with you 
there. 

3287. For instance would you enumerate any 
place or places- you think are unfit? — I will men- 
tion what I know has occurred, and that will convey 
my idea. I remember, as far back as the year 
1386, a lane known, on the north side of the city, as 
Mahony’s-lane. Right beside Mahony’s-lane is the 
North Dublin Union and Hospital, and, very pro- 
perly, to my mind, the dairy yards have all been 
cleared out of that place. 

3288. Dr. T. Thomson. — Were they not cleared 
out in order to leave space for the rebuilding of the 
Richmond Hospital? 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Yes ; it was re- 
quired by the Governors. 

Witness . — -In such a place, to my mind, they 
should not be allowed. 

3289. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Do you think such a 
populous district as Lower Mount-street should be 
the situation of a dairy yard; or Summer-hill, be- ■ 
hind some of the houses with the air space circum- 
scribed with high dwellings? — I think it would be 
better, in such populous districts, not to have dairy 
yards. 


Mr. Charles H- Sutter examined. 


3290. Chairman. — You are Engineer to the 
Dublin Sanitary Association? — I am, sir. 

. 3291. And you wish to give some evidence about 
the drainage and sanitary arrangements of the fac- 
tories and workshops? — I do; I want to let you 
know I do not represent the Sanitary Association. 
I am merely here to give you my experience as 
their engineer. 

3291a. What have you go-t to say about the sani- 
tary condition of the factories in the city of Dublin ? 
~-I have examined a considerable number of 
factories and workshops, through the Association. 
I do not know if you have seen this report (referring 
to Precis) mentioning certain sanitary defects, some 
of which I have found to exist, on practical observa- 


tion and test, in every workshop and factory I have 
examined. I have not examined a great many; 
perhaps about a dozen, or half a dozen of each, but 
quite enough to give an idea. However, I will just 
read some of these defects. These are only par- 
ticular defects. I discovered a great many more ; I 
found defective and leaking brick and rubble 
masonry drains, under the buildings, some- 
times half choked ; defective and leaking pipe 
drains with sewage deposit inside, situate 
underneath buildings; drains not intercepted from 
the sewer or cesspool air, by a trap ; unventi- 
lated drains; surface water inlets untrapped and 
acting as ventilators ; rain pipes acting as drain and 
sewer ventilators ; defective traps ; unventilated soil 
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pipes; unventilated water-closet apartments, inter- 3299. You have been here several days? — I 
nally situated, adjoining workrooms; pan water- have, sir. 

closets insanitary ; tank overflows connected to soil 3300. And you have heard a good deal of evidence 
drains ; leakages of drain and sewer air into build- that Has been given about cleansing ; have you any- 

ings; well liable to sewage contamination. thing to add to it? — I have something put down 

3292. What class of factories are you alluding to ? here (referring to Precis); I think everybody who 

I don't want names? — Non-textile and textile fac- lives in Dublin knows what I refer to — how the 

tories, and different classes of workshops. house refuse dust-bins are left lying on the pave 

3293. Then, in fact, the bye-laws have not been raents at all hours of the forenoon. Walking to my 

complied with, with regard to ventilation? — The office in the morning, by Merrion-row, Stephen’s- 

sanitary administration of factories is under the green, Grafton-street, and Dame-street, I see them 

direction of Factories Inspectors of the Home Office, up to about 10 o’clock. 

3294. Do you mean tne bye-laws don’t apply to 3301. Not after ten o’clock ? — Yes. after 10 o’clock 

them — the Corporation bye-laws? — No, I don't think also ; ancl not only dust and ashes, but I have 
they do; the Factories Act states that factories seen refuse from poulterers’ shops, and vegetable 
must be kept free from effluvia arising from any matter in them, and on a squally day the result 
drain, privy, w.c., earth closet, or urinal, and it is must be decidedely harmful. A great proportion 
not part of the duty of the Inspectors of Factories of these buckets have loose covers or no covers, and 
to examine drains systematically. The Act says, the dust carts are quite uncovered, or partly covered 
“ if an inspector observe a nuisance,” he must report only, and, what I want to point out is, I do not 
to the Sanitary Authority, and they take steps to object to the system of collecting, hut I think it 
abate the nuisance. If the factory inspector observe should be done at an early hour, and you should 

a defect it is his duty to call the attention of the not see the bucket out after that ; any one offending 

Sanitary Authority. It is sometimes only by the should be fined. In Edinburgh it is so. You hear a 
most searching examination one can ascertain these bell between 4 o’clock and 5 o’clock in the morning, 
defects. I have found them myself in the most and that is the dust cart coming round, but one 
awkward places. I do not mean to say it is always never sees the dust-bin left on the footway during 
necessary to make an examination in order to dis- the day. It must look peculiar to people coming 
cover sanitary defects, but the factory inspector does over here from England, to see these refuse buckets 
not profess to be an expert on sanitary arrangements, lying about at all hours of the morning. 

Another thing is, where foodstuffs are prepared in 3302. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You would suggest a 
factories, we find sewer air, not alone drain air, more general inspection of the drainage system of 
escaping where these foodstuffs — perhaps, milk and shops, and factories, and public offices? — I do, 
eggs — are stored, which is decidedly injurious to the especially with regard to factories and workshops, 
people in the factories, and to the consumers of because the class of people in these places, judging 
these stuffs. I found in every factory I have from appearances, don’t appear to be very well fed 
examined, some of these defects I have read for you. and an escape of sewer or drain air in those places 

3295. What would you suggest as an improve- must be very lowering to their health. Shops, 

ment? — I should certainly suggest periodical hanks, and such places, I think, should be examined 
examinations. at least annually, but I do not think that is so 

3296. By whom? — Of course, I should say, cer- important. I think where these poorer people are 

tainly by an expert, and nobody else, and that it employed, they, i.e., the factories, should be 
must be a periodical examination; no examination examined periodically — at least once a year — and a 

that is only made at odd times in a superficial record kept, showing everything really done regard- 

maimer, and perhaps a report in a few lines, is the ing the sanitary arrangements — I mean they should 
slightest use. It must be made very carefully, and be examined properly, and not in a superficial way. 
there should he some way of checking it. There 3303. When are the dust-bins put out for collec- 
must be a block plan to show the existing drains, tion in Edinburgh? — They are put out in the even- 
and, if possible, a diagram section showing the ing. 

vertical pipes, so that the head of a department could 3304. Is it not dangerous to travellers in the 
see whether the place was examined property, streets at night, if the streets are not well lighted? — 
and not merely walked through. There must be They are well lighted by electricity. Well, I dare 
a written report, and a record kept of it, and say an improvement might he made there; but I 
suggestions should be made, and some means taken think there is a great objection to the existing 
to see whether they were carried out, and put into arrangement here, when the great bulk of people 
effect, otherwise it is not a hit of use. That is my are out between 9 o’clock and 10 o’clock in the 
opinion on the matter. Am examination of the morning — there is no reason why dirt should be 
sanitary arrangements, I am afraid, is not always flying about their faces as it constantly is. 
carried out the way it should be. I find it very 3305. Have you examined any schools? — With 
hard to examine an ordinary house in a day, and regard to schools, I endorse what Canon Mahaffey 
write the report on the same day. If you don’t ex- said. I find the condition of drains of all schools 
amine everything you probably miss the most im- want to be constantly looked after, and not only 
portant point. the drains, hut the ventilation. You find children 

3297. With regard to public offices and shops ? — I are most destructive with regard to these things — 
think the same thing applies to all public buildings, inlet ventilators and so forth. When they are 
and especially places like restaurants, where there choked, some man is sent in who, perhaps, leaves 
is a large amount of foodstuffs ; and in some of these some serious defect behind him, and the air pipes 
places in Dublin I could swear to having detected may he choked. All this makes it very necessary to 
sewer air. I have one specially in my mind, hut have a periodical examination. 

it has now been improved. When one is used to it 3306. The same as you mention about factories? 
you know the smell of sewer air. I have also found — Oh, I think factories more so. The people who 
leakage of sewer air into a women’s workroom in a work there should be looked after, as regards their 
factory. health, and there is nothing to prevent the drains 

3298. Was that coming from a faulty drain in the and sanitary arrangements being properly main- 
factory ? — From a drain and waste pipe that wanted tained. 

proper trapping. That was about the worst defect 3307. Dr. T. Thomson.— You have been engineer 
I found in the factory. It was simply caused by to the Sanitary Association for a number of years 
the tradesmen who did the work not being super- Nine or ten years. t , 

vised. It was very hard to find it, and prove it 3308. And you have given us a long lisy of tne 
was the case, but I did, and I was very glad of it. different classes of defects you found. Can you 
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tell us the number of instances in -which you found 
these defective conditions? — I could not attempt to 
single them all out relatively] it would be rather a 
difficult matter. Before I prepared my evidence I 
looked up my reports, and marked down in my list 
wherever I found defects. 

3309. A general statement of the sort you have 
made does not furnish information as to the extent 
to which these defects are present. I don’t sup- 
pose you will find any town in the United Kingdom 
in which the factories are perfect. The question is 
to what degree they are defective. 

3310. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Can you give us a list 
of the number of occasions on which those several 
defects occurred? — I cannot now. 

3311. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That only 
refers to cases where you were called in specially? 
— Exactly ; I have not been to a great many. 

3312. And I presume you were called in because 
of the proprietors having reason to believe defects 
were on the premises? — I cannot say why I was 
called in. 

3313. It was because your Association were asked 
to inspect a certain factory, and report? — Oh, cer- 
tainly; that is why I was there to examine and 
report. 

3314. I take it in all the factories you examined, 
you found defects in every one of them. Therefore, 
it was because these were known to the proprietor 
he asked the Association to report? — Of course, I 
cannot say. 

3315. The same as a doctor is brought in to 
prescribe for a disease of a human being. Then 
it would come in how many you have inspected. 
Would they mean ten in the year? — Nothing like 
that; only about a dozen altogether; but I think 
that is all the more reason why more care should be 
used. 

3316. Dr. R. L. Swan. — There are probably far 
more factories than you have visited in Dublin? — 
I should think so ; and that is the reason why they 
should be all seen to. 


3317. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — As a sani- 
tary engineer, you would like to have all inspected ; 
but twelve factories only have been proved to have 
sewer defects; would you say the other 1,000 
should be examined? — In every one I examined, I 
found serious defects. 

3318. Dr. T. Thomson. — But you have only ex- 
amined a small number, while there is a very large 
number in Dublin. It is not justifiable to draw the 
inference that all the others were defective because, 
when inspected, a dozen were found unsanitary? — 
The factory inspector has to take notice of 
certain defects, and they have got to see that the 
privies are lime-washed, and, I believe, a great many 
owners are under the impression that the factory 
inspectors examine all these things, which is not the 
case. 

3319. You say the ventilation of these buildings — 
meaning factories — is far from satisfactory ? — 
J udging by one’s nose. 

3320. On what proportion of factories in Dublin 
do you base that statement? — I have only a small 
number to go on; but if I only examined half a 
dozen, it gives you something to go on. 

3321. It is a serious matter to make a general 
statement like that, from your experience of such a 
limited number of buildings. That statement casts 
an aspersion on the manner in which factory in- 
spectors do their duly. To say that in a large 
number of instances these buildings are defective, 
when you have only seen a dozen, seems to be going 
too far? — That may be; but, judging by the atmo- 
sphere, it doesn’t seem pure. 

3322. That is the point? — The fact of drain air 
getting into a moderately close room is a great deal 
more injurious than if the air in the room were 
perfectly fresh. 

3323. But do you perceive that you are talking 
of a dozen places only? — That may not be sufficient 
ground to go on; however, I consider it is. 

The Committee then adjourned. 


Z 
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TWELFTH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

present : — Charles P. Cotton, Esq., M.Inst. c.e., Chairman ; the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c. ; 
J. W. Moore, M.D., President Royal College, of Physicians, Ireland ; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, Esq., M.D., Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Mr. George Ross examined. 


3324. Alderman Down. — You are the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the National Registration of Plumbers 1 — Yes. 

I am a Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers of 
Ireland, a Bachelor of Engineers of T.C.D., and for 
the last two years I have held the position of Hou. 
Secretary to the National Registration of Plumbers. 
The National Registration of Plumbers, is not in any 
way connected with trades unionism. W e do not in any 
way wish to interfere with tradesmen. Our objects are— 
“ 1st. To elevate, by training in workmanship, technical 
education and registration, the status of the plumbers’ 
craft. 2nd. To give to every competent plumber a 
certificate, which will be recognised throughout the 
Empire. 3rd. To aid by these means in the pro- 
tection of the public health.” The Leinster and 
Connaught branch are governed by a Council 
consisting of public representatives, master plumbers 
and operatives. The public representatives are 
nominated by the Corporation, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers of Ireland, Royal College of 
Surgeons, Poyal College of Physicians, Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, and the 
Dublin Sanitary Association, and at each meeting 
each section must be represented. What the Council 
wish to lay before the Committee is — 1st. That the 
present system of allowing everybody and anybody to 
carry out plumbing and sanitary works without the 
supervision of a properly qualified person on behalf 
of the sanitary authorities, is, in our opinion, vicious, 
and tends to create and spread disease. 2nd. That 
householders should notify the Public Health Office 
when any alterations in their plumbing and sanitary 
fittings are proposed, with a view of having them 
approved and inspected by a plumbing inspector 
during progress and after completion, even although 
such works may be done under either an architect 
or engineer. 3rd. That in addition to the present 
sanitary officers registered plumbers should be ap- 
pointed to supervise all such works and inspect the 
fittings and materials used for the carrying out of 
all water or sanitary works. 4th. That in all speci- 
fications for plumbing or sanitary works in Govern- 
ment or municipal establishments a clause should be 
inserted that registered plumbers should be employed 
to either carry out or do such sanitary work, with a 
view to ensuring satisfactory work. 5th. That before 
any person be allowed to undertake any sanitary or 
plumbing works, either he, or some person in his 
employment on his behalf, shall be duly approved of 
by the Sanitary Authority as a registered plumber. 
6th. That in all tenement houses, whether present or 
future, where more than one family resides, separate 
sanitary accommodation shall be erected on each 
landing, and that the receiver of rent in each house 
should look after the cleaning of and keeping in order 
of such daily, and that all dust or refuse matter 
should be removed before 10 o’clock each day. 

3325. How is the Council you represent con- 
stituted! — The Council of which I am the Hon. 


Secretary is governed by three classes — representa- 
tives of the operative plumbers, the masters, and the 
public representatives. These latter are elected by 
different public bodies. 

3326. You consider the present system of allowing, 
as it were, everybody to do plumbing a bad system t 
— Yes, and one calculated to result in a spread of 
disease. The result of my visiting the houses is 
to enable me to say that some of the plumbing 
work is really scandalous — not only in its design, 
but in its execution. Some of the closets are, I 
might almost say, constructed to admit foul air into 
the dwellings. 

3327. Do you consider that the Public Health 
Authority should get notice of what was being done? 
— Yes, householders should notify to the Public Health 
Office whenever any alterations in their plumbing and 
sanitary fittings are proposed, with a view of having 
them approved and inspected by a plumbing inspector 
during its progress, and even after its completion. 
All plumbing work and alteration of drains 
should be superintended by a qualified plumber, or 
qualified inspector of the Corporation before being 
sanctioned. 

3328. Chairman. — Is nob new legislation re- 
quired for that? — I do not think so. . It could, I 
thiulc, be carried out under the building laws. You 
build a small addition to your house and the building 
laws will decide whether the walls are thick enough, 
or the windows large enough, but you may put in any 
kind of plumbing you like. 

3329. You do not require a bye-law to require a 
licence to be taken out ? — There is a building law 
at present that you cannot make alterations in your 
buildings without notifying the Corporation officials 
and getting their consent. 

3330. Do you want to prevent any plumber talcing 
work unless he has a licence ? — No, certainly not ; 
we do not wish to interfere in any way with the 
working man, but we say that if competent plumbers 
were appointed things would be better. We believe, 
that as no man with his eyes open would bake an 
incompetent plumber, all competent plumbers would 
have a chance by being registered. There will always 
be a certain number of incompetent men. We do 
not want to interfere with them, legislation only 
could do that. 


3330a. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— Do you 
lay that any time plumbing work is to be clone in 
i house it is to be inspected by the corporation 
?es. 

3331. Suppose there Is a had system of plumbing 
in a house and the proprietor wishes to have it im- 
proved, and will lave to put himself under the Cor- 
poration and face any trouble that may amed ere- 

from, is that the idea f-We think if Manythmg 
wrong the 
correct it. 
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3332. But surely tlie Corporation inspectors Lave 
no right to go into a person’s house? — I believe they 
have, under the Corporation Act, if the Corporation 
or the Corporation inspector has reason to suspect 
there is a nuisance in the house. 

3333-4. How will he have the opportunity of know- 
ing that if he cannot go into the house ? — He can 
ascertain it. 

3335. Prom information received? — Yes, or find 
out himself. 

3336. Do you mean that he is to go outside a per- 
son’s house and find out by sniffing if there is a 
nuisance, as some witness said he could ascertain if 
there was sewer gas ?- -No. 

3337. There are very few houses that you could 
not at least suspect that they required something. 

3338. Private houses? — Yes. 

3339. Do you not think that in a great number of 
private houses there are not still such enormities as 
pan -closets ? — Yes. 

3340. You would not say these are sanitary closets 
now ? — No. 

3341. You want a very large order when you 
say you assume the right to enter a private house by 
Corporation officials, and have that work done and 
certified by the Registration of Plumbers? — No. 

3342. Alderman Dowd. —You would not say 
exactly that it is to be done under the Registration of 
Plumbers ?— It should be done by competent plumbers, 
competent officials, and the Corporation officials 
should be competent to say if it was properly done 
and otherwise not pass it. 

3343. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You want 
that the Registration of Plumbers should be appointed 
to supervise all works? — We think, that in addition 
to the present sanitary officials, some officers should 
be appointed who would be competent and qualified 
plumbers, and whose duty it would be to inspect the 
works that were carried out after an order was given. 

3344. Alderman Dowd. — Are you aware that we 
have a qualified man at present ? — Yes ; but we think 
that is not sufficient. We do not wish to interfere 
with the ordinary sanitary officer, because there are 
a great many other duties he has to perform outside 
the plumbing. But a certain number of plumbers 
should be appointed as ordinary inspectors to see 
that the orders of the Corporation and of the magis- 
trates are carried out by competent men. It is a 
practice in England and Scotland for authorities to 
appoint duties to sanitary Inspectors according to their 
qualifications. 

3345. Dr. T. Thomson. — I suppose you would also 
say that men skilled in the building trade would be 
useful? — Yes, certainly. 

3545a. Have you any idea of the number of 
plumbers you would have ? — We thought there should 
be two plumbers for the north and two for the south. 

3346. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Four 
plumbers? — Yes Whether these should be in ad- 
dition to the present staff of sanitary officers or 
appointed when vacancies arise we leave to the 
Health Committee to decide. But we think that at 
least two plumbers should be appointed to the north 
and two for the south. 

3347. Have you made any inquiry as to what is 
done in other places ?— Generally, I believe plumbers 
are largely employed. 

3348. But can you give definite instances ? — Yes. 

* (Mr. Ross afterwards gave instances, see Appendix). 

3349-50. You are aware that four plumbers to the 

already very large staff would mean a considerable 
expenditure in the year ? — Yes ; but it does not follow 
it would be really an additional expenditure; as 
vacancies occur, plumbers might be appointed. I 
believe there are special cases in which the know- 
ledge and experience of a competent plumber would 
be invaluable to the public health in deciding what 
should be done. Some of the notices served on the 
owners of property and tenements, do not, in my 
opinion, specify all that should be done. W e get notices 


frequently where we would insist on a great deal more 
being done. 

3351. The Public Health Committee is not intended 
to put landlords to unnecessary expense, but merely 
to get done what is necessary to put the place in a 
sanitary condition ? — I do not want to put the land- 
lords to expense. But inspectors who hare no know- 
ledge of plumbing cannot be expected to see that the 
necessary work is specified or properly carried out. 

3352. Could you give an instance ? — Yes; only last 
week in a house within a hundred yards of where 
I sit notice was served to put in new drains. 
The new drains were put in, and when we went to 
make a specification, we found there was an unven- 
tilated soil-pipe that went to a pan-closet, and no 
attention whatever had been called to this, although 
it was as great a defect, of course, as the necessity for 
laying a new drain. 

3353. This was in a private house ? — Yes. I think 
the authority of the Corporation only runs as far as 
the drain ? — Well, it should not be so. 

3354. Unless there was a nuisance existing in the 
house ?— The presence of a competent plumber 
would discover defects which the ordinary inspector 
would not observe. 

3355. Dr. T. Thomson. — W as there a nuisance 
existing in the house ? — I believe so. 

3356. And, as I understand you, the point is that 
the proper notice had not been framed to deal with 
this particular nuisance ? — Yes; che owner said he had 
only been only called on to do a certain thing, and he 
would only do that. 

3357. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I suppose 
the owner applied to the Corporation for connection 
with the main sewer, and the Corporation said you 
must complete your drain up to a certain point ? — I 
really could not say. 

3358. Chairman. — W as there a complaint under 
section 51 ? — That may be. 

3359. Dr. R. L.Swan. — A re you aware that the prin- 
ciple yoa advocate was practically adopted by Dr. 
Hope ? — From what I read in the papers, he was in 
favour of skilled workmen. 

3360. Generally in England and Scotland that is 
the rule ? — Yes. 

3361. Right Hon Alderman Meade. — D o I under- 
stand that you were called in before the work was 
completed? — I was called in before the work was 
begun, 

3362. Do you know that the Corporation, if called 
in, in that way, they first direct what is to be done, 
and then when the work i° done send and have it in- 
spected, and there is a certificate that it is all right 
up to that stage 1 — I do not know that they gave a 
certificate in the case I mention. I may say that my 
point is that the owner is practically notified to leave 
things as they are. As soon as it was ascertained 
there was a nuisance on the premises it should not 
be left to the owner to deal with it. It should be 
removed in spite of him. My point is that the owner 
in this case is perfectly satisfied to leave things as 
they are. It should not rest with the owner to decide. 

3363. In the case you have been referring to did 
any one complain of a nuisance ? — Not that I know of. 

3364. Dr. T. Thomson. — Y ou would yourself 
regard an unventilated soil pipe in an inhabited 
dwelling as a defective condition ? — Yes. 

3365. And you would expect the Corporation 
officials to look after it ? — Yes. 

3366. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — W ould you 
privately give Mr. O’Sullivan the information as to 
where this house is and any other particulars? — Yes, 

I will speak to him afterwards. 

3367. Alderman Dowd. — Y ou are of opinion that 
before any person is to undertake any sanitary or 
plumbing works either he or some person on his behalf 
shall be duly approved of by the Sanitary Authority 
as a registered plumber ? — Yes, we do not at all wish to 
say that an employer, because he is not a registered 
plumber should not undertake plumbing work, but we 

Z 2 
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think that before he undertakes it the Corporation 
should see that some person is in his employment 
capable of undertaking it. 

3368. What would you say in the case of large 
limited companies? — They should hare a properly 
qualified foreman. 

3369. Chairman. — Would your suggestion involve 
fresh legislation ? — Probably, it might, but I am not 
exactly qualified to say it would ; we think it ought 
to be done. 

3370-71. Surelyif an inspector is aqualified plumber 
himself is it not enough for him to hold that know- 
ledge without requiring every man who makes a joint 
to have a similar qualification? — There is a great 
deal of plumbing work that it is impossible to 
be sure is rightly done unless the foreman stands 
over the man to see it done. Without that it 
is practically impossible to see whether the 
work has been properly carried out or not. No 
system of subsequent inspection that yon could 
possibly devise would check defects which would be 
done by unqualified men if they were allowed to carry 
out plumbing work. If your inspector could stand 
over him and see every bit done before it was covered 
in, it would be all right. The laying and jointing of 
drains should not be done by men not qualified. You 
may have a good handy man helping. 

3372. Yes, a labouring man — a handy man 
accustomed to doing a particular job should he not be 
entrusted with the work at which he is proved to be 
“handy”? — I quite admit that some men of that 
class lay splendid drains. 

3373. Well, what would you object to then? — 
Well, there are some cases ; for instance, I got a case 
myself at Ball’s Bridge where the trap was turned 
upside down, and the cleansing-screw was at the top. 

3374. "Dr. T. Thomson. — Would not a skilled 
man detect that at once? — In a tenement house 
it might be covered in, and a great deal of the 
plumbing could not be inspected. 

3375. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Why neces- 
sarily, should a handy man, accustomed to such work, 
make such a mistake as that? — Not necessarily; but 
a qualified mau is less likely to make it. If a man 
suffers a wound a qualified surgeon is more likely to 
be able to deal with it than one who i3 not. 

3376-77. Would your association be prepared to 
guarantee for employers that every man they would 
send out was duly qualified, and one after whom no 
complaint would be made ? — They would guarantee 
that he had passed examinations and be certificated, 
as in the doctor’s case. 

3378—79. Oh, well, do not let us compare the 
question of doctors with this l — It might be comparing 
small things with great— the principle, Alderman, is 
the same. 

3380. Alderman Dowd. — You say that in all tene- 
ment houses, whether present or future, where more 
than one family resides, separate sanitary accommo- 
dation shall be erected on each landing, and that the 
receiver of rent in each house should look after the 
cleansing and keeping in order of such daily, and 
that all dust or refuse matter should be removed 
before 10 o’clock each day? — Yea. 

3381. Chairman. — Does not the Act of Parliament 
provide for the question of sanitary accommodation? 
— Yes ; provided the Sanitary Authority are satisfied 
that it is sufficient. 

3382. Alderman Dowd. — D o you think one closet 
for six families sufficient? — No. 

3383. Do you suggest one for each family ? — For 
each landing. I, for one, think that when a number 
of tenants bring down their slops to the one closet 
in the morning they are bound to choke the closet, 
and it is impossible to have any check or supervision 
over them. 

3384. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Would you 
object to four closets in the yard? — Yes, because 
in that case you would be storing during the night a 
large quantity of soil. 


3385. Do you think, having regard to your know- 
ledge of the tenement houses of Dublin, that the 
residents in these houses would come our at night, 
even on the landing? — Yes ; they are certainly more 
likely to empty these slops that way than if they had 
to go to the yard. 

3386. How would you provide tenement houses with 
the class of accommodation you suggest 1 — In a large 
number of cases it could not be done without difficulty, 
but in others it could be done by building an annexe. I 
believe no matter what number of artisans’ dwellings 
are built by private enterprise, that a large number 
of the tenement houses will be in our time occupied 
as tenement houses, and these should be put in as 
habitable a condition as possible. 

3387. You think that a large number of the houses 
now occupied by one family will afterwards be occu- 
pied by more than one family ? — Yes, no doubt. But 
I rather refer to the houses at present occupied as 
tenement houses. Many could, with a comparatively 
small expenditure of money, be made sanitary, and 
these houses, I believe, no matter what other houses 
are built, will remain as tenement houses for years to 
come. 

3388. You think that the Corporation should see 
that they are reconstructed as to sanitary arrange- 
ments ? — Yes. 

3389. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I think we 
may all say we agree as to that. 

3390. Alderman Dowd. — As to the dust-bins being 
removed earlier in the day?— Yes. The refuse, I 
say, should be removed before 1 0 o’clock each day. 
I believe, indeed, the Corporation are lately doing 
that, and I believe it is one of the best things they 
ever did. 

3391. And you think it should be removed every 
day ? — Yes. 

3392. Alderman Dowd. — Now, as to the Council 
of the Registration of Plumbers. When they grant 
a certificate, if any complaint is made as to any of the 
men who have got their certificate, would not the 
certificate be withdrawn ? — Yes, if there is good cause 
for the complaint. Men have been struck off in Eng- 
land. The movement has not taken the same hold 
in Ireland as in England, and our numbers here 
compare very small with England, we are not as fully 
organised. 

3393. That leads us to inquire the relative number 
of registered plumbers in Dublin as compared with 
other places ? — I could not give the figures exactly. 

3394. How many are there in Dublin? — About 
sixty. There are some men registered direct from 
London or registered in Scotland. 

3395. Dr. J. W. Moore. — During the course of 
your experience have you found much defective 
plumbing work in Dublin? — Yes. 

3396. Have you been called into houses in which 
illness resulted from that ? — Yes, in a good many of 
the houses I inspected I would be called in because 
illness occurred in the house. 

3397. Principally what illness did you hear of? — 
Last year there were a great many cases of diphtheria 
and typhoid. 

3398. And perhaps scarlatina? — Yes, scarlatina. 

3399. You are of opinion, therefore, that a good 
deal of the sickness of Dublin is attributable to im- 
perfect or bad plumbing? — Yes. I have no doubt 
about it. 

3400. That applies to private houses and common 
lodging-houses? — Yes ; and last year I went through 
most of the tenement houses of the city. 

3401-2. Some of these private houses are in the 
best residential quarters ? — Yes. 

3403. You suggest removing all refuse before 10 
o’clock. Is that early enough?— Well, I think so 
especially in the high houses ; I do not think it would 
be brought down earlier. 

3404. You are alluding to the tenement houses?— 
Yes, the tenement houses. The others should be 
cleaned before 8 or 9 o’clock. 
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3405. I gather from the 45th section of the Public 
Public Health Act that, if the Sanitary Authority are 
of opinion a separate closet should be necessary it 
could be put ini— Yes. 

3406. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You are a 
member of a firm of sanitary engineers') — Yes. 

3407. And a great many citizens when anything is 
wrong go to you to see what is wrong! — Yes. 

3408. I believe what you have been referring to is 
the plumbing work done fifteen years ago?— Yes, 
partly ; but there is plumbing work done, even now, 
that is a disgrace. 

3409. Yes ; but when you have been called in with 
reference, say to pan-closets, unventilated soil pipes, 
and that, was it not regarded as good plumbing enough 
fifteen years or so ago? — Yes. 

3410. And there are plenty of such cases? — Yes. 

3411. Even in some of the leading squares ? — Yes, 
but I think within the last ten or fifteen years the 
plumbing work done in that class of house is fairly good. 

3412. A change or revolution in the system took 
place about ten or fifteen years ago? — Yes. 

3413. Dr. T. Thomson. — Have you any experience 
of other towns besides Dublin ? — I have knowledge 
of Belfast and a good many country towns — Cork and 
Limerick. 

3414. But not of English or Scotch towns ? — No ; 
except that I naturally take an interest in the sub- 
ject. 

3415. You are aware that it is not claimed 
in England or Scotland that the plumbing is perfect? 
— By no means. 

3416. Have you reason to suppose Dublin is worse 
off in that respect than other large towns? — 1 think 
Dublin is much poorer, and I do not think we spend 
the same amount of money on plumbing as they do in 
the large towns in Engl and and Scotland. In fact I am 
sure we do not. I might say that I superintended a 
contract in London for relaying drains, and I would 
not be allowed to cover in any of the pipes, or case in 
any of the vertical pipes without the inspector of the 
vestry — it was St. Martin’s — seeing them, and he 
would not take my certificate or word that it was done. 
Then, the Local Government Board rules in London 
are very much more stringent, than here. 

3417. Dr. T. Thomson. — You mean the rules of par- 
ticular districts — the Local Government Board does not 
make regulations that apply to all districts, but model 
regulations, which may or may not be adopted? — Yes, 
in this case they were adopted. In Dublin in tene- 
ment houses the inspection is not as rigidly carried 
out as it might be. I have seen a closet choked up, 
and a man coming with a pail and just swabbing it 
down and going away, and the same operation re- 
peated next day. 

3418. Dr. R. L. Swan. — I think you said the 
sanitary inspector had power to go into any house ? 
— Yes. I believe he has. 

3419. If he went into your house without permis- 
sion would you not consider it a trespass ? — I believe 
I am stating the law when I say that if the sanitary 
inspector went to your house and you refused him 
admission, and if he forced his way in, he would be a 
trespasser, but he could apply to a police magistrate, 
who would give him an order enabling him to go in. 

3420. Dr. T. Thomson — The magistrate would 
want to know the grounds of the application. 

3421. Mr. R. L. Swan. — Are the residents of even 
the better class of houses qualified to find out a defect 
in a house ? — No ; they are not. 

3422. Do you think a knowledge of plumbing is a 
general thing 1 — No ; I do not. In a great many 
cases the plumbing may be good, and a smell arises — 
which is put down to defective plumbing. 

3423-. Take the case of large hotels. Can the 
inspector go in and investigate its condition as he 
chooses ? — I believe the right exists. 

3424. Mr. B. L. Swan. — Is there supervision over 
the public buildings, hotels, Government offices 


3425- The Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — S ay the 
Custom House ; we may look at the outside. 

Witness. — I know some of the hotels are very bad. 

3426. Dr. J. W. Moore. — T he 51st section of the 
Public Health Act provides : “ On the written applica- 
tion of any person to the sanitary authority, stating 
that any drain, water-closet, earth-closet, privy, ash- 
pit, or cess pool, in or belonging to any premises in 
their district, is a nuisance and dangerous to health, 
but not otherwise, it shall be lawful for any sanitary 
authority after twenty -four hours notice, or in case 
of emergency, without notice to visit such premises 
and cause the ground to be opened, &c.” 

3427. Witness. — I think that bears out what I 
have said. In the Dublin Corporation Act you will 
find it very much stronger. 

3428. Dr. J. W. Moore. — T hat seems strong. 

Mr. Ignatius Rice, Solicitor. — It depends on a 

“ written” complaint. 

Wit?iess. — It does not say the owner of the house ; 
anyone can write and complain. 

3429. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — D o you say 
that if you went into a hotel, and had occasion from 
your own sense of smell or otherwise, to believe that 
a state of things injurious to public health existed, 
that you could make a complaint in that case ? — I can 
explain what I state. 

3430. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Y es. 

Dr. R. L. Swan. — Y es. 

3431. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Y ou must 
be allowed to go into the place before doing that? — 
No ; that does not say so. You might write a notice 
that you thought the Shelbourne Hoxel was 
defective. 

3432. Chairman. — W ithout having grounds for 
it ? — I think so. 

3433. Chairman. — O h, such a thing would never 
be tolerated. 

3434. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— Y ou told 
us about closets, and you said that if plumbers went 
round they would have cleared them out ? — Yes. 

3435. Do you know that the men who took the 
rubbish out and put it into the receptacle were 
Cleansing Department men? — Yes. 

3436. And you don’t suppose that men who go 
after scavenging carts will be qualified plumbers ? — 
No. 

3437. Those men having done that report it to the 
Public Health Committee, and they send a sanitary 
inspector to see what is the matter ? — Yes. 

3438. Would not that show you that the man who 
went in the first instance, that his duty was done 
when he swabbed it and left it ready for use, and 
then reported it to the Public Health Department — 
he could not do any more? — No; he did his duty 
when he cleaned it 1 ; but I watched these closets for 
some weeks, and the same operation went on morning 
after morning for weeks. 

3439. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — W e have to 
serve notice through the Public Health Committee, 
and sometimes we have ultimately to take them 
before the police magistrate ? — I am not finding fault 
with the Corporation ; I am merely stating facts. 

3440. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I am glad 
we have got that. 

3441. Dr. R. L. Swan. — I t appears to me that in this 
Act there is a penalty for a person making a false 
statement ; he has to pay damages ? — Yes. 

3442. If his application is found not to be founded 
on fact? — Yes. 

3443. So far as you go there is no systematic investi- 
gation of the state of the drains of restaurants or hotels, 
or such places, unless an amateur makes a charge ? 
— I know there is not. Some of them are very 
bad. 

3444. . Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — W hat do 
you call that — an informant or an informer ; you 
would have to establish a number of informers. 
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There is no right of entry on the part of the Cor- 
poration into a private house, restaurant, or hotel, or 
private residence of any kind. 

3445. Chairman. — A hotel for the purposes of the 
Act is a private house. 

3446. Mr. O'Sullivan , c.E. — A doctor called in to 
attend a patient in a hotel, within the last fortnight, 
reported to Sir Charles Cameron that the drains 
required to be examined. We examined the drains, 
and served notice on the owner of the hotel to have 


them reconstructed. That was within the last 
fortnight. 

3447. Alderman Dowd. — You think that if the 
Sanitary Authority have not got power they ought to 
get it?— They ought to get it. 

3448. Alderman Dowd. — I see ; that’s all I want. 
3448a. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — An Act of 

Parliament is very easily obtained. 

Witness. — I hand in a copy of model regulations 
drawn up by a joint board of plumbers and sanitary 
authorities in Scotland. 


Dr. Prank Chetwode Crawley, examined bv Dr. Moore. 


3449. You are a Doctor of Medicine of the 
University of Dublin ? — Yes. 

3450. And one of the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Dublin Sanitary Association ? — Yes. 

3451. That association has been watching the 
public health of Dublin for twenty-eight years? — 
Yes. 

3452. It was founded in 1872 ? — Yes. 

3453. The first point you wish to bring under the 
notice of the Committee is the high death ra+e which 
you maintain to be referable to tuberculosis ? — Yes. 

3454. The Sanitary Association drew up a report 
on the subject? — Yes; it was published as an 
appendix in a report sent to every member of the 
Sanitary Association, and also to 166 Urban and 
Rural District Authorities. 

3455. In Dublin the proportion of deaths from 
tuberculosis, as compared with the deaths from all 
causes is greater than that over Ireland taken as a 
whole? — Yes, that is so, but I have not got the 
exact figures. 

3456. Prom 1871 to 1895 the deaths due to tuber- 
cular disease in Ireland amounted to an annual 
average of 13,304?— Yes; that is in the whole of 
Ireland. 

3457. In the whole of Ireland, out of a total aver- 
age of deaths from all causes of 91,607— these are 
your figures?— Yes ; those, I think, are correct. 

3458. The proportion in Dublin is relatively 
higher?— Yes, but I have not got the figures. 

3459. Sir Charles Cameron in his evidence ad- 
mitted that the phthisical death rate was a very serious 
item in the mortality returns of Dublin? — Yes. 

3460. The Sanitary Association have some views as 
to the influence of milk in spreading tubercular dis- 
ease?— Yes, sir, we think that one of the chief— in 
fact there are only two chief animal sources, as they 
may be described, of tuberculosis, namely, one milk, 
and the other tuberculous meat. Yesterday I 
listened to the evidence of Mr. Prentice, who said, 
“ That tubercular disease of the udder in cows was 
not a very common disease.” Unfortunately I have 
been unable to find statistics on the point, but his, 
if correct, show that it is not a common disease in 
cows; still, if a cow has tubercular disease of the 
udder we hold that that milk possesses a virulence 
in giving people tuberculosis that can hardly be de- 
scribed at all — the extreme virulence of that milk. 

3461. You have high authority for that? Yes. 

we agree thoroughly with the report of the Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis of 1890 and 1894. 

3462. Dr. Sidney Martin especially was of that 
opinion? — Yes. 

3463. That tuberculosis derived from diseased 
udders was exceedingly virulent? — Yes. 

3464. Do you agree with the suggestion made yes- 
terday that, independently of any tuberculous udders 
great risk of infection is due to the uncleanly habits of 
the milkers and the inattention to the washing of the 
udder ?— Undoubtedly ; but I should like to sav that 
although the cows may not have actual tubercular 
disease, the udder of the cow may be affected with 
tuberculosis in other ways. 

3465. For instance, she may have tuberculosis of 
the lungs 1 — Yes. 


3466. You said that a copy of the tuberculosis 
report drawn up by the Sanitary Association was 
forwarded to the urban and rural sanitary author- 
ities in Ireland 1 — Yes. 

3467. Was that extensively acknowledged? — It 
certainly was not extensively acknowledged. I re- 
member very few acknowledgments at all. 

3468. Did the sanitary authorities seem to attach 
much importance to the document? — None. 

3469. The Corporation of Dublin did ? — Yes. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — They circulated it. 

3470. Dr. J. W. Moore. — They circulated it ? — 
Yes. 

3471. And the facts contained in it ? — Yes. 

3472. With regard to making pulmonary con- 
sumption a notifiable disease, what is the opinion of 
the Sanitary Association? — We think there would 
be great difficulty, but that it ought to be done. It 
can do no one any harm, having it as a notifiable 
disease, and we think that more frequent and 
thorough disinfection of the houses or rooms that such 
phthisical people occupied might be able to be carried 
out ; and we also think — perhaps contrary to Sir 
Charles Cameron — that the milk supply of these 
people should be more strictly investigated. Sir Charles 
Cameron said “ He did not think that phthisis was 
much to be traced to the milk supply in Dublin." 

3473. Passing from the subject of tuberculosis to 
that of typhoid fever, you recollect the report on 
typhoid fever which was drawn up? — Yes. 

3474. What was the occasion which led to the 
drawing up of that report ? — The typhoid fever became 
so prevalent that a public meeting was held. Dr. 
Meade, I think, was Lord Mayor at the time, and 
under his auspices a committee was formed, which 
investigated the subject very freely. I have the 
report. 

3475. In that report, which was a conjoint report 
of the Committee of the Dublin Sanitary Association 
and of the citizens, there 'was a very alarming state- 
ment made as to the non-notification of typhoid fever, 
especially? — Yes, on typhoid. It was found that, I 
think, it was only one-third of the cases of 
typhoid fever which had occurred in Dublin had 
been notified. 

347 6. Right; Hon. Alderman Meade. — When was 
that— 1891-1892? 

3477. Dr. J. W. Moore. — 1891-1892. (To 
Witness). — That report was considered by the Public 
Health Committee ? — Yes. 

3478. And they made several recommendations? — 
Twenty-one recommendations. 

3479. Based on that? — Yes. 

3480. Is it your opinion that they have been 
thoroughly carried out? — No, sir. It is rather a 
difficult question to answer fully in that way, but 
we contend that certainly many of those recommen- 
dations have not been carried out. Take, for example, 
with regal'd to the notification of infectious diseases, 
this Act was to be enforced under penalty, according 
to the recommendation of the Public Health Com- 
mittee, but I don’t think that it is. I think most 
people will agree that, if one may judge by the public 
utterances of certain doctors in Dublin, the Act 
might just as well never have been adopted at all. 
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3481. In fact it is left to the discretion of members 
of the medical profession whether they will notify 
or not ; it practically comes to that? — Yes. 

3482. Is that a danger to public health ? — We t.hint- 
that it is a very serious danger. 

3483. When the Public Health Committee drew 
up twenty-one recommendations, it appears from your 
notes that the Corporation adopted ten wholly, one 
partially, referred five to a committee of the whole 
house, and rejected four, so that all the recommen- 
dations of the Public Health Committee were by no 
means adopted by the Corporation ? — No; they adopted 
ten wholly out of twenty-one, but some were adopted 
partially. 

3484. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Is this the 
Joint Public Health Committee ? 

3485. Dr. J. W. Moore. — No, it is the Public 
Health Committee of the Corporation. They made 
twenty-one recommendations, and only ten were 
adopted wholly. 

3486. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — By the 
Council ? 

3486a. Dr. J. W. Moore. — By the Municipal 
Council , and one was adopted partially, and five 
were referred to a committee of the whole house, and 
the whole house rejected four, (To Witness'). — With 
regard to the {etiology of typhoid fever in Dublin you 
remember that some years ago there was on outbreak 
in Trinity College? — I don't know that I recollect it, 
but I have heard of it. 

3486b. It is mentioned in the report of the Dublin 
Sanitary Association that it was due to the backing 
of sewer water into a well that supplied the Com- 
mons table in Trinity College ? — Yes. 

3487. That well was disused afterwards, and a 
pumping-station established? — Yes. 

3488. With what result? — It has been seen, I 
think, that Trinity College is remarkably free from 
typhoid, although it lies, I should think, at a very 
low level, and whatever cases of typhoid have oc- 
curred in Trinity College of late years, I think they 
have been fairly proved to have been brought in from 
outside. 

3489. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Are they 
drinking Yartry water there? — Yes. 

3490. Not well water? — Not well water. 

3491. Dr. Moore. — With regard to notification, 
the Sanitary Association seem to be of opinion that 
the declaration of the Local Government Board as 
to who should receive notifications lias been detri- 
mental to the working of the Act? — Yes. We 
hold very strong opinions about that, and we 
think this Act — the Notification of Infectious Dis- 
eases Act — seems to have been originally drafted 
for England, and then it was applied to Ireland as 
well. In England I believe that there are officers 
who are called medical superintendent officers of 
health. They have charge of certain districts — 
sanitary districts. There may be oue or two sanitary 
districts joined under their charge, and they are the 
people to whom the notifications of infectious diseases 
should be sent. Now in most districts in Ireland 
we have nobody who is a medical superintendent 
officer of health. We have officers of health — medical 
officers of health — and the Local Government 
Board says that these officers are to notify to them- 
selves the cases of infectious disease that may occur 
in their practice. They are generally or nearly 
always the dispensary doctors. Now, we think that 
that is wrong. Already a case has occurred in which 
a certain doctor is reported to have said that he did 
not think there was any necessity to notify the 
disease, because he would be notifying it to himself 
as medical officer of health. Now, we hold that 
that is not correct. 

3492. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do you mean us to under- 
stand that the same thing cannot occur in England ? — 
We have no such thing in England as a Medical Super- 
intendent Officer of Health. 


3493. Dr. J . W. Moore. — H e may consider nothing 
is wrong. 

3494. Dr. T. Thomson. — A medical officer of health 

when in practice is in that position ; is he to notify to 
himself or not ? — Yes, certainly ; that is a question of 
words. It will be difficult to differentiate between 
two medical officers of health, but we hold 

3495. Two medical officers of health ; do you mean 
in Dublin or in England? — In Ireland. 

3496. Not England ? — No, not England ; and 
where you have a medical officer of health — a dispen- 
sary doctor — as we call them commonly, we say that 
over his dispensary district, and possibly over a con- 
glomeration of dispensary districts, there should be a 
medical officer of health to whom notification of infec- 
tious disease would be sent. 

3497. Right Hon Alderman Meade. — T hat would 
be a new appointment 1 — Yes ; I think so. 

8498—9. Dr. T. Thomson. — I was under the im- 
pression that in Dublin, which is the place we are 
dealing with, notifications do actually come to Sir 
Charles Cameron ?— I said in Ireland. 

3500. Dr. T. Thomson. — B ut we are considering 

Dublin. S 

3501. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Y ou can explain to 
Dr. Thomson that it is necesary for us to consider 
the law as applied to the whole of Ireland, 
because the case to which you allude occurred in 
one of the suburban districts, and led to an outbreak 
of enteric fever within the city of Dublin. This 
gentleman said it was not necessary to notify, 
because the certificate would have gone to him- 
self as dispensary officer. His failure to do so led to 
a serious outbreak last autumn — isn’t that the case ? — 
Yes. 

3502. Dr. T. Thomson. — H ow would that differ 
from what might have occurred in England under 
similar circumstances ; he would have had to notify 
himself in precisely the same manner. 

3503. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — T o whom 
are notices sent in the city of Dublin ? 

3504. Dr. J. W. Moore. — W ith regard to the ques- 
tion raised by Dr. Thomson, as to notification as adopted 
in the city of Dublin, Sir Charles Cameron made a very 
wise arrangement. He made this arrangement, that 
the notifications were not to go to the dispensary 
medical officers, but had to go to him as Medical Super- 
intendent Officer of Health. That arrangement lias 
worked splendidly in Dublin, but unfortunately it is 
not the law. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — It is now made the law. 

3305. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I s it? — It was made law 
by the Public Health Act of 1896. 

3506. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — T hen it 
works all light in Dublin ? 

3507. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I t does ; but, unfortu- 
nately, we are suffering from the other arrangement 
which holds outside the city. Isn’t that right, Sir 
Charles ? 

Sir Charles Cameron — That’s right. 

3508-9. Dr. J. W. Moore. — H ave the dispensary 
medical officers, acting as dispensary officers of health, 
where there are dispensary districts, any executive, 
powers in Ireland — can they give effect to complaints 
coming to them of the outbreak of infectious diseases ? 
— I can’t see how they could. 

3510. They have not. (To Witness). — Has the 
attention of the Sanitary Association been drawn to 
the condition of the tenement houses in Dublin for 
many years back ? — Yes. 

3511. I wish you would give the Committee the 
opinion of Mr. Frederick W. Pim, who, in 1885 was 
one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Dublin Sanitary 
Association? — Mr. Pim, in 1885, pointed out in his 
evidence, furnished to the Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, that the experience 
of the Association during thirteen years of continuous 
attention to Dublin, induced them not to look for im- 
provement to drastic measures, but to continuous 
steady pressure in the direction of gradual amelioration. 
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3512. Is that the opinion of the Dublin Sanitary 
Association to the present clay ? — Yes. 

3513. The Dublin Sanitary Association would not 
be prepared to advise that 30,000 or 40,000 people 
should be drastically removed outside the boun- 
daries of the city ? — We think there would be great 
difficulty in doing it. 

3514-15. In what way do they think the public 
authority would best serve the welfare of the city in 
regard to this question? — We think that the public 
authority would best serve the city if, as they have 
already done, they built artisans’ dwellings as models, 
and then devoted their attention in that line to super- 
intending other artisans’ dwellings wherever they may 
be erected. We hold that they lessen their influence 
as inspectors if they become owners as well. 

3516. Tire association suggests that the Public 
Health authorities should regulate and supervise 
rather than construct and manage ? — Yes. 

3517. You draw attention to the failing prosperity 
of such places as Gardiner-street and Gloucester-street ? 
—Yes. 

3518. The houses in these streets are rapidly 
becoming tenement houses ? — Yes. 

3519. Do you think they are being supervised? — 
Well. I understand that there has been a set of bye- 
laws drafted, but I don’t think, from what I know 
of those houses, that they could be made proper tene- 
ment houses, unless by a very large outlay. 

3520. With regard to the water supply of Dublin, 
what is the view of the Sanitary Association ? — We 
tbink the Yartry water most excellent, water, and 
Mr. O'Brien Furlong stated that opinion before the 
Royal Commission that inquired into sewerage and 
drainage. 

3521. The Sanitary Association have received 
further opinions? — Yes. 

3522. Itepeatedly ? — Yes. The only time I can 
find any notice of anything wrong with the Yartry 
water was in a report of the Typhoid Committee, in 
which it was stated that Professor Emerson Reynolds 
made daily analysis for, I think, three weeks, and on 
some of the days he found that there was something 
wrong with the water — that it was not as pure as it 
might he. 

3523. Dr. T. Thomson. — Chemically pure? — I 
think it was, as to the amount of organic matter or 
ammonia in the water. I have his report. But, 
otherwise, I think the Yartry water is as good drink- 
ing water as can be got. 

3524. Dr. J. W. Moore. — This is the result of the 
report on the Vartry water: — “In 1892 the Typhoid 
Committee appointed a Sub-Committee, consisting of 
Professor Emerson Reynolds and Dr. Christopher J. 
Nixon (now Sir Christopher J. Nixon), to inquire 
into the water supply of Dublin between the 22nd 
January and the 24th February, 1892. In their 
report they show that the general results obtained 
are in accordance with all previous analyses made at 
the same points (Chemical Laboratory, T.C.D.), 
and prove that the Yartry water is often for a con- 
siderable time of exceptionally high purity ; but that 
it is liable to comparatively rapid alterations of 
quality, which have only been detected by almost 
daily analysis. Briefly, their analyses showed that 
on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th January there was 
a sensible declension in purity ; but that on the other 
days, between January 22nd and February 14th, the 
results of the analyses were satisfactory. An causes 
of this rapid alteration their report suggested: — 
(1) Replacement of burst pipes by ones imperfectly 
cleansed ; (2) the faulty action of street valves, shown 
by Mr. Wigham to be quite capable of permitting 
the occasional introduction of foul matter into the 
water. These analyses have reference, of course, 
only to water taken from the mains, and not to 
Stored water.” (To Witness ). — The very general im- 
pression is, that the Vartry water is an excellent 
supply, and that to it little or no illness is directly 
traceable? — Yes. 


3525. Now, with regard to the hopper barge? — 
We have received complaints about the hopper barge, 
as regards the nuisance it creates in its present situa- 
tion, though I have heard it stated that only ashes was 
sent out from the barge. The Dublin Sanitary 
Association think this is hardly substantiated by fact. 
Dr. Edgar Flinn stated that he saw manure sent out 
one day. 

3526. Would ashes give rise to the odour you 
complain of? — I don’t think so. 

3527. You say, “Our association is strongly of 
opinion that if the barge is to be used in the future, 
it is to be hoped that it will be placed further down 
the river ” 1 — Yes, we think that would be advisable ; 
but we quite see that the Lighting and Cleansing 
Committee have great difficulties in the way of car- 
riage, and that would entail extra carriage. 

3528. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Do you take 
into account the fact that the Corporation have 
nothing to say to the selection of berths on the river ? 
— Yes. 

3529. That it is the Port and Docks Board who 
only gave that place and won’t give any other 1 — Yes. 

3530. With regard to the lanes and alleys being in 
charge of the Corporation ? — I think Sir Charles 
Cameron has settled that point. We are thoroughly 
in accord with Sir Charles Cameron when he says all 
tbe lanes and alleys should be in charge of the 
Corporation. 

3531. We have heard a good deal of evidence with 

regard to manure heaps — I suppose you agree in the 
main with what has been laid before the Committee ? 
— We are constantly receiving complaints about 
manure heaps in various parts of the city. We do 
not get complaints about the Corporation depots, 
possibly because the people surrounding them 
are 

3532. Do you think these manure heaps in dairy 
yards are prejudicial to health ? — I don’t think it has 
been proved that disease has spread from them. 

3533. Are you aware of the fact that Sir Charles 
Cameron, in 1878, traced a remarkable epidemic of 
enteric fever, which broke out in Pembroke township, 
to a dairy yard in the city (from which milk was 
supplied to a number of houses) where a dung heap 
was accumulated — might not that be occurring at 
the present day? — It might; but in that case, I don’t 
tbink it was the fact that it was the dung heap chat 
particular stress was laid upon. 

3534. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Where did 
this happen? 

Sir Charles Cameron . — It was in a dairy yard close 
to Lower Mount- street, and the fever spread through 
Pembroke township. 

3535. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Now, Dr. Crawley, with 
regard to the regulation of dairy yards ? — That is a 
matter we have been dealing about with Sir Charles 
Cameron, and we have now a set of bye-laws which 
the Corporation has framed, and which are very 
excellent bye-laws, but which I don’t think are 
carried out as thoroughly as they might be. For 
some time we had quite a long correspondence with 
the Public Health Committee with reference to the 
bye-law which has to do with the placing of the 
owner's name over the entrance to the dairy. Last 
October we inspected, I suppose, fifty dairies in Dublin. 

3536. Dailies or dairy yards? — Dairy yards. We 
found in many cases that the name of the owner was 
not over the entrance or not over the proper entrance, 
but I believe Alderman Meade read out an amended 
bye-law on this subject the other day. 

3537. That was a circular letter addressed to the 

dairy keepers ? — Yes, and we think that will be a 
great improvement. A doctor will not be able to go 
through a dairy yard to attend a patient, and say he 
did not know it was such, when the dairy- keeper s 
name is over the entrance. . , 

3538. What is the opinion of your association with 
regard to private slaughter-houses ?— We think all tue 
private slaughter-houses within the city should t>e 
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abolished. Ever since the association has been formed 
that has been before it. One of the chief objections 
to private slaughterhouses is, that -we think there is 
no adequate inspection of the meat, leaving out of the 
question the inspection of the yards and the things 
about them. We don’t think the meat is inspected 
properly, and we think Sir Charles Cameron’s idea, 
that there should be a south city abattoir as well as a 
north city abattoir, is a good one, and that the 
abattoir on the north side of the city must be brought 
within the city boundary. 

3539. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — It is brought 
within the city boundary ? — It is now, I did not know 
that. 

3540. Dr. J. W. Moore. — What are the recommen- 
dations of your association on this matter 1 — Lhave 
here the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Tuberclosis, 1895. 

3541. And the Sanitary Association adopt these ? 
— Yes, certainly. These are the recommendations — 
“We recommend that in all towns and municipal 
boroughs in England and Wales and in Ireland power 
be conferred on the authorities similar to those con- 
ferred on Scottish corporations and municipalities by 
the Borough Police (Scotland) Act, viz. : — (a.) When 
the local authority in any town or urban district in 
England and Wales and Ireland have provided a 
public slaughter-house, power be conferred on them 
to declare that no other place within the town or 
borough shall be used for slaughtering, except that a 
period of three years be allowed to the owners of 
existing registered private slaughter-houses to apply 
their premises to other purposes. The term of three 
years to date in these places where adequate public 
slaughter-houses already exist from the public 
announcement by the local authority that the use 
of such public slaughter-houses is obligatory, 
or in those places where public slaughter-houses 
have not been erected, from the public announce- 
ment by the local authority that tenders for 
their erection have been accepted, (b.) That local 
authorities be empowered to require all meat slaughtered 
elsewhere than in a public slaughter-house, and 
brought into the district for sale, to be taken to a 
place or places where such meat may be inspected, 
and that local authorities be empowered to make a 
charge to cover the expenses attendant on such in- 
spection. (c.) That when a public slaughter-house 
has been established inspectors shall be engaged to 
inspect all animals immediately after slaughter, and 
stamp the joints of all carcases passed as sound.” 

3542. The Sanitary Association approve these 
recommendations, and think they should be carried 
out? — Most decidedly. 

3543. Just one more question with regard to noti- 
fication. I have here a list of the notifications of 
infectious diseases in Dublin during 1898, and there 
were 1,448 cases of typhoid or enteric fever, and the 
deaths registered 135 — would not that indicate a 
fairly good percentage of notifications ? — Yes. 

3544. It would give the death rate abouc 10 per 
cent. ? — That looks as if the notifications were im- 
proving in Dublin. 

3545. Dr. R. L. Swan. — You stated there was no 
evidence to show that manure heaps originated diseases 
of any kind, as far as I understood it. Do you mean 
to contend that the presence of manure accumulations 
is not injurious ? — I said that we (the Dublin Sani- 
tary Association) had not been able to trace that 
there had been any sickness directly caused by the 
manure heaps ; but they are calculated to lower the 
vitality of the people living in the neighbourhood. 

3546. Wouldn’t you believe that manure heaps may 
form favourable culture-ground for many organisms 
that would be prejudicial to public health ? — Yes. 

3547. Such as these of diphtheria? — Yes. 

3548. However, that does not increase the death 
rate materially. — Have the communications from your 
association to the Public Health Office received atten- 
tion? — Yes, of late years, certainly; previously I 


don’t think we could say so. I think our recommenda- 
tions to Sir Charles Cameron are acted on by him as far 
as he can possibly do so, because our association may 
put things rather strongly, in the hope that we may 
get a little done if we ask often enough. As far as I 
know we have no complaint to make with regard to 
the Public Health Committee paying attention to our 
communications. 

Dr. R. L. Swan. — Thank you. 

3549. Dr. T. Thomson. — .You told us the condition 
of the milk in Dublin might be associated with the 
propagation of tuberculous disease ? — I think so. 

3550. — Do you think that milk is liable to produce 
phthisis as well as other forms of tuberculous 
disease ? — I think it is liable to produce other forms 
of tuberculous disease that may go on to phthisis. 

3551. Do you believe that tuberculous disease may 
be communicated through the alimentary canal to other 
parts of the system? — I am stating here the views 
of the Dublin Sanitary Association, not my own. 

3552. What are the views of the association on 
this question? — I don’t think we have ever gone into it. 

3553. The Dublin Sanitary Association has not 
formed an opinion on that point?— Not as to 
phthisis. 

3554. The death rate from phthisis here is very 
high? — Yes. 

3555 9. You are against the removal of any large 
proportion of the city population outside the city 
boundaries ? — Yes. 

3560. What is your objection to such a course ? — 
The Dublin Sanitary Association is of opinion that 
the difficulty is the point which Sir Charles Cameron 
has brought out so very forcibly — that with regard to 
the housing of the people, the housing of the very poor. 
If you take a number of the very poor and transfer them 
into the suburbs they are in a position that they cannot 
possibly hope to benefit by workmen’s trams. If, on 
the other hand, you take the class of persons who in- 
habit the Artisans’ Company’s houses and the Corpora- 
tion dwellings, and send them out to the suburbs, well 
and good. They are, generally speaking, in more or 
less steady work, but for the very poor we do not 
think the arrangement would be a good one. 

3561. What is your objection to the housing of the 
working classes outside the boundary? — I think it 
would be impracticable to house the working classes 
eight miles from their work, as someone said here a 
few days ago. 

3562. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — That was 
stated about the north side of the city, and what 
could he got there. 

3563. Dr. Crawley. — I mean to say that workmen 
will live a great distance from their work, but not 
eight miles. 

3564. Dr. T. Thomson. — S upposing houses could 
be got a reasonable distance from the work, would you 
approve of it then ? — Yes. 

3565. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Y ou know that Cabra 
and Phibsborough are available ? — Yes. 

3565a. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Not Phibs- 
borough. 

3565b. Dr. J. W. Moore. — A nd Cabra is almost 
one and a half miles from the General Post Office 1 — 
About that. 

3566. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — It is three 
miles where there is any land available. 

3567. Dr. T. Thomson. — I gather from you that 
your association are not in favour of the Corporation 
erecting and managing workmen’s dwellings ? — I am 
afraid I expressed myself very badly if that is so. 
No one can say anything against the Corporation or 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Company in this matter of 
improved houses ; but what we do say is tliis — that 
we think the Corporation will better serve the public 
welfare if they supervised, rather than erected and 
managed, artisans’ dwellings such as they have already 
erected. 

3568. In what way do you consider it would be 
better for the Corporation to adopt the course you 

2 A 
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propose, instead of themselves constructing and 
managing workmen’s dwellings 1 — Because it is one 
thing to be told to do certain repairs by a man set 
over you in authority ; but if you see a neighbouring 
house that you think is in a similar bad state to your 
own, I think the effect is not so great or so beneficial 
as it otherwise would be if the owner of that house 
orders you to set your own in order — you have no lina 
to draw a comparison by. 

3569. That seems to imply that the Corporation 
houses are badly managed ? — No. 

3570. If you don’t allege that where is the basis of 
your argument. You are aware that Part III. of the 
Housing 'of the Working Classes Act was passed for 
this object; that other Corporations have availed them- 
selves of this part of the Act ; and why should not the 
Dublin Corporation do what other Corporations do ? — 
We think this, that although there may be no defects 
found in the dwellings put up by the Corporation, 
owned and run by them, still it will be easier for them 
to make improvements in other people’s dwellings if 
they did nob themselves own artisans’ dwellings. 

3571. Don’t you perceive that your adopting that 
attitude is virtually a criticism of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act (Part 3). If the Corporation 
goes in for a scheme under that portion of the Act, are 
you prepared to complain of them in that position? — 
I certainly am not prepared to complain of them in 
any position with regard to the managing of the 
dwellings. We think it, however, better if they super- 
vised rather than erected. 

3752. Then, the logical outcome of your contention 
is that you are opposed to Part 3 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act ?— No; but we think it would be 
better if the Corporation supervised instead of erected. 

3753. Why do you think so ?— Because we tln'nk 
their hands would be strengthened by it. 

3754. As I understand you, in this you specially 
criticise the Dublin Corporation ? — I am not criticising 
them ; I am merely referring to them. As I already 
stated, we think that the Dublin Corporation, as the 
Dublin Corporation, having nothing to do with, any 
Acts, would serve the public welfare better if they 
supervised rather than erected, and managed artisans’ 
dwellings. 

3755. Observe that I have beenputting this question 
distinctly to you for the last five minutes ; why do you 
make that suggestion — what are your reasons for 
making it ? 

375b. Chairman. — Would you apply the same to 
the Corporations of Limerick, Cork, and Waterford 1 

3756a. Dr. T. Thomson— And to the Liverpool 
and Manchester Corporations ?-~I know nothing about 
■other. Corporations. 


3757. Would you apply it?— We think it has 
special reference to the Dublin Corporation. 

3758. Because the Dublin Corporation is the 
Dublin Corporation? — It has special reference to 
them. 

3759. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — May I take 
it that the meaning of it is that the association thml- 
the Dublin Corporation would be competing ones with 
private companies or private parties, and that they 
would be here inclined to insist on the houses of 
private companies .being kept in order and money 
spent on them than on their own property ?— -Well 
that is a very wide reading. 

3760. That is the reading I take out of it? — That 
has nothing to do with us. We admit that as long 
as the Corporation build houses they have a right to 
manage them; but we think you would have an easier 
time of it if you didn’t do so. 

3761. That is only a case of labour then ; if the 
Corporation are prepared to take this additional labour 
upon their shoulders, what objection is there to the 

Corporation taking such work upon themselves ? 

There is no objection ; but we think you would have 
an easier way before you if you did not do so. 

3762. Don’t spare us the labour — I certainly 
thought your meaning was that it was unfair for the 
Corporation to be in competition with private owners 
— Not so far as that. 

3763. I think you were present when Dr. Hope, 
of Liverpool (the Medical Officer of Health of that 
city), gave us evidence, and told us of what the 
Liverpool Corporation are doing in the matter of 
dwellings — why should not this Corporation do the 
same? — We don’t object to it if the Corporation are 
wil lin g. We can say that the Corporation have 
managed their own buildings most excellently. 

3764. Alderman Dowd. — You referred to typhoid 
being caused by persons from outside the city — have 
you any suggestion to make as to the Corporation 
getting facilities for inspection outside the city 1 — I 
think that meat, when killed outside, ought to be 
inspected and passed before being allowed into the 
city, and the same remark applies to the inspection 
of milk coming into the city. 

3765. That is to have it inspected outside the city? 
— Yes. 

37 66. Do you think the medical officers outside the 
city ought to give our medical superintendent the 
names of the owners of any dairies when disease 
occurs in them? — Certainly. As far as I recollect, 
in the recent case that occurred, the medical officer 
stated he was not aware that it was a dairy. 

37 67. If he was aware, ought he to inform our 
Medical Superintendent of Health ? — Certainly. 


Dr. Joseph E. Kenny examined. 


3768. Chairman— Dr. Kenny, Dr. Thomsen has 
a few questions to ask you. 

Dr. Kenny. — Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

3769. Dr. T. Thomson. — You are a Doctor of 
Medicine ? — Yes. 

3770. And Coroner for the City of Dublin? Yes, 

since 1891. Previous to that I was Visiting Medical 
Officer for the North Dublin Union for eight years, and 
previous to that I was Dispensing Officer for No. 2, 
North City District for nine and a half years. That 
brings my entire professional career to something like 
thirty years. 

3771 . Do you desire to state to the Committee, first 
your views as to the health, and then to the nature 
of the high death rate in Dublin ? — I think that 
Dublin ought to be a healthy city from its situation, 
without taking into consideration the fact that a good 
deal of it is built on reclaimed land ; but in the latter 
regard, the ill effects on health of the reclaimed land 
must be pretty well exhausted now, though not en- 
tirely, as the buildings are of an old date. Taking its 


geographical situation, its proximity to mountain and 
sea, it ought to be a very healthy town. There are 
many causes contributing to a high death rate, 
which can be remedied, though difficult to remedy ; 
but of the many factors contributing to this, the main 
factor — which is responsible for, at least, seven-eighths 
of the whole excess in the death rate — is the housing 
of the poor. I have a good deal of experience of foreign 
cities and of English cities, and I know no city 
where the overcrowding of the poor exists to the same 
extent as in Dublin. That is to say, there is a much' 
larger proportion of the inhabitants of Dublin confined 
to insanitary overcrowded dwellings than in any other 
city I am acquainted with. I cannot give the figures 
— others can give them — but I can speak from 
my own observation. I was born in Dublin, and 
have spent a considerable period professionally in it, 
and I can speak with full knowledge of the condition 
of my old district — bounded on the north by Great 
Britain-street, on the east by Sackville-street (or 
O’Connell-street), on the south by the Quays and on 
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the west by Green-street— a parallelogram of about a 
mile m length — and with the exception of some 
houses in Sackville-street (O’Connell-street), and 
Henry-street, and Capel-street, there is not a single 
house in this parallelogram — and there were not 5 per 
cent, that I did not visit — that was other than tene- 
ment habitations. A considei-able area of it has been 
fortunately, cleared away since— Bull-lane and Fisher’s- 
lano on which I reported at the time — but there is still 
the Ormond-market area and Cole’s-lane (off Moore- 
street), and I don’t think there is a single house in 
that area that ought to be allowed to remain open as 
a tenement house. The Ormond-market houses have 
no means of providing sanitary accommodation what- 
ever. The houses are built up back to back or 
against dead walls j no yards whatever, or any space 
for them. 

3772. Dr. T. Thomson. — You take the view that 
while a great deal has been done in the way of re- 
moving insanitary houses and replacing them, still 
there remains a great deal to be done? — i r es. 

3773. You suggest that these houses should be de- 
molished and reconstructed ? — Yes ; the two words 
that express what should be done are “ demolition ” 
and “reconstruction.” There is a movement going 
on on the north side of the city, wherever we find 
that streets — fine respectable streets, are passing 
gradually into tenement house streets, and as instances 
of this I may mention two streets — Gardiner-street 
(where T lived formerly myself), and Gloucester-street. 
These were constructed as fine, respectable streets, and 
the houses are now in tenements ; and my view is 
that the Better the house was originally the worse it 
becomes when converted into a tenement house, 
because the bigger the house the greater the number 
of persons who want to live in it. I hold it is worse 
to have forty people in one large house than to have 
twenty people each in two smaller houses, so that 
when these large houses run into tenement houses, 
the more likely they are to aggravate the evil. 

3774. Do you refer to the size of the houses? — 
Yes, and unless radical changes are made in the con- 
struction of these houses they are not suitable for 
tenements. These big houses go out of occupation for 
a time, say, and the landlord, having no money to 
reconstruct them, turns to and lets them out in tene- 
ments, to the great detriment of his neighbours in the 
street. 

3775. Do you think that many of those houses 
could be adapted for living in? — I do, some of 
them ; but the expense of putting them in proper 
form, would be too great to make them profitable to 
the owners of the houses. I saw the experiment tried 
in my own district. A man named Marjoribanks 
reconstructed some houses on the east side of Stafford- 
street, as tenement houses, and he told me they were 
highly profitable, but they were tenements that anyone 
might dwell in. He threw all the yards into one 
yard, he concreted all the walls, he constructed privies 
in all the yards, he put water-taps in all the rooms ; 
and he told me that, after doing this, he was making 
a profit. His were the only tenement houses I ever 
saw that were not discreditable to the owners. 

3776. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You say he 
erected a sanitary convenience in each yard ? — Yes. 

3777. Not on the landings? — No. I have got a 
note here, under the “Heads of evidence,” that might 
be brought in here — “ It has aggravated the evil, 
but it was done with the best intention. A 
movement took place on the part of the sani- 
tary authorities to substitute water-closets. Now, 
a water-closet, we all know is a luxury, and we 
must use it properly or it will become a plague, 
and no water-closet can be properly kept in a tene- 
ment house, unless in a self-contained tenement that 
belongs exclusively to, and is in the exclusive use of a 
particular tenant. If it is to be a proper water-closet 
one tenant must have the exclusive use of it, because, 
if not, you can never make him accountable for the 
damage. If it is common to the tenement house it is 


bound within a week to get out of order. I have 
seen a water-closet at the foot of a stair-case in .a house 
that absolutely had no yard whatever, and that closet 
must have been, from the moment it got out of repair, 
a flue for carrying disease into the house. Before you 
altered the privy system you should also alter each 
tenement house, and make it what it ought to be. It 
was a mistake made with the best intentions. But 
think, it was a dangerous mistake. The old privies 
were very offensive. They, no doubt, did lower the 
nervous tension and make persons more susceptible to 
disease. But, in my opinion, they never carried dis- 
ease. They contained nearly all matter in a moist 
state.. They might be gem beds, cultivation beds for 
bacilli, but they were always wet, and that condition 
is not favourable for the transmission of disease.” 

3779. Dr. T. Thomson. — Are you aware that in 
some recent experiments, conducted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester, it was found that typhoid 
fever bacilli were distributed between the bricks, 
and on the dry surface of the bricks in the privy 
itself? — I am aware of that. But, I think, that was a 
lesser evil ; and as far as I can see typhoid fever is 
more frequent in Dublin since the introduction of the 
water-closets than before. 

3780. Do you recommend that Dublin should re- 
vert to the old system ? — I don’t by any means ; but 
I think the wholesale alteration was a mistake. The 
privies were a considerable distance to the rere of 
the houses, being open to the full air of heaven, they 
were not at ?ill as great an evil as the filtration of 
sewage matter into the house by water-closets. But, 
if you were put to the alternative you ought to at 
least shut up houses unless you can make them 
sanitary. You should not, in my opinion, keep any 
insanitary house open. It ought to be closed forth- 
with. But the difficulty is where are you to put the 
inhabitants. With regard to this question of over- 
crowding a great evil seems to arise out of it, not 
alone in the living of the people together in such 
numbers, but in the fact that in wet weather, of which 
we have a large proportion in this country, the children 
of the poor have absolutely no place to go to 3 and 
any one who is conversant with the work of a dis- 
pensary medical officer in Dublin will be able to tell 
you that it is a constant experience when mounting up 
the stairs, visiting a room, that he has to make his way 
through dozens of children sitting on the stairs. So 
that the evil of the tenement system becomes aggra- 
vated by the fact that, not alone do they dwell in 
them during the night, but in wet weather during the 
day as well. They have no change of clothes, and it 
is not possible for them to go and face the weather, 
and the result is that they were in the house all day 
when not at school. I suggest that in a climate like 
ours, in a city like Dublin, you want not alone open 
spaces for recreation, but you require that these spaces 
should be covered. I am not referring to the erection 
of halls, but to recreation grounds covered in with 
corrugated iron roofs with pillars, to which the children 
could go and play. 

3781. Are there not such recreation grounds in 
Dublin? — There is not one, nor did I ever hear it 
mooted that there should be. 

3782. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — It was 
mooted often enough. 

Dr. Kenny . — That was my opinion. 

3783. Dr. T. Thomson Would you require a great 

many of them in Dublin? — You would, but they need 
not be very large. They would serve several purposes 
They would cope with the drink question because the 
public authority could let portion of them for coffee 
stalls and for other purposes, and as there is a move- 
ment for providing music for the people, band stands 
could be provided there for the accommodation of 
bands. I think the providing of these covered spaces 
is a very urgent necessity. They need not be elaborate. 

I think they would be of very substantial use, because 
they would take the children out of the houses in the 
day time when they would not be at school. I think 
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that when epidemics break out in Dublin the primary 
schools ought to be closed, at all events when the 
epidemic reaches any dimensions. I believe that the 
Corporation have no power to order it. In connection 
with that I think the clergymen of various denomi- 
tions ought to be asked to give advice from the pulpit 
on this subject ; they ought to advise that the children 
should not alone be excluded from being sent to 
school, but also that they should not be sent to places 
of public worship. I. am perfectly certain that amongst 
Catholics, who are very punctilious about their church, 
epidemic disease is largely disseminated in the church. 
To come back to the tenement house — a child gets 
sick in the house and the mother is attending it, and 
she walks from the bedside to the crowded church or 
chapel, and she is a source of infection to all her 
neighbours. 

3784. What would you suggest as a remedy ! — 
That the heads of the churches should be asked to 
advise their congregations not to attend church when 
disease was iu their house ; that the people should be 
relieved of the obligation of attending worship in 
church at stated times; and that they should be 
in fact strongly advised not to attend church when 
disease existed in their houses. That may look a 
strong measure, hut I think it is a very necessary 
measure. I remember one day travelling in a tram- 
car in which was a man with a child on his knee ; 
suddenly the child burst out into a violent fit of whoop- 
ing-cough. I went up to him and asked him to leave 
the car. He didn’t seem to be alive to the fact that 
he was running the risk of conveying the whooping- 
cough to every child that came into that car. He did 
not leave the car. This incident is an example of the 
ignorance of the people of their duties to the public. 

3785. As regards the buildings that you have been 
telling us about — tenement houses and overcrowded 
places — do you suggest that they should he abolished, 
and that suitable buildings should be put in then- 
places i — Yes. 

4786. What view do you take as regards the position 
in which such buildings should be placed ? — Consider- 
ing the crowded state of the city of Dublin I think it 
would be criminal to build any more houses in the city 
I speak generally. There are one or two spots here 
and there that might be built on. The only one that 
I can call to mind is one on the north Circular-road at 
back of houses already built there. 

3787. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — W here is 
that 1— The Infirmary-road — at the back of that. 

3788. The Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings Company 
are taking that r — That is the only suitable area I know 
in the city of Dublin. I think that when you do 
destroy an area like Cole’s-lane, it would be a 
monstrous thing to allow it to be built over in the same 
way agaiu, All these places should be built with 
central plots and with the covered spaces that I have 
referred to. 

3789. Dr. T. Thomson. — You would not propose 
to re-liouse all die population in them 't — It has been 
tried over and over again. You would only re-ci-eate 
the evil you have already destroyed by doing so. 

3790. What would you do with the surplus popula- 
tion not re-housed ? — You must build outside the city. 
It would be criminal, generally speaking, to allow any 
more buildings to be erected in the city of Dublin. 
A great deal of building, owing to the fact that die 
Corporation had no power to prevent it, took place on 
land utterly unfit for building — on. land that had been 
a dumping ground for all sorts of refuse for many 
years. Buildings were erected on land such as this 
without proper preparation, and the Corporation had 
no power to prevent it. Take the case of the area 
near the Mater Misericord iae Hospital. I remember, 
when I was a student there, seeing that area as a 
dumping place for all sorts of refuse. But they have 
built a number of small houses there, inhabited by 
commercial clerks and others whose means were 
limited. In pay opinion the majority of these houses 
are jerry built ; and they are absolutely and entirely 


bad houses on account of their construction. I have 
been in many of them, and I have seen the evils of 
bad sanitation aggravated in a great degree. Then 
there is another area known as “ The Lots,” behind 
the North Wall. That area is not, in my opinion, 
at all yet fit for building ; nor will it be for many 
years to come. It is too low. A great deal of it is 
below the level of high tide, and building ought not 
to be permitted on it. The Sanitary Authority ought 
to have power to prevent it, and to say to the parties 
interested, “ That area is not fit for building, and we 
will not allow you to build on it." A great deal of 
evil would be obviated if that was done. All land 
about to be built on should be submitted to an expert 
to ascertain that the soil was free from germs, that 
the sub-soil was such as would permit of draining, 
trenching, and concreting. With regard to the 
privies, what I wish to say is that you must have 
some accommodation. The yards ought to be recon- 
structed and concreted, and a regular system of 
cleansing should be applied to the privies especially. 
I never contemplated going back to the old privy 
system. But I say that the old privy system was 
not as bad as the water-closet system. 

I have got here in my hand a table, which shows the 
number of inquests each year since 1892, and you will 
see that there has been a progressive increase in the in- 
quests and the reports. What I call an inquiry is simply 
where I did not hold an inquest. Cases are reported 
to me, and I decide in one case that I will hold an 
inquest and in another that I will not. This table 
shows a progressive increase, which is of a very 
alarming character. The number of reports is 365 in 
1892, and it is nearer to 600 in 1899. These are the 
total reports, and the inquests have increased from 222 
in 1892, 1 think it is, to 332 in 1899. In connection 
with this, my opinion is that the census of the labouring 
classes — the very poor labourers — is not at all correct. 
The alleged population of 250,000 is, I think, wrong. 
But it is not wrong from any default of any person. 
But it is wrong through circumstances which cannot he 
kept in view from day to day. I believe that Dublin 
is gradually becoming a labour centre for a large area 
indeed, and that nearly all the labour of the whole of 
that area is housed in the city of Dublin ; and there 
must be a large increase in the labour population 
because of the circumstances referred to. Every 
house in Gardiner-street or Gloucester-street, for ex- 
ample, contained but one family not more than 
eighteen or twenty years ago. Now in every room in 
each house in these streets there is a family. That 
means a very large increase in the population. 

3791. — You think the population has increased 
since the last census! — I think the labour population 
has vastly increased. 

3792. And that accounts for the increase of in- 
quests 1 — Yes. I have tried to make out as far as I 
could what proportion of inquests the poor give. 
They give, at least, nine-tenths of all the inquests, 
whereas they are not nine-tenths of the population. 
They are the persons who have had no medical attend- 
ance. They don’t seek it, and they don’t get it, and 
they go on labouring to the very last moment qf 
their lives, and they are then found dead in bed. 
These figures seem to me to indicate clearly a large 
movement of the labouring population into the city, 
and it synchronises with the starting of large works, 
such as the Main Drainage works and the Tramway- 
works, and so on, which have been mainly constructed 
within the past ten years. These matters have 
brought in a large number of labourers, and there is 
an exceedingly small accommodation for any labour 
population in the city. A family moves to the 
suburbs, and its place is taken by eight or ten labour 
families in a house previously inhabited by but one 
family. This has aggravated the evil. 

3793. You have no other suggestion to account for 
the number of inquests ! — I cannot. In my pre- 
decessor’s time the books were not regularly kept. 
But I have kept them very regularly, and have them 
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■written up to date, and, as far as I could see from 
the early records, which are imperfect, there was an 
increase the very first year I took up the office, and 
that has gone on progressively, and this year, so fai- 
ns it has gone, is the worst. We have not yet had 
sixty days of the year, and I have had 63 inquests. 

3794. Is there any particular class of case in which 
inquests have increased 1 — They have increased gene- 
rally. The proportion of inquests among the well-to- 
do is exceedingly small — very small, indeed. 

3795. What I wish to know is, whether this in- 
crease in the number of inquests has special reference 
to any particular classs of case ?— T think it is entirely 
in reference to the poor. 

3796. I mean the class of case in which you hold 
inquests. You might hold an inquest in a case of 
alleged murder, or in a case of a death from burns? — 
With regard to burns and scalds, I believe they are a 
very large item, indeed, and this brings us hack again 
to the question of the tenement houses. The story of 
the mother in a case of burns is generally this — “ Iwent 
•downstairs to the yard to get a can of water. I was 
absent only while I was getting it. When coming 
back I heard my child screaming. I went into my 
room, and found her clothes on fire.” There again you 
have it that persons living in tenements have to seek 
all their accommodation downstairs, there being no 
self-contained tenements. That involves leaving the 
children in rooms with open fire-places. There is often 
a young child, eight or nine years old, left in the con- 
trol of others. Such a child is unable to control the 
others, and one goes over to the fire-place, and is 
burned to death. 

3797. Do you mean that there has been an increase 
in cases of that sort? — I believe so. During the last two 
years, 1898 and 1899, they number forty-two, these 
being cases amongst children ; and this year, out of 
■sixty-three inquests that have been held, sixteen are of 
•that class. That is, 25 or 26 per cent, of the whole 
number are due to that cause. This and heart disease 
■constitute the two great factors for inquest cases. 

3798. Do you classify your inquests by age? — No ; 
I have not gone into classification of that sort. With 
regard to inquests, the old cases of alleged apoplexy have 
■almost disappeared altogether. Thirty years ago a 
a very large percentage of the cases of sudden deaths 
was put down to apoplexy, though the cases were clearly 
■cases of syncope, and, as far as my statistics go, I do not 
think that of all the sudden deaths 3 per cent, are due 
to apoplexy. Of those which turn out to be due to 
natural causes, nearly all arise from heart disease. 

8799. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Are there 
•many cases of drowning ? — A good many cases, but I 
don’t think they vary much as to numbers. There are 
•certain items that don’t seem to vary. Some years 
■ago I had to make out statistics for a Parliamentary 
return as to the number of persons who committed 
■suicide. I made it out for the city of -Dublin, and it 
turned out that ten was the avegjage for the five years 
that I gave. They were all returned as of unsound 
mind. The suicide rate is exceedingly low. 

3800. Dr. T. Thomson. — You make inquiries with 
regard to uncer-tified deaths i— The primd facie case 
for an inquest is sudden death. I don’t hold inquests 
in all cases of sudden death if I am satisfied on certain 
ipoints. 

3801. Suppose a death is uncertified, do you make 
inquiry whether it is sudden or not ? — No ; unless re- 
ported to me. I had an interview -with the late 
Registrar-General, as I found that a good deal 
1 of trouble was given to people about regis- 
tration, and I said I thought it would be a con- 
venience if, when uncertified cases came to the dis- 
pensary officers for registration, they should be reported 
to me, and that if I was satisfied that everything was 
right, I would give a certificate to that effect, and 1 
have done so. But they have not increased the 
■ statistics in the least degree. That would only come to 
the question of cases of sudden death. I must first 
be moved. If a case came under my own notice I 


may move myself ; but as a general rule the police 
report first to me. It might be said that I hold a 
greater proportion of inquests than my predecessor ; 
but I have no control over the cases reported to me, 
and you will see from these figures that the total re- 
ports have enormously increased. Burns and scalds, 
generally among children, are due to the fact that the 
tenements are not self-contained tenements. They do 
not contain the conveniences of life, and people have 
to leave their children suddenly exposed for the pur- 
pose of carrying on domestic work, and the result is a 
vast loss of life. With regard to that question, all 
tenements should not alone be self-contained in the 
sense of having a water supply in the room, but all 
fire-places should be provided with moveablefire-guai-ds, 
so that in the necessary absence of the parents, the 
fire-guards should be placed in their position before the 
fire.- 

3801. Would you compel the owner to supply the 
fire-guard ? — Yes, and I would make an injury of the 
fire-guard a criminal offence on the part of the tenant. 

3802. I think you wish to say something to the 
Committee regarding the Yartry water? — Yes. A 
witness recently said that the Yarty water was the 
cause of enteric fever. When I was first appointed 
Medical Officer for the North Dublin Union, I found, 
to my great surprise, that the water supplied there was 
from the canal, and for the first two or three years I 
was constantly plagued with cases of infantile typhoid, 
diarrhoea, and similar others. I moved the Board to 
get the Yartry water supply. Dr. McCabe, who was 
then Local Government Board Inspector, reported in 
the same sense. The Yarti-y Water was introduced with 
an immediate alteration in the condition of things. 
We had, of course, typhoid among the adults also, but 
for the last four years I never had a case of typhoid 
fever arising amongst the adults in the Union at all. 
The Yartry water, instead of being a source of typhoid 
fever-, is one of the best supplies in the world. I have 
often heard it argued that it doesn’t contain lime. Those 
who argue that the absence of lime is bad, don’t under- 
stand the question. It is not from the water you get 
the lime that makes your bones, but from your food. 

3803. You also hold certain views regarding the 
relation between the Liffey and disease 1 — I do, sir. 

I think the Liffey acts in a way that a professional 
man will understand. The general public think that 
the smell from the Liffey causes disease. I don’t 
think it has more than a depressing influence, just as 
a bad smell of any kind has a depressing influence. 
The real evil is that which is about to be remedied, 
namely, that it closes the sewers twice in the twenty- 
four hours, and the gas is forced out through the 
houses, and in that connection I may mention that 
it is a common thing when people leave their houses 
in the summer and go to the seaside, to close up 
their houses. They don’t leave caretakers in them, 
and I have seen myself very grave attacks of dis- 
ease occurring to people who have come back full 
of health. The system of draining into the Liffey is 
the old unscientific, barbarous method of disposing 
of sewage. Not alone is it putting it into the 
wrong place, but also destroying one of the most 
beautiful things in the world — a river. It is in 
defiance of every law, both aesthetic and sanitary. 

3804. That will disappear with the completion of 
the main drainage system? — Yes, with the main 
drainage. My experience both as coroner and 
medical officer makes me believe that a great 
number of cases of tuberculosis are not registered 
as tuberculosis. They are registered under some 
other heading, and the reason of that is that 
amongst the poor there are insurance companies who 
insure the lives of the children at birth, and they 
insure adults as well for small sums, chiefly for 
burial purposes. The agents will take any life what- 
ever without a certificate, and the result is that there 
is a constant deception going on as to the cause of 
death. They know very well that the registration 
of one member of a family or more for tuberculosis 
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•will militate against them, and they make out that it 
is bronchitis. A great number of eases also, which 
are registered as convulsions, are tubercular me- 
ningitis. So that I believe, that even bad as the 
tables are for tuberculosis, they don't fully represent 
all the cases. 

3805. That perhaps is not peculiar to Dublin ? — 
No ; but I think what is peculiar to Dublin, is this 
— I have to go back again to the same subject — that 
the houses of Dublin, these wretched tenement houses 
in Dublin, are saturated with tuberculosis germs. 
Between the time that one tenancy has terminated 
and the next tenancy begins it is an exceptional 
thing to get anything done to them in the way of 
disinfection. I know the Sanitary Authority is now 
bending its efforts to get houses, where deaths from 
tuberculosis occur, disinfected properly ; but that 
movement is only in its infancy. I think there is 
a great necessity for a radical system of disinfection 
after deaths from tuberculosis. You have the 
tenement system aggravating the death rate to a 
very large extent by being the means not alone of 
lowering health generally, but by being the foci 
of tubercular infection, I believe this evil exists in 
Dublin to a greater extent than it does anywhere 
else on account of the crowded conditions which 
exist. "With regard to deaths from drink my 
experience is this: — Dublin has less amusements than 
any other city in the world of the same size. It has no 
amusements for the poor, and the public-house is the 
only meeting-place for the poor. Thoy have no other 
placewherethey can conversein comfort. You must put 
mto competition with the public-house something else 
if you want to prevent drinking. It is idle to blame the 
publicans. I tried very hard, indeed, to trace cases 
of death from drink to the giving of drink by pub- 
licans to persons already obviously under the influence 
of drink, and I have been able to trace clearly only 
one case in which a jury ought to say that the person’s 
death was due to his having been supplied with drink 
by a publican while under the influence of drink. I 
myself, have believed in many cases that that was 
done, hut the evidence was not conclusive. But, as a 
general rule, the evidence goes to show that he was 
not supplied with drink in public-houses, being already 
under the influence of drink. But there was illicit 
drinking going on over the city, and especially in the 
so-called clubs — workmen’s clubs, which are really 
only drinking places of the worst character. I am 
strongly in favour of workmen’s clubs. The work- 
man wants his club more than anyone else, hut it 
ought to be bona fide, and in a city like Dublin, unless 
you supply the people with something to compete 
with the public-house, drink will be constantly a 
factor as a death-producing power, and will keep up 
the high death rate. The people have no place else 
to go to. They cannot introduce their neighbours to 
talk to them in to their wretched dwellings. Their 
whole family life is in one apartment, that becomes 
vitiated before morning. The man’s vitality is 
lowered by the conditions under which he has slept, 
and not unnaturally, he seeks for something that he 
can taste, and he will, unfortunately, take alcohol, 
under the erroneous idea that it will pull him up. 

3806. Have you found an increasing proportion of 
cases in which there has been a relation between 
sudden death and the taking of drink in excess? 
— No. 

3807. Dr. J. "W. Moore. — You acted for several 
years as visiting surgeon to the North Dublin Union ? 
—I did. 

3808. Did you receive complaints of overcrowding ? 
— Yes, of extreme overcrowding. I think there is an 
unduly large proportion of poor in the unions of 
Dublin, and they are the most unsuitable buildings 
that it is possible to imagine for the purpose to 
which they are applied. Theoretically, every person 
who enters the union is there to he in hospital. As 
a master of fact, very large numbers are treated as 
hospital patients, and must be so treated owing to 


their broken-down condition. The unions are terrible 
foci for the diffusion of tuberculosis. When I went 
to the North Union first, there was neither any 
classification of disease, nor was there very much 
chance of being able to classify. I succeeded after a 
good deal of effort in producing a certain classification, 
so far as that I would not allow tubercular cases 
with other cases. But still the overcrowding was so 
great, and I had so many tubercular cases, that they 
had to go into other wards. 

3809. They overflowed ? — Yes. 

3809a. Have you any idea of the cubic space 
allowed for, in fact? — I cannot recall the figures. 
I sent reports again and again to the Board in 
reference to the deficient cubic space. Generally 
speaking, we managed to keep the overcrowding 
down to 300 cubic feet. 

3810. Was it generally under that? — Generally 
speaking we manage to keep it down to that. That I 
regard as utterly insufficient for twentypersons sick and 
lying in bed. 

3811. Are you aware that one-sixth of the deaths 

registered in Dublin occur in the two unions ? I was 

not aware of the exact proportion. But I know that 
under the heads of infantile mortality in the 
unions it is not as high as elsewhere. I thought, 
myself, that it must he higher because it is simply 
enormous, that is for children tinder two. 

3812. What are the causes of death principally 
amongst infants in the workhouses? — I never had 
infants under my care. I never had children under 
two years of age. 

3813. You have stated that since the use of the 
Royal Canal water was discontinued puerile diseases, 
were much less prevalent than before? — Yes, they 
were amongst children of two years and upwards. 
My duties had reference to children from two to. 
seven, and male adults from fourteen upwards. All 
who were within seven and fourteen were in Cabra, 
and those between two and seven were under my 
care — boys only, and male adults above fourteen. 
I, therefore, cannot answer you as to the causes of 
deaths amongst infants. But I understood that most 
numbers of them died from marasmus. 

3814. Is it your opinion that the occupants of the 
tenement houses are very ill-educated as regards the. 
management of their children ? — I think they are. 

3815. Have you met any cases of fatal scalds; 
resulting from children, for instance, going to the 
kettle ? — No ; I have looked over all my records, 
and I cannot find one. I think there was one, but 
1 was not able to find it. The usual history of a 
scald amongst the poor is this. A pot of water is 
taken off the fire where it has been used for cooking 
for the dinner j the child is playing about the floor 
and backs into the pot and sits into it. Another 
common way is that the child makes a grab at the 
table-cloth and spills over itself a cup of hot tea. 
Bums are far more due to the nature of tenement 
houses than scalds. Scalds may occur anywhere. 

3816. Are there many cases of burns due to the 
intemperance of the parents ? — No, not many. You 
may take the history I have given as typical. I 
had a case the other day, and the evidence was 
this : — “ I had no water nearer than the yard, which 
was about ten or fifteen yards away. I left the 
child and his brother in the room. The little one 
was in bed. I cautioned the other to mind him 
while I was away. I was only away while I walked 
the ten yards, and when I got back the infants 
clothes were in flames.” 

3817. Are there many killed by overlaying 1— Not 
many. 

3818. Are those cases attributable to intemperance f 
—Not many. A woman was recently convicted of 
overlaying when she was distinctly drunk. _ Her 
husband was sober and she was very drunk, and he 
jury, on my recommendation, brought a verdict o 
manslaughter against her. 
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3819, I was greatly struck by two points in your 
OTdence, and 1 may state that I thoroughly agree 
nbout them. These points are the danger to heSth 
resulting from the opening in autumn of houses closed 
during the absence of the families from townl- 
2ii g *T O strli ' n S “ample of that. I 
0t tkS s 4"“ res ™ 4116 mirth 
side of the city The family had been three months 
away from the beginning of July. Within a weelt 
■after they came back every child in the family had a 
sore throat, that we generally recognise as hospital 
sore throat. _ I recommended the head of famhy, who 
was greatly insulted by it, to look after his sewerage. 
He said it was as safe as the honour of his wife. But 
I induced him to look after it, and then I found that 
there was no ventilation to sewers. Next year he 
went away m exactly a similar way and shut up his 
house and within a week after they came back every 
one of them had typhoid fever. Then I insisted that 
the sewerage must be bad. The place was ripped up, 
■and it was found that he was living over a death trap. 
The sewage was leaking out from side issues up along 
the walls, and it was a perfect death trap. 

382 ?; a Poetical sanitarian you would recom- 
“ at ' house is occupied again it should 

be ventilated?— Freely ventilated, and fires lighted in 
every room. ° 

3821 The other point is the greater prevalence of 
tuberculosis than the death returns warrant us in 
drawing conclusions about. I am sure that a great 
many convulsions cases are tubercular meningitis. I 

think your observations most valuable? The post- 

mortem ^examinations show that it is tubercular menin- 
gitis Where you cannot find the tubercle in the brain 
70 Loo d ^ ace ^ of mesenteric disease, or lung disease. 

3822, Dr. R. L. Swan. — In your evidence in re- 
ference to the sanitation in tenement houses, you 
.gave very good reasons -why the water supply should 
be self-contained ? — The tenement should be self-con- 
tained, and have a water supply in it. 

., 3823 - Did y ° Ur observafcions go so far as to say 
that the sanitary accommodation should be also self- 
'Contamed ?-Certainly. If you are to have a water- 
oloset it must be under the exclusive use and con- 
trol of one tenant, so that you can make him account- 
able. 

. 3824 - What situation would you advocate ?— ' There 
is no means in the majority of cases of providing them 
under the existing conditions. The only way would 
be by an offset building. This was what was done at 
the North Dublin Union, an off-set being built in 
which a water-closet and bath were placed. That is 
the only way in which it could be done. There ought 

J? e a return - Tbe deeper it is and the 

further away it is the better. 

3825. Supposing that the front' drawingroom was 
■occupied, and also the back drawingroom, what 

■arrangement would you make in such a case 1 You 

have no means of making it then. You must set the 
wo rooms as a single tenement. 

3826. Wouldyou not consider all other things being 
equal that an unclean water-closet inside the four walls 
of the house would be less sanitary than such an erec- 
tion in the yard ? — Certainly. If you are not to have 
them self-contained then you must have them in the 
yard But the yards must be thoroughly recon- 
structed for the purpose. They must be all concreted. . 
fcteps must be taken so as not to allow percolation, and 
ail sanitary precautions must be taken. 

3827. But the chief object in having sanitary 
accommodation apportioned to each tenement occupier 
would be to fix the responsibility?— More than that. 

-i thms: they have a right to it. I think, if you set 
your house to a tenant you have a right to give him 
the means of living in it. As an additional reason, 
you can never make him responsible unless he is in 
sole control of the apparatus. Otherwise you cannot 
to th e responsibility. He would say “ It was not I 
<ucl it at all ; it was somebody else,” and you cannot 
prove that it was he did it. 


38-8. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Supposing 
there was a block tenement could you not make 
the proprietor have a daily inspection and a daily 
• cleansing of those water-closets, and make him respon- 
sible for their condition ?— That even won’t show vou 
who did the damage. 

3829. No matter so long as for Corporation purposes 
there is nothing unsanitary ?— Certainly you can cure 
the unsanitary evil. But the tenement owner will 
say that he cannot go on repairing always. 

3830. You would have to make him attend to that ? 
— I agree that he must take the consequences. I 
would see the property owner protected as well as 
the tenant. 

3831. Looking at the state of things that we are 
face to face with, that we have those houses amongst 
us and the people huddled in them, what I want to 
know is how we can keep them housed in them and 
keep them sanitary ? — Constant inspection is the only 
thing at present; but I don’t think it will be 
effective. 

3832. And the owners responsible? — There ought 
to be means of making them primarily responsible. 
That only cures one of the evils ; it does not cure the 
overcrowding. Not only is there overcrowding, but 
in point of sanitation every tenement house is getting 
worse and worse as time goes on, more and more 
affected with germs. Saturation with germs is almost 
universal, and must go on increasing under present 
conditions. 

3833. Chairman. — Do you think that earth-closets 
could be used for tenement houses l — They could be 
used, but I have always heard it argued that they are 
too expensive. I think they are an ideal sort of 
closet for that purpose. 

3834. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Where 
would you get the earth ?— That is the question. 

3835. Alderman Dowd.— And there would be the 
cost of removal ?— That is a difficidty. But if you 
ask me the question do I approve of it, I certainly 
approve of it. I have heard it argued that the Cor- 
poration itself should not be the owner of tenement 
property. I don’t agree with that. I only see one 
objection, and that is the enormous price the Corpora- 
tion are charged, because they are a public authority, 
for the worthless ground that they take up for the 
purpose of buildings. The community is made to pay 
for its own good. 

3836. If they could get agricultural land the 
conditions would be changed? — Yes, and it would 
cure that evil. Getting land outside the city would 
have the effect of bringing to reason those who have 
land inside the city on cleared areas. 

3837. Are you in favour of closing schools in times 
of epidemic ? — Yes ; when it became an established 
fact, the Sanitary Authority ought to be able to go 
down aud say, “Close your school.” 

3838. Do you know anything about the sanitary 
arrangements in the different day schools? — Not 
generally. I have seen one or two of them, and the 
old schools seem very bad. 

3839. Not sufficient? — Totally insufficient. But I 
cannot speak about them with authority as I don’t 
know of their conditions generally with sufficient 
accuracy. 

3840. As to the cubic space ? — I cannot say 
• anything about that. 

3841. You mentioned something about workmen’s 
clubs. Are you aware that there are a great many 
bogus clubs? — These are what I refer to. 

3842. These are done away with ? — A great number 
of them. I am strongly in favour of workmen’s 
clubs. My point about the bogus club is, that it is 
not a club. It was through my action that steps were 
first taken against them. A man was found hanging 
by the neck, and during the progress of the inquest 
it transpired that he had gone into a public-house 
close by the night before, and had been refused 
drink. He went to another with the same result, 
and his wife, in giving evidence, said that he went 
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down to the club afterwards. On being asked what 
club, she said that anyone could go in there with a 
jug. that the children were standing in rows there 
getting drink and taking it home, that that was 
where her husband had got the drink, and that he 
was not a member of the club at all. I made a 
report to the police, and they immediately took 
action. 

3843. You are aware that there are genuine work- 
men’s clubs 1 — Yes, and some of them are admirably 
managed — such as the one on Merchants’-quay and 
the Foresters’ clubs. 

3844. And the Trades Halil — Yes, and the Trades 
Hall. 

3845. Those are genuine clubs? — Yes, genuine 
clubs, which 1 would like to see multiplied. There is 
constant illicit drinking taking place, not only in 
clubs, but also in shebeens. 

3846. Dr. J. W. Mooee. — As the City Coroner, 
some members of the Committee would be glad to 
hear your opinion as to the Morgue. We have seen 
complaints as to its sanitary or unsanitary condition 
in the newspapers ? — I cannot find language strong 
enough to describe it. It is a disgrace to the city. 
I don’t think the Corporation are responsible. Their 
attention was only called to it since I came into office. 
It is in the most unsanitary condition. It is the 
most unsuitable building you could possibly imagine 
for such a purpose. I understand that the Corpora- 
tion are taking very active steps, indeed, with regard 
to it. I am quite satisfied that the Corporation are 
going to do what is right in the matter. 

3847. You have had reason to complain of its con- 
struction ? — You have a dead body brought in from 
the river after having been in it fifteen or sixteen days, 
or a body found in a tenement house seven or eight 
days after death. The jury are sitting over that. 
The coroner is paid . for going there, but the jury are 
not. The place is simply intolerable. There is no 
means of getting rid of the smell. 

3848. The dead body is in a room underneath the 
Coroner’s Court? — Yes. 

3849. In the same building ? — Under the same 
roof. 

3850. And that post-mortem room ventilates into the 
Coroner’s Court 1 — Yes, and over the entire premises. 
"Very often I have thought that I ought to take a 
room in a public-house, as £ have power to do ; but I 
have not done so. 

3851. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The Public 
Health Committee of the Corporationare looking out 


for a site for a new morgue, and as soon as they get 
it they will build one. 

3852. Witness . — I know that they moved in the 
matter as soon as reports were forthcoming on the 
subject. With regard to deaths from heart disease, 
in a very large number of cases of sudden death it is 
found that where heart disease is the immediate cause 
of death, it is very largely associated with lung 
disease. The existence of unsuspected lung disease 
is very prevalent. A very large proportion of the 
poor are found to be suffering from tubercular disease 
of the lungs, in addition to heart disease. 

3S53. Dr. J. W. Mooee. — I find in the minutes of 
evidence of the Royal Commission of 1879, a report 
as to the operations of the Public Health Committee of' 
the Corporation of Dublin ; and there is this paragraph 
(reading), “Mortuary-house, Morgue, and Coroner’s 
Court. — Up to the year 1871 the only provision for 
receiving remains awaiting inquests, or for making 
post-mortem examinations, was a shod connected with 
a dairy yard. The means for removing such remains 
for interment were defective and disagreeable. In 
that year the Public Health Committee undertook 
the erection of a morgue, mortuary-house, and 
Coroner’s court, at a cost of £1,200. They were 
completed in 1872.” That is the existing establish- 
ment 1 — Yes. 

3854. (Reading) “ The number of remains annually 
deposited in the Morgue has averaged 93”? — The pre- 
sent average is about 200 or 250. With the excep- 
tion of those held in the hospitals, all the inquests 
are held there. 

3854a. (Reading) “ In the accommodation offered 
by this establishment, and in the arrangements made 
for giving effect to its objects, it is considered to be 
inferior to no others in the United Kingdom.” I 
that your opinion ? — I was not Coroner then. It is 
not my opinion now. 

3855. That is the opinion of the Secretary to- 
the Public Health Committee, Mr. James Boyle? — 
Of course, Dr. Moore, there has been a great advance 
since 1 872 in public opinion on these matters. In the 
case of many mortuaries in England, too, public opinion 
was not quite up to the mark. Most of them that I 
visited in London are very new buildings. Theydidn’t 
strike me as being up for more than twenty years. 

3856. From your opinion of the Morgue, are you 
not a striking example of the survival of the fittest? 
— I hope of among the fittest ; but certainly an. 
example of survival. 

The Committee adjourned till the following day. 
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THIETEEN1H DAY. — THURSDAY, MAROH 1st, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT 11 O'CLOCK, A.M. 

Present Charles P. Cotton, Esq., MJnst. c.e„ Oliairmanj the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, r.c.; 
. oore, M.D President Royal College of Physicians, Ireland; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; Theodore Thomson, Esq., M.D., Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq, Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq, Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Dr. Katharine Maguire examined. 


3857. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You are appearing here 
Dr. Maguire, on behalf of the Alexandra Guild Tene- 
ments Company ? — Yes. 

3858. You have something to state in regard to the 
purchase of 7 and 8, Summerhill ? -There is nothin./ 
Teally special to say about the purchase of 7 and £ 
oummerhill, except the fact that we did purchase 
them. We formed our Company about a year and a- 
half ago, with the object of improving some of the 
tenement houses in Dublin. I hand in the prospectus 
{prospectus handed in). Then, about fifteen months 
ago, we purchased 7 and 8, Summerhill. 

3859. The object of the Alexandra Guild Tene- 
ments Company is to provide better sanitary accom- 
modation ?— Not entirely. It was to try to' improve 
the tenement houses, but, uot necessarily to make 
them models ; because we do not believe that they are 
capable of being made into model houses, but they are 
capable of being very much improved. It is with a 
view to improving some of tha tenements that the 
Company was formed. 

3860. Yonr object is to acquire house property and 
to let it out in rooms, and manage it on the system 
that has proved so successful under Miss Octavia Hill 
m Loudon ? — Yes, that is our object, and we have 
been doing that for fifteen months. 

3861. What is the state of repair structurally of 
these houses ?— The structural repair is exceedingly 
good. They were well-built houses, with large rooms. 
The sanitary accommodation is one closet, which was 
at that time accommodating thirteen families. The 
■closet itself, I believe, had been of a fairly good pat- 
tern, but it was in au exceedingly filthy state. The 
drain was fairly good, but it leaked in many places. 
Hie important point about the drainage was, that the 
whole of the drainage of the yards went into the gar- 
den of the adjoining houses, into an old cess-pool, so 
that the soil of the garden was in a most unsanitary 
state, and when we began to put the drains in order we 
were obliged to have this soil removed and the cess- pool 
hlled up. We deliberately made the yard common 
to the two houses, so that the Corporation might be 
abie to prosecute our tenants if they failed— that is, 
it they did not keep the closets in good order. We 
have a certificate from the Sanitary Association for 
the house and the plan of the drains. 

3862. You have spent a considerable sum of money 
on these houses ? — Y es ; we spent on the drainage of 
the two houses a sum of £74. 


3863. You have been in occupation for a period of 
fifteen months ? — Yes ; bun the drainage has not been 
in order for more than about a year, because it took 
time to put the large yard in order. 

3864. What is your general experience of these 
fifteen months? — Our general experience is that it is 
exceedingly difficult to get the tenants to keep the 
sanitary accommodation clean. We have tried the 
experiment, and we cannot say that we are satisfied. 
-A-ny tenant living in a house ought to be liable for 
damage done to the closet. I would like to speak in 


favour of the tenement landlords. Every landlord 
putting out a tenant, for non-payment of rent, say, is 
at the mercy of the tenant for three weeks, and at 
the end of that time we generally find the closets are 
stopped. Some weeks these closeis are kept in 
good order when the tenants are not going out, but that 
is a matter of chance. 

3865. Summerhill is not the only part you have 
extended your work to?— No ; I ought to say that, 
with regard to the cleaning of the houses there, the 
houses were not kept clean, but we have improved 
that very much. We have induced the tenants each 
to beep his or her part of the house clean, and the 
houses are, as a general rule, kept remarkably well. 
We find very little difficulty about that. Then we 
bought three houses in Grenville street, that is off 
Mountjoy-square. 

3866. That is not far from Summerhill ? — No; it is 
in the same district. These houses were well known 
tj the sanitary authorities. The epidemic of small- 
pox began there some years ago. The houses had 
been closed for a short time by the sanitary author- 
ities, and when we took them I could not exuberate 
their condition. 

3867. The sanitary engineer reported on the 
drainage ? — Yes, practically there was no drainage. 

3868. Is his report, a long one 1 — Yes, it is some 
what long. There were fairly good drains to No. 
26 and 27. The drainage ofNo. 27 ran into 26, and 
the drain in 28 was very bad. What was worse than 
the drains was the sanitary accommodation. The 
closets were so bad that you could not tell what pat- 
tern they were, with the exception of one which had 
been apparently of a fairly good pattern. 

3869. Is it the case that these houses had been 

closed for a short time by the sanitary authorities? 

Yes. 

3870. On account of their condition? — Yes. 

3871. They have been re-opened ? — Yes, and 
without any real improvement. I believe some of the 
rooms had been whitewashed. They were quite 
awful when we took possession of them. They were 
very bad houses, and were let to a very poor class of 
tenants. The rents were exceedingly high, excessive 
we thought, and we could not ask the tenants con- 
scientiously to pay them. 

3872. What was the population?— There were ten 
families in each. 

3873. That is thirty families in all?— Yes, and it 
is generally correct to count each family as four 
persons. 

3874. Then these thirty families, would they give 

those three houses a population of about 120 ? Yes ■ 

there must have been quite that. I think those were 
people who took in lodgers. 

3875. How loug have you been in occupation of 
those houses ? — About eight months. They have, I 
think, been really put in order about two months 
The rooms have not been in oruer long, but the 
drainage has. 


2 B 
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3876. Y our management extends back to the 
period when diarrhoea and measles were epidemic 1 — 
Yes. 

3877. Had you many cases? — I do not think so; 
but I do not know that we always heard about the 
cases. However, so far as the experience of the rent 
collectors went, there was not a great deal of sickness. 

I must say that the death rate of the houses in Sum- 
mer-hill was higher than the death rate of the houses 
in Grenville-street. 

3878. Do you keep a record of the cases of death 
occurring amongst your tenants? — Ho ;but I think we 
ought to. We did keep a very good record of the 
Summer-hill cases. Grenville-street tenants have 
only been in a very short time. 

3879. Do you find very great difficulty in keeping 
your houses in order? — yes; we are very anxious 
that it should be understood that we have only started 
a short time, and it is very difficult to counteract the 
habits of a generation in six months. We have no 
right to be discouraged. 

3880. What is the great difficulty ? — The sanitary 
accommodation. If we could get lie closets kept in 
order, I should say the houses are very good indeed. 

3881. Does your Guild take any means to educate 
the tenants in these matters? — No; we do not do 
that, and I hardly know whether we should be the 
right people to do so. I think the children ought 
to be taught that in the schools. I think Dr. 
O'Carroll suggested that in his evidence. I consider 
it would be an improvement if children were taught 
hygiene, because the children do a great deal of 
damage also. 

38t2. You have extensive practice as a physician? 
— Yes ; I have a great deal of' experience of tenement 
houses , because before we selected these houses we 
examined fully one hundred tenement houses, so that 
I have really a considerable knowledge of tenement 
houses in general. 

38-83. I think you are of opinion that the registra- 
tion of these houses in three classes would be enough 1 
—Yes. 

3884. You are aware that is an ancient proposition ? 
— Yes ; but I kuow it is not being carried out. 

3885. It was one of the recommendations of the 
Koyal Commission in 1879? — Yes. It is rather 
disappointing that it has been so long without effect. 

3886. Your proposed classification is tenement 
house fairly good, houses that are capable of being 
made good, and houses altogether unsuitable and 
incapable of being made suitable? — Yes. I t hink 
you will find that these houses naturally fall into 
those three classes. I say houses fairly good, because 
1 think tenement houses are rarely the class of thing 
they ought to he. 

3887. You are of opinion that the last class of 
houses — houses altogether unsuitable and incapable of 
being made suitable — should be closed? — Yes. 

3888. Can you give just one example of such a 
house? — 1 give as an example a house that has no 
yard, There are lots of those bouses in Dublin, 
especially at the comers of the streets. Of course 
they could be made suitable by putting in sanitary 
accommodation in some cases ; but I should be slow 
to do that on a universal scale with Dublin tenement 
houses. 

3889. So far as the property of the Guild is con- 
cerned what is your opinion as to the efficiency of the 
sanitary inspection?— I think it has been efficient so 
far as our own property is concerned, but I am not 
satisfied that it is equally efficient in other parts. 

3890—1 . Why should it be efficient only in your case ? 
— Well, they know we are trying to do something, 
and they want to see what we are doing, and we are 
easily got at and the others cannot be easily got at. 

3892. And your own present observation is? — That 
in a large number of cases the sanitary inspection may 
not be suitably carried out. I can tell you for a 
certain fact of a case where for the last three months 
twenty families have been throwing out their ashes in 


front of the back door because they had no ash-pit. 
The place in the middle of the yard was a morass, and 
was being filled up with the ashes. There is no ash- 
pit since the ash-pit was demolished before Christmas. 
What I believe is, that if there was good sanitary 
inspection, I cannot conceive that it would be possible 
that this should last such a long time. 

8893. Has any complaint been made to the authori- 
ties ? — Not that I am aware of. It is not my business 
to make complaints. 

3894. I do not know about that; I think a 
physician practising in Dublin should do so ? — Y es, per- 
haps I ought ; but it is a rather invidious thing to- 
go into any person’s property for that purpose when 
you are not medical officer of health, and have no 
status. 

3895. Still, a private intimation to Sir Charles- 
Cameron would be attended to ? — I am sure it would : 
hut I was, I must also confess, waiting to see wliat 
would happen. I did not know that it was going on 
for so long. 

3896. Do you think the existing bye-laws with re- 
gard to tenement houses are thoroughly enforced ? — 
No, I do not think they are thoiougbly enforced, 
especially the one about people sleeping and living in 
underground flagged cellars. I know cases where 
families were living in flagged cellars, which is con- 
trary to the present bye-laws. 

3897. Would you abolish underground cellars 
altogether ? — I would if I could ; but I do not think it 
would be practically possible in view of the present 
state of affairs. There are regulations about these 
matters ; but 1 could not say as to the way they are 
carried out. 

3898. You are aware the Public Health authorities 
have been abating the nuisance in these cellar dwellings 
to a very great extent ? — Y es ; but T would not be 
prepared to say that it would be right to close them 
all now, owing to the want of acccmmodation that 
exists for tenements in Dublin. 

3899. You are of opinion that certain alterations 
in the bye-laws are desirable? — Yes. 

3900. On what lines? — Especially tor the pre- 
vention of overcrowding, because tenement landlords 
may accidentally allow overcrowding that they would 
not have if they knew how many people ought to he 
in each room. I think myself the rooms ought to he 
measured and a notice written up as to how many 
people ought to be allowed to lodge and sleep in 
them. 

3901. You also suggest that there should he joint 
responsibility cf tenants for the misuse of the sani- 
tary accommodation and the water supply ? — I think 
so. I notice in Dr. Hooper’s evidence that each 
tenant in Liverpool was made responsible week about 
for the sanitary accommodation. We have been trying 
to do that in Summer- hill with partially good results ; 
but we found it difficult to continue the practice, be- 
cause the tenants in other houses were not doing it. 
It is very difficult to enforce rules in one house when 
all the rest of Dublin is not following similar rules. _ 

3902. You think that to prevent overcrowding it 
would be advisable to have a notice posted in each 


room? — Yes. 

3903. Stating the number of inmates who may 
legally occupy it?— Yes; because it is very difficult 
for a landlord- to know how many occupiers ought to 
occupy the rooms. Even if the notice was torn down, 
I think the landlord would know how many tenants 
should occupy a room, which would have an excellent 


3904. Do you possess a registrable qaalita ioyn 
Public Health under the Medical Act of 18b61— Ho. 

3905. At all events you have devoted a good deal 
of attention to health questions— I have, certaml, . 

„ nn » i , i lies lareelv amongst 


children? — Yes. . . vii,. 

3907. Have you formed any opinion as to me 
relative proportion of air-space that children would 
rejoin tenement houses !-I have not formed any 
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very definite opinion, but I think the proportion 
allowed is very low. I should think children ought 
to be allowed a larger proportion than is laid down 
under the proposed bye-laws. 

3908. The bye-laws provide for children under ten 
.years of age only half the cubic space allowed to 
adults 1 — Yes. J think that is a mistake. Infants in 
tenement houses never count — the people will tell 
you that. If you ever remonstrate when you find 
that the family is larger than you were informed by 
your incoming tenants, they will tell you “ the infant 
does not count,” and, I suppose it is very' often in 
this way that the air space is diminished. 

3909. With regard to complaining to the sanitary 
•authorities about nuisances, you could do that in the 
course of your daily practice. I find section 121 of 
the Public Health (Ireland) Act bears on the ques- 
tion : — “ Complaint may he made to a justice of the 
•existence of a nuisance under this Act on any 
premises within the district of any sanitary authority 
by any person aggrieved thereby, or by any in- 
habitant of such district ” 2 — But in many instances 
jou might not be in the district. One may not live 
in it. 

3910. You ai-e living within the district of the 
Sanitary Authority of the city of Dublin 1 — I did not 
know that. I should like to say something about ash- 
bins, too. The first difficulty in our houses is that 
ash-bins are not cleared every day. We find it very 
difficult to prevent the inhabitants from throwing 
improper substances into the ash-pit. It is suggested 
that to counteract that each family should have an 
■ash-bin of their own. I think that would he a very 
valuable thing, if it could be carried out — if the land- 
lord, instead of providing one or two large ash-bins, 
had to provide small ash-bins for each family, it would 
be more suitable and prevent a great deal of destruc- 
tion. 

3911. You think there should be separate ash-bins 
for each family ? — Yes. 

3912. And that these ash-bins should be emptied 
•daily 1 — Yes. At first it would give some trouble ; 
but, I think, it would be quite worth it in the end. 

3913. You also think it would fix the responsibility 
of keeping them clean on the heads of each family? — 
Yes ; each ash-bin should be numbered according to 
the room, and there would be really no difficulty 
then. 

3914. I think, Dr. Maguire, with regard to some 
■dwellings you are probably referring, not to the bye- 
laws of the Corportaion, but to the Act itself? — Yes. 

3915. Section 82 says “ It shall not be lawful to 
let or occupy or suffer to be occupied separately as a 
dwelling any cellar (including for the purposes of this 
Act in that expression any vault or under-ground 
room), built or rebuilt, after the passing of this Act, 
or which is not lawfully so let or occupied at the time 
of the passing of the Act ?” — There are rules about it, 
■and the Corporation does not always enforce these 
rules. We know that from experience. 

3916. Dr. T. Thomson.— Cellar dwellings are per- 
missible under certain circumstances? — Yes; but 
•cellars are allowed in Dublin which are not permissible. 
I know one which is allowed with a covered area. 

3917. Can you give us actual illustrations? — May I 
mention the name of the street. 

3918. Yes?— Well, 50, Rutland-street. The worst 
houses in Dublin are on the north side. Rutland- 
street is bad in many ways ; hut part of it — the Cor- 
poration buildings — is very good indeed. 

3919. You have told us that you think there would 
be a great advantage to these tenement houses in each 
family having an ash-bin ? — Yes. 

3920. Which could be ear-marked? — Yes; it 
could be numbered quite easily. 

3921. Suppose you had to deal with tenement 
houses, tenanted by sixteen families — that number is 
found not unfrequently 1 — Ten is quite the average 
number. There are some houses with sixteen 
families. 


3922. Don’t you think that the daily removal of the 
contents of these sixteen ash-bins would be a very serious 
undertaking for the authorities? — Yes; and I have 
suggested that it would be as well to have one large one, 
into which they should be subsequently emptied. 

3923. Who would undertake that ? — The tenants. 

If the tenants emptied their ash-bins into one large 
one it would be checked, because the inspectors could 
look at the bucket before it was brought down, and 
see that that was done. 

3624. Does that imply that the tenants should bring 
their ash-bins down at the time the sanitary officers 
came?— Yes. The tenants should know beforehand 
what time the officers would come, and then they 
could bring down the buckets. Every tenant has to 
do so at present. 

3925. But not in the presence of the sanitary 
officer? — You could not do that. I do not mean that 
the sanitary officer could see the bucket and the 
refuse in it. All sorts of debris are thrown into these 
buckets. Then people do not get up before 10 o’clock, 
and they have no ashes before 12. It is quite right 
that the buckets should be emptied early in the day ; 
but I think you will find that these ashes are the 
ashes of the day before, and that the fresh supply 
would be kept until the following day. At present 
many of the tenants have no buckets intended for 
ashes alone, and they carry down their ashes, and rinse 
the bucket and bring up water in it, which is a frequent 
cause of disease. They invariably put improper sub- 
stances in their ashes, which is a most dangerous 
practice. It would be a trifling expense to the land- 
lord to have separate ash-bins. 

3926. What views do you hold about the amount 
of sanitary conveniences at present provided in these 
tenement houses?— I think that there is sufficient if 
they were better kept; but I do not know that the 
increase of the amount of sanitary accommodation 
ivould make them better kept. We have not found 
that where there was a considerable number of closets 
they were necessarily cleaner than where there was 
one or two. We find that where the accommodation 
is very bad it demoralises the people, and they do 
not know how to appreciate good accommodation. 
That is the difficulty with our houses. We have very 
good accommodation, but small; but still it is good as 
far as it goes but people unused to good closets do 
not know how to treat them. Where we get a family 
out of a house where the sanitary accommodation was 
exceedingly bad, 'I should hardly expect that those 
people would, in a short time, find out how to treat 
good closets ; but I do not know that increasing the 
closets for every twelve people would be at all 
suitable. 

3927. You think that the water-closets should he 
in the yard ? — I think if they are kept as they are 
they should be in the yard If they were well kept 
it would be different. As they are kept at present 
it would be exceedingly dangerous to health. 

3928. One witness suggested that a sort of annexe 
should be put up, and that for each Hoor there should 
be a separate closet, or one for each family on the 
floor ? — I think that would be very good if it could 
be done ; but it would drive a large number of the 
landlords bankrupt to provide that accommodation. 

3929. What is your experience of the condition of 
tenement houses ? —In some houses one rule is enforced 
that each tenant should keep his own part of the 
house clean. In some they are, in others they are 
not. In the houses visited the stairs of some were 
fairlv clean, but we had very lai'ge accumulations of 
rubbish of the most offensive character in the base- 
ment. In Grenville-street the smell was so bad that 
if you passed the hall door you could feel it quite 
distinctly. We were told that this was due to the 
habits of the tenants; but we found that was not true, 
because as soon as the yard and the basement were 
cleaned the smell disappeared, although the tenants 
were no cleaner. 

2 B 2 
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3930. Is your experience of the habits of the ten- 
ants variable? — Yes, it is ; it varies very much, and we 
allow for it. 

3931. How do you allow for it? — If we find the 
place is not clean the way we manage, living as we do 
on friendly terms with our tenants, is this — we say we 
are sorry and hope it will be better next time, and 
when the next time comes it will be better. We have 
no power to make them keep their rooms clean. 

3932. Then you find that they are teachable ? — Yes, 
decidedly. I think they would obey orders if uni- 
versally enforced, but we find it impossible to make 
laws for bouses that are not enforced in the city, 
especially in relation to the water-closets. We lost 
our best tenant because her husband did not like her 
to take her week in turn in keeping these matters in 
repair. The other tenants made fun of her and her 
husband would not stand it. With regard to the 
yard, I arranged it so that the Corporation should be 
able to come down on those who did not keep the closets 
in good order. At the same I think it is rather hard 
that our tenants should be prosecuted when all the 
rest of Dublin are left practically unprosecuted. 

3933. Dr. Moore. — Your houses are in the fierce 
light that beats upon the throne? — Yes, we quite feel 
that. I think it is important that the Corporation 
should back up people trying to effect an improvement. 

3934. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Is not the 
Corporation backing them up by seeing that the tenants 
are doing their work ?— Yes, but it would be better if 
they did the same thing to others. 

3935. I presume the Corporation rules are ap- 
plicable to all the city ?-• Other tenants should be 
prosecuted as well as ours. 

3936. Do you think the Corporation , without cause, 
prosecutes your tenants ? — No ; but the Corporation 
ought to prosecute, or at least they ought to get 
powers to prosecute, all who do not keep their places 
in proper order. They cannot prosecute tenants of 
single houses, but they ought to be able to do so. I 
am not in any way blaming the Corporation, except 
hi so far as they do not prosecute others. 

3937 . The officials of the Corporation thought they 
were assisting you? — Yes, and we are quite anxious 
that they should. In fact we arranged the yard de- 
liberately so that they could prosecute ; but we know 
it is a hardship that our tenants should be prosecuted 
and that the others aie not. 

3938. If one set of tenants is ' prosecuted and 
another is not [ think it is a hardship ? — It is, cer- 
tainly. In fact, for instance, the Grenville-street 
tenants keep their closets quite as dirty ; but they 
cannot be prosecuted because we did not make the 
yards common. 

3939. Alderman Dowd. — You had considerable diffi- 
culty with the tenants there when you asked the Corpora- 
tion to prosecute them ? — W e did not ask the Cor- 
poration to prosecute, but we made the accommoda- 
tion so that they could. 

3940. Do you know Miss Bagley? — Yes. 

3941. Did she ask the Secretary of the Public 
Health Committee to prosecute those tenants? — Not 
that I am aware of. 

3942. I will read this letter : — 

“ October 16th, 1899. 

“Sib, — J shall feel much obliged by your 
sending an inspector to remonstrate, and, if 
necessary, to prosecute the tenants of the houses 
Nos. 7 and 8, Summer-hill, for the dirty state in 
which they keep the two closets and the yard of 
No. 8, which the two houses have in common. 


I am the house rent collector of those houses for 
the Alexandra Guild Tenements Co., Ltd., and 
I have done my best to induce the tenants to 
keep them clean, but they were in a filthy state, 
to-day. I do not think the Corporation supply 
the buckets often enough. 

“ Yours truly, 

“Mart Bagley." 

I did not know that that letter was written. 

3943. You do not deny that they are not properly 
kept? — Yes ; it is my fault that they are prosecuted, 
for T arranged the sanitary accommodation so that, 
they could, but I think it is a hardship. 

3944. But you think they ought to be? — Yes ; but 
I think others should be prosecuted also. 1 do not 
think it improper to prosecute, but I think others 
should be prosecuted also. 

3945. I am glad to see. that you bear testimony to 
their teachability ?— Yes ; I think the tenants could 
be very much improved ; but, of course, I think it 
will be very difficult, because they have been going 
on for generations without their sanitary accommo- 
dations. 

394G. Generations ago there were no sanitary 
accommodations ? — That is so. That is the reason 
why I suggest that children should be taught some- 
thing about those matters in the schools ; many of the 
adults are very difficult to deal with in all these 
things. 

3947. Dr. J. W. Moobe. — Do you require a refer- 
ence from your tenants ? — Y es ; but we have a number 
of tenants that were in the houses originally, and we 
have not altered them. 

3948. They remained on ? — A good proportion of 
them remained on. 

3949. That looks as if they were satisfied with the 
present state of things ? — Yes. We dil not lose any 
tenants by the prosecution ; but we did lose tenants 
by trying to keep the sanitary accommodation clean. 

3950. Your supervision is not exclusively philan- 
thropic ? — No; we hope to make it pay, and we 
would lay great stress on that. If it was felt that it 
could be made to pay the tenement landlord would 
improve very much. I would be sorry to make it 
entirely philanthropic. 

3951. Your experience of this property is that this 
sort of thing — improving tenement houses in Dublin — 
could be made a financial success ? — I believe it could. 

3952. With regard to the class of tenants that 
occupy your houses it would naturally be very difficult 
for these poor people to produce the references you 
require ? — If people cannot produce references it 
means that they are very badly-conducted people ;. 
you can always get references with well-conducted 
people. 

3953. Prom the parish priest? — We never get 
references from clergymen ; we get them from the 
former landlord or their employers. If they have not 
got ii ferences from their landlords it means that they 
have not paid the rent for some time, but if they can 
give an excuse we take it. 

3954. Yesterday Dr. Kenny seemed to be of 
opinion that there was a very great immigration of 
labourers from the country. Can you imagine a case- 
like that ? — We have had no application from people 
of that kind, and in some cases such applications have 
not been bona fide. To prevent overcrowding we 
have forms to be filled up, staring the exact number of 
persons who intend to live in a room. 

Witness then withdrew. 
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Dr. Lumsden examined. 


3955. Dr. T. Thomson— Y ou are a Doctor of 
Medicine, Dr. Lumsden ? — Yes. 

3956. And Physician to Mercer’s Hospital?— Yes. 

3957. And Chief Medical Officer of Guinness’s 
Brewery ? — Yes. 

3958. Yon wish to lay before the Committee cer- 
tain statistics with regard to the health of Guinness’s 
employes ? — Yes. 

3959. Will you tell us what they are?— I really 
have not very much to say to you. In the first place 
I might just mention the number of people employed 
by Guinness and Co. Roughly speaking, there are 
between 2,000 and 3,000 — to be quite accurate, 2,600 

including labourers, tradesmen, and clerks. The 
labourers and tradesmen are about 1,900 ; coopers, 
250 ; clerical staff, 450. Altogether there are depen- 
dent on the firm between 9,000 and 10,000 people, 
that is including families, there are generally three to 
the family, two-thirds of the men being married. 
As regards the distribution of their residences — 
Firstly, there is the Belview buildings entirely occu- 
pied by the employes and owned by the firm ; there 
are about 70 rooms, and they are inhabited by about 
300 people. The majority of them however live in 
the Artisans’ dwellings and cottages, Rialto buildings, 
and cottages about Pimlico and the Coombe, Bow-lane 
buildings, Benburb-street buildings, and the buildings 
on the north side, near the Infirmary-road. There 
are also quite a number of people living in the tene- 
ment houses, I am sorry to say; but I am' trving to 
discourage that as far as possible. The time lost 
through illness and the classification of diseases is 
shown in the first return I gave in which deals with 
the labourers. The second return deals with the mor- 
tality amongst the labourers, tradesmen, and pension- 
er’s, and you will see that our avevage is considerably 
less than that mentioned in the Registrar-General's 
report. 

- *3960. Right B on. Alderman Meade. — W hatdo you 
mean by pensioners ?— There are 354 pensioners — 113 
male and 241 female — I have included them in this 
total. 

3961. Dr. T. Thomson. — What do you mean by 
labourers ? — The labourers are men who are not 
tradesmen. 

3962. What are tradesmen ? — Tradesmen are 
tradesmen. 

3963. But what sort of tradesmen? — Fitters, car- 
penters, plumbers, electricians, &c. 

3964. And coopei-s, T suppose?— No, coopers do not 
count as tradesmen, and I personally have nothing to 
say about them. 

3965. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — A re they 
many ? — About 250. The tradesmen are fitters, car- 
penters, masons, tinsmiths, electricians, &c. 

3966. Dr. T. Thomson. — W hat do the labourers 
do ? — They do all the work practically, except the 
expert work. All men employed by the firm, except 
tradesmen, are labourers, and the tradesmen are as I 
have already told you. 

3967. Right Hon, Alderman Meade. — W hat is 
the number of the tradesmen ? — About 200, I should 
say. This return deals with the years 1892 to 1S98. I 
am sorry I have not last year’sreturn. The average par- 
entage of full time lost per annum is 3T2 per man. 
The average number of days lost per man, out of the 
total number of working days, which, roughly speak- 
ing, is about 305, is 9 -78 ; that is S£ clays lost per 
man — labourer and tradesmen in the year through 
sickness. 

3968. This classification allows for the holidays 
given by the firm ?— Yes. 

3969. You allow four holidays ? — Yes. 

3970. That would give yon about 306 working days 
to the year ? — Yes, and the average number of days lost 
per man out of that is 9^. In the case of the clerks, 
less than seven days are lost per man in the year ; 
and the average percentage of full time lost is 2’42. 


The average mortality for the years 1891 to 1895 is 
1-566 per cent., or 15 per 1,000. The Registrar- 
General’s returns are higher. The average percentage 
from 1878 to 1898 was 20 per 1,000, or 2-015 per 
cent. So that within the last few years the mor- 
tality per cent, is very much less than it was. 

3971. Dr J. W. Moore. — Is it not still further 
diminished in your total comparison with the Registrar- 
General’s return ?— Yes, it is. The last return shows 
that for the four years, 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895, 
the average mortality is 1-014, in comparison with 
the Registrar-General's return of 1-559. I should 
say, however, that this annual mortality refers to cases 
between the ages of twenty and forty. The Registrar- 
General ’s returns include men and women, and the 
vicinity districts as well as the city. The occupations 
included in the returns are food supply trades, other 
trades, etc, draymen, vanmen, hawkers, porters, 
labourei-s, &c. 

3972. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do yon consider that a 
fair standard of comparison?— No, not altogether; 
I have frequently endeavoured to compare our returns 
with others, and I find it very hard to get any returns 
that are really of very much use in that l-espect. 

3973. Your standard of comparison is entirely 
favourable to your own institution, because the occu- 
pations on which the Registrar-General makes his 
calculations include a much lower class than any you 
have got in your brewery. Among “ labourers ” the 
Registrar-General’s returns include much of the very 
poorest of the population ? — Quite so ; but that is 
discovered when the difference is so great. 

3974. But you have to bear in mind that there is 
nothing that may be so misleading as statistics ? — I 
know that. As regards the high death rate in 1899, 
in my experience it was largely clue to the outbreak 
of broncho-pneumonia after measles, and cholerine in 
children during the summer months, the influenza 
complications and tuberculosis. Indeed, I might 
have put tuberculosis at the top of the list. 

3975. Do you mean that tuberculosis was unusually 
prevalent in 1899? — No; but it has been in my 
experience, greatly on the increase. The death 
rate from phthisis and tubercular affections in the 
brewery is appallingly high. Of course I have some 
dispensary experience at Mercer’s Hospital ; but in 
comparison to the number of cases in the brewery it 
is small. I am also, to a certain extent, in touch 
with the people in the neighbourhood ; I do not mean 
to say that we have more cases of tubercular disease 
relatively, but I mean that tuberculosis is very preva- 
lent, and I am sorry to say my impression is that it is. 
on the increase in Dublin. 

3976. Do you consider that the amount of tuber- 
culosis amongst the classes you are alluding to is 
higher than the amount of tuberculosis amongst persons 
of the same age over the whole of Dublin ? — No, no ; 1 
should think it is abou t the same. I consider the 
returns of our employes in all other respects are very 
satisfactory. If 1 could give you the returns in con- 
nection with their families I do not think they should 
be much better than the returns all over the city. I 
was recently looking over some old blocks of death 
certificates and the number of cases in which certifi- 
cates of death from phthisis was given within the 
last six months has been very great. 

3977. Have you compared the death rate among 
your employes wiili that of similar institutions — with 
such breweries as Bass’s at Burton? — No; I have 
never had an opportunity of comparingthem with other 
breweries. I have tried to compare them with 
Harland and Wolff's. I wrote to them, and I have 
tried several breweries, but I have not been able 
to get any comparable figures. 

3978. Were they afraid you would turn them to 
some evil use ? — I do not know, but I was quite pre- 
pared to let them have my figures in return. I also 
found that tuberculosis is relatively higher in the 
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tenements. I think there is move urgent need for 
the isolation of incurable consumptives, as such cases 
are not suitable for the wards of a general hospital 
and cannot be got into consumptive institutions. 
They should be isolated, as otherwise they become 
centres of infection to the surrounding neighbourhood. 
I would rather favour the direct notification of 
phthisis and, failing that, I certainly think compulsory 
disinfection of the premises and bedding, &c., after a 
death from phthisis. Many of the old tenement 
houses in my experience are filthy, overcrowded and 
reeking with disease and infection of phthisis largely. 
I could tell you of cases where a patient died of pul- 
monary tuberculosis, and in a few months a family in 
perfect health with no family history whatever as 
regards the disease, came to live there, and after a 
short time one of them contracted tuberculosis and 
died, and a second one developed the disease and 
died, and I think auother died also. The infection 
was produced very probably from the expectoration 
of the former tenant left ‘behind, which in time in- 
fected the new tenants. 

3979. What do you suggest as a remedy for that 1 
— Pull down the houses. I do not know that any- 
thing else can be done in most cases, except to raze 
them to the ground, because I think they are all 
saturated with the disease. 

3980. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Supposing 
•a case of tuberculosis broke out in artisans’ dwellings 

and patients died what would you do then, you can 
not pull down houses built within tlie last few years? 
— I refer to the very old houses. 


3990. Alderman Dowd. — And the Tramway- 
Company are prepared to run workmen’s trams if 
the dwellings were erected outside the city. 

3991. Witness. — Which is the ideal thing if 
brought about. 

3992. Alderman Dowd. — But the fact that this 
agiiation arose, does it not show that there is a strong 
feeling that the present state of things should not 
exist ! — It may be, but if houses erected far outside the 
city became popular with the men I should be agree- 
ably surprised. 

3993. Dr. J. W. Moore. — What class of houses 
should be erected ? — I think the cottages are the 
ideal thing. The best amongst the larger artisans’ 
dwellings which I know are, I think, Guinness’s Trust, 
in Bride-street. I do not like the Rialto buildings at 
all, nor Belview buildings. 

3994. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Do you think 
it possible to erect houses on the South Circular- 
road. How many people do you think it would be 
possible to have on the available land there ? — I do not 
know what land is available. I said that the houses 
should be erected there if practicable. 

3995. We have heard of large quantities of land 
available within the city other than the South 
Circular-road ; I would be very anxious to know what 
it is?— I have heard of Raheny, which, of course, is 
outside the city. There may be other places ; but, as 
I say, if they are far from the men’s work they will 
not be largely availed of, I fear. 

3996 Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — We heard 
here of ground in the north-west of the city, out in 


3981. That is old dilapidated houses? — Yes. 

3982. Dr. T. Thomson. — You do not extend your 
remarks to all tenement houses? — No, many of the 
existing ones might be improved — I refer to the very 
rotten ones. The ones that I know best are near the 
river, about Bridgefoot-street, Marrowbone-lane, 
Meath-street, and Francis-street ; but, as I have said, 
the majority of our people live in artisans’ dwellings. 

I would favour, if possible, the erection of artisans 

• dwellings in the neighbourhood of the South Circular- 
road. It has been discussed from time to time the 
possibility of such dwellings being put up some miles 
nut. say, at Raheny, or some distance away in the 
..country. It was put forward that if there was a tram 
the working man would be prepared to pay his penny. 

I think they would be prepared if these dwellings 
were situated a reasonable distance away from the 
work, about a mile — but I think a great number of 
them would object to go a great distance away from 
their work, in other words they would be rather 
inclined to take rooms as near as possible to their 
work sooner than live at a great distance. 

3983. Do you limit the distance to a mile ? — About 
a mile. 

3981. With a tram service a mile would mean very 
little? — Yes. I do not think many of them would 
take the tram. 

3985. Not if there were special trams put on? — 
Perhaps, but I do not think they would go any very 
great distance. 

3986. Do Irish operatives differ from English opera- 
tives in that respect ?— The English operative prefers 
to he near his work, but large numbers generally 
avail themselves of the workmen’s trains. 

3987 Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — But they 
never had those trains here ? — Quite so j but I think 
myself they would, even with these cars, prefer to be 
within a mile from their work, and therefore would 
take these filthy tenements, if they were available, 
sooner than live at a distance. 

3988. Alderman Dowd. — Are you aware that the 
representatives of the working classes have been 
agitating for dwellings outside the city ? — I am very 
glad to hear it. 

3989. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — The Tram- 
way Company run a number of workmen’s trams, but 
they are utterly insignificent, utterly out of pro- 
portion to what should be. 


Cabra direction. 

3997. Alderman Dowd. — Are you aware that in 
Belfast where the houses are built for the working 
classes the men rush into them even when two or 
-three miles out? — I did not hear that. Now as 
regards the scavenging of the back streets, I may 
say that although some witnesses here stated that the 
dust-bins were emptied about 10.30 or ll o’clock in 
the morning, I have seen them emptifid as late as 
between 11 and 12 o’clock about the regions of 
Meath-street, for instance. 

3998 Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— I think the 

evidence was that the work had been ? — My 

evidence is beyond all doubt. I have seen the ash-bins 
being emptied after 1 1 o’clock. They are often without 
lids and with holes in the sides. They often contain 
human filth, vegetable matter, pieces of meat, bones, &c., 
and I have seen them emptied into uncovered carts, the 
contents of which were flying all over the streets in 
windy weather. I have seen and heard of tubercular 
sputum being emptied into dust-bins ; many of them 
get broken down, and when they do they should be 
done away with and new ones put in their places. I 
have seen some of them with the lids ofl on a windy 
day and the contents flying all over the place. I was 
the other day opposite the Gaiety Theatre, between 
10 and 10.30 a.m., and I saw a cart with no cover, 
and heaped up with stuff about a foot over the edge 
of the top, and into this dust-bin contents was being 
emptied. It was rather windy, and the stuff was 
flying all over the place. I think those carts should 
be covered up. . . 

3999. The Corporation have found considerate 
difficulty in covering the bins, because tbe lids are 
broken off?— Yes. I can quite appreciate that. 

The practice is not always the same ; but 1 have 
seen those things knocked about on the stree 
in a most scandalous fashion. As regards the milk 
supply, I have very constantly pointed out the great 
difficulty it is in the poorer quarters in obtaining a, 
good supply, and although I have n< ? fc aD .f y ^ 
it, I have frequently tested it, and it both smelt and 
tasted foul. The presence of so many dames in bac 
streets, where often the milk is exposed “ 

large basins, cannot but he attended with great risk 

to the consumer. , ;lk . • 

4000. Dr. T. Thomson— You say that the imik n 
unpleasant to taste and smell. What is that tarte 
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or smell due to ? — It is a rather disagreeable taste 
— sour, and distinctly unpleasant and sometimes 
offensive. 

4001. How offensive. Is it a smell as if the milk 
■were putrefying 1 —I should say the tendency was 
that way— disagreeable, putrefactive. 

4002. Did you call the attention of the Sanitary 
Authority, who have control of milk supply, to its 
condition ? — I never have. Milk is a frequent cause 
of infantile diarrhoea and enteritis in the summer 
months. I would favour the abolition of many of the 
small city dairies. Sterilization, if practical, would be 
of great benefit. Universal and compulsory steriliz- 
ation especially in summer would be the ideal, 
condition, if it could be brought about. I saw last 
summer in Paris a system that struck me as being 
more or less ideal. Sterilized milk was sold in hermeti- 
cally-sealed bottles, of one or two pints each, and by 
an ingenious device the cork was kept in position 
by atmospheric pressure, and when released the 
milk could be used as required, instead of being put 
into bowls. 

4003. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — T hey have 
stoppered bottles for milk there, but I did not knowthat 
they were sterilized ? — They said they were. I went 
into another daily near the Eiffel Tower, and they 
said the milk there was sterilized also. 

4004. Dr. T. Thomson. — Y ou suggest compulsory 
sterilization of milk. Who do you suggest should 
undertake it ? — I do not say compulsory ; but I say 
that is the ideal condition of affairs, if it could be 
brought about. I don’t think the time has come when 
compulsion can be used — rather endeavourto educate 
the public first. 

4005. Do you suggest that the sanitary authorities 
should set the example 1 — No ; I do not say so. I 
think if the dairies should show the way, and that 
all the milk supplied, especially by the larger dairies, 
who have better means of dealing in a scientific way 
with the milk, dealt with it in this way it would 
be a good example. 

4006. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — T hat is a 
vexed question ? — Yes; but there is a great deal of 
disease brought about amongst children which this 
bad milk gives rise to, causing a number of deaths. 

4007. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Y ou are in favour of 
notification of pulmonary consuvqption? — Yes. 

4008. And you say that, failing the carrying into 
effect of notification, the compulsory disinfection of 
bedding, etc., after death from pulmonary consump- 
tion should be insisted upon ? — Y es. 

4009. What machinery do you propose to employ 
to obtain evidence of these deaths ? — I should make 
it a notifiable disease. 

4010. Following infection? — Well, I think that 
would have to be done by the medical officers — that 
is, dispensary medical officers — reporting cases to the 
Superintendent Medical'Officer of Health. 

4011. Would it not be possible for you to report to 
the sanitary authorities every case that occurred from 
pulmonaiy consumption? — Most certainly, and I 
would gladly do so. 

4012. And you will do so to carry into effect your 
convictions ? — Yes. I have not done so in the past, 
as I did not wish to interfere ; but most certainly, if 
Sir Charles Cameron wishes it, I will report all such 
cases in future. 

4013. T think I can speak for Sir Charles Cameron, 
that if he gets a notification from you that a death 
has occurred from pulmonary consumption, that he 
will have the place disinfected? 

Sir Charles Cameron . — We always disinfect when- 
ever we hear of a case. 

4014. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Y our experience, as a 
physician of Mercer’s Hospital, and as chief medical 
officer of Guinness’s Brewery, is that there are a 
large number of tenement houses that ought to be 
abolished ? — Undoubtedly. 

4015. That they are nests of infectious affections? 
— Yes. 


4016. And especially pulmonaiy consumption ? — . 
Yes. 

4017. With regard to the housing of the artisans, 
will you just look at the map on the wall. Do you 
see the districts coloured yellow ? — Yes. 

4018. They are not within the city boundary — 
one on the north-west and the other on the south- 
west. Do you think those would be suitable dis- 
tricts for the housing of the Dublin labourers ? — Is 
that Cabra ? 

4019. Cabra is on the north and Crumlin on the 
south? — I do. 

4020. And the distance of Crumlin from your 
great brewery would not be a mile ? — Crumlin town ? 

4031. No, to the near end of the district ? — It is not. 

4022. And the farthest point of Crumlin is within 
two miles of your brewery ? — Yes ; I thiuk it is about 
that. 

4023. If the Corporation wanted to extend their 
boundaries would not that be the direction in which 
they might very well do so. That is No Man’s Land ? 
— Yes ; I think so. 

4024. Those two great patches seem, as it were, to 
belong to Dublin? — I spoke about the district of 
Raheny. 

4025. That is a long way off. Now, with regard to 
the condition of the milk in the city daii*ies, have you 
noticed that in some the top of the milk pails are 
very often covered with flies ? — Yes, very often. 

4026. Are you of opinion that these flies may- 
possibly be carriers of infection into these milk pails ? 
— Certainly. 

4027. Is there anything to prevent these flies from . 
coming from cases of small-pox or scarlatina, and 
taking a drink there ? — No, nothing. 

4028. You are aware medical opinion is leading in 
that direction ? — Yes . 

4029. That is the conveyance of disease by means 
of the common fly ? — Yes. 

4030. In the evidence laid before us some days ago 
by Rev. Gilbert Mahaffy, he stated that men 
employed in the production of liquor suffer tremen- 
dously from the trade in which they are engaged. Is 
that your experience ? — No, quite the reverse. 

4031. Or opinion ? — It is not; I regard the brewery- 
men, as a class, satisfactory in that respect. 

4032. He says that the average age at death of' 
men employed in the trade, and in some Irish 
brewer ies not the least generous, with a well-equipped 
dispensary for sick relief in time of sickness — that in 
these breweries the average age at death is forty. Do 
your statistics bear out that? — Roughly speaking, 
about that ; but I have no statistics by me as regards 
that point. 

4033. You will agree with him that that is a very 
admirable description of Guinness’s Brewery ? — Yes. 

4034. You have all those appliances? — Yes; I 
might mention the attendances at my dispensary last 
year were 29,000 — that is including females ; pre- 
scriptions compounded, 33,000 ; visits paid, about 
3,000 at their homes. 

4035. Your employes are very well looked after ? 
— Yes, extremely liberally treated. 

4036. Rev. Gilbert Mahaffy also says that the 
number of cases of disease in respiratory and digestive 
organs is much greater in men engaged in this trade 
than among ordinary workingmen. Do you think 
that is right ? — The number of cases of phthisis even 
amongst workingmen is very great, but that is not 
my experience. 

4037. There is another point I believe — employes 
in your brewery are allowed a certain quantity of 
porter per day ? — Yes, two pints each, and in lieu 
of that they can get scrips, which means a penny a 
day. For those scrips, which are each equal to two 
pints of stout, they can get goods at the Oo-opex-a- 
cive Stores. The firm is extremely particular about 
alcoholism. 

403S. Is it your experience that the scrips are 
extensively availed of ?—Yes, and increasingly so. 
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4039. You are of opinion that it would be desirable 
that the men availed of those scrips rather than 
take the allowance of stout? — Yes, and they are 
encouraged to do so, as far as possible. 

4040. Do you find amongst your employes erroneous 
views, as, for instance, that alcohol gives warmth ? — 
I do not think so. 

4041. You do not find the employes drinking in 
order to make themselves warm ? — No. 

4042. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You said 
you had experience of the difficulty of getting work- 
ingmen to go into houses far from their work— that 
they preferred to go into an unsanitary house near 
at hand rather than a sanitary house far away. Now, 
Crumlin is nob far from your brewery ; but do you 
think that a large number of men employed at the 
mouth of the river would like to go to Crumlin or 
to the north-west?— There are some that might. 


4043. Do you think that Crumlin district would 
suit your brewery ? — Yes, admirably. 

4044. It would not suit other parts of the city ? 

No, perhaps not. The south side for instance. 

4045. If there was an extension you would like 
it to be an extension that ran from the centre of the 
city? — Yes. 

4046. Dr. J. W. Moore. — But surely you are 
aware the other districts are densely inhabited ? — 
Yes. 

4047. Cabra is not far from the brewery?— No, 
not very far. Cabra would suit people who at present 
are residing on the north side of the river. 

4048. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I think you 
consider two or three miles a maximum distance ? — 
Yes, one or two. 

Witness then withdrew. 


Councillor Kelly examined. 


4049. Chairman. — You wish to give evidence, Mr. 
Kelly, as to tenement houses in the city, and the 
condition in which the poor live 1 — Y es, I should like 
it to be understood that I have lived for the best por- 
tion of my life — 1 may say nearly all my life — in 
tenement houses, and whether I have much to say or 
little to say, whether my opinion is of any use or not, 
it possesses this merit — that I can speak from my own 
personal experience. The first great evil in connec- 
tion with those tenement houses is congestion. My 
-opinion is founded on the experience I gained from 
the time I first began to look into these matters 
twenty-two or twenty-three years ago. No matter 

'■how clean you may make the streets or how perfect 
the sewers, you will never get the public health of 
Dublin into a satisfactory condition until this terrible 
■congestion is done away with. I speak for the poor, 
as I do not know anything about the other classes. 
In regard to the conditiou of these tenement houses, 
I may say a great deal more attention should 
he paid to the roofs. In many houses rain comes in 
continuously through the roofs, and while attention 
may he paid to fclie yards and closets, I think just as 
strict attention should be paid to this important 
matter. 

4050. Chairman. — Does that affect all the storeys? 
— Yes. For instance I was in a house a short time 
since, and the rain came down to the very parlour 
■from the roof through every room. 

405 L. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. —In a tall 
house ? — Yes, a house of four storeys ; and every 
room, with the single exception of the parlour, 
had rain running down the walls. In one of the 
rooms was a sick, bed-ridden woman in a bed. In a 
bed on the other side was a basin to catch the water 
. as it came down. No doubt there are many such 
cases. The closet accommodation in some of these 
houses is very unsatisfactory ; many of them — I speak 
of them as dry closets — are kept in a bad state. 

4052. Are they dry closets? — Yes. 

4053. Dr. R. L. Swan. — What do you mean — dry 
closets? — Yes; closets without flushing — with no 
water — and that in some of the worst portions of the 
city — mere earth-closets. 

4054. Alderman Dowd. — Are those privies in con- 
nection with the ash-pits ; are they earth closets, as 
they are known? — Yes. 

4055. Are they privies? — Yes; they are simply 
privies. There is no flushing in them — no water. 
Regarding the dirt and general insanitary condition 
of these houses, 1 may say, on a general principle, 
that when these tenement houses are owned by 
decent men, I do not care what condition he 
lives in, such landlords usually tiy to do their 
duty ; but when these insanitary tenement houses are 
owned by men whom I will call jobbers the fault lies 
principally with the landlord. I have heard it stated 


here by many witnesses that it is sometimes as much 
the fault of the landlord as the fault of the tenants. 
My experience is that if a decent man owns a house 
he generally gets it cleaned, and he is aided by 
his tenants in keeping it. On the other hand, if 
the landlord is a man who merely draws his 
rent, cares little about the tenants, and employs an 
agent who is somewhat unscrupulous, the houses are 
usually neglected, and that, I say, is the fault of the 
landlord. The Corporation has nob power to deal 
with such men. In a certain street, not very far 
away, Stafford-street, I know there are houses there 
owned by such a class of man. I have been in 
them; on the very last occasion I was there I 
was in on business, and I hail to go to the top 
of the house. The rain was coming in, and I could 
see through the roof as plain as I can see through 
that window. The matter was reported to the Cor- 
poration, and they summoned the man. Afterwards 
1 went into the Public Health Department to see 
what was being done, and I was told that the police 
magistrate inspected the houses himself, and that he 
gave another fortnight to put them into proper order ; 
but I do uot suppose lie likes to close them up because 
there is no place for the poor people to go to. My 
opinion is chat the Corporation have not got the 
power they ought to have to deal with these places. 
They should be able to put the place into repair, and 
collect the money out of the rents until they are paid. 
That is the way to deal with this class of men. The 
magistrate does not like to close the houses because 
there is no place for the people to go. There is no 
other way of accommodating these people. The 
artisan has been accommodated ; but I mean the very 
poor, the poor people who cannot afford to pay 5s. or 
6s. a week, but who could afford to pay 2s. or Is. 6d. 
Well, there is no mode of accommodating these poor 
people, and if they are put out there is nothing for 
them but to go into the worse congested districts 
to look for rooms. I may say on this point, in con- 
nection with the system of lodging-houses in this 
city, that I have inspected some lodging houses from 
time to time very recently. Now take, for instance, 
lodging-houses — places where you couldgetaccommoda- 
tion for the night at 6 d, or 8d. or Is. — entirely too 
much is charged. I was in one, and I dare say there 
were seventy people in it. It was kept very clean, 
however. 

4056. The Chairman. — What size was the house? 
— -It was a six-storey house, and the lodgers belonged 
to the city. The system with lodging-house keepers 
is to divide the rooms into pens. They divide the 
room by means of an old wooden partition with doors 
on it. 

4057. The partition did not g) up to the ceiling? 
No. 

4058. Dr. T. Thomson.— Do you refer to a regis- 
tered common lodging-house ?— Yes. 
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4059 And were there more people in it than was 
permissible?— I should say so ; but who is to check 
them. On my visit I saw a room ten people were 
allowed by the notice to sleep in.; but I dare say there 
were seven beds in the room, and at least there were 
three persons m each bed,, men, women, and children 
were there. I pitied the little children. Then in 
another case, which, I Would say, was a rather in- 
different lodging-house, registered also, it was inhabited 
by, I should say, between forty and fifty sleepers. I 
went there between 12 and 2 o’clock a.m. All sorts 
of lodgers were housed the same way. They were of 
both sexes. The third case was the worst I have ever 
been on in my life.- -It was only a two-storey house, 
containing a multitude of lodgers, all housed together 
like swine, with this difference — that clean straw is 
given to swine, but not to those people. How they 
lived or existed there I do not know. 

4060. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Was that a 
registered lodging-house ? — I believe so. I did not see 
a notice of the registry : but I believe it is a re- 
gistered lodging-house. I think they ought to have' 
inscriptions over the door stating what they are. I 
should say that in many instances in thes'e inferior 
houses, where poor people live, the beds are of the 
most wretched condition, mere straw palliasses. I 
think the Corporation should be able to replace those 
where the sanitary officer reported on them, instead of 
waiting until sickness broke out. To change the 
palliasses or mattresses might be expensive, but it 
might prevent sickness. Another matter in con- 
nection with these tenement houses is that in con- 
nection with the windows there is no bye-law for keep- 
ing them open. There should be one for that purpose. 
No doubt it is very hard to do so in winter weather 
where there are sick people in the roobi, but notwith- 
standing it ought to be done. It should be im- 
pressed upon the people the desirability of keep- 
ing their windows open in order to allow in fresh 
air. In hundreds of cases the windows are never 
opened. It may lie that sombody is sick, or 
that there is some invalid there. In connection 
with diseases, it is my experience that consumption 
is the chief one among poor people, and is due to 
nursing not being properly attended to. If the men 
are not properly attended to, and they had not the 
proper means, they gradually get into a bad state of 
health, and finally into consumption. Typhoid fever 
is another very great cause of the high death rate 
amongst the poor, and of course measles as well, each 
in its own way. Poverty, no doubt, plays a great 
part in connection with those diseases ; the people are 
very poor and in want of employment. I know the 
city, and it is always in a chronic state of poverty ; 
no matter what time of the year, wherever you go you 
will find a number of men idle all over the city. I 
should say bad food is another element in the matter. 
There is very bad food sold in the low shops in Dublin. 

I do not think that is properly attended to. There is 
bad food and worse drink sold in these places. I do 
not mean what would be called respectable public- 
ises and spirits grocers’ shops ; but the shops situated 
in the very lowest portions of the city. I cannot 
speak on this matter from my own experience^ as I do 
not drink ; but from what I have heard very bad drink 
is sold in these places. In connection with intemper- 
ance, which, I am sorry to say, is another cause for the. 
state of our city; I think some effort should be made to- 
decrease the number of public-houses. I think the 
temptations to drink are entirely too great in this city, 

4061. Chairman. — .What remedy would you. 
suggest 1 — Of course the proper remedy for dealing 
with this question of the tenement house System is 
that the Corporation should have proper powers, and 
that the Corporation should be allowed to extend the 
®ty boundaries. There are a number of people living 
m tenement houses who could afford to pay the rent' 
that might be expected for a decent artisan’s cottage. • 

4062. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — They do pay 

the rent already ^Sometimes. .. . 


4063. They pay a sum equal to the rent of a decent 
house? Yes. Some poor people cannot pay more 
than 3s., others have to pay 5s. and 6s., and 7s. a 
week, what would pay for a decent cottage ; but there- 
is none to be got. Others, who live in very bad 
tenement houses, could live in decent houses if they 
did not spend their . wages foolishly in drink. It 
was pointed out a few months ago, in connection 
with this matter, that in Bath-avenue, in Pembroke 
Township, there were hundreds of acres there that 
could be used as artisans’ dwellings— hundreds of acres 
that there was not a single building on. That referred 
to Bath-avenue and Irishtown. That would be a con- 
venient place, in my judgment, for the erection of splen- 
did dwellings for workingmen, and it would relieve the 
congestion about the district. Bor instance, employes 
m the Gas Company, and along the quays up as far as- 
Sir John’s-quay, could be accommodated there. The 
sanitary staff is not sufficient, in my judgment, and I 
believe it ought to be increased very materially. I 
further think that they are not paid well enough for 
the responsible work they have to perform. I do-not 
consider 30s. a week a sufficient wage for a sanitary 
officer. I believe they should be raised to the status 
of tradesmen, and have 36s. a week, raising to £2 2s. 

_ T further think that there ought to be at least four- 
‘ superintendents appointed over them, to see that they 
do their work. At present there is only one. With, 
regard to lady sanitary officers, I think they do 
their work well ; but I do not th ink they ought 
to be allowed to interfere with drains or sewers, as I 
do not think they are the proper persons for that 
work. If they would confine themselves to the rooms 
and other portions of the house, I think they would do 
the work a great deal better. Then I would strongly 
advocate the closing, no matter what the consequence, 
of those alleys and lanes chat are at present infested 
with low-class tenement houses. I would close them 
up. There are alleys and lanes not very far from here, 
where, from a variety of causes, the fresh air or the 
sunlight never gets in through the windows. I 
would also say, regarding baths, that the Corporation, 
should erect baths in various portions of the city. 
At present, of course, we know that there is only one. . 

4064. Chairman. — Do you mean baths and wash- 
houses ? — Yes, all over the city. Another practical' 
suggestion I heard here was in connection with the 
teaching of children in school an elementary knowledge 

hygiene. I think that is a very good idea. I 
think the children ought to be taught in school the 
value of fresh air and sunlight, and all that 
sort of thing. At present there is no attempt made 
to teach them that, so far as I can ascertain. Then 
I think, as far as open spaces are concerned, I am not 
in love with the present open spaces. To my mind' 
there are only two open spaces — that is, the Phcenix 
park and Merrion-square. 

4065. Dr. J. W. Moore. — What about St„ 
Stepben’s-green ? — I do not look upon St. Stepben’s- 
green as an open space — that is partly — because 
children are not allowed to run about on the grass. 

4066. They do that there ? — In certain portions of 
the year they are not allowed to roll in the clover. 

In summer they are allowed, but in spring and 
autumn they have to keep off it. That is not so in. 
Merrion-square. The children of the richer people 
can romp about there from morning to night. 
The children of the poorer people have really no place 
where they can amuse themselves, except they go to 
the Phcenix-park. There is St. Michan’s-park, no 
doubt, where children may play themselves ; but tliere- 
is no grass there, and only for the ball-alley I do not 
think it would be a success. I remember Queen’s- 
square before it was converted into an ornamental 
park, and whole multitudes of children used to play 
in it ; scarcely one-tenth of them go into it now. 

4067. Chairman. — Is it not a place like Queen’ s- 
square that you want? — No; a big green open space, 

I believe, would be of more advantage — a big green. 
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space with a band-stand in the centre. These orna- 
mentations and shrubberies, and flower-beds, and all 
that sort of thing are very nice, no doubt ; but still, 
to my mind, it is not the sort of thing I would 
suggest in a congested neighbourhood. 

4068. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — It is too 
nice to have shrubberies 1 — Yes. 

4069. You should have covered places for them to 
run to when it was wet? — Yes, decidedly. In con- 
nection with that matter, I may mention to show how- 
small the powers of the Corporation are, although I 
believe its charter was granted by Henry II., they 
have not got power to employ a hand to play music in 
any of the parks, which seems strange. It was not 
until last summer that some little attempt was made, 
and the reason of that was, that there was a small 
surplus in connection with the School of Music, and 
the Committee thought tliat the best thing they could 
do was to employ a few bands to play in St Michan’s- 
park and Queen’s-square. I went over to St. Michan’s- 
park on the first Sunday, and I can assure you, that 
there were people brought out into that space that 
had not been brought out for weeks. There, are a 
number of tenement houses there, and the windows 
were all open. Poor people came from all directions 
to the place. Now, I think, the Corporation ought . 
to have the power — it is not very much in an ancient ' 
city like this— to apply a small sum for the payment 
of bands to play in the city parks once or twice a week. 
The principal Corporations throughout England 
have that power. I was . always under the im- 
pression, until I got into the Corporation, that 
they neglected their duty. However, I have got 
to see their limited powers and the way they are 
hampered, and I cannot blame them. I have just 
sketched one little instance of the powers that they 
ought to have. I am strongly in favour, if it could 
possibly be brought about, of a convalescent home 
for the poor, on the same lines as the Hospital for In- 
curables in Donnybrook. My reason for this is that 
many cases come under my notice of poor people 
suffering and who afterwards died from consump- 
tion, and who had no place to go to. One case, 
a friend of mine, lived in Bride-street, and unfortu- 
nately contracted consumption. He was the sole 
support of his mother. He got ill and the mother 
had to go to work, charring, to keep the house. He 
was attended to at Mercer’s Hospital for a long time, 
then he tried to get about three weeks in Miss La 
Touche’s Home of Rest in Merrion. He was going 
about the city, and had no place to go to where he 
could stay. At the end he was walking through 
Peter-street, and he dropped down and threw up a 
lot of blood, and he died in the hall of the hospital 
there, where he was carried in. Well, he had no 
place to go to, and there are many like him who go 
about the city until they die as he died. Then, as 
to the spread of infections, there is no place for 
them to go to, as the poorhouse is obnoxious, and ,1 
would not advocate that they should go into it. 

4070. Dr. T. Thomson. — You told us about a 
common lodging-house that you visited, where you 
found more lodgers than you considered in accordance 
with the bye-laws of the Corporation. If I understood 
you aright, they were of opposite sexes? — Yes, 
husband and wife. 

4071. Besides husband and wife, were there any 
adults, male or female, over the age of ten ? — There 
were. 

4072. That you are probably aware is not in 
accordance with the Corporation bye-laws ? — Yes. 

4073. The Corporation bye-laws make provision 
against that? — Yes ; but who is to see whether those 
bye-laws are carried out. 

4074. I am coming to that. The 4th bye-law in 
connection with this matter says, “ The keeper of a 
registered lodging-house shall permit the several 
inspectors and officers or any officer properly autho- 
rised by the City Council, to at any time enter said 


lodging, and other registered rooms there, and ex- 
amine and inquire into the manner in which such 
lodging-houses are kept.” If the inspector had been 
there I suppose he would see how things were, and 
report the matter? — Yes. 

4075 You think that control ought to he strictly 
enforced? — Yes; it is very arduous duty for the 
inspector, but it should be done. 

4076. It is his ordinary duty to inspect common 
lodging-houses ? — The three houses I alluded to were 
wretchedly bad, and the inspector should be called 
there because there was a very bad state of affairs. 

4077. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Do you 
refer to the building of libraries or places of resort for 
the working classes. Do you think the number of 
libraries in Dublin is sufficient? — No, I do not. 
There are only three public libraries and reading- 
rooms. There ought at least to be one in each ward. 

4078. That is a meeting-house and reading-room ? 
— Yes, I quite agree with you. 

4079. Alderman Dowd. — Mr. Kelly, last year 
there were several convictions for overcrowding ? — I 
am not aware. I have not taken any interest in that, 
I have taken no great interest in it until this inquiry. 

4080. To be positive were seven convictions ob- 
tained last year ? — I am not aware: Of course I am 
only just describing the thing as I saw it. I do not 
think Dublin people are dirty. Men generally live 
up to their surroundings. If their surroundings are 
clean they will be clean. 

4081. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You used the expression, 
dry closets. Are we to take it that you mean by 
dry closets old-fashioned privies ? — Yes. 

4082. They are anything but dry. Do you know 
wbat I mean ? 

4083. I do not know ; I thought it was possibly 
earth-closets. Do you approve of these privies?— 
Certainly not. 

4084. You are aware that they are connected with 
large ash-pits ? — Sometimes they are, and sometimes 
not. 

4085. And that all sorts of abomination are thrown 
into these ash-pits and allowed to fester for months 


and months ? — Yes. 

4086. They maybe cleaned only twice a year? — 
Yes. 

4087. You spoke of a district in Pembroke Town- 
ship as very suitable for artisans’ dwellings. Who do 
you propose should build artisans’ dwellings there ? — 
The Corporation of Dublin. 

4088. Are you aware that there is a very efficient 

municipal body controlling that district already ? — 
Well ; but they have not built any artisans’ dwel- 
lings. . 

4089. Excuse me. Are you aware that the District 
Council of Pembroke have built very extensive ar- 
tisans’ dwellings, at the Dodder, near Donnybrook ? 
Yes ; but that is not the district I mean. 

4090. It is lower down the river ; but if it is 

brought under their notice they will see their way 
to do so ? — It ought to have been brought under their 
notice long ago. That space is lying there for twenty- 
seyen years. . 

4091. ' But are you aware the Corporation have 
only within the last few years undertaken to bmld 
artisans’ dwellings, and I venture to say as extensive 
a work is done in Pembroke in that period ?— Yes, it is 
a very small thing. 

4093. Those districts coloured yellow onthemap-- 
do you consider those would he wholesome for the 
congested population! — In some districts the distincte 
bordering and approaching them. There s ou 
similar outlets all round the whole city. 


4093. Are you aware that the prevalent winds blow- 
ng over those districts come from the country, that M 
the south-west and west winds 1- I am 
authority on winds. 

4094. Are you aware that that is very high ground 
bhat could be easily drained ?— Yes. 
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4095. Anil that tram lines touch the corners of these 
districts in both cases. Dolphin’s Barn tram line 
goes to the beginning of the yellow portion in one case 
and the North Circular tram line touches the other ? — 
Yes, but it would be scarcely fair to ask men in the 
gas works to go to Crumlin to live. 

4096. I know your point? — The same thing applies 
all over the whole city. You would scarcely ask men 
working at the North Wall to go out to the Phoenix- 
park ; that would not be fair to the men that would 
have to be in at an early hour. 

4097. Where would you put the North Wall men, 
would you put them on the land at the North Lotts ? — 
No, there are outlets in Drumcondra and Clontarf. 

409 S. And very extensive buildings in both these 
districts? — Yes, but I question as to the class of 
houses 

4099. They are artisans’ largely in Drumcondra. 
Now in regal’d to open spaces I think you are not quite 
correct about St. Stephen’s-green-park. The south 
eastern district, that is next Lower Leeson-street, is 
open for children all the year round to lie on the 
grass if they like, but not outside there — that is a park 
purely, and I think the reason they do not allow the 
children on the grass is a very prudent one. They 
would get ill ; but in summer it is swarming with 
children ? — I have been there very often of a Sunday 
afternoon, and when a band would be in it, and I have 
seen and remarked it, and pointed it to my friends 
that every where you saw notices, “Please keep off the 
grass ” on the district you speak of. 

4100. It is not where the band stand is, it is nearer 
the east ? — I know it. I have seen the notice down 
in May, but it is removed in July. 

4101. Might not those notices be only to prevent 
the exhaustion of the grass in certain patches? — 
The grass is not so very valuable. 

4102. There is another thing — I am sure you will 
agree that what Lord Meath has done for the 
labourers ought not to be ignored. He has founded 
on the Coombe area several very efficient playgrounds 
for the children? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

4103. That ought to be recorded ? — Yes. I should 
also like to record some other matters. 

4104. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Regarding unsound- food 
so commonly found in Dublin, are you of opinion that 
it is carefully watched ?— It is not. I do not think the 
food is inferior. 

4105. Because I see in the last report notices that 
there were 177 carcases, or 49,780 lbs. of beef seized ; 
38 carcases of cows, 44,072 lbs. of beef ; 95 sheep, 
10,528 lbs. of mutton ; 11 lambs, 315 lbs . ; 19 swine, 
i,364 lbs. of pork j 28,768 lbs. of fish; 336 lbs. of 
vegetables ; 1,018 lbs. of pieces of beef, in 1898 ? — 
Yes ; but may I point out that there is not one pig’s 
cheek in the whole lot, and that among the poor pig’B 
cheek forms the staple article of food. I just point 
out that. 

4106. You must admit they attended to the beef, 
pork, veal, and mutton? — Poor people very rarely 
get it. 

Sir Charles Cameron . — I have several convictions 
for pigs’ cheeks — for unsound pig’s cheeks. 

Witness. — They are not down there. A staple 
food amongst the poor, at any rate, is generally pigs’ 
cheek. I speak of the very poor. I am not speak- 
ing of the artisan classes. 

4107. But this shows activity on the part of the 
Corporation ? — Yes. As I say, fifteen months ago I 
blamed the Corporation, but when I got into it, and 
saw the way tljey were cribbed and confined, I think 
they are doing all they can, especially considering 
the way they are hampered. 

4108. It is fair to draw attention to these cases, 
because I think it might be thought that the duty 
was neglected ? — They want to have the staff increased 
and to have their status increased. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — I agree with that. 

Witness. — I think very good work is done by the 
lady nurses of the St. Patrick’s Home, and St. Law- 


rence’s also. People will not send their cases to 
hospital. There is a deep-rooted prejudice amongst 
the poor against the hospital. They maintain that 
when they send the poor to the fevei hospitals they 
will never see them again until the patients are 
dead. 

4109. Do you take this view? — No. In my family 
there were some cases, and I know we had some diffi- 
culty in getting my mother to consent to have them 
sent to hospital. People, when they get sick, are 
kept for a very long time before they call in the 
doctor. Then, when the doctor comes in, he may 
take the disease for typhoid or scarlatina, and the 
sick-cab is sent for. In many cases I have seen great 
hardships inflicted in this way on people owning 
little shops. Some of the members of their family 
get ill, the doctor orders the patient to hospital, and 
the sick-cab arrives. Instantly there is a hubbub all 
round, and there is not a house in the whole street at- 
which there are not people looking through the 
windows. Well, they will suffer in their business, 
because people will fear this fever in hospital. 
The fever patients’ friends are not allowed to see 
them in hospital, and that militates very much 
against their sending them there. Very good work 
is done by those ladies to whom I allude. Then, 
there is such a lot of houses shut up, that it is a pity 
the Corporation have not power to deal with that. In 
many cases if they could turn their old deserted 
houses into cheap lodging-houses they could give a 
decent bed for a couple of pence each night, and, while 
it might not be a financial success, it would pay ex- 
penses, and keep the poor out of those terrible dens- 
where they are sometimes obliged to go to. Then, 
being a teetotaller, I am earnestly in favour of wise 
and immediate temperance legislation. I know drink 
does a great deal of harm, and is one of the very chief 
causes of the high death rate, and I know that if a 
great many artisans put their wages to proper use they 
would not be living in the way described. 

4110. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You are a member of 
the Corporation ? — Yes, for about twelve months. 

4111. Are you a member of any of the Union 
Councils ? — No. 

4112. Are you familiar with the Dublin work- 
houses ? — .1 was there a couple of times. 

4113. Do you consider they are all they ought t6 
be ? — I could not say ; I have not examined them 
critically, but I know the poorhouse is the last place 
in the world for the poor — I mean the respectable poor 
about whom there is so much talked. There is no 
real interest taken in those people, for we have not 
the same philanthropists here that they have in other 
large cities. 

4114. You mentioned about the objection of the 
people to go u> hospital. Have they? If their objec- 
tion is so deep-rooted how is it that we all through the 
season have to make room over and over again for 
patients thronging into our hospital wards ? — Yes ; 
but the question is do you get all the patients ? 

4115. We could not get them all in. If you go to- 
the Meath Hospital you will find people thronging to 
get into it. With regard to the nurses whom you 
allude to — those of the Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
Institute — you are aware that it is no part of their 
duty to attend infectious cases? — Yes. 

4116. They generally attend typhoid fever cases ? 
— Yes. 

4117. Would you be of opinion if any emergency 
such as the last one arose that the Corporation should 
take steps to supply conjointly medical attendants ? 
—Yes. 

4118. Do you think that would be an admirable 

way out of the difficulty ?— Yes. I might also men- 

tion that there are a number of artisans’ dwellings on 
the South Circular-road district which are occupied 
by Jews (they were not intended, I presume, to be 
occupied by those people), and the tradesmen of the city 
have none. 

Witness then retired. 
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Further evidence of Sir Charles Cameron. 

4119. Sir Charles Cameron. — I wish to put in a Portland-row, 3 feet 10 inches; Hanover-quay, 

map or diagram I have prepared which shows the 1 foot 5 inches ; Essex-quay, about 2 feet. There 
■condition of the sub-soil water in Dublin. One of is no relation, whatever, between the height of water 
the recommendations of the Tvphoid Fever Inquiry in the river and the depth of the water in the wells. 
Committee was the drainage of the sub-soil of the The bed of the river is what the sailors would call 
•city. The presumption was that the lower portions of taut. The broad fact, established by the investigation, 
Dublin were water-logged, and especially the portions was that the part of Dublin supposed to be water-logged 
near the River Liffey. The statement had been made viz., that lying nearest to the Liffey, was the driest 
for years and years that the water came very near the part. At Essex-quay, which is only 194 feet above 
: surface. In order to show whether these recommen- the Ordnance datum line (the mean height of the sea), 
•dations of the Typhoid Fever Committee could be the ground water was 10 feet 2 inches from the surface 
carried out, I thought the proper tiling would be the at high water in the river on 4th May, 1894. This 
ascertainment of the height of the sub-soil water, and well is situated in the gravel ; but at a few feet dis- 
I caused several experimental borings to be made, and tance the water in the well at Fishamble-street, which 
kept them under observation until very recently. is in the clay, stood at the depth of 6 feet 8 inches 
The map there shows that only about one-third is gravel, from the surface of the ground. ^ Our investigations 
with a little alluvium, and the other portion, two- showed that typhoid fever prevails to a greater extent 
thirds of the whole area, and the higher part, consists on the gravel soils than the clay soils of Dublin. This 
of boulder clay. is remarkable, as the gravel soils require no drainage, 

4120. Dr. T. Thomson. — A s regards the alluvium, their ground water never lying so low, whilst on the 
is it almost entirely gravel ; are there patches of clay clays, where there there is less typhoid fever, the water 
through it ? — It is more or less clay with patches of comes close to the surface. Out of 4,000 enteric fever 
limestone here and there through it, also gravel and cases, over 50 per cent, more per 1,000 occurred on 
■ carboniferous rocks. The gravel in some places is the gravel area, where the water lies low, than on 

seventy feet deep. the clay, where the water is high. 

4121. Is there no clay there ?— There are small 4125. Dr. T. Thomson.— H ow did you get your 
-quantities here and there interspersed with the gravel. populations ? — From the Registrar-General. He and 

4122. You cannot locate them 1 ? — There might be I were associated in the matter, and we published a 

-.thousands of them, but they are small. joint report. The Registrar-General ascertained the 

4123. As regards the boulder clay, it is said that figures. 

there is no inconsiderable amount of gravel on it ? — 4126. Your geological information does not itolly 

'There is no gravel on the boulder clay, and that is with that of the Geological Survey of Ireland 1 — That 
proved by our boinngs. information was supplied by Professor Hull. 

4124. Chairman. — Where were your borings 4127. Mr. Nolan told us, as regarding the boulder 
made ? — Marrowbone-lane, rere of the Mansion House, clay area, that in some parts there is overlying gravel? — 
Dawson-street, Fishamble-street, Hanover-quay, That is evei-ywhere. I am talking of the main, features, 
Essex-quay, Stanley-street, and Portland-row. Ere- and the experimental wells proved that ; because if it 
quent examinations of the height of water in these was gravel these wells would not have water within 
wells have been made since 2 1st September, 1893. It five feet. 

is noteworthy that at Hanover-quay the least distance 4128 It does not follow that because wells are 

of the water from the surface of the ground situated in particular places where there is no gravel 
has been 15 feet, and the greatest distance that there is not gravel in other places? — I made 
16 feet 8 inches. During several months the move- extensive investigations with regard to the height of 
ment of the water was only through a space of 20 the water, and everywhere we have boulder clay the 
inches. The surface of the ground at tins point is wells are near the surface ; besides, the main drainage 
24 feet above the Ordnance datum (low tide). At operations have confirmed that. 

Marrowbone-lane where the ground rises 68 feet 4129. Can you tell us any part of the area that lies 
• above the Ordnance datum, the water in 1893 rose in outside the alluvial area of the city where there is 
the well to a height of 7 feet 34 inches from sand or gravel overlying the boulder clay? Have you 
the surface, and never sank lower than particular knowledge of patches of sand and gravel ? 
7 feet 7^ inches. In this case the fluctuations — No, except the supposed knowledge of the existence 
in the height of the ground water was limited to 3f of the sand and gravel. 

inches. At Stanley-street well the greatest depth 4130. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I s it not a fact that along 
from the surface was 5 feet 10 inches, and the least the beds of the contribucory systems there are local 
-5 feet 7 £ inches, a fluctuation of 2^ inches. Here beds of gravel? — -Yes. 

the ground surface is 52 feet above the datum. At 4131. Dr. T; Thomson. — I t was suggested by the 
Fishamble-street, close to the river, about 30 feet over geological expert that there are considerable areas- 
the datum, the water came to within 6 feet 10^ inches, where gravel Overlies the boulder clay ? — He could 
and never sank lower than 7 feet 4 inches. At the not show where they were. 

Mansion House, above 40 feet above the datum, I 4132. No, and that is what I want to know from 
■think there is some alluvium in that place, the water you ? — I know that where the wells have been sunk 
rose to 8 feet 9 inches, and fell to 9 feet 5 J inches, it was in the clay. 

At Portland-row the water came to within 8 feet 2 4133. Chairman.— N ot gravel 1 — As a rule not. 

inches of the surface, but in November, 1893, the 4134. Dr. T. Thomson. — W hat I want to get is the 

well, which was 12 feet deep, dried up. Here the position of the patches of sand and gravel overlying 

;.ground is only 23 feet above the datum. These re- the boulder clay ? — You would have to make hundreds 

suits, as far as they go, show that on the whole the of experimental borings to get that, 
water comes nearer the surface of the ground at the 4135. You have no information as to that ?— -I have 
highest points of the city. This seems due to the never seen gravel oh the boulder clay in the high pa 
fact that the clay prevails there, whilst the gravel lies of the city, but, no doubt, there are .places here an' 

low. Fishamble-street well, which is near the river, there where gravel may be found. M • T 

is in the clay. The well at Essex-quay was not sunk 4136. Can you show us actual records?: JNo , go 

until late in December. The depth of its water from by the broad main facts. ' 

the surface was there about 10 feet This well is in 4137. Chairman. — H ave you seen anything es 
the gravel, and Essex-quay is 19| feet above the anything like turf— in your experiments es, 
datum line. The fluctuations in the height of the have seen something like peat. _ , 

.ground water were as follows : — Marrowbone-lane, 4J 4138. Dr. J. W. Moore. Many years ago 

inches; Stanley-street, 2J inches; Mansion House, an analysis of the sub-soil of the by no ^ ou 

1 foot 4. inches ; Fishamble-street, 6 inches ; Christ Church-place, and it burned like tu . 
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Witness. — Yes, it is ■well known that there is a 
■small quantity of peat there. 

4139. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Does Dublin deserve the 
reputation of being a water-logged city 1 — It does, 
•as far as these parts were believed not to be water- 
logged are concerned, and vice versa. 

4140. You consider that if the wells were only six 
or seven feet deep, that part would be water-logged ? — 
Five or six feet. I intend to make some more borings. 
The contractor of the main drainage told me that in 
some low-lying ground the water did not come within 
twelve feet of the surface. 


4141. Do you consider the water-logged portions 
of the city are elevated because typhoid appears' to 
occur in the parts where the water “is deep 1 — That part 
would not be good for rheumatic patients. 

4142. There is no malaria now ? — No. 

4143. I am told that Great Brunswick-street was 
once very malarious 1 — Yes, I remember people 
talking about; being afflicted with ague in Dublin in 
the olden time. 

Witness then retired. 


Mr. P. J. Dunne examined. 


4144. Chairman. — You are prepared to give some 
explanation of the evidence that was given by Mr. 
Delany in regard to the Abattoir? — Yes. 

4145. Will you kindly do so? — I was appointed 
Superintendent of the Abattoir through my technical 
and special qualifications. Mr. Delany was only in 
it once ' or twice to my knowledge with friends, 
having previously had confederates in the Abattoir 
with a knowledge of the time they were cpming 
and ready at the moment to throw the place into 
confusion. Buckets and hooks were at once made 
away with and hidden in back houses. Some must 
have been taken away in vans. The Victuallers’ 
Association prevailed on the Corporation to leave 
out a clause in the bye-laws) which is in the 
bye-laws of every abattoir, granting permission to 
the superintendent to search vans or men going out 
to see if they had anything with them not belonging 
to them. All the victuallers of Dublin are not con- 
cerned in this matter. Fully four-fifths of them 
would not tolerate it, and have openly expressed their 
disapprobation of the methods of many of the men 
who run the Victuallers’ Association. The principal 
cause of some victuallers’ opposition to the Abattoir is 
to compel the Corporation to hand it over to them on 
lease. These men wanted to show that it was badly 
managed. Mr. Delany ’s establishment has been well 
known as one of the largest dealers in shady beef 
in the city. When Mr. Delany said he saw goods 
going into the Abattoir which would not be allowed 
into a private slaughter-house, he should have 
said some private slaughter-houses. During the 
past few years I have seen beef passing in Mr. 
Delany’s vans along the North Circulai--road which 
I considered of a shady character, and would be at 
least on the borderland of what I would have 
permitted to pass out of the Abattoir. He said he 
saw pigs going into the Abattoir,whick were quite black. 
It must have been the hair on the pigs he was 
looking at. As the returns will show, and as Sir 
•Charles Cameron can testify, more meat was con- 
demned in the Abattoir during my time than at any 
other, and, as the monthly returns will also prove, con- 
siderably more than in all the city. I had no interest in 
letting meat out of the Abattoiriunfit for human food. 
■Quite the contrary. As most of the loss which 
occurred pending the time which elapsed until the 
Abattoir could be placed on a proper working founda- 
tion was caused by goods that were poor or damaged, 
butnot unfit for human food. Withtheexception of the 
portions that are bruised, bruised meat is not unfit for 
human food. And what is bruised is so visible that 
no butcher could dispose of it. The veriest tyro in the 
knowledge of meat would reject it. There are butchers 
in the city who dispose of nothing but first class 
meat, and any of them can testify that no matter what 
precaution they take at times when their cattle are 

• dressed, they show an enormous quantity of bruises. 
Transit has something to do with it ; but I have seen 
first class cattle that the owner took the precaution of 

• sending to market by easy stages along the road, and 
they were bruised from head to tail. Some butchers, 
like Mr. Delany, who are interested in the suppres- 
■ sion of the Abattoir, try to mystify the Corporation and 


the public by persuading them the Abattoir should be 
conducted as a butcher’s shop, which is most absurd. 
An abattoir, if I might so describe it, is a surgery, into 
which good and bad goes, and only what is fit is 
allowed out. In his prejudice, Mi-. Delany, for the once 
he was in the Abattoir in seven years, ventures to say 
he saw good meat hanging in close proximity to bad. 
He might have seen bruised meat under the condi- 
tion I had described. We have a separate house for 
dressing suspect goods, and if without a doubt they 
are seen to be unfit for human food they are at once 
despatched to a house in which nothing is allowed 
but meat unfit for human food, and paraffin oil is 
poured on it, so that Mr. O’Keefe, when he receives 
it, could not sell it even for dogs’ meat. Some owners 
of cattle are very unfortunate, and would sell any- 
thing, and when those goods were considered, gave 
a great deal of trouble, and afterwards would send 
no more to the Abattoir, but to private slaughter- 
houses. Others, and I am happy to say, the majority 
of those I have come in contact with, are satisfied to 
send their goods to the Abattoir, and if they are 
unfit for human food they are only too glad to bear 
the loss ; but if sound and fit for food they expect 
every facility should be given them to pr*ocure the 
highest price for their goods. The dead meat 
market in the Abattoir affords the only means of 
making such a separation of the good from the bad. 
During my time I have had some trouble in dealing 
with dead carcases which had been carted round the 
city to several butchers who deal in this class of beef, 
and also with carcases which had lain dead in sales- 
masters’ yards, and attempts being made to sell them 
there. Of course, when they were inspected in the 
Abattoir, after being dressed, they had to be con- 
demned, and the owners were indignant at losing 
money, telling me the price they were offered at 
butchers and in salesmasters’ yards for them, and 
which now had been lost. A certain amount of 
ill-will was naturally engendered against me. These 
people would not send any more ; but spread a report 
everywhere they went that if they sent their goods 
to the Abattoir they would be robbed. I am of 
opinion meat like this would have a deleterious effect 
on the constitutions of the people, and would pre- 
dispose them to disease. Many butchers have vans 
that are called hearses, which go out at night, to 
bring those dead animals to the city to private 
slaughter-houses. The men who deal in this manner 
are generally called jig butchers, and, like gambling, 
it has a fascination for them. They would, 

in my opinion, rather earn £\ in this manner 
than £5 by legitimate dealing, and give every trouble 
and opposition to the working of the Abattoir, and 
try to infli ct what injury they can on those who 
patronise the Abattoir. To give you an example. 
For the year 1898, the Chairman of the Victuallers’ 
Association was Chairman of the Markets Committee, 
which has charge of the Abattoir, and this gentleman 
always openly declared himself hostile to the Abattoir, 
either burning it, or handing it over to himself and 
his friends, was the only alternative with him. You 
can imagine my task was not a bed of roses during 
his year of office. He came to the Abbatoir and 
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said — cattle sound, but not fat, should be condemned. 
He said this in the hearing of many, with the 
consequence that the value of the goods was 
depreciated. On the ether hand, a man who had 
been in the habit of dealing with one of these 
jig butchers sent goods to the Abattoir. The jig 
butcher who was in the habit of buying from this 
man followed one carcass on a Saturday evening 
into the Abattoir, and demanded me to^sell it to him. 
I refused to do so, perceiving it might be unfit for 
human food. The following Monday morning it was 
in fact condemned. The Chairman of the Victuallers’ 
Association being Chairman of the Markets Committee 
gave this jig butcher an opportunity of tormenting 
me. He wrote into the Markets Committee, making 
an allegation that I refused to sell him goods, and 
that eventually they went to loss. I explained the 
circumstances to the Committee ; but the action that 
was taken was sufficient to damage the Abattoir. 
The man who sent it in, and who could have sold it 
to this very man for money, and was quite satisfied 
if it was not fit for human food that he should be 
at the loss of it, was, I am told, frightened for 
nearly six months with letters from the Markets 
Committee, requesting him to come up before 
them to explain. He never sent any more 
to the Abattoir ; a private slaughter-bouse receives all 
now. During this year, what was never done before, 
night sittings were held of the Markets Committee, 
covering nearly the twelve months — a shorthand 
writer taking notes of it. The Chairman of the Vic- 
tuallers’ Association being Chairman of the Markets 
Committee, getting all possible hostile information 
outside, and everything that could worry being done 
to upset the Abattoir, and I was informed everything 
was done that could during this year to have me dis- 
missed because I was working the Abattoir in a 
manner that was injurious to certain private slaughter- 
houses. The Superintendent should get every protec- 
tion to discharge his duty fearlessly and impartially, 
particnlai ly in a city like Dublin, where every means 
has been tried to boycott the Abattoir and worry the 
Superintendent and those who are inclined to patronise 
it. The principle of abattoir system should be the 


same everywhere. Yet each city has its own local 
peculiarities. Dublin, in my opinion, should be worked 
somewhat like Manchester. The principal abattoir 
in every city is the one next the market, as the cattle 
can be, without difficulty, driven into it, and accidents 
from cattle passing through the city avoided. Quick- 
ness of locomotion changes circumstances considerably 
from former years — the electric trams, &c. Once 
meat is loaded in vans it is immaterial whether they 
go one mile or five. Private slaughter-houses should 
be kept clean by owners, and no one allowed to kill in it 
but themselves. There should be no small abattoirs 
kept by private owners, as those are liable to 
be small meat markets for the sale of shady beef. 

4145. Chairman. — I think you are going a little 
wide of the mark. The question is as to the correct- 
ness of Mr. Delany’s evidence? — Mr. Delany’s evi- 
dence is quite incorrect. 

4146. Chairman. — Mr. Delany’s evidence was that 
he saw carcases there that would not be allowed into 
any slaughter-house in Dublin, carcases that were 
repulsive-looking, and belonging to smothered, animals. 

4167. Mr. John Clancy , T.c. — "When did Mr. 
Delany fix the time at. 

41157a. Chairman. — He says three years ago, when 
they were preparing for the Winter Show. 

4168. Mr. Clancy. — That is all altered now, be- 
cause there is a strict injunction to the Superinten- 
dent that no cattle are to be exposed for sale unless 
those killed on the premises, and none are to be 
killed except those that can be exposed for sale. 
That is the present state of affairs, and Mr. Dunne 
may not be aware of it. 

Witness. — I am aware of it; but no cattle were 
ever exposed that were unfit for food. 

4169. Mr. Clancy. — I saw some exposed there, 
and they were not fit for human food 1 — That was not 
in my time. Any meat we at all considered unfit for 
human food we sent for Sir C. Cameron to examine it. 

Witness then withdrew. 

The Commission adjourned until 4 o'clock , p.m.,. 
next day. 
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FOURTEENTH DAY. — FRIDAY, MARCH ‘2nd, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE MET AT 4 O’CLOCK, P.M. 

Present: — Charles P. Cotton, Esq., M.Inst. C.E., Chairman; the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c. 
J. W. Moore, m.d., President Royal College of Physicians, Ireland; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, Esq., m.d., Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England : Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson. Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


The Very Rev. CJauon Ryan, p.p., examined. 


4170. Chairman. — Canon Ryan, you wish to give 
•some evidence regarding the insufficiency of medical 
Attendance in Dublin. We would be glad to hear 
your views in your own words ? — I think I can group 
under that head what I have to say. I want to speak 
of the dispensary system ; it is a rather touchy sub- 
ject. I do not want to speak of individuals or their 
work ; but of the system as it applies to the north 
side, where I have lived for thirty years. The system 
is this — and it is one that I submit could be beneficially 
-changed in the interests of the public health — there 
are eight medical gentleman, fully qualified, in charge 
of the north side of Dublin ; that is, as to the exterior 
medical work, visiting the poor in their houses. I 
think that number should be cut down to four. The 
reason is these gentlemen are entirely underpaid. 

4171. Mr. P. J. Geoghegan, President of the Dublin 
Victuallers’ Association. — I beg your pardon, Canon. 
I would just intervene for a moment, gentlemen, to 
ask if the Committee will be good enough to allow 
three medical men to be examined on behalf of the 
association. Evidence has been given here about 
the city slaughter-houses which is absolutely untrue. 

4172. The Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I do 
not think we can hear three medical men. 

4173. Mr Geoghegan. — Well, if you will permit 
the evidence to be tendered we will be much obliged. 

4174. Chairman. — If an abstract of the evidence 
you purpose giving is sent into us, the Committee 
will see about having the witnesses examined. We 
cannot take them earlier than a fortnight from this. 

Rev. Canon Ryan’s evidence resumed. 

4175. Chairman. — You were mentioning, Canon, 
that the medical officers were underpaid? — Yes; 
according to the returns of the North Dublin Union, 
eight of the doctors are paid a fixed salary of 
£145. They have fees as medical officers of health 
of about £25, and there ai-e other means of income, 
from vaccination and so on. But, as far as I know, 
no medical officer of health receives beyond £280, 
and I beg to say that is quite inadequate for any 
medical man to live on in Dublin. If the system 
were changed and the number reduced to four this 
would happen ; at present these men are bound to 
seek private practice and other appointments. Who 
can blame them? But what effect has that on the 
poor. The priests often receive the complaints of the 
poor and have to listen to them, but the ground would 
be cut from those complaints if these eight gentlemen 
were cut down to four. It cannot be said that the 
work would be excessive, since the eight have much 
leisure for private practice. It would be much better 
if the whole district were given to four, and let them 
have the double salary, £500 or £600 a year, and I do 
not doubt but these gentlemen themselves would rather 
have that thaq the present precarious means supple- 
menting what they get from the Union. This would 


be the result — these gentlemen would have their 
entire time to give to the poor, and they could be 
much ofteuer in the homes of the poor, and, going so 
often into these homes, would see more closely to 
the improvement of sanitary arrangements and the 
like. The strict condition should be that they accept 
no private practice whatever. 

4176. Are you speaking now of the eight 
medical doctors on the north side? — Yes. My 
experience is entirely for the north side. They could 
also co-operate with the outdoor relief system and 
give proper assistance to convalescent patients, and 
improve the surrounding sanitary conditions. 

4177. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Are there 
eight on the north side ? — Yes, eight in all. 

4178. Your idea would be to have, instead of" two, 
one for each sub-district 1 — Yes. Then let me say there 
is no regular system of nursing the poor. The Jubilee 
nurses, of course, are doing a good deal of excellent work. 
But as to a system of nursing there is practically none. 
Anyone will admit that to nurse the sick is important. 
I am not here to pick holes, but to suggest what 
would be the cure for these evils. I think one great 
cure for the defective nursing of the poor would be to 
train schoolgirls in nursing and cookery. I want to 
say that I am not making the smallest charge against 
the National Board of Education ; but I do say that 
the system of teaching schoolgirls is cramped by the 
Treasury’s method of dealing with the Board. There 
are six books or classes, and the children in the National 
schools have to go through these. The programme of 
studies must be carried out to the letter, and if a sum 
is paid for anything else the Treasury will surcharge 
the Board, and the teacher must make good what is 
so-called mis-spent, I beg to say that that ought to be 
changed. W e have now this sort of thing — children in 
second class, very young, are spending their time 
learning off lines of poetry — a very nice thing of it- 
self — girls ot the fifth class learn about etymology, 
latitude, longitude, zones, compound proportion. 
Latin roots, ancl so on. What I contend is that half 
ot that should be swept away. These are the children 
who are to be the wives and mothers of artisans, and 
in the name of common sense is that the training which 
ought to be given them — a training that enables them 
to know something about decimal fractions and 
nothing about cooking a chop ? The Treasury should 
withdraw or modify its rules, and girls should be 
taught such matters as the value of ventilation and 
elementary hygiene, about water, food, cooking, sleep, 
exercise, the care of the house, its war-ruing and light- 
ing, nursing the sick, and so on. But these things 
need a qualified teacher, and can now only be taught 
to girls of the fifth or sixth class. Fully half the 
girls go out in the fourth class, and these subjects 
cannot be taught to them at all. The remedy I 
suggest is to teach these things from the beginning. 
Poetry is very nice, of course ; but all these useful 
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things I mention could be put into their books and 
could be learned by heart just the same as they learn 
poetry. 

4179. Dr. J . W. Moore. — You hold that it would 
be more beneficial to them in after life that they 
should learn something of hygiene rather than poetry ? 
— Yes. To show how this could be, talking of the 
Jubilee nurses, one of them at the north side, 
Miss St. Clair, took, at my request, a number of 
these little girls to a hall I have in Nelson-street, 
to entertain them for an hour. She made up a 
bed, such a humble bed as you would see in a 
poor man’s house, and got a doll to represent a sick 
person, and showed how the bed should be made 
without getting the sick person out of the bed, and 
she got a little spirit lamp, and cooked before the 
children — broths, jellies, and so on — and for an hour 
she gave them that class of instruction. I beg to 
contend, gentlemen, that that hour was better and 
more useful towards improving their social life in after 
years than if they were years reading about simple 
or compound proportion, and all the rest of it. 
These are the leading points I desired to mention. 
As to the public health, I think that more of the 
open spaces would be a great boon. Lord Ardilaun 
deserves the very deepest gratitude from the citizens 
for what he has done in opening Stephen’s-green-park. 
To Pearson’s Magazine also our thanks are due, for 
sending a considerable sum to this city to enable us 
to give excursions to several hundreds of children. 
There is a great deal said about drunkenness as to 
ill-health. I t hi nk it would be better if, instead of 
deploring so much the evils, people put themselves 
more to the discovery of remedies. 1 think that 
children and young people should have awakened 
in them better tastes. Classes of schoolboys and 
girls should be taken out, as they do be in England 
on Saturdays, to the Botanic Gardens or People’s 
Gardens, and I am sure that Dr. Moore would gladly 
open his conservatories, and so these little ones could 
be shown the exquisite beauties of God’s creation, 
and thus they would grow up more enlightened men 
and women. Another thing is that, in my opinion, 
we ought to have more of these well-conducted, cheap 
eating-houses. I remember seeing at Woolwich 
Arsenal the place for the workingmen, where for a 
few pence you could get a capital lunch of meat and 
potatoes, and bread. Nothing could be better. In 
a well-conducted public-house a man may get a sand- 
wich, and I do not see any harm if he gets a good 
sandwich, when taking a glass of porter. These are 
all matters that enter into the question of the public 
health. Our school horn’s, again, in my opinion, are too 
long. I have a school of 500 boys some of them 
ragged and ill-fed, and I look round at the half-hour’s 
time for play, and I see them sitting against the wall, 
too hungry to play, and then they go back for two 
other hours, and get slapped if they do not know all 
about orthography, &c. It would be better if we 
had the English system of morning and evening 
school. One of the evils in the city is that the mothers 
are drinking too much, and the cause of that is they 
are idle. The care is taken off their shoulders by 
their infant children being in school all day ; so they go 
about idle, and the result is very bad . A young doctor 
told me be was attending a dispensary, filling another 
man’s place, and he saw young babies with their arms 
caked with dirt. How could they be strong. One 
great thing would be, if we did all stop abusing 
each other, and see to the best means of remedying 
these evils. I am glad to say a grateful word to the 
Corporation. I owe them a great deal of gratitude, 
for they helped me to clear away White’s-lone. 

4180. Dr. It. L. Swan. — I have listened with 
great attention and interest to your evidence in refer- 
ence to having insufficient medical care of the poor ; 
is it your opinion that the dispensary doctors do not 
devote as much time to the service of the poor as they 
might 1 — No, they cannot. 


4181. Inconsequence of their private practice? — 
No ; in consequence of their bad pay. 

4182. That is exactly the point — if you fill those 
appointments by young men, they cannot have much 
experience, and if they met with men of the first class 
and at the head of their profession, in consultations 
in following their private practice, do not you think 
they carry to the poor the advantages of skill and 
learning ? To restrict them to practice amongst the 
poor would, I think, be injurious to progress, and you 
would not get a good class of man. Most men take 
dispensaries with a view of afterwards getting large 
practice in Dublin 1 — Well, I don’t know about that, 
or how it would appear if they showed us their bank 
account. A fixed income of nearly £600 a year would 
not be precarious, and would, I think, induce a great 
many of our medical men of experience to come and 
take it. And, certainly, if they were tied down by 
the condition to accept no other work, they would he 
frequently in these tenement houses. It is not so 
much a question of individual care of the poor as the 
having the medical officer in touch with the sanitary 
officials — pointing out what is wrong and devising 
remedies. 

4183. You expressed an opinion that the teaching 
of elementary hygiene was a matter of importance as 
beai’ing on the public health ? — Yes ; having learned 
something useful on the subject, the children would 
carry that knowledge into their own homes and be 
useful as nurses. 

4184. I agree with every word of that. Is it your 
opinion that the children of the poor are kept in a 
very unwashed and dirty condition ? — Yes ; if you 
want to see this, see them during the holidays. They 
must come to school clean — that is one of the excellent 
things. They must come to school clean. They are- 
not punished, but spoken to about it if they are not 
clean, and the effect is that they' come clean. But 
during the holidays it is not so — they are as dirty as 
possible. The advantages of such instructions as I 
have been suggesting would, I am sure, be great, as 
instilling some useful principles of sanitary science 
into them. Lately the Board got permission to allow 
cookery to be taught, and I availed of it, and with 
excellent results. 

4185. Dr. T. Thomson. — You do not approve of 
the present school hours 1 — No ; the school roll is 
called at half-past ten. Literary work goes on until 
twelve, then half an hour for religious instruction, 
then half an hour for recreation, then work is 
resumed from one to three, and they must be always 
within the precincts. No provision is made for food. 
They bring in scraps of bread ; half of them have 
none. 

4186. None of them have a proper meal 1 — No, just 
scraps of bread. 

4187. You would prefer the English system, with 
two hours between the morning school and the after- 
noon school? — Yes. The fathers of these children 
never see them almost for five days. Instead of that 
half-hour for recreation it would be better to send them 
home to dinner and let them come back from three to- 
five. One of our crying wants is practically having 
no evening schools. 

4188. We have had it stated in evidence that 
occupants of houses in which infectious diseases exist 
are in the habit of attending church whilst that disease 
is prevalent in their families, and it was suggested to us 
that this habit might aid in spreading the infection. 
Do you consider that the clergy of Dublin, who 
necessarily have great influence with households, 
might do something with a view to checking this 
source of danger if it exists as represented 1 — Every 
Roman Catholic is taught from their cradle that 
they must not come to public service if there is a 
serious inconvenience like that, What can you do if 
they come ? 
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Rev. Canon Conlan, p.p., examined. 


4189. Chairman. — You are desirous of affording the 
Committee some information touching overcrowding, 
which has come under your observation ?— Yes in my 
parish there are 16,000 inhabitants. To illustrate what 
he said, he would take twenty houses out of one street 
all of the same size and build. In these there were 
518 tenants in 166 rooms. This would not appear 
very much; but take out of these the congested rooms 
and there were 23 with 145 tenants— 5 in seven 
rooms, 6 in five, 7 in six, and ns many as 8 in five rooms, 
an average of over 6 in each. 

4190. Are these tenement houses? — Yes. As you 
go upstairs they get worse and woi-se. Then I take a 
street— the lower portions of the houses are mainly 
shops. There are thirty-four houses and about 178 
different names or families, and 155 rooms, there 
being twenty-eight shops in which the people do not 
generally sleep. I find 21 rooms with five, 11 with 
six people, 7 rooms with seven, 1 with eight people, 
1 with nine, making 237 in 41 rooms. Many of 
these people are very poor indeed. Some come 
up from the country thinking they will get 
something to do, and drift into their present sur- 
roundings. There are many of these houses that 
ought to be suppressed at once. By way of remedy 
I would think it advisable to close all houses unfit for 
habitation ; many such were still in use, with roofs 
impossible t6' repair, floors out of level from the rot- 
tenness of the joists. The overcrowding is in many 
places added to by the bad practice of having hall 
doors without fastenings, so that at night vagrants 
crowded and slept in the halls and on the stairs. For 
houses, well built, which even until lately wei’e in 
the occupation of respectable householders, but were 
now all let in tenements, the only remedy was to 
bring water to the different floors and likewise 
sanitary arrangements. This could only be done by 
building returns to each house — a costly under- 
taking, but less costly than building whole streets, 
as has been done. At present water and sanitary 
arrangements were only to be found in the yards 
of many tenement houses, with often eight families in 
a house. I have a very poor parish. There is one 
venerable house in it with the date 1725 on the outside 
of it, and I know two houses 200 years old, both are 
tottering and yet are filled with tenants. Some of 
these houses are in the possession of men of means, 
who have made improvements, and they bring in 
handsome revenues. Others, owners who are poor 
men, make no improvements whatever. A great 
many of the houses have high ground rents to pay. 

I have a connection with two in particular. I pay 
two ground rents of £24 — £1 0 taxes — that is £34. 
If I got the rents I would get £57, which would leave 
a margin of £23. Then I made new drains at a cost 
of £50, repairing of a roof at a cost of £18, so I would 
be a long time waiting for a return. The houses are 
really not worth going to this expense. The question 
is one that can only be dealt with by degrees. All 


houses not worth spending any money on should be 
closed, without, of course, inflicting too much hard- 
ship on anyone. 

4191. Dr. T. Thomson. — You have given us very 
valuable and interesting evidence, Canon. Row, in 
these houses, where the numbers of occupants are so 
large— apart altogether from the question of cubic 
space for each individual — what is your experience as 
to the proper separation of the sexes that exists?— 
Well, I cannot say there is the separation we would 
wish ; but I must say from all my long experience in 
Dublin, now extending over twenty -two years, and 
I am now speaking only of those rooms inhabited by 
families— that is by parents and their children— that 
the morality of the people of the lower classes is sur- 
prisingly good— so much so indeed that instances to 
the contrary are exceptional. 

41 92. In a family of nine or ten would there not be 
hoys and girls who should not be sleeping in the same 
beds with their fathers and mothers? — No donbt. 
They generally have two or three beds, and I have 
only to repeat that, as I have said, I think the 
morality of these poor people is very wonderful. 

4193. What is your opinion as to their cleanliness? 

Well, I fear that a great many of our people have 

not a sufficient idea of cleanliness; but there was a good 
deal against them in this matter, the water supply 
and the sanitary accommodation of tenements bein'*- 
defective. I would give children attending schools 
facility to thoroughly wash themselves when coming 
into the schools. I would favour all girls being 
taught to cook and wash, and make the former sub- 
ject a less expensive one to teach. 

4194. Do you take the view that there ought to be 
a water supply on each floor ?— Yes ; but the cost, of 
course, would be very considerable. These tenement 
houses, as I have had already pointed out to you, 
were constructed for one family — now you have a 
family in each room — a thing that was never contem- 
plated in the original arrangement or construction. 
Some of the houses of this class might be worth 
spending money on ; but many of the houses I have 
been referring to would not be. 

4195. What steps would you suggest with a view 
to remedying the habits of the people in so far as 
they are deficient in cleanliness? — Well, a good deal, 
as Canon Ryan said, can be done in the school. I 
would eliminate all useless teaching and give the 
children something useful instead, such as cooking and 
washing. They are more advanced in England, where 
such subjects as grammar and geography are optional, 
whilst here they are not, and our children, have to 
learn such things as the height of the peaks of the 
Andes, or the length of the Chinese rivers. I would 
try to have all girls taught to cook and to wash. 

4196. We have, however, a grown-up population ; 
how would you deal with them? — I would close 
houses unfit for habitation, stop overcrowding, and 
have more active inspection. 


The Rev. William Murphy, Adm., Westland-row, examined. 


4197. Chairman. — The Committee will he glad to 
hear any evidence you will, favour them with, Father 
Murphy 1 — My parish contains a Catholic population 
of 30,000, and I would briefly refer to the insufficiency 
of the accommodation for the poor of the parish of 
St. Andrew’s. This necessarily leads to overcrowding. 
In the parish there are about twenty districts where 
the houses were so had, dirty, dilapidated, and defec- 
tive that they must be a prolific source of ill-health. 
There was bad ventilation ; but he must say that the 
people also had a tendency not to open the windows. 
I suggest that there should be rigorous inspection as to 


ventilation. The houses I refer to are kept in a dirty 
state ; but it was very hard to keep such houses clean. 
There are a great number of coal labourers, grain 
labourers, and the like. I think I saw it stated that 
workmen could have labourers’ cottages outside; but it 
would be desirable that these men should have their 
places of residence near their place of work. A doctor 
in my district told me that he lost a few cases of con- 
sumption — which he tells me is contagious — through 
want of proper ventilation in the houses. That, I 
think, after all, could be ensured by close inspection. 
I believe workrooms are inspected, and the owners 
2 D 
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severely called to account in cases where they trans- 
gress the laws of health. I agree with Canon Ryan 
that children should be taught in school the laws of 
health, aud that it should be compulsory, and not 
voluntary. There is oue place I would allude to down 
in Townsend-street, where there is a group of houses, 
cottages and tenement houses, and I think there must 
be sixty families there, and with three water-closets. 
Part of that yard is concreted, and part is not, and 
that, I think, must be very unwholesome as well as un- 
pleasant. There are two water-closets there with but 
one entrance. The place for the males should be 
separate from the females. These places are dirty, 
but I do not think anybody could keep them clean. 
I do not think it is the fault of the people inherently, 
or even the fault of their training. We have a place 
called Power’s-court, a thick settlement off Mount- 
street. It was very troublesome a number of years 
ago, and there were a number of sick calls there, and 
the houses were very dilapidated. A private individual 
bought up the ground by lease or ptu'ehase, and he 
has built ten new houses, and repaired seven others 
with the greatest advantage, whilst the other’s remain 
as they were — an object lesson as to what is and 
what ought to be. The new and improved ones are 
put into good sanitary condition under the inspection 
of the Corporation officials, and the plans were sub- 
mitted to the engineer of Pembroke township, and 
the poor people pay no more than they used for the 
houses which preceded these, and which were so dirty. 
Drink was mentioned as a cause of sickness in this 
city, which it undoubtedly is. But the radical 
remedy is to try and better the homes and comforts 
of the people. If that were done I do not believe the 


dangerous places would he so attractive. I know one 
man who is a teetotaller, and a man who has a 
necessity to be one, and notwithstanding this he 
spends his evenings in the public-house and smokes 
his pipe, and takes his lemonade, and I consider he is 
on very slippery ground when he sits there, and that 
he is in danger. But he sits there because his own 
home is not habitable. At Leeson-lane there are 
houses that ought to be removed, and healthy com- 
modious artisans’ dwellings erected. That would 
prevent a good deal of sickness and death. As to the 
closing of schools during epidemics, I understand 
evidence was given that there should be power to 
close them. 

4198. Dr. T. Thomson. — Power to close them if, in 
the opinion of the Sanitary Authority, it was desirable 1 ? 
— Yes. That is what I gathered. Well, I consider 
it would uot be desirable to close them in the interest 
of the children who do not come from an infected area. 
Notification should be sent to the teacher of the area 
infected, so that he could exclude children coming 
from that area, and I think in this connection that 
teachers’ grants should depend upon average atten- 
dances. 

4199. I think I am right in saying that in England 
the grant is not affected when the school is closed at 
the instance of the sanitary authority 1 - 1 do not 
think that is so with us. 

4200. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You attribute a good 
deal of disease to the vice of intemperance ? — Yes. 

4201. Is that vice very widely spread in Dublin? 
— I am afraid so. But I cannot speak with great 
authority as to that. 


Rev. J". M. M'Swiney, C.C., examined. 


4202. Chairman. — You desire to give some 
•evidence as to the results of infectious diseases being 
treated in the city?— -Yes. I believe the treating of 
•contagious diseases in the city is a source of danger. 
1 happen to be connected intimately with one of these 
hospitals — Cork-street — and though I have the 
greatest admiration for its working, I believe its 
presence in our locality militates against the public 
health. In its immediate neighbourhood is one of the 
largest National schools of the city, attended by 
between 900 and 1,000 children every day, five or six 
■dairy yards, and streets of the worst class of tenement 
houses, and a night refuge for 145 homeless women, 
dispersing every morning through the city. We have 
had in times of epidemic more small-pox in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hospital than in the rest of the parish. 
It seems hard on our people living in tenements that 
the Corporation should establish an isolation hospital 
within our boundaries, and should have a manure heap 
there, too, and, I think, a disinfecting chamber in Mar- 
rowbone-iane. It is hard on our district, a congested 
•district in which the poor are very badly housed. You 
have heard a good deal of these houses, but to he 
thoroughly understood they should be seen — they 
beggar description. Talking about the want of sanitary 
accommodation, we, in our district, have six- or seven 
or eight families living in houses with only one accom- 
modation for them. Another most important thing is 
this, that there should be separate sanitary accommo- 
dation for little children. They cannot use what is only 
suited for adults, except with very undesirable results, 
and it follows that in their early years they do not 
acquire cleanly habits. I think our part of the city is 
very overcrowded. I know the difficulty there is of 
doing away with those tenement houses, for when they 
are closed where are you going to house the people. 

4203. That is in the south-western district. The 
south-west. The Coombe area. My experience is that 
we meet sickness in over-crowded houses much more 
than we do elsewhere. Such houses should he inspected 
by competent authority, and registered for as many 
families as they can shelter under sanitary conditions ; 


and though you may not be able now to put families 
out of them, yet when a family does go out the 
owner of the tenement house should not be permitted 
to lake in another in its place. I have noticed that 
where the owner of the tenement house resides in it 
the house is generally very well kept; but that where 
he does not reside in it the houses are often in a filthy 
condition. In St. John’s -lane there are three tene- 
ment houses with no hack yards to them. They have 
one sanitary accommodation, which is under one 
of the houses — a water-closet of the worst form — and 
the stench from it comes right to the centre of the 
street. All the people have to come to it. There is 
no window in the backs of any of these houses, so 
that there is no proper ventilation. It is said that the 
poor are very dirty, and don’t ventilate their houses ; 
but my experience is that the means of ventilating 
them are very often inadequate or inconvenient. 

4204. Dr. T. Thomson. — How many families are 
in the houses to which you refer, in which they have 
only one water-closet?— There are seven in one house, 
three in another, and certainly four, if not more, . in 
another. We have one district, a square — in which 
the sanitary accommodation consists of three or four 
closets right in the centre of the square. 

4205. Which square?— Neill’s-court, off Marrow- 
bone-lane. A fruitful source of unhealthiness is the 
condition of the yards. They are very often of a clayey 
nature, and retain surface water. From nor having 
proper sanitary accommodation for the children very 
often these yards, in which the children play about, 
become soiled. I know that the Corporation officials do 
all they can; but it is very difficult to clean such yards. 
I suggest that they should all be concreted, and that 
accommodation which the little children could use 
should be provided. Another remark I should like to 
make is this— it has been said that the Dublin poor are 
very drunken, and that that is a source of their low 
vitality. Well, now, I think that is the language ot 
exaggeration. True there is too much drinking m 
Dublin, but I do not believe it is the cause of our high 
death rate, but is due to the same cause as the high 
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death rate ; the "wretched condition in which the people 
are housed. My experience is that the people do not 
gravitate to the tenement houses so much because 
they have become drunken as because they cannot find 
house accommodation elsewhere ; and then, on account 
of their wretched surroundings and the wretched 
companions they meet in those tenement houses, it 
becomes impossible for them to remain what thev 
were, and they drift towards habits of drink. I don’t 
think our people have a double dose of original sin in 
that way. It is said that the children have a low 
vitality in consequence of the drunken habits of their 
parents. My experience is — and I baptize a good 
many of them — that you cannot see finer specimens 
of humanity than they are when they start life. If 
they become sickly afterwards it is in consequence of 
their surroundings and other causes. I believe it 
would contribute a great deal towards the public 
health if the nurses who attend the poor in their homes 
were subsidised by the Corporation, The Corporation 
gives a great deal of money to the hospitals ; but I 
know that the nurses who attend the people in their 
homes do a world of good in more ways than one. 
They should be suppoi-ted. Our people don’t care to 
go into the Union Workhouse hospitals ; it is a great 
pity that those hospitals should have the stigma of 
the workhouse upon them. 

4206. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Are you referring to 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee nurses ? — Yes ; and to Mrs. 
Brown’s nurses and others. I am not particularising 
any. If subsidies were given to those institutions, and 
if they had offices or depots where the poor could easily 
apply for assistance a good deal of gocd would be done, 
and lives would be saved. The poor cling to their 
homes when they are sick ; and very often with sick- 
ness comes poverty and mal-nutrition. Here the nurses 
come in directly to the advantage of the sick, and in- 
directly the people learn sanitary habits from them. 
I have seen much good done in that way. It would 
contribute a good deal towards the saving of valuable 
lives if something like what I suggest was done. 
With regard to the children — there is a great deal of 
poverty in our district, and very often the mothers 
have to go out to earn their bread, and leave their 
children in care of another child not many years older, 
or, as I know, very often to lock them up in their room. 
That doesn’t occur very often ; but it does occur, and 
it is injurious to the children’s health. The day 
nurseries do a great deal of good. W e have one which 
is not used so much as it might be, but it is used to 
some extent. I think that if more of those nurseries 
were established, and the use of them explained to the 
people, and they were not left so much to the manage- 
ment of certain philanthropic people, a deal of good 
could be done. The mothers could leave their children 
there ; cleanliness would be taught to them by finding 
their children neat in the evening, in addition to 
havmg got wholesome food throughout the day. "Y on 
have already heard so much shout tenement houses that 
I don’t think I need say any more about them except 
to state that what Canon Conlan has said of them in 
his district is equally true of their condition in ours. 

4207. Mr. M'Swiney, with regard to Cork-street 
.Fever Hospital, you think it a focus from which in- 
fection may he spread?— -I am not a specialist, but 
that is my opinion. 


4208. With regard to small-pox you are perfectly 
correct ; but it is, perhaps, the only infectious fever. 
Perhaps so ; but if we look back upon the history of 
Dublin we shall find that small-pox epidemics come 
at regular periods. We may be moving towards one 
now, and we should be prepared to meet it. 

4209. There is a general consensus of opinion that 
we should have a small-pox hospital — there is no 
question about that. But it would be well to remove 
any misapprehension with regard to typhus — Typhus 
requires only six feet of space to render the poison 
perfectly inert ; and the same thing applies to many 
other fevers. 

4210. With regard to theNightRef ugoin Cork street, 
by whom was it founded? — I think by Dr. Spratt. 

4211. You are quite right — it was founded in 1S61 . 
Do you know. when Cork-street Pever Hospital was 
founded ? — It was founded sixty years previously. I 
am only dealing with things as they are at present. 

4212. Tf any are to blame it is the people who pnt 
the Night Refuge at the side of the Fever Hospital. 
As to the importation of infectious disease from the 
suburbs, I agree with you that a large quantity of 
infection is brought into the city ; but are you aware 
that a movement is on foot at present to establish an 
infectious hospital for Rath mines and Pembroke 
townships. Witness — I am glad to hear that there is. 
I have not heard of it. 

4213. Yes, there is; and that gets rid of one of 
your objections to. Cork-street Hospital ? — Well, I 
have an objection to treating infectious diseases in 
the city, as has been done up to this. 

4214. I suppose you are aware that the rule with 
regard to epidemics in Dublin is for them to spread 
from the city to the suburbs ; they hardly ever 
originate in the suburbs ? — I am not at ail sure of that. 
I think we get a percentage irom Rathmines. I have 
been impressed by the amount of infectious disease 
that came from Terenure, and parts of Rathmines. 

4215. An epidemic of measles raged in the city in 
1899 before it spread to the suburbs. I was greatly in- 
terested in your remarks about drunkenness ; but with 
regard to the increase of disease and the mortality 
amongst children connected with drunkenness, is it not 
quite as much because they are badly fed and badly 
cared, as because they are bom delicate? — Oh, I believe 
the children are born as healthy as any other children 
in the world. 

4216. But their feeding is not up to the mark? — 
What I say about their unhealthiness is that a great 
deal of it is due to the wretched way in which the 
people are housed ; and whatever has caused that con- 
dition of things is at the root of the evil ; of course, 
many children are very badly fed. 

4217. Don’t you think that intemperate parents, 
neglect their children and feed them badly? — Oh, 
yes, that is quite true. 

4218. With regard to nursing, is it your opinion 
that it would be a good thing for the authorities to 
establish a system of nursing the sick poor in their 
own homes? — Fes, I am quite in favour of that. 

4219. Would you not think that two or three 
trained nurses — fever nurses and ordinary nurses — 
attached to each dispensary, would he a very valuable 
aid to the public health ? ‘Yes, I am quite sure it would, 
as I have already suggested in my direct evidence. 


Mr. J. J. Botterlt examined. 


4220. Chairman. — You wish to give us some evi- 
dence about the removal of manure and vegetables ? — 
Yes; seeing the importance of this Commission, and 
living about six miles from Dublin, I thought it well 
to make a few remarks. I see a lot of farm produce 
and of milk supplies coming into the city in a very 
had way in the summer-time — particularly the milk ; 
and I wish to speak also of the vegetable 3upply 
system. I have been sending vegetables largely 
into Dublin, and I have found a very fluctuating 


filth, and decay, 
speak, these elements may be absent, but only to 
show how contamination by the essence of disease is 
more certain. I attribute a great deal of this 
irregularity to the want of proper marketing and 
delivering of the vegetables. That’s the point I want 
to come at. 

4221. The first thing you say is, that the removing 


market in fact, on the lines of a feast or a famine. 
The feast and superabundance beget disease, and 
When there is a famine, so to 
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of any sort of manure should not be allowed in carts 
which, on the same day or morning, had brought 
vegetables to market ; is that the custom 1 — That is 
the custom, and I think it is very reprehensible to 
have the manure carts carting back the food stuffs 
without having been disinfected, or without the 
vegetables being packed in crates, so that they would 
be made more marketable. 

4221a. Do you think that is a cause of disease? — 

I think it brings an enormous amount of filth and 
the germs of disease into close proximity with the 
houses of the poor specially. 

4222. I don’t quite understand your observation 
about the hawking of vegetables in perambulators ? — 
That’s a very offensive thing that you will see through 
the city. You will see an enormous number of poor 
women hawking vegetables in perambulators that 
possibly have had sick children in them. The people 
that these perambulators belong to use them for 
other dirty purposes. 

4223. With regard to a proper system of market- 
ing, which, you think, would have a healthy effect ? — 
Yes ; I see a practice about the vegetable mai-ket 
with regard to cabbage, for instance. I see it often 
brought into congested streets, and thrown out on 
the side of the street, into the sewer, to be then 
carried to the shop front by the farmer’s carter. This 
pulverises all the scum and filth of the street and of 
the vegetables together, and they ai - e then exposed in 
the shop fronts many days. Then, the more damaged 
these vegetables become the more likely they are to 
go to the homes of the poor. 

4224. With regard to the milk and dairy carts 
from the country? — Well, I say that out in one dis- 
trict the dairy cars are used by all sorts of people. 
All sorts of people are allowed to sit up on the dairy 
oars coming back and forwards into the city. Last 
July I saw sitting amongst the milk cans on a cart a 
case of what afterwards proved to be typhoid fever, 
and the patient was three or four months in the 
Mater Hospital. I think there is no superintendence 
of the dairy interest out in the country during the 
summer months. 

4225. Dr. T. Thomson. — I did not follow you 
when you spoke of the people sitting amongst the 
milk cans? — I saw on the cart a man infected with 
typhoid fever going to the Mator Hospital, where he 
was a patient for two or three months. 

4226. Was he suffering from fever at that time? 
— He was. I did not know it until a week or two 
afterwards. 

4227. Right Hon. Alderman M fade. — Was there 
milk on the cart? — Yes, £7 or £8 worth of milk. 

4228. Chairman. — You say that the milking of 
tho dairy cows is very neglected and barbarous ; what 
do you mean by that i — -I mean that the dairy servants 
half milk some cows : they don’t have them properly 
tied if the cow is restive. They leave milk in the cow’s 
udder for possibly two or three milkings afterwards. 
Then the spins of the udder go wrong, and that has 
an enormous tendency to initiate tuberculosis. 

4229. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Doesn’t thecondition you 
speak of initiate abscesses, or an inflammatory condition 
of the udder, rather than tuberculosis ? — Ob, I don’t 
mean tuberculosis entirely in the animal, but how it 
acts afterwards when the milk is drunk in the city. 

4230. You think it would be of low nutritive value? 
— By all means, because the cow’s spin will go bad, and 
it is at that particular stage of inflammation that the 
danger is to the human being of contracting tubercul- 
osis iu some degree or other. 

4231. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Do you think there is 
much adulteration of milk in your district ? — No, I 
don’t think there is much. 

4232. You don’t think it is watered down? — Not 
very much. 

4233. Have you ever seen water conveyed from a 
neighbouring ditch for that purpose early in the 
morning? — Well, I never did; but I am conscious 


that a great deal of that sort of thing went 
on formerly, from heresay only did I know it. 

4234. You would not consider that a sanitary 
proceeding ? — No. 

4235. Do you think it possible Mr. Butterly, for 
pure milk to be supplied at 6d. a gallon in the 
winter? — No ; I think the price of milk is much too 
small. The contract price is much too small in order 
to get the milk pure. 

4236. What do you think, as a practical man, is 
the lowest price that would pay a dairyman to sell pure 
milk in bulk per gallon'! — I think to give it proper and 
due treatment — to take it purely from the cows, and 
supply it pure the price should be 10 d agallon. 

4237. Don’t you think that the low price given for 
milk in charitable institutions is a great temptation to 
the adulteration of milk ? — It certainly is. 

4238. Do you think that the examination of milk 
is always a reliable test to detect adulteration ? — No, 
I believe it is not. There is another point I wish to 
express myself on. I think the retaining of good 
milch cows, instead of taking the supplies from in- 
different cattle that give any sort of milk, would be a 
good way of raising the standard of the milk. 

4239. As to its nutritive quality? — Yes. Have 
I made myself clear about the vegetable market 
business ? — A great deal of disease germs is propagated 
from the system we have in the new vegetable market ; 
it is very reprehensible. 

4240. In what way ? — From not having the vege- 
tables properly graded and brought in clean, and not 
in manure carts. It seems like cutting a stick to 
beat myself, being a fanner, but still, in aid of the 
public health, I would like a new system altogether. 

4241 . Are there absolutely no regulations in the 
market for such a course ? — There are regulations, but 
they are not sufficient to preserve the vegetables that 
reach the homes of the poor. 

4242. Have not the sanitary officers and sub- 
officers the control of the small greengrocers’ shops 
throughout the city — because I see that there have 
been confiscations of vegetables as unfit for human 
food ) I had a book before me yesterday ? — Yes, but I 
think the way in which vegetables are pulverised and 
polluted is a matter on which an expression of opinion 
should come from this Commission. There should be 
an improvement in that respect. 

4243. Where does this treatment of the vegetables 
happen— -is it in the market or during conveyance 
from the market to the green-grocers’ shops? — Well, 
in the case where the forestaller buys them in the 
market they are thrown out of the farm cart, and put 
by in the shop and retailed out again. 

4244. Do you refer to the shop in the market? — 
To the shop in the market. 

4245. Where they are auctioned ? — Yes ; they go 
after they are auctioned to the forestaller, and all the 
movement of the vegetables that takes place after that 
goes to pulverise the filth of the carts through them ; 
and worse still, when the cart goes out through the 
city in the morning, after the vegetables are bought, 
the practice is to throw down the load on the side of 
the street — in the sewer at the side. 

4246. Opposite to the shop? — Opposite to the shop, 
and then the farmer’s carter carries it in ; and it is 
not an acceptable thing for the farmers to have their 
horses kept so long by this tedious plan, for no good, 
but only to have disease spread from the practice. 

4247. Would there be any objection to trimming 
the vegetables before they come into market? — 
That would be my idea. 

4248. Because Sir Charles Cameron has stated that 
waste vegetable products create a considerable 
nuisance in the city, and these would be useful if 
kept by the fai*mer ? — Of course they would. It is not 
moving in the right direction to be allowing them 
into the city. The practice is not economical, and 
wears out the horses, the carts, and the roads ; and 
when all this offal is trimmed off in the city, with all 
the pollution about it that I speak of, it gets into the 
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dwellings of the poor and lies there, for possibly, 
"twenty-tour or twenty-six hours, giving off its gases. 

4249. What remedy would you suggest for the 
proper bringing of that food to the tables of the poor? 
— That the vegetables should be packed in crates. 

4250. In baskets ?• —In baskets when sent to market. 
It would enhance the value of the work iD the 
country, and would relieve the congestion in the city, 
that I heard Canon Conlan speaking about, for he 
is in the parish where this market is going on, and 


the labour of doing all these things is practically sup- 
plied in his parish. 

4251. Is not the waste portion of these vegetables 
of use to the farmer 1 — Yes, he brings it home the same 
day from the scavenging depot of the Corporation. It 
is a large ingredient in the manure that he gets back. 
It would make food for stock if kept at home in the 
first instance. 

4252. Chairman. — I believe the Lord Mayor is 
willing to give us some evidence or information. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Councillor Thomas D. Pile), examined. 


4253. Chairman. — My Lord Mayor, the Committee 
would be very glad to hear any information you can 
give in reference to the high death rate and any 
remedy for it. 

4254. The Lord Mayor . — What I. personally thiuk, 
and I think it is the general opinion of the Corpora- 
tion, that to a certain extent we are materially behind 
-other English cities as regards our powers ; in fact we 
are a great many years behind as regards the drastic 
powers they have. I have made out a list of 
different amended powers which we ought to have, 

• aud which we believe would be of material advantage 

to the Corporation, and which are absolutely necessary 
to deal with the question of the health of the city in 
a more comprehensive manner. We think first of all 
that we ought to have powers which will enable us to 
•deal properly with tenement houses, so as to ensure 
that no house can be used as such unless it has proper 
and sufficient sanitary accommodation for each family 
and proper water supply for each family, and which 
will enable us to enforce the observance of cleanliness 
by the occupiers of each dwelling. It is quite trae 
we have new draft bye-laws intended to deal with 
those questions in part ; but, frankly, we are not at all 

■ certain that they will stand the test of enforcement in 
the law courts. This should be put beyond doubt by 
clear legal enactment. That is one of the points that 
we wish to put before this Commission. With regard 
to that, what we ought to have is the power to limit 
the number of inhabitants in a house. We ought to 
be able to say that this house is registered for so 
many inhabitants and no more shall occupy it. We 
think that every tenement house should have in every 

■ separate room separate sanitary accommodation : 

- certainly every landing ought to have separate 
sanitary accommodation. I don’t think sanitary 
accommodation ought to be fixed in the yards, for 
many reasons, because the high tenement houses of 
Dublin were rarely or ever originally intended for the 
accommodation of separate families, but for that of 
one family. Of course there is another difficulty, 
that if you put sanitary accommodation in each 
landing that difficulty could not be met unless we 
had power to compel every tenement owner to build- 
■an annexe to his house by which the sanitary accom- 
modation of the house could be kept clear from the 
house altogether. We have great difficulty as regards 
dealing with the owners of tenement houses in 
Dublin — there is such a multitude of ways in 
which they can get out of their responsibility, 
or give us information regarding it. There are 
many houses in Dublin — a very large class of men 
take a house from a landlord for a certain number 
•of years — ten, fifteen, or twenty years — at a 

certain rental, and those men let it out in small tene- 
ments, in order to make a profit. But as this class 
of owner nears the end of his period of undertaking 
it is directly bo his disadvantage to spend any money 
-on tho house ; and we have had cases where we have, 
and do get, magistrates' orders to spend a large sum 
repairing the house, and where the unfortunate owner 
had only a couple of years to run. The ground land- 
lord, or whoever derives the benefit out of the house, 
.pays no proportion of that benefit in repairs, and we 
•are unable to levy against the different interests the 


amount of expenditure that is necessary to put that 
house in a sanitary condition. All persons obtaining 
rent out of premises should be responsible for sanitary 
works in proportion to their interests in the premises, 
and the rent they receive. We feel very strongly as 
regards the licensing of houses. We think all tene- 
ment houses should be licensed annually, and we 
should have power to refuse to license any premises 
not suitable for the purposes required by the bye-laws, 
persons using unlicensed premises to be amenable to 
the law, both occupiers and owners. At present we 
have a system of registration of tenement houses ; but 
that implies very little — only the keeping of lists of 
premises and owners’ names, to ensure that the sani- 
tury department should be cognisant of the existence 
of all tenement houses, whereas the fact of a premises 
being licensed would indicate that the premises 
licensed, though perhaps at first unsuitable, had been 
put into a fit condition to be used as a tenement 
house, and that such premises would, as a consequence, 
be more easily kept up to the standard required by 
the bye-laws. The present system of registration of 
tenement houses means only that they are so as 
a registered house ; but it does not imply that the 
house has been inspected, and the question of how 
much accommodation or sanitary accommodation it 
has. It only implies that it is registered, and we 
ought to have very drastic powers in dealing with it. 
There is no question about it there ought to be water 
on every landing. 

4255. Chairman. — If there were to be annual 
licences I presume you. would have a house inspected 
and licensed before the licence would be renewed 1 — 
Quite so. So that, I think, it ought to be half-yearly. 
It should imp! y that the house is in perfect condition and 
has proper sanitary accommodation before the licence 1 
is granted, or the Corporation should say, “We won’t 
grant the licence at all until it is put into a proper sani- 
tary state, and the question is, whether we will give it 
or renew it or will not.” The section of the Public 
Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, relating to sani- 
tary accommodation'used in common by occupiers of two 
or more separate dwelling-houses should be amended, so 
as to make it apply to the occupiers of a single tenement 
house. This could he done by giving the words 
“ separate dwelling-house” the same meauing as in the 
Franchise Acts At present there is a difficulty, and 
I tell yon why. We are met very often by a yard in 
common* to two houses with only single sanitary 
accommodation. The sanitary accommodation only 
comes under the present Act if the premises are dirty 
or filthy or damaged. When there is a common closet 
for two houses we cauuot make the tenants of either 
house liable for dirtying the closet under the present 
Act. The tenants of both houses should he made 
summarily liable before the magistrates. 

4256. You would desire to have a local Act of your 
own?— Yes. 

4257. You know there is a difference between that 
and an amendiug Act 1 — I am not quite sure about 
that, and I cannot express an opinion upon it. We 
think the owners of tenement houses should be com- 
pelled to appoint a person in each house a kind of 
concierge who will be responsible for certain duties 
requiring immediate action, such, as the removal of filth. 
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cleansing of a choked water-closet, and drain, <fce., and 
who should occupy with inspect (o these duties the 
position of owner, under the Public Health Acts. We 
should be enabled to bring this person at once before 
the court, which should have power to fine him, 
as well as to make an order. By such a system much 
time would be saved, and could be utilised by the officer 
in making further inspections. A somewhat similar 
plan has worked very well in Edinburgh, and the 
difficulty we have is the difficulty of getting at the 
owner, for in Dublin a great many of the tenement 
houses have an agent for each, and who the agent is 
we have very great difficulty in finding out, and we 
are continuously delayed and impeded by reason of 
the fact that we are unable to locate the owner at all. 
The system is in operation in Edinburgh and in other 
towns in England, and I see no difficulty whatever 
in having it in operation in Dublin. Some person 
should be appointed, and there would be no hardship 
if some tenant or other person was appointed by the 
landlord, who would be the person on whom we could 
serve notice to compel him to keep the place in proper 
sanitary condition. As regards simplification and 
acceleration of procedure in the police courts, frankly 
speaking, the magistrates are too lenient in dealing 
with this question. They seem to think that if they 
make an order for a thing to be done in six weeks 
that it is all right, even though the person against 
whom the order is made fails to do it for six months, 
quite forgetting that during that period the house is 
in that state that it is a danger to the city. That is 
not carrying out the magistrate’s order in any sense 
of the word, and while it would be very difficult to 
say how long the magistrate ought to give the order 
for, the system by which they are allowed to be 
dragged on by technicalities, in many cases for five or 
six months and longer, and then the landlord escapes 
by simply doing the work, is not satisfactory. 

4258. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Ought not 
there be a special magistrate for such cases 1 — I think 
there ought to be a special magistrate or one day each 
week for such cases. That would save our work a 
great deal. I think in Liverpool they have a system 
of “ special prosecuting sanitary officers.” That is a 
system that would work well here, because our men 
lose a lot of time in the police courts. 

4259. Chairman. — We have had very clear evidence 
of that 1 — The magistrates should be more strict and 
fine more severely, and the purpose of the law should 
not be considered to be fulfilled if by repeated pro- 
ceedings we get the work done months later than the 
date of the original summons. As regards derelict 
premises we should have similar powers to those of 
Glasgow for acquiring condemned and derelict pre- 
mises after a certain period, by a simple method, at 
the value of the ground. I think you have had 
evidence before you showing that we ought to have 
the power of dealing with this question made very 
drastic. I think they have such powers in England. 
That is where property becomes dangerous or un- 
sanitary the Corporation ought to have the power by 
which they can compel an owner to put a house into a 
perfect sanitary condition at once, or within a certain 
time, and if he did not do it to remove the* house 
altogether. 

4260. I think we have the same powers 
as regards general law; but, of course, in 
England they have strong local Acts ? — In England 
the Borough Engineer comes along and condemns the 
house as unsatisfactory ; but he gives the owner three 
or four weeks to make it g< od, and if that is not done 
he then proceeds to do it himself, or take down the 
whole house, or they can even sell the house on 
giving a certain notice. We are all pretty well 
agreed thai we require to be put in a better position 
to provide houses for the poorer classes, both as regards 
money and as regards sites outside our present city 
area. Personally, I think strongly that, owingtothe way 
Dublin is situated, it is absolutely necessary to get 
os large areas as possible from the surrounding dis- 


tricts for this purpose. We, in Dublin, have got: 
much larger proportions of the very poor than any 
city in the TJ nited Kingdom. I should say the average 
earning power of our working classes is not anything 
like the same ratio as the average earning powers of 
English cities, or even of Belfast, and, therefore, we 
have a great many more men of the 16s. a week class 
than of the 30 s. a week. I think I speak for the 
Corporation when I say that we would like to build 
ourselves or see others building a large number of 
cottage houses for the working classes which would 
be let at rents of 3s. or 3s. 6 d. a week. On the out- 
skirts of the city — not in any one particular place, but 
all around the city — we have a magnificent system of 
trams, the service of which would be availed of 
by the better paid working classes getting, say, 30s. 
a week, who would like to live in respectable bouses 
outside the city, and we would then have only to 
deal with the men who earned only 16s. a week, and 
with the pest of unsanitary tenement houses, when the 
Corporation would be in a better position to deal with 
the very poorer classes. 

4261. What do you mean by saying you would 
be in a better position as regards the poorer classes ?' 
— As we at present stand we have not enough 
money to build artizans’ dwellings, for our borrowing 
powers will soon become exhausted. In all the- 
English towns, and even in Rathmines, any money 
spent by the Corporation is not charged against the- 
borrowing powers. 

4262. That is in local Acts 1 — It is in the English 
Acts. Our borrowing powers should be extended for 
remunerative works at any rate. 

4263. I quite agree with you that the borrowing 
powers should be extended for remunerative works. 

4264. Right Hon. Alderman Meade — For repro- 
ductive works, — Yes; reproductive works. 

4265. Dr. T. Thomson. — You have to ask for it 
before you get it ? — We asked for it a few years ago- 
and we were not successful. 

4266. Did the borough apply for that in their 
Bill? — It did. 

4267. Perhaps there may have been some other 
contentious subject introduced in the Bill Y — 
Perhaps so. 

4268. Chairman. — You did get power to extend 
your waterworks? — We did last year, but not for- 
building artisans’ dwellings. 

4269. You did not ask for it, and perhaps it would 
not be refused 1 — I think we ought to get the full 
amount for all remunerative works we require. 

4270. They are not always as remunerative as you. 
think? — I don’t think a municipality can supply 
without the aid of the rates dwellings at Is. or 
Is. 6cf. a week. U I don’t think it is feasible or 
possible to do it ; therefore, 1 say, the rates must 
suffer to a certain extent. W e should also have power 
to tax for municipal purposes all persons receiving 
rent out of premises as half of every rent is rateable 
to poor rates where the occupier is exempt. We 
should have power to appoint more sanitary officers, 
under section 11 of the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878. I think we really want more ladies as. 
sanitary inspectors. Perhaps it may be said we have 
enough of them as compared with other cities of similar 
populations ; but the answer to that is this : we have a. 
greater number of poor in our population than any 
other city I know of. While it might be quite accu- 
rate that we have as many sanitary inspectors as other 
cities of our population, they are not sufficient to cover- 
the number of our people. 

4271. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— You want, 
the sanitary staff to be increased ? — I think so. 
The term sanitary sub-officer should have a wider 
interpretation than that given to it by the Local 
Government Board (see Vanston, page 873), and we 
should be recouped in the case of every officer engaged 
in bona fide sanitary work. We could thus do much 
more, as we would have much more money at our 
command fcr the administra bion of the sanitary lawst 
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.At the present moment, under the Sanitary Acts, the 
work is limited solely to the present sanitary staff, 
and does not cover the men who are dealing with 
■disinfection or the notification of diseases, or plumbers’ 
work, or slaughter-houses, or dairy inspectors, or the 
men who are engaged watching small-pox patients. 
In all those things we cannot get any recoupment 
whatever, and I think we should have recoupment on 
the same basis as obtains in English towns. We 
think that sanitary sub-officers should be better paid, 
-so as to attract men with special technical training. 

4272. What would you do with your present staff? 
— That is a difficult question to deal with. 

4273. I think it would be quite possible to deal 
with the sanitary sub-officers by seeing that they 
were eligible? — That would be a step in the right 
direction, and perhaps there should be a sub-division 
of the department. 

4274. Alderman Dowd. — Two or three superinten- 
dents? — We would have to recast the whole staff. 
In regard to slaughter-houses we should have the 
power to close them compulsorily by compensating 
persons using slaughter-houses for their own business. 

4275. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — We have 
the power 1 — -Yes ; but then again there is the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the owner. It should be the 
licensee or the owner. As far as I can understand 
it is the person in whose name the licence is, and he 
may not have any interest at all in it. We had a 
very awkward case some time ago, where a man who 
was the licensee had no interest in the place, and we 
•could not get the owner at all, and so we could not close 
the place. We should have power to license dairy 
yards from year to year, and make the granting of 

■ such licence conditional on full compliance with our 
bye-laws. I would add to that that we ought to have 
power of withdrawal of licences of dairy yards at any 
time. We ought have further increased power of 
supervision of food supplies, especially milk, and the 
inspection of outside dairy yards supplying the city. 
I think very strongly about that because to my 
knowledge near where I live at Rathgav — on the very 
boundaries of it, within 130 yards — is the town of 
Terenure, and that whole town is a mass of lanes and 
alleys, and in it are five or six dairies, all supplying 
milk both to the city and Ratligar. The actual facts 
are that there is no inspection of those dairies. The 
sanitary staff go out and look at them, but they have 
no power to do so, and the proprietors can order them 
•out of the yards if they so desire. Yet those people 

■ send any milk they like either into Ratligar or 
Dublin, and we cannot say one single word against 
that practice. 

427 6. Dr. J. W. Moore. —Is Terenure portion of 
Rathmines? — No; it is in the County Dublin. 

4277. Chairman. — Would it not be well for one 
sanitary inspector to inspect the milk coming into 
Dublin from such a place? — I don’t know that it 
would be sufficient ; because we ought to have some 
way of inspecting the dairy yards that were sup- 
plying milk to Dublin from the country. 

427 8. You can examine the milk when it comes into 
the city ? — I don’t know that we can successfully. 

4279. Dr. T. Thomson.— But could you not obtain, 
by a local Act, such a power as you are suggesting 
here. Has Dublin asked for it in a local Act ? — It 
is a thing we would like to see the Commission 
recommend. 

4280. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Such things 
• as you put before us ought co be obtained by the Cor- 
poration by a local Act, if possible, and, if not pos- 
sible, by a public Act. It would be a great difficulty 
in the inspection of food or milk supplies coming into 
the city ; because if you had not power to inspect the 
“dairies you have to revert to the Continental way of 
having a house on each bridge ? — Well, I don’t know ; 
I think it really would be done in a local Act, but it 
•could be done only by licensing a certain dairy to sup- 
ply milk to the city, as the case may be, and giving 


them such licences after you have inspected their 
dairies and satisfied yourself as regards them. 

4280. Dr. T. Thomson. — But you are not the 
licensing party ? — No; but we ought to be the licensing 
party for what is supplied inside our boundaries. 

4281. Your bye-laws are not for outside dairies, and 
if you made a bye-law to inspect dairies outside, you 
would be going beyond your powers ? — But T think we 
ought to have the power. 

4282. Chairman. — Wliat you wish for is that you 
shall have the power to license a particular dairy from 
outside for the purpose of supplying the city, not 
dealing with it otherwise, and then you would 
probably announce that you would not allow milk to 
be supplied to the city without the dairy being 
licensed ? — We ought to have the power of prosecuting 
such people. All my evidence is more with the object 
of asking the Commission to strengthen our hands, 
than anything else. The sterilization of milk is a 
question that may be worthy of consideration, but 
whether it is feasible is another question. With re- 
gard to the registration and inspection of ice cream 
manufacture, in addition to registering and inspecting 
the vendors, which we can do under the Dublin Cor- 
poration Act of 1890, we ought to have the power of 
inspecting their manufacture. At present we have 
no power whatever of inspecting the manufacture of 
ice creams, &c., and that is a matter that really, in my 
opinion, is absolutely necessary, especially in view of 
the fact that they are now becoming so numerous. 

4283. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Have you not got a 
bacteriological laboratory? — We hare not. 

4284. You recommend they should ? — I do strongly, 
especially to test milk and other things. 

4285. And that there should be a trained bacteri- 
ologist in charge of it ? — I do. 

4286. Would you propose to allow the citizens to 
have their samples examined free of charge ? — I would, 
decidedly. 

4287. It is done in every large town? — I would 
decidedly be in favour of it in all cases. We ought 
to have power to have the Notification of Infectious 
Diseases Acts vigorously enforced in the surrounding 
sanitary townships, as well as in Dublin. I think it 
is really a monstrous thing for any authority to have 
the power, alongside a large district like ours, where 
the Act is adopted, of saying, “We will not adopt the 
Notification of Infectious Diseases Act." It ought to 
be compulsory on every authority to enforce the Act. 

4288. Chairman. — It is in England and Scotland 
now — the townships around Dublin can send us in 
any amount of disease and we have no power of check- 
ing it, and I think it would be better in many ways 
if the Act was made compulsory in all districts. 
Medical doctors might give us much greater assis- 
tance than they do by the notification of diseases. 
I know that generally they are not as careful to notify 
as they might be. 

4289. Dr, J. W. Moore. — You are strongly of 
opinion that compulsory notification should be 
extended all over Ireland ? — All over Ireland. We 
should also have power to compel the closing of schools 
I would go a great deal further with reference to the 
question of schools, because we have in Dublin in 
many cases houses taken up by a person and they 
start a school in it, but it was never contemplated 
originally that it would be used for a school. It has 
no sanitary accommodation move than what an ordi- 
nary family requires, and if the attendance increases 
to forty or fifty children they are crowded in this 
house with wretched sanitary accommodation and of 
conrse naturally it must affect the health of the 
children who in there for some hours. Very many 
of the large schools also have not got anything like 
sufficient sanitary accommodation, 

4290. Dr. T. Thomson. — But you can compel them 
to provide sufficient sanitary accommodation 1 — I am 
not aware. 
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4291. Oh, yes; a school is a house, and you can 
insist on sufficient accommodation ? — Can we limit 
the number of scholars ? 

4292. Oh, no ; I thought you were talking about 
sanitary conveniences. Under the Public Health Act 
of 1878, you can compel provision of sufficient 
sanitary accommodation ? — But a school grows ; when 
first started the sanitary accommodation might be 
sufficient ; but as it gradually grows, unless there is 
inspection and registration of it, there is no means of 
knowing whether there is proper sanitary accommoda- 
tion in the school or not. 

4293. You don’t want registration ; your inspector 
can go to the school, and judge of the state of the 
sanitary accommodation. There is no objection to 
a sanitary inspector going to look after the sanitary 
accommodation of a school. 

4294. Bight Hon. Alderman Meads. — There is no 
difficulty about sanitary accommodation ; but there 
is about limiting the number of pupils. 

4295. Dr. T. Thomson. — If you find the sanitary 
accommodation is not sufficient, you can bring the 
matter before a magistrate? — But then, take the 
accommodation of the schools. 

4296. Dublin is just in the same position as other 
places. Other places deal with this matter, not to 
perfection, but to the best of their ability ?— Does it 
cover a case like this : I know a school in Dublin of 
300 or 400 children crowded into where there is no 
more room than to pack them into it together. 

4297. Have, you tried to deal with them under the 
existing law? — I understood we had no powers to be 
able to do it. 

4298. What is your opinion with regard to the 
closing of schools during an epidemic? — I would be 
in favour of it; but I am inclined to think that 
what we want is to have the schools inspected as to 
ventilation, the number of pupils, &c. I believe if 
this were done we would find that more than half 
of the schools of Dublin were greatly overcrowded. 

4299. What do you say about the hospital 
accommodation for infectious diseases? — With re- 
gard to an infectious diseases hospital, I 
think I might say the Corporation would be 
prepared to face the expenditure of erecting an 
isolation hospital in a proper position, provided 
we could, in some way or other, control the other 
hospitals, viz., prevent them from taking in in- 
fectious cases, and compelling such cases to he sent 
to the isolation hospital. We think the citizens’ 
money would be unwisely spent if the other hos- 
pitals were still allowed to have wards where they 
take in infectious cases, and where the doctors go 
in and give lectures, and come out afterwards 
without giving the same care to disinfection as they 
would in a large central hospital specially adapted 
for such cases. 

4300. Dr. J. W. Moose. — Have you any informa- 
tion as to any of the doctors attending those hos- 
pitals bringing out infection with him? — I have 
not; but I have heard of a case where a nurse 
carried it out. I could not speak for myself ; I 
only heard of it. If you take Berlin, for instance, 
the hospitals in that city have no infectious cases 
in them — such cases are all sent to an infectious 
diseases hospital outside the city; and the greatest 
possible precautions are taken to prevent both the 
doctors’ and nurses’ infection. It is to all intents 
and purposes worked as a prison ; no one can go out 
from it without disinfecting their clothes and every- 
thing else. We recognise the difficulty in the way of 
doing what I have said, because these hospitals are 
used for teaching purposes. 

4301. You are aware it would revolutionise 
medical teaching in Dublin? — It might; but I 
don’t know that it would injure it. I have had 
discussions with doctors about it. I don’t think it 
would injure the medical teaching. But even if it 
did revolutionise medical teaching, I think the public 
health is of far greater importance. 


4302. Chairman. — What about the notification of' 
tuberculous diseases? — That is a very large and 
difficult question. 

4303. Or about the Corporation providing an 
hospital for them? — I don’t think I could say what 
we would be prepared to do. 

4304. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — With re- 
gard to infectious cases, would you not be in favour 
of having a number of convalescent hospitals outside 
the city, to which the patients might be sent during 
the period of convalescence? — I think that would 
be of material benefit. At present they are kept in 
the city hospitals during that time. 

4305. They are kept for six weeks or more, and 
other patients cannot be admitted in consequence? — 
Yes. 

4305a. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You are aware that 
the Corporation had full power, since 1878, to con- 
struct these convalescent homes? — Yes. But, speak- 
ing personally, I am altogether against having any 
hospital taking in infectious cases in the city. We- 
know that, as to Cork-street Hospital during an 
epidemic, the surrounding area is always infected 
by it. Statistics show it. 

4306. I don’t know about statistics; in small-pox. 
epidemics I would say “Yes,” but in no other in- 
fectious disease that I know of would the infection 
spread over an area. Small-pox infects large areas,, 
but no other disease? — You are a better authority 
than I am on that point. 

4307. I am strongly of opinion we should have 
a small-pox hospital outside the city? -But you are 
not satisfied that we should have any infectious 
cases treated in the city? — No. 

4308. Dr. T. Thomson. — A Koyal Commission,, 
eighteen years ago, dealt with this question. 
There was no evidence given before that Com- 
mission to show that & property-administered 
and property-constructed fever hospital is the 
slightest source of danger to the public, even when 
planted in a thickly-populated district; that is as- 
regards fever, but as regards small-pox it is a 
danger. 

Witness . — But as regards doctors or nurses taking 
out the infection with them — that was what I spoke- 
of. 

4309. I said a “properly-administered” hospital? 
— Very well. 

Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — We will always; 
have doctors going to private patients, and 
treating them in their own houses; I don’t know 
where we would stop. I believe, also, that to re- 
move an infected patient for a distance is often most . 
injurious. 

Dr. J. W. Moore. — That is quite true. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Especially in- 
scarlet fever. 

Dr. J. W. Moore. — In certain cases it would be- 
probably fatal. 

Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — When we extend- 
our boundaries we will be able to do all we want. 

The Lord Mayor . — I hope we will have some 
reforms before that. 

4310-6. Dr. T. Thomson. — Is the Corporation in 
favour of the compulsory notification of phthisis ? 

I am in favour of it, and I t hi n k the 
other members are. It is an infectious disease,, 
and every infectious disease ought to be notified 
to the Public Health Authority. We cannot be 
responsible for the public health if we have not got 
notification of all infectious cases. 

4317. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade.— Suppose 
that in an artisan’s family some of the children were- 
suffering from phthisis, would you say it was the 
duty of the father to say, “ I have got phthisis in- 
my house"?— No; I think it ought to be the duty 
of the doctor to do that. Out of kindness the- 
doctor will often keep hack from telling a person, 
that he is in the last stage of consumption i- 
think in all such cases the doctor ought to notify. 
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4318. Dr. T. Thomson. — The Corporation would 
not object to pay the doctors the half-crowns in the 
cases you refer to? — They would not. 

4319. Chairman. — What about the Corporation 
taking over the private lanes? — It is desirable to 
take over the private lanes ; but there is a difficulty 
in the matter which meets us almost immediately — 
it may be only a legal difficulty. If the Corporation 
took over the lanes and alleys, of which there are 
some 200, the cost of doing so would be £10,000 or 
£15,000, and it strikes me that if we did so the 
Auditor would come down and surcharge us — make 
the gentlemen who ordered it pay for it. 

4320. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — We would 
only want about two-thirds of that £15,000; we 
would get contributions from the private owners? — 
We might not get anything from them. We ought 
to have power to charge portion of the cost on every 
property abutting on the lane-way; and in this 
matter we are met with another difficulty. We 
had a case in point — that of the lane at the back 
of Brunswick-street — the College lane-way — and we 
found that we were utterly unable to do anything 
with it, because Trinity College said they would not 
pay a farthing to it. The Auditor ’surcharges us if 
we do not enforce the 28th section of the Public 
Health Act of 1878 by recovering the expenses in- 
curred; and then the Local Government Board 
cuts down the amount we ought to recover, 
although we proceed in accordance with the 
28th section of Act of 1878, and the 
schedule to the Act of 1896. When a lane-wav 
adjoins an owner’s property, and the Corporation 
put it in order, the owner ought to be compelled 
to pay for it. There is another case in point I 
can mention. We took up a lane-way near Rich- 
mond-street about ten months ago; we served all 
the notices on the owners, and dealt with the lane- 
way in strict accordance with the law, charging the 
owners of the property only their proper share, 
which they refused to pay. They (the owners) ap- 
pealed to the Local Government Board, and that 
Board reduced the amount by one-half. 

Chairman. — That was because there was a great 
deal of unnecessary work done. 

Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — That portion of 
the Act is a dead letter. 

The Lord Mayor . — I did not know, Mr. Cotton, 
you were mixed up with it. We were only carry- 
ing out the law. 

4321--4. Chairman. — I think you did a great deal 
more than carry out the law ? — I don’t know 
whether you had any evidence whether the medical 
officers of health should be more in our hands. 

4325. We had not? — These officers are appointed 
by the Guardians, and paid £25 a year each by 
us. We have no control over them — we can- 
not appoint or dismiss them — but we have 
to pay the money. They are the servants of the 
Guardians ; and, in most cases, the only work they 
do in the capacity of medical officers of health is 
what comes under their notice as dispensary officers. 
In my opinion it would be better that we had 
nothing to do with them, and give them over to the 
G-uardians ; and that we should take the money we 
pay them— -£400 a year in all— and appoint a pro- 
perly qualified doctor of our own for the north side 
of the city, and another for the south side. 

4326. Chairman. — You c ann ot do that now? — 
Ho; but we have to pay the money all the same. 

4327. Dr. J. W. Moore. — It is under the Act 
of 1878 the medical officer of health acts for his 
district? — Yes. 

4328. And the absurd arrangement you refer to 
has been brought about by the operation of the 
Local Government Act? — Yes. 

4329. Previous to that Act these gentlemen were 
not connected with the Corporation, but now they 
.are? — That is so. The pittance is small, and so the 
doctors think it is not worth bothering their heads 


about. The next matter I would touch upon is that 
of the burial of the pauper dead. The Guardians 
are seeking to put that expense upon us. The 
South Dublin Union say they are not responsible, 
and that it is our duty to do so. However, we are 
going to fight them over the question, and we will 
settle the matter in that way. I would like to say 
a word or two as to legislation on the question of 
paupers and lunatics, to enable us to send them to 
their native places, instead of having the cost borne 
by the citizens of Dublin. 

4330. Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — That is 
the Law of Settlement? — Yes. Dr. Thomson may 
not know about it, but I can tell him that it hits 
Dublin very much. 

4331. England or Scotland can send us over the 
decrepit Irish poor, and we cannot send them back 
theirs? — That is the case. 

4332. Dr. Thomson thinks there is no such thing 
as a decrepit Scotchman? — I don’t know about that. 
We have a number of English and Scotch people 
in our lunatic asylums. They come over here to 
get work, and they get insane, and we have to keep 
them. 

4333. We always have them with us, and we 
keep them? — It puts an enormous additional cost 
on us, both as regards lunatics and the poor. The 
position taken up by the Government as regards 
the latter is — even in the case of soldiers — when 
they become parish charges, to bring them over, 
land them on our quays from any part of England 
or Scotland, and we have to take them. Whether 
these people originally belonged to Belfast or 
Galway they are sent over to our quays, and we 
have to take them. I say that we ought to have 
power to remedy that grievance, and we ought to be 
given authority to send these people to wherever 
they belong. 

4334. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You thin k there ought 
to be reciprocity? — Yes; and this remark applies 
to other parts of Ireland, as well as to England and 
Scotland. We ought to be able to send people 
out of Dublin — the destitute poor and lunatics — to 
the districts in Ireland that they may belong to, 
and not have them chargeable to the citizens of 
Dublin. Very nearly one-half of the hospitals of 
Ireland are situated in Dublin — I think I am about 
accurate in that — and the sick and invalided come 
up here if they can get here. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Except the 
Union hospitals. 

Dr. J. W. Moore. — And there are also the county 
infirmaries — they are excepted also. 

The Lord Mayor. — Then, as to infant life in- 
surance, I say that it should be controlled by us, 
and under our supervision. In its present state it 
is a dreadful incentive to neglect, and even worse, 
on the part of parents in the poorer classes. 

4335-7. Chairman. — Is that the case in any other 
town that you know of? — I don’t think so. 

4338. You cannot say whether they control it 
or not in any other town? — I cannot say. 

4339. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — It is a 
cause of complaint in every town? — It is a crying 
evil in Dublin, I know. 

4340. About the Dublin Tramways Company 

you have something to say ?— Dr. Moore said some- 
thing about snow, and said the Tramways Com- 
pany were not compelled to clear the snow off the 
lines. , _ 

4341. Dr. J. W. Moore. — No; but what I com- 
plained of was the throwing of salt on the snow? — 
We watched over that matter this year, and they 
did not put salt on the snow. 

4342. I suppose that was owing to the electrical 
traction? — We got a clause inserted in the Electrical 
Power Act dealing with it. 

4343. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I think 
they salted the lines in the Pembroke township?— 
I know they did. There is just anoth.r point that 
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I would refer to, and that is, making liable to pay 
taxes, for municipal purposes, all persons who re- 
ceive rent out of premises. Charitable institutions 
and Government lettings are exempt from any taxes. 
We had a case about six months ago, where the 
Government took some premises (in Nassau-street, 

I think) for £150 a year, and the landlord served 
notice on the Corporation that he would pay no 
taxes, as Government premises were exempt.. Now 
1 think a case of that kind is a great hardship. 

4344. Chairman. — That is what is known as the 
case of “half annual rents”? — Yes. I think we 
should have power to make the ground landlord pay 
half the municipal rate — just the same as in the 
case of the poor rate. 

4345. These “ half annual rents ” are only assess- 
able for poor law purposes 1 — Yes ; but we ought to 
get our rates from someone; they ought to be 
assessable for municipal purposes, too. 

4345a. Get it all if you can? — I would go further, 
and go right down to the ground landlord, and make 
him liable for the municipal rate in cases of this 
kind. 

4346. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Dealing with the 
medical officers of health, don’t you think the dis- 
pensary medical officers give value for the £25 per 
annum that they get for acting as medical officers of 
health for their dispensary districts? — I am sure 
they do; but the sum is so miserable that they have 
no incentive to do much work. I think the arrange- 
ment ought to be abandoned, and that we (the Cor- 
poration) could get more effective work done for the 
total sum we pay by having two officers of our own. 


Dr. J. W. Moore. — I strongly opposed this 
matter twenty-two years ago, and I still oppose it 
after a long experience. It has destroyed the sani- 
tation in Ireland. 

4347. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Is that 
£25 all the doctor gets? 

Dr. J. W. Moore. — It is all he gets for this work. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — But he gets 
£250 more for his dispensary, and £30 or £40 
under the Notification Act. 

4348. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Not so much. Do you 
think it is fair that a dispensary doctor should be 
paid only Is. for every notification, while a private- 
practitioner is paid 2s. 6 d . — is that an incentive to 
the dispensary medical officer? 

The Lord Mayor . — That is not the fault of the- 
Corporation. 

Dr. J. W. Moore. — It is not the fault of the Cor- 
poration; it is the fault of the Act. 

The Lord Mayor . — I think the Act recognised 
that in the case of the dispensary doctor it was a 
public work. 

Dr. J. W. Moore. — I think the one notification 
is as good as the other; and if one is paid at the 
rate of 2s. 6 d., so should the other. 

Chairman (to the Lord Mayor). — Thank you 
very much. I have now to state that the Com- 
mittee are going to adjourn for about a fortnight. 
The exact date cannot be fixed at the present 
moment, but the date for resuming will he adver- 
tised, and notice of same will he sent to those on 
our list of witnesses. 
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FIFTEENTH DAY-TUESDAY, MARCH 20th, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

Present: — Charles P. Cotton, Esq., M, Inst, c.e., Chairman ; the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c. ; 
J. W. Moore, m.d., President Royal College of Physicians, Ireland ; Mr. R. L. Swan, President, 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, m.d,. Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq , Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Mr. John Cooke, m.a., examined. 


4349. Dr. J. W. Moohe. — You are the Honorary 
Secretary of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children ? — Yes. 

4350. The Dublin branch ? — Yes. 

4351. This Society is incorporated by Royal 
Charter ? — Yes. 

4352. How long has it been working in Dublin? — 
Since the end of 1889 — Eleven years. 

4353. Eleven years ? — Yes ; we are now in our 
•eleventh year. 

4354. You are prepared to give some evidence as 
to the condition in which your Society has found 
•children living ? — Yes. 

4355. Perhaps you will favour the Committee with 
any observations that you wish to make oh the sub- 
ject. How many inspectors are employed by the 
Dublin branch? — We started with one in 1889, in 1884 
■we added another, in 1896 we engaged a third, and 
we have just appointed a fourth. 

4356. Four inspectors? — Yes — at present; and I 
think the staff quite inadequate for the work that is 
to be done. 

4357. Are they working only in the city of Dublin ? 
— We take care of cases in Dublin and neighbourhood. 
We also go as far down as Drogheda ; Dublin and 
the adjoining counties. In the eleven yeai-s we dealt 
with 3,725 cases, involving the welfare of 11,158 
children. Last year — of course, I could give a full 
statement of all the cases classified, but I will confine 
myself to the particulars of the last year — the number 
of cases in 1899 was 976. The total number of 
children in that year was 2,659 ; the number of 
offenders 1,098 ; the number of offenders who were 
wage-earning was 804. The average weekly earnings 
was 24s. 8d . — an important point, showing that our 
work is not confined to the proletarian class. Of the 
children 1,113 were insured. There is a much larger 
percentage of insured children in Dublin than people 
are generally aware of. 

4358. Remind me of the total number of children? 
— 2,659. In addition to the actual dealing with cases 
by the inspectors, without either a warning or bringing 
into court, there are other cases which remain on 
our books, and we attach the greatest importance 
to the constant visiting of all cases by our inspectors 
until we are perfectly satisfied that the children are 
properly treated. Last year they paid 3,822 visits. 
As to the conditions under which the children are 
found : they are generally in tenement houses, and 
the overwhelming majority — I have not the classifica- 
tion— -but I may safely say the overwhelming majority 
are confined to : one room. The rent varies from just 
a few shillings— 2s., 2s. 6d., sometimes 3s. 

4359. Per week % — Per week. 

4360. Per room? — Per room. Probably, the aver- 
age is about a couple of shillings. "Well, now, we are 
very particular in inquiring as to the cases of neglect 
and cruelty to children ; and from my own experience, 
and from that of the officers, I say it is an undoubted 
fact, that drink is the cause of nine-tenths of it. 


4361. Drink? — Drink — the direct cause. The con- 
dition in which we find the children is one of extreme 
dirt and unsanitary surroundings ; the room is 
invariably unfurnished, often terribly filthy, as I will 
give you au instance of presently — that is of one that 
came under our notice within the last few days. The 
children are ill clad ; often with only a single gar- 
ment, often with nothing. Although it is not our 
special business to clothe children, we had within the 
past few weeks forty or fifty children in this condition, 
and we clothed them. We take the children at times 
into our own shelter. 

4362. At 20, Molesworth-street? — Yes. 

4363. How many does it accommodate? — Eight to 
ten. We generally have from three to five children. 
We don’t keep them very long. The first thing that 
has to be done is getting the clothing off and burning 
it. The hair has to be cut, and the children are put 
into a hot bath. They are often coA r ered with vermin, 
and altogether in a state of neglect. The women are 
very often in a similar condition of general ill health, 
and ill clad. The other morning a woman told me 
she had been without fo id for twenty-four hours and 
she was trying to suckle her baby. They eat very 
irregularly. Most of the children are anmmic, and 
when they die the evidence of the doctors is that 
marasmus is the cause of death. 

4364. Wasting? — Wasting. Though it is extremely 
difficult to prove the true cause of this, I believe that 
death is due as much to bad feeding and irregular 
feeding as to anything else. Owing to the conditions 
under which they live, the surroundings, and the 
bad food, aud irregular food, it is quite true that 
large numbers of these people — the fathers and 
mothers — fly to drink. 

4365. Fly to drink 1 — Fly to drink. In fact they 
often take drink in preference to food. 

4366. As a result of bad housing? — Yes ; and the 
irregular conditions of life. When they get food it is 
not properly cooked. It is not attractive, and they 
take to drink. They sink then into the lowest class 
of tenement houses. An instance of that recently 
came under bur notice, which will illustrate what I 
have said. A man and bis wife and three children in 
one part of the room ; a man and his wife and three 
other children in another part of the room. They 
joined to pay the common rent. They brought in a 
lodger, and whatever the man paid for his night’s 
lodging the other men joined him in drinking. 

4367. Do you know the dimensions of that room ? — 
No ; but our inspector could give the information as 
to its size if uecessary. I have bere two cases, and 
if the Commission would care to liave these special 
cases to illustrate what is constantly under our notice, 
I shall with pleasure read them. 

4368. It does not involve calling another witness ? — 
No ; I had the reports handed to me just an Lour ago. 
On the loth and 19th of this mouth our inspector 
visited a top back room iu Back -lane. He says : — “'The 
room is in a frightfully dilapidated state. The boards 
have been almost entirely torn up for tiring, and going 
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tli rough it they have to step from joist to joist. 

A great portion of the roof is open, admitting rain 
and cold. The room in front is a complete wreck, and 
almost rootless. In moving about, the place is rather 
shaky, and is quite a danger to habitation. The room 
occupied by the occupant was in a most filthy state ; 
and from its appearance it did not appear to have been 
cleaned up for years. The furniture consisted of an 
old table and dressing table ; a pot and basin, the only 
vessels in the room, were both tilled with filthy liquid, 
which appeared to have been in them for some time. 
The man was lying at the time of my visit. — 1.30 p.m. 

on a few filthy rags in tlie corner of the room, and 

the boy, who was in a dirty state, hiding behind the 
door. The smell in the place was simply intolerable.” 
The other case was on the 16th instant in St. Mary's 
abbey. The weekly earnings of the man was 25s. a 
week. Be gave 17s. a week to his wife. This was 
the condition of the room. I may say there are three 
children, aged eight years, five years, and three years, 
respectively. The inspector says : — “ In consequence 
of a complaint I visited the rooms at 12 noon on 16th 
inst. I knocked, and after a few minutes I was 
admitted. The rooms comprise a front parlour, off 
which is a small bedroom. In the front parlour I 
found about a quarter of a stone of straw spread over 
the floor. On this two of the children were sitting 
absolutely nuked, but were partly sheltered by an old 
cotton quilt, which was black with dirt. The girl’s 
clothing consisted of a little dirty frock. Her hair 
was matted. All the children were dirty, and did not 
appear to have been washed for some time. There was 
neither food, nor fire, nor fuel in the rooms. I found 
some burned straw in the grate There wa s no furniture 
of any description — not even a stool to sit upon. The 
cooking utensils consisted of a small pan and a little 
kettle without a lid j a bowl and saucer were lying on 
the floor, and a few plates on the window sill. The 
floors were black with dirt. The room off the parlour 
was used as a w.c. In it I found a bucket containing 
urine and excrement. A quantity of the latter was 
also on the floor. The children were shivering with 
the cold. I procured some bread, butter, and hot 
coffee for them, which they ate up ravenously. The 
mother, who had been out, returned at 1 p.m. I drew 
her attention to the state of the rooms and the chil- 
dren. She made no statement. She appeared to have 
drink taken. The father returned about 1.15 p.m. I 
brought the state of the rooms and the children under 
his notice also. He said that it was his wife’s fault, 
as she had done away with everything. He also said 
that he earned 25s. a week, out of which he allowed his 
wile 17s.” The mother was the cause of this, and has 
been arrested. The husband asserted in court that 
she did away with everything — squandered everything, 
and reduced him and the children into that condition. 
That is the invariable state of things in the cases we 
deal with. The constant condition of children is 
such as I state. I won’t say that every case is as 
bad as these; but the large majority is as bad. 

4369. You are prepared to submit tables as to the 
average wages? — Yes. I have already mentioned that 
for 1899 the average was 24s. 8tf. 

4370. We shall be glad to have these. You have 
not told us as to the number of insured children 
within the last few years — you can submit a table ? — 
I can. 

4371. Is it your opinion that this insurance is a 
danger to health? — T unhesitatingly say so. 

4372. Let us not mince matters. The parents have 
a direct financial interest in the death of the child ? — 
Yes. 

4373. Are those lives examined by medical officers 
before being insured — have you any knowledge of 
that ? — I have no knowledge of it. 

4374. My opinion is that they are not; and are 
yon aware that these insurances are very often 
disputed 1— I had that from the late Registrar- 
General. He took a keen interest in the matter. 

4375. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What 


table is it that you propose to give us ? — Of the 
number of children that we deal with, and tlie total 
that have Ven insured. 

4375a. Have you told us how many you dealt 
with 1— 2,659. 

4376. And of those how many were insured? — 
1,113. 

4377. Dr J. W. Moore. — You are aware that 
these insurance offices require a medical certificate of 
the cause ol' death ? — Y es. 

4378. 1 don’t know whether this came within your 
cognisance, but I should like to know whether there 
is a great tendency to falsify the ages of the children t 
— That has not come directly under my notice. 

4379. And that the duration of their lives is. 
wrongly stated? — Yes. I am aware. 

4380. Is it your opinion that this insurance of 
children is not only dangerous to the public health 
but also immoral ? — I unhesitatingly say so. 

4381. Can you compare it with any other towns? — 
No 

4382. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Your 
experience is confined to Dublin ? — Yes. 

4383. Dr. J. W. Moore. — At the beginning of 
your evidence you made this statement — that you 
believed drink was the foundation of nine-tenths of 
the cases that are brought to the notice of your 
society ? — Yes. 

4384. How? — Poverty and drink. I give it as. 
an explanation. If one is hunting for an explanation 
I can quite conceive that people reduced to one room,, 
bad surroundings, the general bad condition of the 
neighbourhood— that under such conditions both men 
and women will fly to drink. 

4385. Cause and effect. Your opinion is that in a. 
certain number of cases poverty comes first ? — I would 
not say that. 

4386. Because I have always been of opinion that 
drink is the cause of poverty with a large number of our 
fellow-citizens ? — Yes, for, as a rule, we find that the 
men start well, have good employment, have been, 
earning a good wage, and that they sink down into- 
only occasional wage-earning in consequence of drink. 
That is the invariable result with a man whom we 
call the occasional wage-earner. 

4387. Do your inspectors — when they find these 
unsanitary rooms — do they report to the authorities ? 
— Immediately. I should say that we get nothing 
hut the greatest courtesy and help from the officials. 
Sir Charles Cameron is always desirous to give help 
and advice. And Mr. Eyre has always been most 
kind in all cases in his department in connection with 
the industrial schools 

4388. You have a ladies’ committee in connection 
with tlie society ? — Yes. 

4389. And it is absolutely undenominational ? — The- 
whole society is absolutely undenominational. 

4390. Do these ladies visit the children?— No. 
They deal with the children in the Shelter, and help 
in providing clothes, and things for their comfort and 


Housemens. _ . 

4391 . Have you any machinery for improving the- 
condition of the rooms in connection with your society ? 
- No ; beyond what I say, that our inspectors act the 
part, not exactly of sanitary inspectors ; but they see 
that the children are kept in a proper way, and that 
if the man and bis wife allow the same conditions to 
arise again we deal with them very sharply. 

4392. Do you find that obtaining punishment tor 

these erring parents is afterwards visited on the 
children?— Not one per cent, of the court cases do we 
deal with a second time. . 

4393. That is most important? — That is mop 
important. And I should say that the percentage m 
from 10 to 20 per cent, of the total. Our great work 
is not in the courts, but in advising, warning, and 

hel S!: Dr. R. L. Swan. — Ot course, there ore a 
great many cases verging upon the condition of what 
Sight be called neglect of children wtth which your 
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inspectors don’t deem it necessary to deal — for 
instance, uncleanliness and dirt — I suppose that is 
not regarded as cruelty ? — No. But if we come across 
a case of that kind we advise. We tell the people 
not to keep the children in that condition. 

4395. Is not it most usual to find them in a very 
dirty condition ? — Quite usual. 

4396. I see a great many of the children brought 
to hospital, and they are invariably unwashed. They 
will tell you they wash them ; but they look as if 
they had not been washed for a month 1 — That is our 
experience. 

4397. There, is also a condition of filth encouraged 
by mothers — evacuations being made about the 
apartments anti stairs ? — Quite so. The cases I have 
given show that. 

4398. There is also a sort of want of knowledge of 
the ordinary decencies of life — at least a disregard of 
it ? — The poor of this city seem to want a thorough 
change of habits, and a thorough knowledge and in- 
struction with regard to the common decent condi- 
tions of life. 

4399. There are some striking exceptions, as we 
saw yesterday in visiting the slums ? — That is so. 

4400. Alderman P. Dowd. — H ave you thought 
out any scheme that could be put forward in- 
stead of the present system of insurance? — The other 
extreme is that money should be given when the child 
reaches a certain age. The encouragement should be 
to make the child live, and not that the child should 
die. 

4401. But children will die? -Yes, but there 
should not be a temptation to allow them to die. 

4402. Hr. T. Thomson. — P eople are anxious to give 
their children, if they die, a decent burial ; and if they 
are poor people how can they do it ? — I cannot help 
that. In dealing with these things yon must take 
morals as the foundation. 

4403. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — B ut what 
about the feelings of the people ; is it not natural that 
poor people should desires that their children, if they 
die, should get a decent interment ? — Yes, but I cannot 
help that either. 

4404. Where is the immorality? — Putting the 
temptation in the way. 

4405 But on the other hand you have the fact hat 
in the case of accident to the child the parents wish 


to give it decent burial ? — But the temptation in child 
life insurance is immoral. 

4406. Have you any tables to show the number of 
children who die than are insured? — No; I have not. 

I should say that the number of children who die in 
cases that come under our notice is small, because we 
generally manage to get information before the death 
stage is reached, and we are able to prevent it in a 
large number of cases by taking the child, either to 
our own shelter or having it removed by warrant to 
the hospital. That is a power that our inspectors have, 
and that your sanitary inspectors don’t appear to have. 
We get the doctor in. He states the nature of the 
case. The inspector goes to the court immediately. 
In a couple of honrs the whole place is cleared out. 
As I understand the sanitary laws are extremely 
dilatory. 

4407. Chairman. — Is there any evidence to prove 
that the percentage of deaths among insured children 
is larger than among other children who are not in- 
sured 1 — I believe that is so. The central body in 
London collected a large amount of evidence on the 
point. 

4408. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — In Eng- 
land ?— In England. But that would be no use to us 
in Dublin? — No. 

4410. Dr. T. Thomson. — Is it not a fact that 
the children who are the subject of insurance are just 
the class of children amongst whom in any case the 
death rate must naturally be expected to be higher 
than in the case of other children ? — Yes. 

4411. On your suggestion to do away with insurance, 
and considering that you would thus deprive people 
who desire decent burial for their children of the 
means of doing so, can you suggest some other means 
of doing so? — Well, I could not say. I have not 
considered the subject sufficiently. 

4412. Suppose evidence of neglect on the part 
of the parents were sufficient to prevent their receiving 
the insurance money — how would that answer ? — If it 
could be made effective, which I doubt. 

4413. "Why do you doubt that? — In the extreme 
difficulty we have in getting medical evidence which 
convicts. Where the general belief is, that it is from 
want of food and neglect, we get marasmus, which 
will never convict in court. 


Mr. Richard Grant Pilkington, Solicitor, examined. 


4414-15. Dr. T. Thomson. — You are a solicitor 
and land agent? — Yes, and ownerof propertyin Dublin. 

4416. And ex-inspector of rates? — Yes. 

4417. — You have had experience not only in 
Dublin but in Liverpool? — Yes — since I was eighteen 
years of age, in the former. 

4418. And in your capacity as agent for house 
property you have bad considerable experience of 
slum property in Dublin ? — A great deal. 

4419. You wish to tell the Committee, I under- 
stand, your views as regards the increasing taxation 
in Dublin? — Well, the effect of removing a slum — I 
will take the first I had to deal with — the Coombe 
area. It is a very large one. I suppose that it con- 
tained at least 500 families. It cost to remove I 
think — it cost the Corporation — £45,000. It is now 
twenty years ago or more. That is the Coombe area. 
Well, that was let then to the Artisans’ Dwelling 
Company at £200 a year to build cottages on, so that 
the ratepayers lost £40.000 on this area. 500 families, 
all of the very poorest class, were turned out. (I 
knew the whole place personally very well indeed at 
the time). Those families had to go away, and no 
provision was made as to where they would be housed. 
They had to find their accommodation anywhere they 
could. They were of the very poorest class — some of 
them even as low as 6c?. a room. Their small employ- 
ments were destroyed by removal, and numbers were 
made paupers. 


4420. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — In the old 
slums ? — Y es. Gibraltar-cou rt, Pimlico, U pper Coombe, 
and other places. These were all removed, and the 
occupiers who were poorest driven to the north side of 
the city, where the chief slums now exist. The effect • 
of that was that the poor rate which, in the south side- 
was previously always higher than in the north side,, 
fell from 2s. 10c?. to as low as Is. 4c?. in 1887. It went • 
down very much in the south side, and immediately 
rose in the noith from 2s. 2c?. to its highest in 1885 
at 3s. per £. Of course those families had to find 
accommodation somewhere, and had to crowd together;: 
the result was an increase of overcrowding in the 
north side of the town, where they removed to. 

4421. What do you suggest in the way of remedy ? 
— The artisans’ dwellings are no use for the poorer 
classes. Perhaps about 150 families got accommoda- 
tion where the 500 left. The class of people who 
rent artisans’ dwellings ranges from 4s. 6c?. to 7s. 6c?. 
That is a class we don’t want to protect at all. They 
can protect themselves. But the very people that 
you want to protect cannot be accommodated at a 
profit on the present system. In Liverpool the Cor- 
poration rates are 3s. ‘6\d. On small houses under 
£13 valuation, in Liverpool they get off half the rates. 
That is, they have to pay 1*. 7^e?. where we have to 
pay 6s. Corporation rates in Dublin. That prevents 
people from building houses on speculation in Dublin 
at all. In Liverpool you will see twenty or thirty acres, 
perhaps, built on in a couple of years. 
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4422. Dr. T. Thomson. — I do not understand you ? 
— You cannot build a house with profit in Dublin. 
You would turn your sovereigns into half-sovereigns ; 

I mean, if you lay out £1,000 on buildings, it won’t 
be worth more than £500 ; by the time you pay 
rents, repairs, sanitary works, and cost of the ground 
and building, it costs about twice as much as in 
Liverpool — Dublin is the dearest place for building. 

4423. What remedy do you propose for that?-- 
The great thing is to reduce the taxes. 

4424. How do you propose to reduce the taxes? — 
Of course, if you want artisans’ dwellings built, there 
are two ways of doing it. Either tax the citizens, in 
which case you either tax in doing so many very 
poor people that are hardly able to pay the present 
taxes ; or reduce the taxes on houses — say — below £8 
valuation. 

4425. Do I understand you to suggest that the 
incidence of taxation should be changed so that the 
po irer class of property should pay less and the better 
class of property more? — That is what they do in 
Liverpool. If I build a house that has a valuation of 
£2U now, I immediately create a taxation on that £20 
— I immediately create a taxation of nearly £10 a year. 
And if I cannot, in building that house, get th9 neces- 
sary taxes out of it and a profit, I won’t build it. 

4426. Is not there a rebate of 25 per cent, on 
certain classes of property 1 — The way the rebate is 
given in Dublin hardly benefits the poorer class. It 
benefits the Artizans’ Buildings Company, but it does 
.not benefit the ordinary owner — they have to pay this 
in one sum in advance ; and supposing the rest of the 
year the house is vacant, they don’t get any rebate 
back for vacancy, so that the reduction of 25 per cent. 

.swallows up the benefit of it. 

4427. Do you suggest that there should be a rebate 
for poor property? — Certainly —what I would aim ac 
■would be to encourage the building of a cheap class of 
.houses. T would hold oat inducements to build them. 

4428. What sort of inducements? — Reducing the 
expense on that class of property. 

4429. In what way ? — Taxes. 

4430. Is not that what I asked you, whether yon 
suggest there should be a rebate on poor property ? — 

I suggest that on all new property built now that you 
should make a reduction. No builders will build 
now, as they would lose. ‘ 

4431. Do you mean that every new house under a 
certain rental should by virtue of the fact that it is 
under a certain rental get a rebate of taxes ? — 
Certainly. 

4432. Would you make that rebate irrespective of 
•the sanitary condition of the premises ? — I would put 
as few restrictions as possible to encourage cheap 
building, the architects can see about proper building, 
and sanitary officers look well after their sanitary 
condition. 

4433. But in the coui'se of a few years might not 
these houses become unsanitary? — That class of 
tenants — the}' wear out a house in twenty yeai-s, and 
you must provide for the loss of capital as well as for in- 
come. 

4434. Do you take the view that if a house were 
in an unsanitary condition the rebate should be 
allowed ? — The more conditions you put on the more 
difficulties to cheap building. 

4435. Would you put that condition on? — I would 
be inclined to put as few conditions on as possible. 

4436. Would you put that condition on ? — I would 
not put on any condition that would discourage 
builders from building. If you put on conditions you 
immediately put on expense. 

4437. But suppose the houses do in a few years 
become unsanitary? — I know your point. 

4438. But you don’t think there should be any such 
conditions? — I think you might put in conditions 
once you give a rebate ; but the more conditions you 
put on the greater the difficulty you create. Of 
course you raise the price if you put on conditions. 

4439. And would you apply this rebate to other 
houses than houses constructed, we will say, after 


to-day ? — What yon want now is to build houses of 
a cheaper class than the present houses. 

4440. Will you answer my question. Would 
you allow a rebate on existing houses, or only on 
houses that are built after to-day ? — I would be in 
favour of allowing it for the pnrpc se of encouraging 
au increase of property of a certain class — to get in- 
creased accommodation. 

4441. Would you allow this rebate to existing 
houses? — Yes, to a certain extent, but I would advise 
a very liberal rebate on new houses which would also 
give employment in building. 

4442. With regard to existing houses, would you 
make it a condition that they should be in a sanitary 
condition ? — Yes ; but my idea would be to encourage 
the building of new houses. 

4443. Then, as regards new buildings, your 
suggestion is that there should be a fair profit on 
them ? — The builder won’t build unless he can get a 
profit. If he wants people to lend money to him, 
people won’t lend money on that property if they see 
that it won’t give a profit. In England people lend 
money on tenement property up to two-thirds, and 
often up to three-fourths of its value, and even 
higher. 

4444. What do you consider a fair profit ? — A fair 
profit will soon find its level. 

4445. What do you consider a fair profit ? — On 
tenement property? 

4446. I am talking about new house property ? — 
I. am not talking of ordinary private property, but of 
tenement property of small valuation. 

4447. Whether it is tenement property or not, do I 
understand that your position is that it is desirable 
that private persons should be encouraged to build 
houses for the working classes? — Yes. 

4443. What do you consider a fair profit? — In 
Dublin I suspect builders won’t build unless they get 
about 10 per cent. They might build at a less profit; 
but ordinary tenement property in Dublin, people 
won’t buy at less than 30 per cent, it is so much de- 
preciated as an investment. 

4449. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Three years’ 1 
purchase on the rent? —Yes. There are no purchasers 
at present for tenement property at all. 

4450. Dr. T. Thomson. — Have you anything eke 
you wish to tell the Committee ? — At the present 
moment we. are suffering from overcrowding in the city 
to an awful extent, and the more you clear away the 
more houses you will want. It is not only in- 
sanitary accommodation you are suffering from, 
but you are suffering from the want of accom- 
modation altogether. The suffering is among the very 
poor — those under 2s. 6d. a week. If you clear away 
100 families and only build accommodation for twenty- 
five ; and if the houses you build for those twenty- 
five are for people who are willing to pay good rents, 
7s. 6d. and 5s. a week, you don’t build houses for the 
class you turn out at all ; then you don’t know 
where they go to ; you don’t build for them at all, 
but for another class who are able to pay 5s. or 
7s. 6c?. a week, and the 2s 6c?. class are left without 
houses altogether. 

4451. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — What be- 
comes of them ? — If you could remove them with the 
slums of Dublin it would be right ; but you only 
house a part of those removed, and the poor people 
only move elsewhere and pay a higher rent for worse 
. sanitary accommodation. 

4452. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do you suggest that 
they should be supplied with houses on the old area ? 
— Either on the old area or on another area. The 
great aim ought to be to leave an area which costs so 
much to clear, and let it gradually relieve itself, and 
build on other places. There is a great deal of space 
that you could build on. 

4453. Within the city walls? — Yes. I see places 
where there are first-class houses that could be re- 
modelled to suit the working classes, and make com- 
fortable dwellings at a very small rate of cost in com- 
parison to building. 
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4454. Where is that 1 ! — I see a distinct that would 
he very suitable for working men at the North Wall, 
and down between Talbot-street and Gloucester-street, 
and hummer-hill and Britain-street. There is a very 
large district there that is mostly unbuilt on. 

4455. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Where 1 — 
Lying between Tnlhot-street and Gloucester-street, 
and Sunimer-liill and Britain-street. 

4456 .Ground? — Ground. 

4457. How much? — Two or three acres easily, pro- 
bably 10 or 20 acres. 

4458. Dr. T. Thomson -How many people would 
you put on two or three acres ? — In Liverpool they 
put as many as a dozen houses on 300 yards square. 

4-159. How many houses to an acre? — Well, that 
would be 600 houses per acre. 

4460. On the acre ? — It is a simple calculation. 

4461. Do you allow for streets, <fec. ? — They do it 
in Liverpool. 

4462. Six hundred houses to the acre ? — 300 square 
yards is the space of an ordinary small house in 
Dublin. I was amused at an advertisement in Liver- 
pool stating the number of square yards (300 yards 
with twelve houses), as if it was a temptation to buying. 
They build a great deal smaller houses than here. 

4463. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Two 
thousand seven hundred teet ; 225 feet per house ; 
that would give nine feet frontage by twenty -five feet 
deep. I have heard a good deal about the vacant 
spaces in Dublin on which houses could be built, and 
I wanted to see if I could get the places ? — Y es. Of 
course there is no use in building houses unless the 
position is convenient for the working classes. There 
is a great deal of ground for houses along the hack of 
the North Circular-road, in the Grangegorman direc- 
tion, and behind where the Lunatic Asylum is, the 
Cabra-road, and near the Botanic Gardens. 

4464. Close to the city ?• -Yes. 

4465. Not in the city 1 — Yes. 

4466. Dr. T. Thomson. — In a place near that which 
you have been describing to us— do you think it 
practicable for a person to build houses for the working 
classes and let them at the rental of Is. 6 d. a week, 
and get 10 per cent, profit? — Yes, if you tax them 
very lightly. You could not do it with taxes of 1 0s. 
in the pound, as they are in Dublin. The taxes in 
Dublin are about double what they are in other places. 
Corporation rate in Liverpool on £13 valuations and 
under is Is. l\d. per £, and other rates KM — total 
2s. 5 \d. 

4467. With the taxes as they are, could yon do it? 
— It could not be done with the taxes as they are. 
An offer to charge no taxes for ten years might do it. 
The question is can you get private persons to build 
who can tender cheaper than public bodies. Public 
bodies are under greater expense in building than 
private persons. 

4468. Have you anything else to tell us? — No, 
except the lanes in Dublin. 

4469. Right Hon, Alderman Meade. — The state 
of the lanes 1 — Yes. 

4469a. Would not that add to the taxes ? — Yes, it 
would. The taxes are virtually 10s. in the pound, 
and if they take up all things that are proposed the 
taxes would be more. Owners of property have to do 
a great deal in Dublin that they have not to do in 
other cities ; and the taxes would be higher if done 
at the expense of the rates. 

4470. What have you to do ? — The expense they 
put owners to is a great deal more than elsewhere. 
Tire mere laying of a sewer in Dublin is twice 
as much as in any other city. The ordinary sewer 
runs up to £40 or £50, and you cannot guarantee a 
sewer for ten years, and if the sewer in every house 
■was taken up and examined every ten years you 
would have the streets always ripped up. 

4471. Don’t you think if a sewer was constructed 
properly it would not want to be taken up in ten 
years 1 ~ I have seen a sewer which was laid down 
under the superintendence of the City Engineer — laid 
down in the best way by one of pur best contractors, 


and in fourteen days it had been stopped. The system 
is very complicated. 

4472. What was the cause of the stoppage 1 — Just 
the ordinary thing. 

4473. Two or three soda-water bottles? — I am 
now talking of a private house. It was the scullery 
trap. It always does stop the sewers. 

4474. Dr. T. Thomson. — D o you take the view that 
the restrictions imposed by the Corporation depart- 
ment over buildings are excessive? — They are, as 
compared with other cities. 

4475. In what respect? — The restrictions on the 
plans. They are very strict about the plans. In 
other cities you can build a great deal lighter buildings 
than in Dublin. 

4476. Do I understand you to meau that the 
building bye-laws in Dublin are more stringent than 
in any of the other large towns ? — No. J. have never 
compared them. But the way they are applied. 

4477. Do the Corporation go beyond their bye- 
laws ? — No, I have not read their bye-laws. 

4478. [f they don’t go beyond their bye-laws, how 
are they over strict?— -1 see the houses here. I 
see the structures that are put up ; and I see houses 
that are put up in other places. 

4479. Which other places ? — Liverpool. 

4480. Are the building bye-laws more stringent 
here than in Liverpool ?— I don’t know the bye-laws. 

4481. Do you say that the Liverpool people don’t 
cany out their bye-laws, and that here they do? — I 
cannot tell you. I only see the buildings themselves... 

4482. RightHon.AldermanMEADE. — Youliaveseen 
houses built in Liverpool, and you have seen houses, 
built in Dublin, and in Dublin they insist on a certain 
class of houses — on the walls being thicker ? — Yes. 

4483. A 9-inch wall in Liverpool, and 14 inches in . 
Dublin? — Yes. A concrete wall of 4£ inches can be 
built now just as strong as a 9-inch wall could be built 
fifteen years ago, and much cheaper. 

4484. Dr. T. Thomson. — Nevertheless, your bye- 
laws ought to be carried out. Are not they carried, 
out ? — It is the stringency I allude to. 

4485. Either you consider the bye-laws are too 
stringent or you consider the Corporation go beyond 
them ? — I am not talking about the bye-laws. I am 
talking of the difficulty of getting the class of 
buildings you want. 

4486. Do you say the bye-laws are too severe, or is 
it that you consider that the Corporation go beyond 
the bye-laws? — I am only talking about the way 
buildings are built in Dublin. Dr. Meade has put it 
very clearly — if you want cheap buildings you must 
have light buildings. 

4487. But you are merely reiterating your original 
statement. These houses are either built in accordance 
with the bye-laws, or they are not. Do you consider- 
the bye-laws too stringent, or do you consider that 
the Corporation go beyond them — that is a question 
you can answer perfectly straight? — I have not read 
the bye-laws, and I don’t express an opinion on the 
subject. All I can suggest is that if these bye-laws 
require these restrictions to be carried out they ought 
to be amended. 

4488. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You think 
that if the bye-laws authorise these restrictions the 
bye-laws are too strict ? — Yes. 

4489. And that they should be amended so as to 
encourage the erection of a lighter, class of houses 1 — 
Yes. 

4490. Dr. J. W. Moore. — On several occasions you 
mentioned Liverpool and compared it with Dublin ? — 
Yes. 

4491. You have an interest in Liverpool ? — Yes. 

4492. You own property there ? — Yes. 

4493. Are you personally an owner of tenement 
property in Dublin ? — I used to have a good deal to 
say to it, but I cleared out of it gradually. No 
gentleman could now have anything to say to tene- 
ment property in Dublin. There was formerly a 
first-class set of people who owned these houses, kept 
them in good repair, and made a substantial income 
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Now a man could not do that. People of good 
position used to own tenement property. There was 
one family— a very good family— there were three 
generations of them— who owned a large number of 
tenement houses over all Dublin. Once one of them 
told me that if he rented 400 houses, and made even 
£ I a year out of each, he would make an income of 
£400 a year ; now, no man in his senses would say 
that he could manage more than fifty or sixty of these 
houses. 

4494 So that you have gradually withdrawn from 
the holding of tenement property?— I never did per- 
sonally own it. Dr. Meade has some that lie re-built 
recently that a near relative of mine owned. There 
were thirteen houses with about sixty families, behind 
Merrion-square ; I took them up at oue time and put a 
manager over them , and I directed him to put the 
houses into a state that would satisfy the sanitary 
authorities ; but I found such difficulties that after six 
months I set them to a man who dealt entirely in. 
tenement houses. 

4495. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — They were 
pulled down and cleared out of existence ? — Yes, but 
the. poor tenants were left unhoused. 

4496. Dr. J. W. Moore. — It has been suggested 
that there is a great deal of difficulty in getting at the 
owners of tenement property in Dublin — there are so 
many owners, one under the other ? — Your difficulty 
is there are now very few solvent owners. I recollect 
. one man that used to pay me £300 a year for tenement 
houses only under leases, in the good times. The diffi- 
culties about tenement property commenced : and he 
for the purpose of getting out of his liabilities trans- 
ferred them to his son — the latter continued for a 
couple of years. The property did not pay. The son 
went to Australia. The houses were thrown ou the 
landlord’s hands. There was a large loss of income. 
That was about eighteen or twenty years ago; the 
gentleman disappeared. Within the last few years I 
met him. He is now a magistrate in Tipperary. He 
used to have a large amount of weekly property in 
Dublin. He had a large staff, and was up at 6 o’clock 
in the morning looking after his property and work- 
men. He was a great Joss to the city. 

4497. What has become of his property — did he sell 
it?— He abandoned it as it was valueless. 

4498. What became of it? — The houses are there 
-still, but much of it is vacant and out of repair. 

4499. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — He was a 
middleman— not the landlord? — The landlord did 
nothing to the houses. Everyone is a middleman — 
more or less. 

4500. It was the time when the middleman collected 
all the money he could get and did nothing to the 
houses ? — The more he kept them in order the more 
he got. This man always made a large expenditure. 

4501. He was not the landlord in the ordinary 
sense ? — He was the middleman as all landlords are to 
some extent. 

4502. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Why was it that the 
value of this property decreased? — The expense, and 
the difficulties of bad tenants— the sanitary expenses. 

4503. That is what I want to come at. Did this 
man yield before the advancing tide of sanitation ? — 
Certainly, to a great extent. 

4504. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — There was 
no room for the middleman? — No. 

4505. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You seem to attribute 


a good deal of the high death rate to the poverty of 
the working classes? — Yes. 

4506. Aud the state in which they keep their 
rooms? — Yes. 

4507. You have personal knowledge of that? — Yes. 
450S. What are the causes of this poverty?— 

Drunkenness is the great cause of it. 

4509. Yon have mentioned three in your evidence — 

I want you ro mention them? — Sickness, indolence, 
drink, strikes, aud so forth. 

4510. Strikes have never been mentioned? — We 
had the Dalkey granite, the best stone in the world ; 
and now we get our materials from England. 

4511. What was the cause of that? — Strikes; and 
the architects won't have granite put in contracts on 
that account. 

4512. Ara strikes more prevalent in Dublin than 
in other large cities ?— No. But if there are strikes 
the best peopleleaveDublin, and the poorer class remain. 

4513. Yon spoke of indolence as a cause ? — Poverty 
and drunkenness produce indolence. 

4514. Are you aware that an enormous amount of 
employment has been given within the last few years ? 
— There is a great deal of public employment. There is 
very little private employment. By public employment 
you increase the taxes. The poorer people suffer — it 
prevents them from giving employ ment. One fi rst class 
working man is, say, able to look after half-a-dozen or a 
dozen workmen, only the best of their class are em- 
ployed on public works. 

4515. The works to which I allude shortly are the 
main drainage works and the relaying of the tram lines. 

I have put up for yehrs with these nuisances on the 
ground that they were benefiting the city. It did not 
benefit the city so much as you would expect. Country 
people came in aud took part in the work and private 
employment stopped. 

4516. You suggest that dwellings for the poor should 
he provided outside the city — how do you suggest that 
is to be done? — If bouses can be built at a profit you 
will get houses built. At present you cannot get 
houses built in Dublin with taxes 10s. in the pound. 
If you charge no taxes for ten years, you will get the 
class of houses built that are wanted. 

4517. Do you anticipate that if the Corporation get 
their extension Bill the taxation will fall materially? — 

I don’t see how it can fall under the present system. 

4518. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— You referred 
to stone cutting in Dublin as having been driven out of 
it by strikes ? — I won’t contradict you on that, but that 
is what I have heard. 

4519. You referred to the Dalkey granite?— Yes. 

4520. Are you aware that the reason is that the 
landlords peremptorily closed up the quarries in the 
district and have refused to allow fresh quarries to be 
opened — are you aware of that? — No; and I cannot 
understand it. I have lived for years in the district. 

4521. Nor anyone else? — I know that the stone is 

there in plenty. . 

4522. I knew ten quarries to be closed up and oOO 

men turned out of employment ? — That would not have 
been done if the owners had been making a sutficrent 
profit. . 

4523. Certainly they were?— It is agarnst human 

nature. , 

4524. I am sure you will be glad to hear that there 
is a large amount of stone-cutting done at present rn 
Dublin 1 — I am, indeed, and hope it will continue. 


Mr. T. Picton Bradshaw examined. 


4525. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— You are 
desirous of giving assistance to the Committee? — 
Yes. 

4526. As an owner of property? — Yes. 

4527. Tenement property ?— i own tenement pro- 
perty, and am also an agent for some, beside a very 
large amount of better class pi opart y . W e have found 
that it is extremely difficult and troublesome to manage 


l account of the extreme filth and dirt of the 
it. and their mode of living ; the eamtaiy lav-3, 
{h stringent enough on some landlords, aie not 
gent enough on others, and in no way ge 
he tetanfi. I have taken every * 

ove the property. About tvo years ago I spent 
£300 on one house. I had it fitted upvithjv 
rage, v.c.’s, the rooms and house thoroughly 
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papered, painted, ventilated and fit for any gentleman's 
family to reside in. Inside a month you would not 
know it, the paper was torn off, and the Corporation 
issued notices to whitewash it, and recently I received 
another sanitary notice to paper it. The hall doors are 
left open. It is absolutely impossible to keep them 
closed, tenants break off latches and locks. The wood- 
work was tom up, and tires were actually lighted on 
the staircase, halls, and lobbies, and we had no redress 
against these tenauts ; they regularly tear up the floors 
and bum them, pull down walls, smash windows, dam- 
age sewers, cut away w.c. lead and copper pipes and fit- 
tings, which they sell for a few pence and spend it in 
the nearest public-house. 

4528. What would you suggest ? — I think there 
should be some stringent laws on tenants, that when once 
they get rooms in good order they should be compelled to 
keep them in order during their tenancy with rea- 
sonable wear and tear. 

4529. How would you compel them? — By law. 

4530. Suppose they have no means ? — There should 
be some way of doing it by holding them responsible. 

4531. I suppose we agree on that, but how would 
you provide for it — suppose you get a bad tenant, and 
he pulls the banisters out of the staircase and uses 
them for firing, what can you do with him — you can 
only get rid of them '? — That is very troublesome. 

4532. It takes some time ? — It sometimes takes six 
weeks, and in the meantime he does more damage, day 
after day makes things worse. 

4533. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Could they not be pro- 
secuted ? — I don’t think so. 

4534. Isn’t it robbery 1 ? — It is very hard to prove. 

4535. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I suppose 
it points to the fact that stringent legislation is 
required to deal with a certain class of tenants? — 
There is no doubt of it, very stringent legislation is 
required with tenants. 

4536. How would you do it. Suppose you get 
one of the very poorest class — the people that are 
living from hand to mouth, perhaps a day’s woi’k in the 
week — and that they get into a room, and treat it in 
that way, what means have you of getting from that 


family to compensate for the damage ? — I don’t know 
of any means unless there is a law to punish them for 
doing it. It is purely wanton damage. 

4537. The alternative would be that they should be 
treated to imprisonment instead of a fine? — I think 
something of that kind ; for instance, sanitary accom- 
modation — they don’t use them. Well, they won’t 
use them. They use them as ash-pits, and then they 
smash them. 

4538. That is not the usual practice with tenants, I 
hope ? — I am sorry to say it is with the large majority 
of tenements, and even in better class houses. I 
know of one familj in a house at £42 a year. The 
sewer was stopped, and the bath-room was used as a 
hen house, and there was about two inches of filth on 
the floor from the hens. 

4539. That is a private house ? — A private house. 

4540. The sanitary authority have no right to go 
into it ? — I suppose not. 

4541. Dr. T. Thomson. — Did you lodge a complaint 
with the Sanitary Authority ? — No, we did not. I 
think that while the sanitary authorities do everything 
they can — I think they act very stringently on land- 
lords who they know will do everything they request 
them to do — the trouble they have with their 
tenants they ignore it altogether. 

4542. It might not be a case of ignoring, but of diffi- 
culty in carrying it out?— That might be. I know 
that within the last couple of months we have had 
one case, and we received six notices to repair one- 
closet — a broken pan. There were two notices to 
repair it. After the work was done, the door had to 
be closed to let the cement settle. We gob another 
notice from another sanitary officer to provide sanitary 
accommodation for the house, although it was closed 
only for about three hours. 

4543. That was rather sharp practice? — It was 
extremely sharp. The slightest little defect they 
give us notice, and often where we find it is not 
necessary at all. 

4544. You think that legislation is necessary with 
a view to dealing with a certain class of tenants ? — L 
do, sir. 


Mr. J ames Collins, examined by Mr. Swan. 


4545. You are the Chief Inspector of Dairies in 
Dublin ? — Yes. 

4546. And you were Inspector of Dairies for the 
district of the North Dublin Union ? — Yes ; that was 
what I was originally appointed. 

4547. And you were taken over in 1886 to devote 
four days to the inspectorial work in the city? — Yes ; 
the northern portion of the district which I held under 
the Union — that is the portion within the city. 

4548. In 1880 the number of dairy yards and 
cow sheds registered in the north side of Dublin was 
225 ?— Yes. 

4549. And the number of cattle registered? — 
2,780. 

4550. In 1886, at the time of the transfer to the 
Corporation, the number of sheds and yards registered 
was ? — 125. 

4551. And the number of cattle occupying them 
1,729 ?— Yes. 

4552. Are the sheds and yards in this enumeration 
— are they enumerated separately? — They are, sepa- 
rately ; there may be a cow sbed and there may be a 
yard. 

4553. The whole of them would be? — 125 in 1886. 

4554. And 1,729 cattle? — Yes. 

4555. One hundred and twenty-five sheds and 
yards? — Yes. 

4556. The number of sheds now on the register? — 
On the north side of the city? — 84. 

4557. And the number of cattle? — About 1,250. 

4558. Have they diminished? — Oh, yes. In the 
north side in 1880 there were 225. That has gone 
down to 84. 


4559. What has been the cause ?- — When I was 
appointed inspector, when the Dailies Order came 
into operation in 1879, there were no restrictions 
placed on the registration of cow sheds or dairy 
yards. You went up to the North Dublin Union, you 
stated you wanted to register and it was put on the* 
register without any inspection whatever. Within 
a year 226 places were so registered. As soon as I 
got into the position of inspector and got a chance, I 
commenced to weed them out. Many were entirely 
unfit for the purpose. Some of them were stables, 
others the backs of houses in Dorset-row, the backs of 
houses in Mountjoy-square and Rutland-square. 

4560. What procedure did you adopt? — At that 
time there was a great difficulty in doing what was 
required. Pleuro-pneumonia was rife. That was in 
1879, and on to 1882. The result was that the- 
places were locked up. We kept on the restrictions 
until they were weeded out. I then went on summon- 
ing them, and put pressure on them ■within the law. 
Two or three years ago there was a wholesale sweep- 
of about twenty dairy yards in Mahony’s-lane, near 
the hospital. 

4561. Dr. J. W. Mooke. — The Richmond Hospital? 
— Yes. 

4562. Dr. R. L. Swan. — What about the present 
condition of things ? — The present condition of things 
would need a good deal of improvement, as many 
of the dairy yards are in very congested districts. 

4563. They are 226 in number at present ? — Yes. 

4564. And you say they are in very congested 
districts ? — Numbers of them are, and I am afraid 
they will always be a source of trouble to the officials, 
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and they won’t improve the health of the neighbour- 
hood. 

4565. Enumerate any of the districts that you 
mean by congested districts ? — Up round by Francis- 
street and Meiith-stieet. Then there are a number near 
Nerney’s-court. 

4566. That is near Temple-street 1 — That is about 
to be closed up ; and that will get rid of it in that 
district. In the north side the congestion is not so 
great. There are some near the hospital in Church- 
street. 

4567. Have you any dairies near the backs of 
good houses. The back of Mount-street?-— There are a 
couple of daily yards in Mount-street. A gentleman 
let the stable and yard at rere of his houses there for 
cow yards, but the Public Health Committee would 
not give a certificate for same. Another gentleman 
wanted to do it at the back of a house iu Harcourt- 
street, but the Committee objected. 

4568. Have you auy control over extra city dairies ? 
— The Public Health Committee made an order last 
year that all persons coining into the city with milk 
should be registered and get a number. I went to 
Rathmines and Pembroke, and saw the places, and I 
would not register them till they would get proper 
dairies. The consequence is that an improvement 
has taken place. 

4569. With regard to the milk shops — are thev 
under you? — There are four inspectors appointed. I 
supervise their work. The milk shops and dairy-yards 
are under their control. 

4570. Is care taken to see that they are not alone 
in proper places, but that they are kept in a sanitary 
state? — I pay particular attention to that, and, 
especially as to communication with sleeping apart- 
ments. Some weeks ago a very pretty dairy was 
opened in the city — a marble counter, and everything 
nice and clean ; but when I went in to inspect for 
purpose of registration, I found a bed in a back part 
of the shop. I gave them three hours to take the 
bed and fittings away. It was done when I went 
hack. We pay very strict attention to that. 

4571. Are there frequent visits paid — surprise 
visits? — Yes ; where we have suspicion. 

4572. To see that they are kept clean ?— -Yes. 

4573. Milk vendors? — Yes. We have had some 
prosecutions where the employes have been prosecuted 
instead of the owner. 

4574. Are you talking now of the dairy shops? — 
The milkers. Hitherto it was the employers who were 
summoned. Two cases have been decided, and the 
magistrates have inflicted fines on the employes. 

4575. Tell us the condition of the dairy yards at 
present in a general sense in Dublin? — The condition 
of the dairy yards now as compared with their condi- 
tion ten or twelve years ago is immensely better. 

4576. Immensely better ?— Yes. A few years ago 
the sheds were very low as a general rule ; the floor was 
either earth or lime concrete ; the channel course was 
very bad. A regulation was passed, and the standard 
height was raised, and proper cow beds made ; the 
floors were made concrete ; but as a rule the interest 
of the dairyman in the dairy yard is very small 
indeed. They are only monthly tenants as a rule, 
and the landlord will not allow them anything for any 
improvements they may make, and I cannot deal 
with the landlord. 

4577. You consider there is some defect in the 
administration in that way — would you place the 
responsibility on the landlord ? — I would. The 
system in Scotland is that the landlord fits up the 
place as a regular cow byre. I would like to see 
adopted the system existing in Scotland as to regis- 
tration. The registration in 1879 has held good up 
to the present time. When the Corporation got 
charge of the dairy yards in 1886 it was believed at 
the time that they would require to be re-registered. 
The matter was referred to the law agent. The law 
agent at the time was the late Mr. M'Sheehy, and 
after some time it was decided that the Corporation 


should take over the registration as it then existed. 
One of our regulations is that each year the dairy- 
man is to give a return and fill up a form so that 
the registration may be kept in order. If any change 
takes place he must re-register ; but if n® change 
takes place there is no registry. 

4578. What change ? — A change of ownership, or 
if the man has more cattle. If he has less it is not 
necessary to re-register. I think if it was possible to 
change the system of registration to a system of 
licensing of dairy yards from year to year it would do 
a great deal of good. In Scotland if there are three 
complaints against a man for not keeping his yards 
in order his licence is not renewed. That is more 
effective than a small fine — fining him live or ten shil- 
lings. If you took his licence away it would 
deprive him of his livelihood. I understand this is 
done by the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council. Another thing is the registration of cattle 
lairs — the Corporation has no control over them — 
lairs for the housing of cattle that are for export ami 
market from May to November. 

4579. From November to May? — From November 
to May. The Privy Council authorities reserve to 
themselves the right of withdrawing the licence if 
the terms and conditions are not complied with. I 
would go farther and would say- Sir Charles sug- 
gested it some years ago, and I would say it myself — • 
that no dairy yard should be allowed within forty 
feet of a dwelling-house. At present, no matter how 
congested a district may be, I cannot refuse to register. 
It is time that this should be stopped, and allow no 
more byres to be registered in the city. 

4580. Is there not a regulation of that kind in 
existence in reference to pigs? — I am not aware of it. 

4581. Is there not a bye-law to that effect? — Per- 
haps Sir Charles Cameron will tell you. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — There is. It is fifty feet. 

4582. Dr. It. L. Swan. — You would apply the 
same to cows? — Yes. 

4583. What general facts could you give us in re- 
ference to the registration of dairies? — Tt is only 
within the last two years I had control. When an 
application is made for the registration of premises I 
go, and see if the rules are complied with in the matter 
of lighting and ventilation and drainage, and if not I 
refuse to register. 

4584. Ventilation, drainage, and cubic space ? — 
Yes. There are only two in the last five years — one 
in St. Ignatius-road, and a place in Great Britain- 
street ; and I found it right in both cases. As a 
general rule the sheds are open sheds. 

4585. What is your experience in reference to the 
removal of the manure? — That is a very important 
question. There are about 4,000 cattle housed in the 
city from November to May. I have calculated that 
each animal makes five loads of manure during six 
months. That means that 20,000 loads of manure 
have to be removed from the dairy yards in the six 
months. The system in Dublin is that the dairyman 
sets his yard to the farmer by contract to remove the 
manure. The farmer, as a general rule, removes 
twice a week — generally Tuesday and Saturday, 
which are the two market days. He sends in a load 
of hay or straw, and loads his carts, and brings them 
back again, with manure. There are a few instances 
where a market gardener may remove more frequently ; 
but the dairyman has to depend on the farmer. In 
bad weather they won’t send in, and when the horses 
are engaged on the land, and that is also a difficulty ; 
and I think if the Corporation would see its way to 
cleanse the yards in the same way as they do the 
other manure there would be more chance of keeping 
the yards clean. We summons the man and he is 
fined. 

4586. It must be deduced from that that the dairy- 
yards are not kept in a proper state ?— They are not. 
We are sometimes blocked by what I have stated— 
that the farmer won’t send in. 
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4587. Evidence was given before that those 
vegetable carts were reloaded with manure and taken 
to the market gardens, and refilled with vegetables 
for the following days ? — Sir Charles sent me some 
weeks ago with some of the staff to check that. We 
found an immense number of carts with vegetables 
in the morning, with manure adhering to the carts. 

4588. Lime-washing has been mentioned 1 ? — That 
means a thorough cleansing of the place. I think it 
has done a great deal of good. 

4589. Is sufficient attention paid to the flooring of 
the sheds? — Not the flooring of the sheds — the floor- 
ing of the oow yards. But don’t you t hink the flooring 
of the cow bed requires some attention, even suppos- 
ing it is not very good even as regards surface — don’t 
you think it requires something more than a mere 
sweeping — a disinfectant, perhaps? — That was done 
during the time of the foot-and-mouth disease and 
pleuro-pneumonia ; but we have no power under our 
regulations to ha\ e done. 

4590. It would not be difficult to apply a solution 
of cai’bolic acid or lime-wash ? — If it was done once a 
month on a particular day, so that the officer could be 
there and see the bed thoroughly scraped. 

4591. Have you had many prosecutions? — Sixteen 
this year, and we have had convictions in all the 
cases. 

4592. The difficulty appears to be that there is no 
permanent punishment- it is merely a fine ? — Merely 
a fine. 

4593. You cannot threaten them with the with- 
drawal of the licence ? — No. 

4594. Do you think it would be better to abolish 
dairy yards in the city ? — In congested districts ; but 
the question of milk coming from the country is a 
very important one. Take the surroundings in some 
places. I have inspected in the country, and bad as 
the city is, some in the countiy are worse. I don’t 
blame anyone for it. There was one or two things 
that struck me, and that was that where cattle have 
been kept in the city, where all provision has been 
made for a good water supply and good drainage — 
that when cattle go to grass for six months there is 
great danger of milk being contaminated with the 
drinking water of the cattle. I don’t know how it 
could be grappled with if the new Agricultural Board 
would not take steps for the purpose of regulating the 
water supply on lands that are used as milking farms. 
In the city we cannot deal with it in a month 
hence, and I don’t think we have 150 cattle in the 
city from May to November. 

4595. I see there is precaution taken with reference 
to the notification of infectious disease? — Yes. That 
is a very impoi'tant department. There is a book 
kept ; and each morning this book is examined to 
see if there is any notification from any dairy, and 
action is taken. But while we can deal with the 
dairyman there is no chance of getting at the 
employe. You know the class of men and where 
they live. There is great danger of their bringing in 
contamination — great danger of its being brought in 
by them to the daily. The employers could assist us 
by supplying a list of the places where their employes 
reside. We could then go at once to the dairy pre- 
mises, and notify to the employer that there is disease 
where the man lives, and that would do some good. 

4596. That accentuates the necessity of having 
this Notification of Diseases Act universal over the 
townships as well as in the city? — Certainly. For I 
think the great danger is of persons carrying it there, 
of which the dairyman knows nothing whatever. 
We would know the men coming from the dis- 
tricts. 

4597. You have prevented four premises from being 
registered within the city within the last four months ? 
Yes. One was near an hospital, and it was prevented 
by using the provisions of the regulations. 

4598. Is there still, in your opinion, a probability 
ot diminishing the existing number of dairy yards ? — 
There is, sir. I should hope that by this time twelve 


months the dairy yards will be fifty less than they are 
at present. 

4599. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — W hy ? — 
By insisting on proper yards being made. 

4600. Penalise them ? — Yes. 

4601. Dr. R. L. Swan. — T hen they must go else- 
where — out of the city ? — What else are you to do ? 
In some places in the city, where the manure is heaped 
up. the places are unfit for the purpose. 

4602. But still you are not in favour of the com- 
plete removal of the dairy yards out of the city ? — No. 
In the city you have got a good supply of Yartry 
water. 

4603. Supposing there was ample room for such a 
course, would you recommend the erection of dairy 
yards in open spaces, such as Kilmainham ? — I 
would. I would go farther. I think if a dairyman 
has to put his premises in order the State should step 
in and assist the man, and help him in providing 
proper provision, just as it advances money for the 
erection of hay barns — if he gives ample secuiity, 

4604. It is an expensive construction — a dairy 
yard ? — Tt is. 

4605. By the time you concrete the floors and 
provide buildings ? — I think the State should step in 
and assist them if they submit a plan. 

4606. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Y ou men- 
tioned hay barns — does the State give money to 
farmers to erect hay barns ? — Under the Board of 
Works. 

4607. They lend money ? — Yes. 

4608. I was under the impression that what you 
meant was that the State was giving the money — 
You think they ought to do more for dairy yards ? 
—I do. 

4609. You don’t think the profit that is made 
by supplying good milk is sufficient to enable them to 
do that themselves ? — The people with good means 
do that. It is the small person that struggles that 
cannot do it. 

4610. Dr. R. L. Swan. — W hat do you think is a 
reasonable price for milk provided in dairy yards by 
artificial feeding. Do you think the downward com- 
petition in the price of milk is an advantage to the 
public health? — I do not. During the last three 
months an incident came under my notice which 
perhaps would enable you to form an opinion on the 
matter. I stopped a man on the street delivering 
buttermilk. I inquired where he got it, and I went; 
to a certain place and learned that the separated 
milk in the country districts was being imported into 
the city. The wholesale price was 2d. a gallon. 
The suspected man was what we call a shebeen dairy. 
He was getting this milk, mixing it with the milk of 
a few cows, and selling it at a low price to beat 
down the fair trader. He was able to sell it at 
8 d. a gallon, whereas the dairyman was not able to- 
sell it under Is. That has been put a stop to. The 
Public Health Committee has grappled with him 

4611. But I observed in the public papers esti- 
mates for public institutions offering milk at to 
9 d. or KM a gallon. Do you think it is possible with 
a profit to supply pure milk at that price? — The 
wholesale makes a difference of about 3d. a gallon. 
It means no bad debts. It does not mean knocking 
about delivering from door to door,. It means only 
delivering at -a certain time of the day. All 
these differences must be taken into account on 
the question supplying the milk at 9 d. to a. public 
institution, when you get your milk at Is. 

4612. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I n your heads of evi- 
dence you are described as chief inspector of dairy 
sheds and milk shops — should that be dairy yards 
and cow-sheds ? — Yes — dairy yards ; but the staff are 
four under me. Of these four three are new hands. 
They are not six months on the staff; and I have 
been made chief inspector to see that the new 
system is carried out. 

4613. You are aware that a notice has to be put 
on the registered dairy yards? — Yes. 
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4614. Where? — The notice is to be on the gate. 
The number of cattle, the name of the person regis- 
tered, and the words “ Dairy yard,” are affixed. But 
I suggest that on each particular shed there should be 
the number for each particular shed. 

4015. You state that the employes have been 
prosecuted for want of cleanliness ? — Yes. 

4616. How long has that been going on? — Only 
four months. 

4617. Since you took up? — No. It was a moot 
question whether it should be the employes or the 
employers that ought to be prosecuted. 

4618. Have such prosecutions been going on for 
four months ? — Yes. 

4619. It is only quite recently that I have seen it 
in the newspapers ? — Some of them have not been 
published. 

4620. Don’t you think it is very necessary that 
they should be published? — Yes. 

4621. Is not the object not merely to punish the 
offender but to deter others? — I believe that the 
•order is that they are to be sent to the newspapers. 

4622. Would it not be possible to furnish the 
reports ? 

Sir Charles Cameron . — We furnish it, but we 
don’t get it in always. 

4623. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Y ou have mentioned 
aborit monthly tenants? — Some .of them are only 
weekly. 

4624. Is it your opinion that that is a dangerous 
■state of things — that a man who has only a weekly 
or even a monthly interest should be allowed to be a 
dairyman ? — I don’t see how you could prevent that. 

4625. You told us that the landlord refused to have 
•certain alterations made to make the dairy yards and 
cow sheds sanitary because his tenant was only a 
monthly tenant ; now you say that in some cases they 
are weekly — do you think that that adds to making 
the supply of milk safe? — It does not add to it. 
There is a place up in Thomas-street. I think Mr. 
Power is the ground landlord. These men are quite 
willing to make improvements, but they cannot get a 
lease. The matter is in Chancery. This is the one 
that I have insisted on getting a lease or the place 
being closed up. 

4626. It appears that if they are weekly tenants or 
monthly tenants we have no guarantee that they will 
keep the place clean — is that your opinion? — No. 
They keep their places as a general rule tidy ; but it 
is not what I would like to have them. 

4627. I was struck by what yon said about the 
Yartry water — of course that is for the pui-pose pf 
cleanliness, and not for the purpose of diluting the 
milk — you seem to think that the Vartry water 
would render the milk less dangerous to health ? — I 
am only quoting Dr. Grimshaw. 

4628. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — A s to keep- 
ing the cows and the dairy yards in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city you object to that because 
of want of control and want of inspection — have you 
had any cases before you in consequence of the vessels 
used having been cleansed with impure water ? —No ; 
only that when I went round the districts outside the 
city I saw there was just that danger. 

4629. Did you ever see milk cans being washed at 
a dyke or at the end of the field ? — No. 

4630. I suppose that is where the cows would get 
the water when they want to drink ? — Sometimes they 
do. 

4631. Dr. T. Thomson. — Y ou have told us that 
the number of dairy yards in the city has diminished 
owing to the requirements of the Corporation ? — Yes. 

4632. And that the enforcement of the bye-laws 
has made a great improvement? — Immense. The 
cow sheds used to be thatched. That is done away 
with. Now they are tiled. 

4633. How does it happen that that has reduced 
the number of dairy yards ? — I don’t understand you. 

4634. How does it happen that the improve- 
ment caused by the requirements of the Corporation 


has reduced the number of dairy yards ? — By 
their being closed up and disused. 

4635. Tell me what happened when a dairy yard 
was shut up. How did that come about? — There 
were a number of stables attached to private dwellings 
used as cow yards, and these were registered. I 
found that the manure pit would not be in a proper 
place, and 1 would object to that. They could not 
provide a manure pit to satisfy me. 

4636. What happened then? — It was closed then. 

4637. How did they close it? — The people ceased 
to use it. 

4638. But what right had you to close it? — I had 
no right to close it. 

4639. How did they cease to be in use? — To 
use a phrase that we had in this country, by “ using 
pressure within the law.” 

4640. You threatened to prosecute them if they 
did not comply with the requirements ?— Yes. 

4641. What is the condition of the dairy-yards 
that are not shut up ?- The present ones are being 
improved day by day where they can be improved. I 
talked of the ones that could not be improved. The 
dairy yards are being improved daily. 

4642. What do you do at present as regards a 
cow shed. If you find that the bye-laws are not being 
complied with what do you do ? — I get an inspector to 
take immediate action. I generally take up the 
matter myself and report it to the committee. If the 
inspector does not do his duty I report it to the com- 
mittee. In one case a man has been dismissed. 

4643. What do you say to Dr. Hope’s evidence. He 
said there was one case near New-street in which 
“ the cubic space for each cow was something under 
250 feet. It was a crowded cow shed.” How was 
that allowed ? — I made inquiries myself. 

4644. When ? — I visited the place on the 24th. 

4645. Not before? — Not before. I asked the 
officer to explain why this cubic space was so small ?— 
The reply he gave me was that a few weeks before 
that, in consequence of the cold weather, they nailed 
on the boards in front of this cow shed and had not 
taken them down. The boards have been taken down 
since. 

4646. So that it has been an open cow shed since? — 
Yes. 

4647. How was it registered as to cubic space ? — 
The officer gave me the cubic measurement quite 
sufficient for each beast. 

4648. As regards the particular one referred to by 
Dr. Hope ? — I don’t, know which one he means ; but 
the other place, the boards have been removed. 

4649. Is that the only cow shed in Dublin in which 
the cubic space is insufficient ? — I have had to report 
several, and have the cattle removed. 

4650. Do you mean to say that there is not another 
cow-shed in Dublin in which the cubic space is in- 
sufficient ? — I could not say that. The officer has his 
instructions ; and he should go and examine them. 

4651. But you are the chief inspector of dairies? — 
I am. But I am only three days in the week for the 
Corporation. After next month I will be the whole 
of the week. 

4652. Aren’t you responsible for the whole? — No. 
I am only three days in the week ; and it would be 
physically impossible for me to be responsible. 

4653. Dr. Hope told us, amongst other things that 
the paving of these cow sheds and- dairy yards was 
very unsatisfactory, and not in accordance with the 
bye-laws and regulations. What do you say to that. 
If you look at the regulation it states that “ every yard 
in connection with a cow shed shall be constructed in 
such a manner and shall be paved, asphalted, or 
macadamised, so as to have a uniform surface, and pro- 
vided with properly constructed drains to the satis- 
faction of the medical officer of health. In the case 
of macadamising a dairy yard, the place for at least 
two feet in front of the cow shed shall be concreted, 
asphalted, or flagged when so required by the medical 
officer of health.”— Are these dairy yards paved, 
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asphalted, or concreted so as to have a uniform sur- 
face ? — As a general rule ; but I am against maca- 
damising. With the heavy loads of manure they get 
into ruts. They should be paved. It is very unsatis- 
factory as it is at present. 

4654. You would prefer to do one of the three, 
but, whether paved, asphalted, or macadamised, have 
they a uniform surface ? — As a general rule. 

4655. What do you do with the ones that are not 
uniformly paved 1 — A notice is served by the officer, 
.and he takes practical steps to have it remedied. 

4656. As to those things that Dr. Hope mentioned 
why did not you take proceedings sooner! — My 
attention was only called to it then. 

4657. Dr. Hope also told us that the regulation 
with regard to ventilation is not carried out, and he 
gave us one or two instances where the ventilation is 
very bad, and the places are badly lighted — how does 
that happen! — Dr. Hope — 3 brought him at once to 
the yards. 

4658. To what yards! — To the yards that he 
wished to see, and I asked the officer in charge of the 
■district why he did not attend to it. There is this 
reason to be given — that the officer who was in charge 
of that district has been removed off my staff, and the 
man appointed lately is a new hand. I had to report 
the man in charge of the district, and he has been dis- 
missed. 

4659. Y ou spoke about the periodical removal of the 
manure. Dr. Hope seemed to think that that was not 
properly done 1 — I have explained to you the difficulty ; 
and when they are brought to the Police Office mere 
nominal fines are put on of 2*. 6 d. or so ; and 
until the Corporation make arrangements for some 
means of removing the manure I am afraid we will 
have the same difficulty. 


4660. But in other large towns that is not done 
by the Corporation, and they have the same difficulties 
of weather just as you have here — why should you 
find more difficulty here than elsewhere! — I have 
always found it a difficulty. To show you how the 
manure has gone down, ten or fifteen years ago the 
dairymen got at that time £1 an animal for the 
manure, and the farmer supplied the bedding. It 
is now about 2s. a load. Manure was then worth 6s. 
a loud. That is due to the pressure. 

4661. That is precisely what has happened in other 
towns. Do you prosecute in all cases where you find 
that manure is not removed? — Yes. 

4662. How many prosecutions had you last year ? 
— I think five. 

4663. Do you mean to say there were only five? — 
Of course you will understand this — I was appointed 
chief inspector, and the sanitary staff up to a year 
ago had charge of the removal of manures. I hadn’t 
it. 

4664. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — -When were 
you appointed in charge of the manure as well as the 
other ? — About six or eight months ago. 

4665. Dr. T. Thomson. — So it has been under your 
direction for six months, and it is during those six 
months you have had the five prosecutions referred 
to ? — Yes. 

4666. And there have been no others? — I have 
three pending myself. 

4667. That brings them up to seven or eight ? — Yes. 

4668. Do you think that satisfactory! — On the 
whole I think the manure has been removed satisfac- 
torily. 

4669. Dr. Hope does not agree with you ? — If Dr. 

Hope was here and dealing with it 

The Committee then adjourned to the following day. 
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SIXTEENTH DAY— WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21st, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT ]1 O'CLOCK, A.M. 

Present: — Charles P. Cotton, Esq., M.Inst. C.E., Chairman; the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c. ; 
J. W. Moore, m.d.. President Royal College of Physicians, Ireland ; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Theodore Thomson, Esq., m.d., Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Mi*. Geoghegan (Chairman Victuallers’ Association). 
— I only received notice last night from Mr. Wilson 
that you were willing to receive evidence from one of 
our medical witnesses. It was impossible to com- 
municate with anyone until this moraiug. I wait 
to Dr. Redmond, but failed to see him, and left word 
for him, and await his reply. I certainly think it is 
hardly fair we should be confined to one witness. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — We think we have 
allowed you great latitude in allowing you one having 
regard to the number of applicants who have sent 
forward applications to be heard. 

Mr. Geoghegan. — "Well, bearing in mind that one 
of the great causes of the high death rate is attributed 
to the existence of slaughter-houses, you can hardly 
consider the evidence we propose to give as irrelevant, 
and I fail to see where the “latitude comes in.” 

Dr. T. Thomson. — We have had one member of 
your association — Mr. Delany. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — And we think one 
medical officer sufficient as a witness on your behalf. 

Mr. Geoghegan. — The present medical officer, Dr. 
O’Sullivan, is only working for a year and a half, 
and his predecessor, Dr. Merrin, worked for a similar 
period. The doctor before him was Dr. Redmond, 
who was several years in office, and it was in order 
that evidence should be given covering a considerable 
period that we asked to have three doctors examined. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — We will gladly 
take the evidence of any one witness you nominate. 

4670. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Which of the three will 
you elect to examine ! 

Mr. Geoghegan . — If we prove that certain things are 
not the cause of the high death rate it narrows your con- 
sideration as to what is the cause, and we butchers are 
confident that slaughter-houses are not tire cause. 

4671. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Are there 
any of these gentlemen in attendance! 

Mr. Geoghegan. — No, not now. I was anxious my- 
self to bring forward a maiter of some importance in 
my own personal experience. 

4672. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Apropos of 

what! * 

Mr. Geoghegan . — Of slaughter-houses. 

4673. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — If you put 
down on paper anything you are anxious to put for- 
ward we will carefully consider it. 

Mr. Geoghegan . — It is with reference to the attitude 
of landlords towards the tenants of slaughter-houses. 
I think it is a very important thing. It is hardly fair 
to hold us responsible if the condition of some of 
them is not all that is desirable. 

4674. Right, Hon. Alderman Meade. — We know 
there are some that are not as they ought to be. 

. Mr * Geoghegan. — That may be, but suppose it 
is not the occupier’s fault. Now I have a short 
lease from a Mr. T. C. Townsend, of South Erede- 
rick-street. The place was in a bad way, I asked 
him to sell it, but he would not; he said he was 
satisfied to leave things as they were. I asked him 
would he give me an extension of lease and a re- 
duction of rent. I asked for both in the hope that he 


would give one. But he would not. I offered to lay 
out £50 on it. He asked what I proposed to do I 
did not think it necessary to employ an architect ; but 
stated f would give documentary evidence to show that 
I would spend this £50 on permanent and substantial 
improvements. He wrote back that I should give 
specifications as to the nature of the improvements. I 
said I could not specify ; that in fact there were too 
many things, and then I said I would lay out £100. 
But he still refused and kept it so. 

4675. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Well; but 
that is a matter between you and your landlord. That 
is no excuse and no reason for having an unsanitary 
slaughter-house. That is no excuse whatever, if you 
cannot make terms with your landlord. You might 
have got an architect whose fee would be from £2 to 
£5 and you wouldn’t.. But is that auy reason to bring 
before the Commission for having the place in an 
improper condition ! 

Mr. Geoghegan. — I have not admitted my place was 
in an unsanitary condition. Landlords should not 
be allowed to stand in the way of progress. I see 
no reason why the public authorities should not be in 
a position to rectify that. 

4676. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — B ut there 
is no such power in law. 

Mr, Geoghegan. — Well, I submit the point is worth 
considering, and there should be. 

4677. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Yes, by the 
butchers, but not, so far as I can see, by the Public 
Health Committee. They have nothing to say to it, 
except to see that you keep your premises in proper 
sanitary order. 

Mr. Geoghegan. — With reference to killing in a 
public abattoir, at a long distance from the butcher’s 
premises, I think it a serious danger to the public 
health, because when the distance is great men 
cannot be expected to walk, and a twenty minutes’ 
drive in an open van after slaughtering and sweating 
is highly dangerous. When I killed in the Abattoir, 
my men (during the winter months) had colds con- 
tinually. My premises are two miles from the 
Abattoir, and the consequent waste of time was ridicu- 
lous. The sm-plus wear and tear, too, was consider- 
able, and the want of accommodation for horses and 
vehicles waiting was most objectionable and unfair. 

4678. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You con- 
sider this an injustice to the butchers ; but why not 
provide the men with proper coverings ! If they were 
men in my employment I would see that they had 
proper coveriugs and protection from the weather. I 
suppose after all, the point is, you consider there should 
be an abattoir at the south as well as the north side ! 

Mr Geoghegan. — If we will have abattoirs — one, two 
or three — they should undoubtedly be in such aposition 
as not to be half a mile away from any man’s premises. 
But even then it would be a compaiutive injustice. 

4678a. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— Your idea 
is, that the slaughtei-honses should be near the 
butchers’ shops! — My idea is that it is perfectly 
possible to have them immediately in connection 
with the butchei's’ premises, and yet safeguard the 
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public against any danger that might arise from a 
neglected slaughter-house. 

4679. Dr. J. W. Moore. — May I ask is the driver 
ot the dead meat van the executioner, if I may use the 
term is the driver and the man who slaughters the 
same person ? — No, very seldom. 

4680. How does the driver get heated 1— He has 
no idle time. 

4680a. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You see to 
that 1— Well, what we complain of, too, is just the fact 
that if that work were done adjoining the premises, 
it would he easier to have it properly superintended. 

4681. Do you really contend that this has any 
effect on the public health or death rate that a mall 
should be sent from your establishment to the Abattoir 

at the North Circular-road, twenty minutes’ drive 1 

Certainly ; if you sit up on a cold day after hard 
work, in which you get heated, it is ten to one you 
"will catch cold. 

4682. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Is it not a fact that this 
great liability to cold, is rather against your argument 
that slaughter-houses are not prejudicial to health ? — 
The liability arises from getting into a heat, and then 
getting chilled while returning from work. 

4683. But really that applies to everyone. My 
coachman may catch cold. 

4684. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Your con- 
tention is that properly-equipped slaughter-houses in 
-connection with the butchers’ shops would be the best 
system? — Yes. 

4685. You disapprove of unsanitary slaughter- 


houses and slaughter-houses not kept in proper con- 
dition and regularly cleansed? — Yes, by all means. 

4686. And that if public abattoirs are considered 
to be advantageous, you think that in the interests of 

the public health there ought to be more than one 

one on the south as well as on the north?— Yes. But 

c !°. nc ^ consider they are necessary at all for the 
public health. If the floor of a slaughter-house is 
properly concreted and the place made impervious to 
wet, it would be all right. I think it is a scandal to 
the city of Dublin that £15,000 should be snent on 
an abattoir, and that that place infested the whole 
district with rats. 

4687 Dr. J. W. Moore.— Y our opinion then is 
opposed to that of all sanitarians who are all in 
favour of abattoirs to tbe exclusion of slaughter- 
houses ? — If there is one aphorism truer than another 
it is that “ doctors differ .” — All sanitarians are not 
opposed . to private slaughter-houses. Some very 
distinguished men gave evidence before a Royal 
Commission distinctly in favour of private slaughter- 
houses, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales lately took 
the chair at a meeting at which a resolution was passed 
advocatiug the continuance of private slaughter- 
houses in London. My own opinion is that they are 
more cleanly, more economical, and would afford 
greater protection for the public against the use of 
diseased meat than the abattoir system, if tbe law 
were arranged so that the local authority could with- 
draw^ licenses for its sale, just as they can close them 
now if they are sanitarily imperfect. 


Mr. Frank M'Bridf. examined. 


4688. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — I under- 
stand you appear on behalf of the Amalgamated Society 
of Taiiors ? — Yes; I wish to give you some evidence on 
the subject matter of their business— of the dangers 
to health, arising from allowing woollen garments to 
be made in the homes of the workers. I had the 
opportunity of seeing myself, last year, through the 
instrumentality of a young man engaged in the 
woollen department of a large clothing establishment 
in the city, some of those wretched places where gentle- 
men’s clothing is made. In the first place, he brought 
me to see a tenement house in Great Britain-street, on 
the top floor. We found, on entering, a small apart- 
ment with a bed in it, and partitioned off from this 
another compai-tment ; a bed and a ma chine, and two 
people in the room — a man and a woman. The woman 
was sitting at the machine and the man on the floor. I 
may say that the bed took up the greater part of the 
room. There was only one window, and there was 
no fire-place in the other room. 

4689. No fire-place at all? — In the first room there 
was, but not in tbe second one, where the man was work- 
ing along with his wife. This man had a family of six 
children along with his wife and himself. There was 
scarcely space for this young man and myself, when 
we entered, to stand. There was hardly room for the 
two of us unless we walked on the garment he was 
making, and the atmosphere, I must say, was 
suffocating. 

4690. Was the window open? — No; it was closed. 
The bed was about five feet from the window, and just 
space enough for the man and woman to work. This 
young man with me asked for a certain gentleman’s 
garment — when it would he finished — that was his 
business to these places, and bring the work backward 
and forwards. He was told it would be ready at a 
certain time, and so we left ; and he told me that that 
was only one of the enormous number of places that 
this establishment had these poor unfortunate beings 
working in. 

4691. There was no illness in the room ?— Not that 
I was aware of. 

4692. How is it the room was so small ? — It was the 
top floor of a tenement house in Little Britain-street. 

4693. One room divided into two, I suppose ? — Yes. 


4694. And the partition ran to the ceiling ? — Yes. 
I was brought from this to a place in Denmark- 
street, where a man and bis two daughters resided in 
one room, and this man was working there, and it so 
happened that he was working at the time we entered 
on a professional gentleman’s trousers, an eminent 
physician of this town. He was asked when would he 
have this garment completed, and he answered by a 
certain time. These are positive facts, and there is 
one thing we find it difficult to cope with, and that 
is finding out if disease exists in such places, because 
for the simple reason that it behoves these people, if 
they are working at home and their children are 
sick, to cloak it and hide it. 

4695. Would these men be members of your 
society ? — No ; they would be out-workers. There are 
no members of our society who work at home. They 
all must work in the shops provided by the employers, 
because any person afflicted with infectious disease, or 
having a member of his family so, is supported ’ by 
our society until he is free and well, and gets a doctor’s 
certificate of the fact. If any portion of his family is 
afflicted with infectious disease he must cease work at 
once, and when the disease is eradicated from the 
family he has to get a certificate before resuming. 

4696. That is a rule of your society ? — Yes. 

4697. If a disease such as you describe attacks a 
member of his family? — Yes. 

4698. Though he. is nob attacked himself 1 — Quite 
so. 

4699. That is a most satisfactory rule 1 — Yes, and 
of course he is provided with means to support himself 
and his family while the member of the family is 
suffering from this complaint. There is another thing 
in reference to a matter that is going on at the present 
time. I see that the germ of disease is greatly con- 
tained in milk. Now, there is a contract on for a very 
large dairy at this time, and the clothes for the people 
who supply the milk is being made in some of these 
dens. 

4700. A large dairy has a contract for milk, and 
is getting clothes for their employes ? — T es. 

4701. And they are not getting it done by 
the members of your society, but by these chamber 
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men i — Yes ; the contract has been divided between 
two establishments. One is getting it done on their 
own premises and by their own men, but the other 
is getting the clothes made out. We do not know 
-where ; but I have described to you some of the 
places of the kind, such as we visited, so that they 
cannot be very wholesome places. 

4702. Have you any idea how many men work 
outside in that way 1— About 700, We know of 
course that these men must get a subsistence. Our 
suggestion would be, if the Corporation could possibly 
see their way, to establish municipal workshops for 
these people, have proper sanitary arrangements 
and everything requisite in connection with them, 
and let them either to the employers or the workers. 
That would be a great boon and saving as far as 
public health is concerned. The practice of employers 
giving work partly outside and part on the board on 
their "own premises is no guarantee to a person whose 
garments are made that one part may not convey 
germs of disease to another. A suit belonging to 
myself, and made on the board, would be hung up, 
and maybe a coat coming from out-workers might be 
hung beside it, and disease in that way circulated. 

4703. Then I take it there are shops that have two 
systems — doing work on the premises and also 
sending out some ? — Yes. 

4704. None of the out-workers belong to your 
society ? — No. 

4705. Dr. T. Thomson. — Are any of these out- 
workers women? — Yes. 

4706. Do you take the position that no woman 
should take out work of this kind to do 1 — No. What 
we want to do is to see if there could be workshops 
established by the Corporation, properly ventilated 
places, and with all necessary sanitation attached to 
them, wherein these tilings could be seen while being 
made, and not made, as tne saying is, under the bed. 

4707. You do not mean to say if such workshops 
are established that no woman should take work 
home ? — Oh, no ; we do not mean to attempt any- 
thing like that. They are perfectly entitled to take 
work. 

4708. Then you do not object to out-working ? — 
No, not if it is carried on under a proper system. Of 
course it is our business to protect our trade and get 
as much work for our members indoors. 

4709. Then do you object to work being done in the 
homes of these people ? — W e do j as I have told you 
the conditions under which it is done. 

4710. If you had these workshops would you forbid 
all tailoring work at home? — We could not forbid it. 

4711. But if you had the power ? — W ell, yes— if we 
had the power. 

4712. What then about a poor woman with a baby 
— how could she go to the workshop to work and yet 
look after her baby? — Well, I know several women 
who have babies and they come to work in shops. 
There are day nurseries where babies are cared for for 
Id. a day. 

.4713. But there are mothers who do not wish to 
leave their babies in that way? — Well, we would 
make allowance for that. 

4714. Then you would allow work to be done in 
homes ? — Yes to a certain extent — such as the case 
you mention of the woman and her baby, or there 
might be the cases of old men who might not be able 
to compete with their fellows in the shop, we would 
make allowance for such cases. We have made 
such allowance. In one case we were going to 
strike against a shop giving out work, but this case of 
an old man was brought before us, and we said we had 
no objection, as we did not want to take the bread out 
of bis mouth, and if he came to work at the shop 
board he could not compete with his fellowman. 

4715. Alderman Down. — You want to have the 
places in proper condition and with proper surround- 
ings? — Yes ; it is we believe a great source of danger 
to the public and to our society to have thes? things 
made in these places. If there was a proper investi- 


gation of these places, if some gentleman went round 
and had a look at them, upon my word they would 
try to have some system by which to abolish every 
one of these places, for I believe they would see that 
they are in reality a disgrace to the city. Even at 
the time of the recent epidemic of sruall-pox one of 
the largest firms in town was sending out work, and I 
need not say what a thing that was. The system 
ought to be abolished altogether and all the work 
should be done on the premises. I may say that it 
did leak out that it was through a garment brought 
in from a small-pox house that this disease was 
spread through the employes of the firm, and nearly 
100 were struck down by small-pox. 

4716. Dr. J. W. Moore. — "Would it meet your 
view if proper inspection by a medical officer were 
made by the tailoring establishments of these places? — 
Well, I am afraid that would really not meet the diffi- 
culty — it would of course meet our approval to have- 
them properly inspected, though it would be very ex- 
pensive ; but then it is always an impossibility to have 
them properly inspected, for there are little girls sent 
to these places and things are carried backward and 
forward by people out of the warerooms, and it is diffi- 
cult to find where they are located. They keep these 
things dark. One very congested place is Ship-street. 

4717. But has not the tailoring trade complete 
control over that 1 — No ; these people are out- 
workers. 

4718. But cannot their employers be controlled — 
can’t they be obliged to inspect or to have inspected 
the tenements in which this work is being carried, 
on ? — They don’t want to do so ; because by so doing 
they would be putting a nail as it were in their own 
coffin. You see they want to get the work done cheap 
to meet their competitors. 

4719. Dr. R. L. Swan. — This is what is called th& 
sweating system 1 — Yes. 

4720. Dr. T. Thomson. — Is there more of that in 
Dublin than in other towns 1 — Yes. T believe un- 
fortunately there is. 

4721 . Have you any statistics to show that that is. 
so? — No, no statistics— only that a gentleman be- 
longing to our trade, who has vast experience and 
who from time to time took members of the executive- 
through Bradford aDd London and Manchester, he- 
and they have given it as their experience that in. 
Dublin here it is as bad if not worse than in some of 
the large towns in England. 

4722. You now say “as bad, if not worse that is- 
milder than what you said before. You just now 
said the condition of affairs is worse here than else- 
where? — Well, yes, that was the word. One of the- 
executive said it was the worst in the United King- 
dom. 

4723. Had he any figures bearing on the point? — 
I am sure he had. 

4724. Did you see them? — Yes. 

4725. Where was this? — He read them at the- 
meeting. 

4726. Figures comparing Dublin with other 
places ? — Yes. 

4727. And the figures showed that Dublin is worse- 
than other places ? — Certainly. 

4728. Where did he get his figures from. How 
did he get the number of outworkers in these other 
towns ? — Well, 1 suppose by the number of traders. 
I suppose he made his own deductions. 

4729. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— You cannot 
go further than to say you believe Dublin is as bad 
in this matter as other places 1 — Yes. 

4730. And there have been no statistics taken or 
tbe outworkers so far as you know ?— No ; it would 
be impossible. 

4731. You do not, or do you think it would be a 
good thing to have an inspection made of where tbe 
clothes are being made up, to see that no llrness 
exists, and that reasonable facilities are provi e oi 
sanitation ?— It would be a good thing to have a list 
of these people who work for these employers sub- 
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mibtecl to the inspectors. That, I believe would be 
a good thing, and tend to do away with a good many 
•of these bad places. 

4732. Some of these people are, of course, very 
poor, and even in the event of the Corporation estab- 
lishing workshops they are not the class of people that 
you could expect to go out and go to meals and that ; 
ihey would rather work at hornet — Quite so. If 
they were provided with shops by the employers it 
would-be a saving, for they would not have to supply 
their own fuel and machines. Though I ^lo say the in- 


spection of these places would be a good thing, still 
I would be in favour of the establishment of muncipal 
workshop. 

4733. Alderman Dowd. — Would it be a proper or 
good thing for the employers of the trade to supply a 
list of the places so that the Public Health authority 
could inspect them! — Yes. In fact I say it should he 
compulsory on them to supply a list of the out- 
workers to the inspectors. Otherwise there would 
really be no use in having inspectors to do the 
business. 


Dr. Kidd examined. 


4734. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You are 
■anxious, I believe, Dr. Kidd, to give some evidence 
with reference to the Coombe district ? — Yes. 

4735. Dr. J. W. Mooke. — We may have it, Dr. 
Kidd, that you are the Master of the Coombe Hospital? 
— Yes, and before my period of Mastership of the 
Coombe Hospital I was Assistant Master, and have 
therefore a good deal of intimate knowledge of all the 
conditions prevailing in the district and neighbour- 
Iiood. It being a maternity hospital I need not say 
brought me into contact with the very poorest people. 
Of course the conditions are much altered now from 
what they were between 1 S82 and 1885. A number of 
the old rookeries have been taken down and replaced 
to a great extent by buildings that conduce very much 
•to the health and comfort of the inhabitants. But 
there was one thing that struck me very much on 
many occasions in the Coombe Hospital, and 1 mention 
it without any disposition to make an individual 
•charge of any kind. I refer to the case of a well- 
known knacker’s yard — O'Keeffe’s yard — within, I 
would say, as the crow flies, 300 yards of the hospital. 
Now, at certain times, when the wind was 
in a certain quarter, the smell from this yard 
was overwhelming and overpowering. I believe it 
has been advocated by the gentleman who owns 
these premises that there is nothing harmful or 
detrimental in this odour. Well I' can only say 
that members of my staff have been affected by it to 
this extent, at any rate, that it has absolutely pre- 
vented them fr>m eating their food. Now, no matter 
whether there mav be anything chemically detri- 
mental or not, I would say that such a state of things 
must be harmful to the district. I am sure that Dr. 
Moore in his district at and about the Meatli Hospital, 
although farther away — has not been altogether 
unconscious of the presence of this smell, which, in my 
■opinion, is not only a nuisance but in addition harm- 
ful. Any alteration, 1 know, would involve consider- 
able expenditure in the way of recompense and the 
removal of these processes to the outside limits of the 
city. I may say that this nuisance exists in the centi e 
of a district that has very much improved, by reason 
of the erection of artisans’ dwellings. It is not like 
one of those districts the houses in which are likely 
in any near period to be taken down. 

4736. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — And close 
to the fever hospital? — Yes. It is about the same 
distance as it is from our hospital. Another thing 
•often struck me in the neighbourhood of the Coombe 
Hospital, namely, the question of the adulteration of 
the food which the poor people have to avail themselves 
of. A poor person is different from a person of a 
higher class of life, in that the poor must avail them- 
selves of the sale of what they want and procure at 
the nearest place. I think the present method of 
■supervision of the adulteration of food is to a great 
•extent ineffectual. "Until recently comparatively little 
knowledge was required on the part of the inspectors. 
Now, I am glad to soy, most of them pass an elemen- 
tary examination to qualify for the duties. It strikes 
me that if such inspections were carried on by men 
who were independent even of the Corporation — men 
who are not dependent on the whim of a section of the 
Corporation for their appointment or the tenure of 
that appointment — it would be of advunlage. They 


should be independent and capable of acting without 
fear or favour. They should be made independent and 
remunerated at such a rate that they would not risk 
losing their employment to the detrimentof their family 
and children. It has comp, to my knowledge that 
medical officers of health have beeu bribed — that is to 
say, have been offered bribes — not to make reports on 
certain matters Now, if that be the case with medical 
officers, it would be strange and improbable if 
it did not exist to a larger extent amongst 
the class of men I speak of. If the inspectors 
were appointed by an authority independent of the 
Corporation, and were solely and only responsible to 
that authority, the work would be better done. 
Speaking on this subject, the Medical Officer of 
Health, Sir Charles Cameron, said, “I am glad to tell 
you there are more prosecutions for adulteration here 
than in any town of the same size.” But I really 
think Sir Charles tried to prove too much. It was 
an admission that there were a great many more 
cases in Dublin than elsewhere. And secondly, it 
was an admission that whatever punishment was in- 
flicted was not sufficient to prevent the adulteration 
going on. Now as to the food supplied to the poor — 
whether by contractors or others, in such an institu- 
tion as the South Dublin Union, where the guardians 
are trustees for the public, no law could be too 
stringent to enforce the regulations being carried out 
in the interests of the people whose wants are supplied 
by the general taxation . I know that increased power 
of fine has been conferred on the magistrates; but as 
well as that we should adopt the principle adopted 
elsewhere with beneficial results, namely, that a 
printed notice of the amount of the fine and punish- 
ment should be attached to each place of business 
where the law lias been broken, and kept there for 
a certain time, to let the public know these people 
were not honest in their dealings. 

4737. Dr. T. Thomson - . — Where is that done? — la 
France. With regard to the adulteration of food, 
especially in the unions, 1 look on it as such a crime, 
that I think the punishment by fine is quite in- 
sufficient. I know, of course, that now the magistrate 
has the power to imprison if tlie offender has been 
warned to desist by previous fines. I am very glad 
to know that is the case, and I would be glad to see 
it more generally adopted and acted upon. 

4738. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Is that so ; 
does that power exist. 

Mr. liice, Solicitor. — Yes, under the Food and 
Drugs Act of 18a9. 

4739. Right Hod. Alderman Meade. — Do you tell 
us as a matter of fact that the food is tampered with 
to any great extent? — I am perfectly certain that the 
milk is. 

4740. You mention the South Dublin "Union? — 
I should not have made reference to one particular 
union over another ; I mean the unions. 

4741. 1 understood that the unions were very strict 
in supervising every portion of the food that comes 
in? — I have seen that their contractors have been 
fined on several occasions. It has appeared in tbe 
public prints. 

4742. Does that not show they are stringent ? — It 
shows that the punishment is not sufficient to prevent 
them doing it again. 
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4743. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You are of opinion this 
knacker’s yard is a nuisance ! — Yes. 

4743a. Have you any evidence that it is not only a 
nuisance, but injurious to health % — Not personally, 
except this — that a doctor who was doing duty for the 
Coroner on one occasion told me of a man who in 
some way interfered during a particular portion of the 
process. He died almost immediately, and an inquest 
was held. 

4744. Your opinion is that is prejudicial to the 
health of the students ! — Y es. 

4745. Anything that affects a person so as to 
interfere with his being able to eat his food you 
would consider a “ nuisance or injurious to health ’’ 1 
—Yes. 

47 46. That is important, because under section 1 30 
of the Public Health Act (Ireland), 1878, it is pro- 
vided that “ where any manufactory, building, or 
place used for any trade, business, or process or manu- 
facture causing effluvium is certified to any urban 
authority by either the medical officer of health or by 
any two legally qualified medical practitioners, or by 
any ten inhabitants, to be a nuisance or injurious to 
the health of any inhabitant of the district, such 
urban authority shall direct complaint to be made to 
a justice, who may summon the person or any one on 
his behalf to appear in a court of summary juris- 
diction.” Did you ever take the steps provided in 
that section to control this nuisance! — No, I did not 

4747. You are aware that if you and another 
medical practitioner joined in the representation pro- 
vided you could take such steps! — I am aware now. 

4748. That manufacturer has been there for a great 
many years! — He has. 

4749. Since 1878 ? — Since before 1880 I know, 

4750. Section 128 provides that any person who 
shall, after the passing of the Act, establish without 
consent in writing an}' offensive trade shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £50 in respect to the 
establishment thereof. So yon see you have a remedy. 
Have you reason to believe that the health of your 
patients has been, injuriously affected by this trade! 
— Well, I found them complaining of it from 
time to time — but those amongst whom I heard it 
most complained of were members of the permanent 
staff. A patient might be there for a fortnight and 
have no cause for complaint, as the wind would be 
blowing the other way. 

4751. Dr. J. W. Moore. — I quite agree that it is 
undoubtedly a nuisance, and, as you say, it depends 
on the direction of the wind whether it affects the 
Coombe, or Cork-street, or the Meath Hospitals. 
Have you anything else to add ! — One thing as to 
the inspection of dairy yards. My business has 
brought me about the slums — about the places where 
a great number of these dairy yards are, and from 
which the manure is removed, and every day I see 


carts of manure removed from these places in such a 
condition that I do not think the intention of the 
Act could be carried out. It is plain, as it seems to- 
me, that the manure is allowed to accumulate in 
these yards, and attain a condition of ripeness which, 
adds to its value as manure. I have seen that near 
the Coombe. 

4752. Dr. T. Thomson. — Is it your experience that, 
it is not removed once a week or ofteuer 1 — Yes. I 
have seen manure in such a condition that it was 
obvious it had been there for a longer period than a 
week. 

4753. There is a bye-law that manure shall be 
removed “ once a week, or oftener.” Do you believe,, 
from your experience, that it is complied with 1 — No, 
I do not believe it is regularly carried out. 

4754. Dr. R. L. Swan. — You made a suggestion 
about the sub-sanitary officers, that they should be 
removed from under the control of the Corporation! 
—Yes. 

4755. You referred, I suppose, to the sanitary sub- 
officers! — Yes. 

4756. What authority would you suggest they 
should be placed under!— I do not know if it would 
be possible to place them under the police authority. 

4757. Would that, in your opinion, tend to mini- 
mise the temptation to corruption! — It would be 
better in the long run to appoint men of a higher 
standard, and to pay them a larger sum. 

4758. You are aware of the appointment recently 
of female sanitary sub-officers 1 — I was aware it was 
mooted. 

4759. You consider an additional number of these 
ladies would be of advantage ! — Yes, a very decided 
advantage. 

4760. Alderman Dowd. — Are you speaking of the 
food inspectors 1 — I am speaking generally. 

4761. And do you believe a policeman would be 
better as an acting sanitary sub-officer than a practical 
man acquainted with the different departments of 
the business! — No ; I did not mean to say a police- 
man should be made inspector ; but merely that it- 
might be under the police authority. I think the 
inspector certainly should be a man of some technical 
knowledge. It was never my suggestion that an 
ordinary member of the police should hold the ap- 
pointment. 

4762. Dr. T. Thomson. — Why take them from the 
sanitary authority, and place them under the police. 
What would be the advantage in your opinion 1 — If 
you press me to explain myself in plain English, if 
the nominations to these appointments were not 
made by members of the Corporation, amongst whom 
there are very strong interests, very often the work 
would, in all probability, be done more fearlessly 
and without favour. 


Dr. O’Connell Delahoyd examined. 


4763. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Y ou are Medical Officer 
for No. 2 North City !— Yes. 

4764. The district is divided between you and your 
colleague! — Yes. We both are responsible for the 
whole. We sub-divide it for our convenience. 
(Witness pointed out the district on the map). 
It extends roughly from the Four Courts to 
Sackville-street, and from the Quays to Fontenoy- 
street, Broadstone. 

4765. Under date December 11, you reported to 
Sir Charles Cameron, as to the cause of the high death 
rate. 

4766. The first cause to which you seem to attri- 
bute it is the dilapidated, dirty, and overcrowded 
state of the tenement houses! — Yes. That is a 
chief cause, and it is a question very difficult to deal 
with, and I believe great improvement would be 
effected if larger powers were given to the Corpora- 
tion. As I mention in my report, the mansions of 


a century ago are the hovels and fever dens of to- 
day, in whose decayed walls and rotten woodwork 
the germs of disease lurk in security, and from which 
no process of disinfection or cleansing can be relied 
upon to effectually eradicate them. A large majority 
of these places are utterly incapable of repair, and 
ought to be demolished, and in many cases the 
dilapidation is caused by the wanton destructiveness 
and dirty habits of the class of tenants who inhabit 
them. The difficulty is great of fixing responsibility 
as to who is to carry out- the law. The “middle- 
man ” or rather “ tenement farmer,” is in most cases 
poor and needy, without capital, and without suffi- 
cient interest in die premises to repay him the 
expenditure which substantial repairs would neces- 
sarily involve. Hence, the houses are allowed to 
lapse into a state of absolute dilapidation. The 
existing law, in my mind, is insufficient to deal with 
this, and ought to be amended, so as to make the lia- 
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bility of every person deriving rent from any premises 
joint and several, whether such person receives the 
rent as “ ground landlord,” “ middle man,” or “ sub- 
tenant,” so that failure on the part of any one of them 
to carry out the orders of the Sanitary Authority 
would increase the liability of the others. Such an 
alteration of the law would speedily effect an improve- 
ment in the tenemental system. As I point out in my 
repor t, I am of opinion that when a house is certified 
as “ being unfit for habitation,” either by reason of 
its being dilapidated beyond repair, or in a structurally 
dangerous condition, every person having any interest 
whatever in the premises should be held liable for the 
demolition of the house and the clearing of the site 
within six months of the date of the closing order, 
And, if at the expiration of that time the site be not 
'cleared, it ought to be competent for the Corporation 
to take compulsory possession of such derelict space 
ior the benefit of the citizens, and erect thereon a 
house or houses suitable to the requirements of the 
working class population of the locality ; the compen- 
sation, if any, to be paid to the owners should not 
•exceed the “ prairie value ” of the ground. 

4767. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You suggest something 

as to registration ? — Yes. I consider the present 

system for the registration of tenement houses is very 
■unsatisfactory ; there is no previous inquiry or 
examination as to the suitability, or otherwise, of the 
premises. It is my decided opinion that no house 
should be registered or allowed to be used as a tene- 
mental dwelling till its structural stability and its 
■drainage system have been examined and certified by 
your engineering staff, and, furthermore, its suitability 
as a tenement and the number of families it should be 
limited to, certified by the medical officer of the 
•district, the costs of such certification to be paid by 
the applicant for registration. There are houses in 
the squares turned into tenement houses, and tire 
owner has nothing to do but register them. I think 
there should be annual registration. 

4767a. Right Hon. Alderman Mf.ade. — With fees 
payable 1 ? — No; not every year — once a licence is 
.granted. But it should be renewed every year. 

4768. But when coming to be renewed should 
there be fees payable ? — No. My object is this — that 
if in the meanwhile a house has not been kept pro- 
perly the withdrawal of the licence should de facto 
■close the house. In Stafford-street it took nine months 
to get a house iuto any sort of repair. I reported on 
it twenty times ; each time something happened. The 
magistrate gave three weeks — six weeks— -to carry out 
the improvements. I reported in J uly, and in the fol- 
lowing April I had to refuse a licence for it. It dis- 
heartens one to endeavour to do anything under these 
circumstances. 

4769. Dr. T. Thomson. — To whom would you give 
the power of closing the houses ? — To the Corporation. 

4770. Without reference to a court of law? — Yes. 
Where the evil is very great you must adopt drastic 
measures. 

4771. But surely it is desirable to be just as well 
as di-astic. Would you not let both sides be heard ? 
— Yes ; but if nothing effective followed I would take 
■drastic steps. In my district there are a great many 
houses boarded up — the receptacles for filth and a public 
eyesore. I contend that the Corporation, in such 
cases should be empowered to come there and say to 
the owners, “ Your houses are unfit and are incapable of 
repair, and we require you to remove them and clear 
the sites.” And at the end of that time the Corpora- 
tion ought to be able to acquire the sites at prairie 
value for the citizens, and build houses on them suitable 
to the locality. I could point out twenty or thirty'such 
houses. They are incapable of repair and you can 
do nothing with them, and I think that power is 
necessary. 

4772 Would you place that absolute power in the 
Corporation by legal pi-ocess ? — Yes ; but by a simple 
legal process. If the structure is dangerous no doubt 
they can proceed against the owner. But the process 


is long and tedious, and very often the cost would not 
justify it. I think six months’ notice should be given, 
and if it is not done then the Corporation should go 
iu and acquire it. 

4773. Through a court of law? — Yes ; but by some 
very summary process. 

4774. Dr. J. W. Moore. — You seem yourself to 
think your suggestions are drastic, for you say, “ My 
suggestions for dealing with the tenement system 
may be considered too drastic ; but when it is re- 
membered the annual sacrifice of human life which 
it eutails, it must he admitted that it requires a code 
of Draconian severity to stem its lethal influence” ? — 
Yes. 

4775. Now, passing to the habits of the occupants 
of these tenement houses ? — They are extremely dirty. 

4776. You state that no matter how often you re- 
port on the unclean condition of the houses, they are 
very soon in the same condition again ? — Yes. And 
that is why I think there should be some way of 
punishing those who are so neglectful. If tenants 
knew they could be got out effectively iu tenor fifteen 
days they would be more cautious and careful. But 
there a large class just floating about regularly, know- 
ing it will take three weeks to put them out and the 
magistrate gives them three weeks more — that is six 
weeks. If the law could reach them, and they knew 
they could be put out very quickly for breaches of the 
sanitary laws, you would find they would keep their 
places clean. 

4777. Are the tenement houses iu your district 
closed to outsiders / — No ; not all. 

4778. When paying your professional visits have 
yon to knock or ring ? — No ; very seldom to do either. 

4779. You are aware that the magistrates have 
refused to grant summonses owiug to the fact of these 
houses being open to the street ? — Yes. 

4780. So that a manifest improvement would be to 
have a lock and key? — Well, that would involve a 
janitor to each house, and I do not think you would 
get them to do that. When I went to the district 
first — twenty years ago — my predecessor had com- 
menced to demolish Bull-lane, and I finished the 
demolition of it ; also the place at Mary’s-lane 
and l?isher’s-lane, where the markets are built. A 
great deal of that was due to my action. I then 
attacked another property in the neighbourhood, and 
there were great difficulties in dealing with it — it was 
a disgrace to the city. The person who owned it bad 
four or five — certainly three or four — sons, and the 
difficulty was to fix responsibility. When the father 
was summoned he threw it over one of the sons, and 
so on, and up to the present day the place remains, 
and it seems impossible to fix the real ownership or 
liability. I then went to Denmark-row and made 
several improvements there. There was no sanitary 
accommodation at all, and I got some houses taken 
down and made yards, and put in back windows — 
there were none previously. There the owners facili- 
tated me. I went on to Rotundo-market. There I 
could only get houses takeu down and converted into 
yards ; but could not get back windows, owing to 
legal rights and difficulties. Then I examined 
and reported on Taaffe’s-row. That was in 1885 
and 1886. There were rooms there twelve feet 
by seven or eight, and a very small stairs not 
twenty-three inches in width — you could hardly 
get up, and there were only two dirty privies for 
the whole place of ten houses, one of which was 
in Cole’s-lane. A man named Verschoyle was the 
sanitary inspector — a very good man — and I gave 
him the necessary certificates, and he summoned 
Taaffe. The magistrate gave a closing order. In the 
meantime Taaffe put up two or three extra water- 
closets, and took an appeal to the Recorder, and the 
Recorder reversed the magistrate’s decision on a 
technical point — that the notice, the second part 
of it did not set out all the repairs that were neces- 
sary to be carried out ; also that we had no power to 
close a house so long as it was capable of repair. 

2 0 2 
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4782. Dr. J. W. Moore. — The ways of lawyers 
are inscrutable I — Yes ; that decision did more to stop 
my hand than anything else. That was in 1835 and 
1886, and it is only within three months past that it 
is closed — that is after thirteen years. 

4783. You made a report to Sir Charles Cameron 
as to bath-houses? — Yes. I stated that the social 
evils associated with, if not inseparable from, the 
tenement system— indifference to the most elementary 
rules of personal cleanliness and intemperance — are 
factors in the causation of a high mortality rate, 
which cannot be left out of consideration in any 
earnest effort to solve the problem. Our poorer 
classes are, unfortunately, heedless and careless as 
regards the cleanliness of their persons and surround- 
ings, with the result that the rooms they occupy 
become poisoned with vitiated air, reducing their 
vitality and their power to resist disease. But, per- 
haps, they are not wholly to blame — have they had 
the opportunities afforded them to be otherwise ? L 
think not, and in this connection I would suggest that, 
instead of erecting baths and wash-houses at great 
cost, it would be a useful and be neficial experiment if 
the Corporation would acquire one or two of the 
large tenement houses in each ward, and convert 
them into bath-houses, which could be done at a 
comparatively trifling cost. It is unreasonable to 
expect that the majority of our unwashed poor will 
find their way to the Tara-slreet baths. I would 
also repeat a suggestion I previously made on the 
subject — that in each bath-house there should be one 
special bath-room for “ medicated ” baths, to be given 
according to a physician’s directions. Skin diseases, 
as a rule, are vastly more prevalent, more severe and 
chronic amongst the poorer classes than amongst the 
well-to-do, and oftentimes a poor person could be 
relieved from the intolerable suffering and misery 
which some skin diseases cause, if only a properly 
medicated bath could be ordered for such person ; 
and in the case of a person being poor, such medi- 
cated baths ought to be given without charge, on the 
orders of any physician. I do think that our poor 
could be trained to have a higher regard for personal 
cleanliness if only they had the conveniences in the 
matter of bath-houses such as are provided for the 
inhabitants of most of the towns and cities in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Then would follow, as a 
matter of course, a desire for cleanliness in tlieir 
clothing, their rooms and surroundings, thus reducing, 
if not altogether removing, one of the chief sources 
from which so many of their miseries spring — dirt. 
In the workhouse facilities, such as I have suggested, 
could not, it appears, be provided, unless the person 
sent there entered as a pauper, that institution being 
under the Workhouse Act, and the dispensary under 
the Medical Charities Act. I think a number of 
tenement houses could be acquired on the confines of 
the wards, and used as lavatories and bath-rooms. In 
my district there would be a special need for this, 
having regard to the workers at the fish market, and 
the smells that exhale from their clothes and bodies. 

4784. Yon think the people will not go to Tara- 
street ? — No. You refer as another cause of high 
death, the intemperate habits of the people ? — Yes ; I 
contend that the influence of the intemperate habits 
of our poorer population on our civic death rate opens 
up a wide field for discussion aud study. By some it 
may be regarded more within the domain of the 
philanthropist than a sanitarian ; but, in its widespread 
results it claims the attention of both. With our 
people drink replaces food to a greater or lesser extent, 
with the result that their bodies are ill-nourished, by 
the absence of sustaining food, and their constitutions 
undermined by alcoholic excess, so that when attacked 
by any serious illness they have not the vital sti’ength 
to resist the attack, and thus become an easy prey to 
its ravages ; it is in this way it exerts its destructive 
influence on the civic death rate. Indirectly, but not 
the less surely, is the death rate amongst infants and 
young adults, also, influenced by the intemperate habits 


of their parents. The offspring of such parents are 
oft-times born into the world only to die, while such of 
them asinay survive are usually uncared for, neglected, 
ill-fed and ill-clad at that very period of life when they 
most need care and nurture. They thus become victims- 
to the wasting diseases incidental to the early period 
of life, of which results the mortality tables are the 
truthful records. 

4786. People have a false notion that drink is 
food ? — Yes, there has been a vast increase of porter 
drinking amongst the poor. 

4786. You think the people drink with the idea 
they are taking food ? — Yes. 

4787. And the result is they become debilitated? — 
Yes, and unable to withstand disease, and their con- 
stitutions become run down. There is a mechanical 
filling of the stomach produced, but no nutriment 
afforded. 

4788. Nave you seen organic disease produced by 
it?- -A good deal of fatty degeneration — heart and 
liver disease. 

4/89. Amongst porter drinkers? — Yes. 

4790. Is there not a good deal of whiskey drunk 4 
— There is a good deal. But I do not think it does 
the harm that porter does. A great many women are 
porter drinkers, and in that way injury is done. Many 
of them with children think that porter drinking in- 
creases the flow of milk, and I need hardly tell you 
that children suckled on milk so formed are not as 
healthy as other children, and in that way it tends to 
increase the death rate. 

4791. Now the fourth cause you instance is the 
insufficiency of our city hospital accommodation to 
cope with epidemics 1 — Yes. The last epidemic of 
measles brought into prominence the defects of our 
sanitary system, the insufficiency of our hospital 
accommodation to cope with outbreaks of epidemic 
disease, ancl the need for an effective system of iso- 
lation. 

4792. To what epidemics do you chiefly refer ? — 
Small-pox and measles. 

4793. You are aware that the proportion of fever 
beds in Dublin is in excess of that laid down by sani- 
tarians 1 — Yes. 

4794. One bed per 1,000 inhabitants? — Yes; 
but nevertheless, medical men find difficulty in getting 
cases into hospital. 

4795. Would you ask the authorities in Dublin to 
provide hospital accommodation for an outbreak of 
measles ? — I would ask to have an isolation hospital 
in each union. 

4796. For how many beds? — 100 or 150. 

4797. One in the North and one in the South 
Dublin Union, that is for 300. Do you know how 
many cases of measles there were in Dublin five 
months ago ? — Myself and my colleague had at least- 
eighty or ninety cases for which we could find no- 
accommodation. I speak of sheds ; something on the 
same principle as there existed formerly, iron and wood, 
which could be quickly rebuilt if necessary. In the 
North and South Dublin Union they could get sufficient 
ground to put up these light structures, and then we> 
dispensary medical men, would have power to send in 
these cases without being under - a compliment. My 
opinion is, the hospitals do not afford to the city poor 
people tire relief they ought to ; they are filled up very 
. much with country patients. I have had to go and make 

personal application as a compliment I might say. 

4798. Have you any statistics to show that epidemic- 

wards are filled with country patients ? — No. I do not- 
go quite so far as that. But I know it has been very 
difficult to get a person in suffering from simple 
pneumonia or bronchitis. I have had to go and beg 
it. , . 

4799. Are you of opiniou that, if in an epidemic- 
of measles, you were supplied with a staff of trained 
fever nurses you could do better? — Yes. But in a. 
room with broken windows and doors and rotten 
floors, filthy and dirty, you cannot expect children to 
recover. 
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4800. As a matter of fact has it not often happened 
that you have been sent for when the child is in im- 
minent danger 1 ! — Yes. 

4801. Probably to cover appearances, and to fill up 
the certificate of death 1 ! — Yes. 

4802. Now, as a fifth cause of the high death rate, 
you stem to attribute it to infant life insurance? — I 
think that is a pernicious system. 

4803. What is your opinion on that subject? — I 
think it leads to a good deal of carelessness in a 
certain class of parents, and who are not as careful of 
the life of the infant as they ought to be. I do not 
say for a moment that they kill, or try to kill the 
child — but the system tends to wakes — it provides the 
means by which wakes are held, and thus tends to 
spread the disease. I think no child should be in- 
sured unless certified by one of the medical officers of 
those insurance offices who derive a revenue from this 
insurance. 

4804. Do you agree with Mr. Cooke that the in- 
surance should be applicable to a child reaching a 
certain age ? — You would not get the people to sub- 
scribe to that. The insurance should be to provide 
decent interment for the children, and not any con- 
siderable sum going into the parent’s hands, and which 
goes in wakes and in drink. 

4805. Have not the Roman Catholic clergy over 
and over again expressed strong condemnation of the 
holding of wakes? — Oh, always. 

4806. And is not the law against the holding c-f 
wakes — at all events in the case of infectious diseases? — 
Yes, and I may say these wakes are not one-tenth what 
they were formerly. 


4807. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Are no 
the wakes on children very vastly decreased? — Yes. 

4808. Dr. J. W. Moore.— -Part of your duty as 
medical officer is to make reports to the Sanitary 
Authority and the Local Government Board? — 
Yes. 

4809. Have you done that for the past twenty 
years? — Yes. 

481H. How often? — For the first five or ten years 
I think I gave them too much to do. I think Sir 
Charles Cameron will bear me out ; but that decision 
of the Recorder made me apathetic. 

4811. The decision of the Recorder, I understand 
damped your ardour?- — Yes. I lost an immensity of 
time in connection with tire Taaffe’s-row case. 

4812. It is clear you fairly earned your £25 a 
year? — Yes. I think so certainly. 

4813. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Ormond 
Market is in your district? — Yes. 

481 4. As dispensary medical officer has it ever 
come to your knowledge that hawkers brought their 
unsold goods to their rooms and brought them out for 
sale the next day ?— Yes, that is a constant habit. 

4815. Is there no way of coping with that. Surely 
fisli and food in a living room all night cannot be fit 
for food next day 1— No ; but what can you do. They 
suffer the loss and if you fine them you add to their 
misery. 

4816. But they must stop the sale of food in that 
condition ? — They are out in the morning at 6 or 8 
o’clock. I have known cases of apples that I have had 
thrown out and destroyed under such conditions. 


Alderman Farrell examined. 


4817. Chairman. — I understand you desire to give 
some evidence as to the necessity lor the proper hous- 
ing of the poor? — Yes. I know a great deal about 
the bousing in Dublin, and I know that while the 
present system of tenements obtains to any extent it 
is impossible to have a healthy city. 

4818. What do yon mean by the present system ? — 

The system that enforces a gi eat number of people 
to live in the one house without any separate sani- 
tary accommodation — without any regulation as to 
the cleaning of the portions of the house the use of 
which is general, such as the staircase ; and parti- 
cularly the system which renders it impossible for 
the Corporation oi Dublin to enforce proper repairs 
in anything like a prompt manner. Now, I think 
the first thing you will have to deal with is the con- 
gestion. I think that while you have the enormous 
congestion you must have an enormous death rate, 
and the Corporation cannot, in my' opinion, proceed 
to clear any more areas until tl ey Lave increased the 
supply of houses to accommodate the - people who 
would be rendered homeless by any further clearances. 
I have gone about a good deal amongst the houses of 
Dublin, and I kimw that, generally speaking, the 
tenement houses are in an unsanitary condition for 
nine months out of the twelve. I know places that 
the sanitary authorities have proceeded to get put 
into proper repair and sanitation seven years ago, 
and they have not been put into a sanitary condition 
since. In other words. I know houses that have 
been in an unsanitary condition for seven years, and 
I know-that they have been unsanitary with the full 
knowledge of the Public EeaLth Department and I 
know that the law places great obstacles in the way 
of the Public Health Department in any effort they 
may make to deal with such cases. t 

4819. Do you suggest fresh legislation ?— Yes, sir. 

4820. In what direction 1— In the first place, you 
would require legislation to compel owners, but 
especially receivers in Chancery and banks such 
as the Bank of Ireland— and other people, who 
manage to put great delays in the way of the Cor- 
poration, and I think there should be very stringent 


legislation to deal with such people. Now, to give- 
you some data. In the case of several houses 
in North Buckingham - street, the Bank of 

Ireland is the receiver. I know that No. 9 
Upper Buckingham-street, has been in an unsanitary 
condition for seven years without intermission. I do 
not think the Corporation is able to deal with it. 
The, law is not sufficiently strong to compel these 
people to keep tlieir houses in order. The Corpora- 
tion, I contend, will require, therefore, greater 
powers if these things are to be properly looked after. 
In some cases, whilst I blame the landlords to a great 
extent I think the Corporation will have to get 
powers to enable them to hold the landlords and 
tenants jointly responsible for keeping the premises 
thoroughly clean. Fcr instance, I think there are 
some landlords in Dublin anxious to keep their tene- 
ment houses in order ; but if one or two bad tenants 
get in they corrupt the others— they dirty the portion 
of the general house which is used by all, and they 
create a feeling of restlessness amongst the people who 
are cleanly inclined, and all drift into dirty habits. 

4821. Do I understand you to say you would make 
the owners do the structural repairs, and the tenant 
liable for keeping them clean ? — Yes, I would. I think 
the Corporation should have such power, and there 
should be a complete registry of all tenement houses ; 
and then, for all large tenement houses, and certainly 
for all tenement blocks there should be a caretaker 
held responsible, in the event of the owner not being 
obtainable. I believe in a great number of cases the 
Public Health Authority are not able to come at the 
owners. For instance, I drew the attention of Sir 
Charles Cameron to a place in North Great Charles- 
street — it is a derelict area not built on — and Sir 
Charles has been for some time in a fog about 
it. Attention was drawn to it by the editor 
of the Tuam News, and whether Sir Charles 
has found an owner or not, he has not 
done anything to improve the matter. As to the case 
of 9 Buckingham-street, before it came into the hands 
of the receiver— the Bank of Ireland— formerly it was 
owned by W. Johnstone, tea merchant. Well, there is 
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not a whole window in it, the sewers are all out of order, 
and seven years ago the basement was torn up to have 
the sewers made, and that basement has not been 
made right yet. The windows are without glass, the 
roof is leaking, and while we have leaky roofs I think 
we cannot fight phthisis and other diseases that arise 
from dampness overhead and dampness underneath. 
We consider that more stringent laws should be made, 
or if we have stringent laws, that they should be put 
more rigidly in force. Without meaning an attack or 
reflection on anybody, I may say that I believe the 
Public Health Committee have more powers than they 
use. I live on Clonliffe-road. The sewers were in bad 
order two years ago. I wrote to the Corporation, and 
they did nothing. Afterwards I was elected a 
member of the Corporation, and wrote again. A 
great number of people then, from the sanitary depart- 
ment, went to examine it, Sir Charles Cameron, Mr. 
Sullivan and others, and it took eleven months to 
have these sewers put in order. 

4822. Chairman.— Is Clonliffe-road in the city 1 ? — 
Yes, this side of it. It took eleven months to have 
it done, though I was a member of the Corporation, 
and but for my being so the sewers would, no doubt, 
be out of order still. Now, I think the spirit in 
which the Corporation deal with these questions is not 
the correct spirit, I made a speech at the Yorlc-street 
Club, and the then Chairman of the Public Health 
'Committee thought it his duty to challenge me about 
it. There was a private report drawn up, but it was 
not sent to the Council. T will read it just to show 
that, in my opinion, we all have not shown the proper 
spirit if we wish to make Dublin a healthy city. 

4823. Is it confidential ? — -No. I had saicl I 
thought it would be well to remove some of the 
house jobbers from the Public Health Committee. 

I may say that there is no member of this Committee 
sitting here now who had anything to say to this 
property. The answers given, and [ presume through 
Sir Charles Cameron, in the case of a very important 
member, were as follows : — “ The houses in this couro 
are very old and decayed, and in my opinion require 
to be re-built. Four notices requiring improvements 
were served in 1898-9. A new sewer was put into 
the court in 189 ■<. The sanitary accommodation con- 
sists of two Dill closets and four portable ash-bins. 
The rooms are very small and the tenants appear to 
be very careless, as on every occasion that I visited this 
court I noticed excreta and filth on the surface of the 
yards and courtway.” That place was the property 
of a very leading member of the Corporation. If the 

remises “required to be re-built,” they should have 
een re-built. Again, the reply given in the case of 
property owned by the same prominent member of 
the Corporation was : — “ They are very old houses, 
and showing great decay ; sometimes they are in a 
fairly clean state ; at other times I have found them 
rather filthy. Many repairs have been effected in 
them from time to time, and in 1898-9 they were the 
subject of twenty-four sanitary notices and two sum- 
monses. It is with difficulty they can be kept in a 
moderate state of repair, and in my opinion they require 
to be re-built. There is, however, only a short period 
<of the lease under which they are held, to expire ; 
they are a poor class of tenements, occupied by a very 
poor class of people ; but there are worse houses which 
have not as yet been de-tenanted and closed.” You 
will observe, according to that statement, during the 
fifty-two weeks notices were served at the rate of one 
notice every fortnight. Now I submit that if these 
notices were attended to and the repairs effected, it 
would not he necessary to serve twenty-six notices in 
twelve months. 

4824. The point would appear to be mainly that 
the houses are not put into good repair? — The point 
is that I would not be inclined to wait until the lease 
held even by a member of the Corporation expired. 
I have a very wide knowledge of the dealings of cer- 
tain gentlemen who buy up houses or have been in the 
habit of buying up houses that have been closed. They 


give them a coat of white-wash, and perhaps put a 
joint or two here or there in connection with the 
sanitary arrangement?. It is absolutely necessary for 
the Public Health Committee to be very strict before 
allowing a house once closed to be re-openerl. Such a 
house should be put in a condition of absolute repair. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — The magistrate alone can 
order a house to be re-opened. 

4825. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — How does 
he obtain the knowledge on which he acts. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — The process is this — the 
person against whom a closing order is made gives 
notice to the Sanitary Authority, and an inspection is 
made of the premises to see that the repairs are com- 
plete, and then they were allowed to be re-opened. 
There have been 3,200 houses closed, and of these two- 
thirds were re-opened. 

4826. Have you any cases in which the magistrate 
allowed the house to be re-opened against the evidence 
of the Sanitary Authority ? 

Sir Charles Cameron. — No, we have known in- 
stances in which houses have been surreptitiously re 
opened. 

Examination of Alderman Farrell resumed. 

As far as I see there has been a great improvement 
under the present Committee and under the chairman- 
ship of Alderman Dowd, and for the previous couple 
of years. But before that I blame the Sanitary Au- 
thority for a great deal of the death rate because, I 
think there are a lot of men in tho city who live 
absolutely out of the rents of the tenement houses, 
aud I know it has been the practice of these gentle- 
men to go to auctions and buy up old and decaying 
property, put it in a sort of order, go and live out of 
the city or out of Ireland, and leave these places to an 
agent who has neither the power nor the will to effect 
the necessary improvements and the sanitary 
authorities are just drawn from Billy to Jack without 
knowing who to prosecute. I believe in many cases 
they have not been able to succeed in the prosecutions 
because they could not be sure who was the owner, and 
they had to go from one agent to another. 

4827. Chairman. — What plan do you suggest? — 
Well first I would suggest that the Corporation should 
be enabled to borrow half-a-million of money for 
building on unoccupied lauds and have powers also 
for obtaining and clearing unhealthy areas, and on 
such areas erecting dwellings for the working classes 
and the poor. 

4828. Within the city 1 — I would prefer outside. 
The Corporation should have, I submit — 

1. — Power to borrow a sum of .£500, 000 for the 
purpose of clearing unhealthy areas, and ou such areas 
erecting dwellings ior the working classes and for the 
very poor. This would mean an average annual charge 
of £10,000 for principal, and £8,837 10s. for interest, 
representing 6d. in the pound on the present valua- 
tion ; and this is a rate which, in my opinion, the 
citizens of Dublin would not, and ought not to grudge 
towards such a deserving object as the proper housing 
of the poor, and the effective clearing of unhealthy 
slums. 

2. — Power to have a sum representing the value of 
the dwellings so erected, and the site thereof, excluded 
from reckoning against the borrowing powers ot the 
Corporation. 

3. — Powers similar to those contained in section 9 
of the Glasgow Improvement Act, quoted in this re- 
port, as regards the assessment of the value of pro- 
perty or interests proposed to be acquired by the Cor- 
poration for the purposes of the housing of the poor. 

4. — Power to enable the Corporation to enforce 
cleaning by the tenant or tenants in the separate 
rooms of tenement houses, and to frame bye-laws 
under which they could hold responsible for sanitary 
defaults the individual or joint tenants of any house 

■ in which the sanitary accommodation is common to 
all the tenants. 
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5.— Adequate power for the registration of tene- 
ment houses, the expression “ tenement house” to 
mean any house (not being a common lodging-house) 
occupied by members of more than one family, and in 
which the average rent charged to the occupiers shall 
be less than 7s. a week, and the lowest rent charged 
to any occupier shall be not more than 5s. a week. 
(See section 29, sub-section 2, of the Dublin Cor- 
poration Act, 189U). The expression should also be 
made to apply to houses occupied by one family in 
cases where the valuation does not exceed £8. I 
believe that the citizens would not grudge to pay 
a little extra for such advantages as would be de- 
rivable, and for the reduction in the death rate that 
would ensue. It would cost 6 d. in the pound for 60 
years, and at the end of that time the city would have 
an asset value of £500,000, free of all charge. 

4829. Chairman — Is that 6 d. in the pound after 
taking ci'edit from all the rents? — Yes. 

4830. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — What do 
you put on the other side for rents?- There would 
be an average annual charge of £10,000 for principal 
and £8,000 and odd for interest. You would have 
the rents, and at the end of the period of sixty years 
the city would have a valuable asset ; and after that 
it would be all pure gain. I think we should have 
the powers given in the Glasgow Act, by which the 
Corporation would be enabled to take over the areas 
for the reasonable value of them, especially in the 
case of unsanitary property — for the value of the land 
and the buildings on them, as so much bricks and 
mortar. There is a deal of property that is just 
worth no more thin the bricks and mortar. It would 
be the duty of the Corporation to close up a great 
many tenement houses in the city. In the matter of 
rents, I think you will have to consider the very 
poor. There are a great many cases where a whole 
family live in a single room, and they have to pay 4s., 
5s., or even 6s. for these single rooms. In other 
cities they are able to get a little cottage for this. 
The Corporation should bo able to supply them with 
two rooms for 2s. 6 d. or 3s. a week, one to live in 
and one to sleep in. The Corporation, I admit, 
should have absolute power to inspect by night or 
day the sleeping apartments of the people in tene- 
ment houses. 

4831. Dr. T. Thomson. — What is to prevent their 
doing that now ? — I know that under the same Act 
the Glasgow Corporation has more power. 

4832. To inspect at night? — Yes. 

4833. But the Corporation can make bye-laws applic- 
able to all tenement houses registered? — Well, the 
Corporation should be made to have these inspections, 
otherwise you will never have the congestion removed. 
These people live in one room, and they let even the 
one room out to male and female lodgers. In one 
case — a woman in Gloucester-street — a single room 
was let out to four separate lodgers. The room was 
turned into five rooms. The Corporation should be 
compelled to inspect the rooms regularly to see that 
this congestion did not exist. 

4834. If that room was large enough, and had 
sufficient cubic space, the Corporation could not pre- 
vent its being used by five people ? — Ho ; but I do 
not believe these people would occupy it if there was 
inspection. I would remove the danger. 

4835. By inspection you would reduce the number 
of cases? — Yes. 

4836. Chairman. — Anything else? — Well, there is 
another thing absolutely necessary. The Corporation 
should make absolutely compulsory the providing of 
lighting in the hallways and water on the landings, 
and I would go further and say separate sanitary 
accommodation should be provided for each family. 
It is absolutely necessary to have light provided in 
the halls and water to the houses 

4837. To the top landings 1 — Yes. Tale Summer- 
hill ; the Corporation have no power to make land- 
lords put water to the top of these houses, which are 
seveu storeys high. Just fancy a poor woman with 


rheumatism trying to climb up that house and down 
to the water-tap, fifty or sixty yards- from the house. 
The consequence is that they do not have water, aucl 
accordingly are not as clean as they might be. I think, 
therefore, that the Corporation should see that there 
is water and light in these houses. Perhaps it would 
be possible to supply electricity later on. The rents 
of houses have been going up steadily, and the poor 
people who used to get a room in Gardiner-street or 
Gloucester-street for os. now have to pay 7s. The 
Corporation, you see — the Corporation, by clearing 
some unhealthy areas, have congested some other 
areas. Another thing the Corporation ought to do is to 
provide for a supply of houses outside the city limits, 
and to deal in a radical way with what cannot be 
cured uuless the houses are razed to the ground. 

4838. Chairman. — You are aware the Corporation 
have no power to build outside the city limit ? — Well, 
the city should be made si. ffinently large to enable 
this to be done. In my opinion great evils result from 
the people iu tenement houses eating, living, and 
doing everything in one room, and I really think the 
Corporation ought to provide proper places for the 
poor to sleep in. I think that has been done iu other 
places, and should be done in Dublin. To obtain 
all these changes the law will have to be altered, and 
it will have to be made simple enough for our magis- 
trates and judges to understand it as in Glasgow, 
where they can get a conviction under the same por- 
tion of the Act, where in Dublin they fail. If we 
get an Act it should be sufficiently lucid that magis- 
trates will give decisions in accordance with the views.. 
and intentions of the framers. In Glasgow, I be- 
lieve, the Corporation can obtain convictions against 
the tenants “jointly and severally.” 

4839. Is that a local Act? 

Sir Charles Cameron. — The Glasgow Improvement 
Act. 

Witness. — I think the executive, sanitary officer 
should deal with nothing except sanitation. I look 
upon the improvement of the health of Dublin as a 
matter of very great importance, and a thing that 
will require all the time and attention of one of the 
ablest men who can be obtained. Therefore, I think 
that the man who fills the position, and looks after 
the sanitation of the city, should not be allowed to 
deal in anything else. Whilst I know Sir Charles 
Cameron would be equal, if anyone could, to the task, 
still I think no man, even a Gladstone in sanitation, 
can be able to deal with several appointments, and. 
at the same time bring to bear on the sanitation of 
Dublin the necessary amount of concentrated mind; 
effort. 

Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — It is only fair to 
Sir Charles to say that when he was appointed 
Medical Officer of Health he offered his entire services 
to the Corporation on certain terms, or his services 
in part upon certain terms, and the Corporation 
accepted the latter. 

Witness. — As to the laws, I think it is necessary 
to have improved laws, and that there should be a 
change in the departments ; also that public lavatories 
should be provided for females. I consider it my duty 
to say that whilst I consider the absence of proper 
house accommodation the first and chief cause of the 
high death rate, I regard intemperance as the next. 
I feel I would not be doing my duty if I did not say 
that immediately after the absence of proper housing 
for the poor — immediately after that comes the vice of 
intemperance. Our housing would be better if our 
drink bill was less — and I contend that we should 
have some restrictive measures preventing children 
from carrying in drink. 

4840. Chairman. — W ould you make that applicable 
generally ? — Yes, all over the United Kingdom. But 
Dublin, I contend, suffers as much as any city from 
the terrible vice — not because we drink more, but 
more foolishly. W e do not eat as they do in England. 
We do not bring home the money to our poor wiver,, 
and the consequence is that we do not get sufficient 
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nourishment and food. The only thing we get is lots of 
drink, and no matter how agreeable Guinness or Jame- 
son may be, it cannot supply the place of meat or bread. 

4841. You referred, I think, to caretakers. Who 
would you make responsibie for that 1 — The owners, I 
should say. 


4842. Do you know of such appointments in any 
other city ? — In Glasgow they can deal with caretakers 
the same as the owners. 

4843. Can they make the owner appoint a care- 
taker 1 

Sir Charles Cameron . — Whoever collects the money. 


Dr. O’Connell Redmond examined. 


4844. Dr. R. L. Swan. — Y ou have been Medical 
Officer to the Victuallers’Assoeiation? — Yes, some years 
ago. I think I held the position for about five years. 

4844a. How many individuals belong to the associ- 
tion? — Really I got such short notice of being 
examined that I made no statistics ; but roughly all 
the working butchers were in it. 

'bh-.Geogkegan. — About200 or between that and 300. 

4845. Dr. R. L. Swan. — The occupation of these 
men was slaughtering cattle ? — Yes, arid attendance 
at butchers’ stalls. 

4846. Now do you yourself know anything about 
the removal of the offal ? — No. 

4847. Do you know anything about the condition 
of the slaughter-houses 1 — I have seen some slaughter- 
houses, and I have been very much impressed by the 
appearance of them. When I went into a slaughter- 
house for the first time I remember thinking it would 
look something like a medical student’s first impression 
of a dissecting room. But it w-)s quite the contrary 
— well flushed, clean, and absolutely no smell — nothing 
whatever to contribute to any disease, or to be in any 
way obnoxious to the neighbourhood. 

484 8. I believe the object of your being asked to 
give evidence is to bear testimony to the healthiness 
of this employment? — Yes; and I can say that a 
healthier body of men cannot be found, and that the 
slaughter-house is not inimical to them. 

4849. These men in many cases, I presume, do not 
live in the immediate neighbourhood of the slaughter- 
house ? — No ; but they are brought into contact witii it. 

48 0. But it is hardly fair to compare the health 
-of these men with that of the poor inhabitants of tene- 
ment houses inasmuch as these men are well fed? — 
Yes, they are, and well paid. 

4851. As a matter of fact your evidence goes to the 
point that you do uot attribute any epidemic or 
sickness directly to the slaughter-house, or regard the 
occupation as unhealthy ? — No. 

4852. Have you ever noticed any tendency amongst 
these men to any special complaints 1 — No, I can’t 
say I did. A good many suffer from varicose ulcers 
and diseases of that class, but nothing attributable 
to their occupation. 

4853 Your inference was that it is not a specially 
unhealthy form of occupation? — I consider it a very 
•healthy form of occupation. I never met a healthier 
body of men than the working butchers. 

4854. They are a fine body of men ? — Y es. 

4855. Dr. T. Thomson. — Are you aware that some 
time ago statistics were published showing the death 
rate amongst, men who worked in the sewers? — Yes, 
I think so. 

4856. And these statistics went to show that work- 
ing in sewers is one of the healthiest occupations that 
men can be engaged in 1 — I heard of that ; also I 
know that though the Liffey has a very bad name I 
never had a case of typhoid on the banks of the river. 

Dr. Ddahoyd . — I would just like to supplement my 
evidence by a few sentences as to the discharge of the 
duties of medical officers of health by the dispensary 
medical officers. We- do a great deal of work in the 
way of verbal reports, and it might seem that we do 
not give as much attention as we migh b to our public 
health duties. Now, we do an immense amount of 
public health work of which the public know nothing. 
Our duties are most onerous. We have the adminis- 
tration of five Acts — there is the Medical Charities 
Act, the Vacciuation, Notification Act, Public Health, 
and, lastly, the Registration Act — so that our time is 


taken up completely. Now, thei-e is a whole lot of use- 
less writing that occupies most of our time, and it 
would be in the interests of the public if a clerk were 
appointed to do the writing. It impairs our efficiency 
that so much of our time should be taken up with that 
kind of work, and I think the medical officers in all the 
urban districts ought to be relieved of the registration, 
duties, which are purely clerical and not in any sense 
professional duties — with of course compensation for 
any monetary loss such necessary change would cause 
to the medical officers. For two to three hours everv 
dav wc are writing, and this I say impairs our efficiency. 

4857. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — As a Dublin 
medical officer of health can you say how long does it 
take before a patient can get treatment — first there is 
the red ticket, then it is brought to the dispensary, 
and does it take until the evening before that patient 
is visited ? — No ; every case I receive is visited early 
in the day — perhaps 2 o’clock or half-past. 

4858. Is it a fact these tickets must be delivered 
before 10 o’clock in the morning ? — No, before half- 
past 11. But it is not compulsory. In the case of 
epidemic T have attended hundreds without a ticket. 

4859. I have been informed that tickets must be 
obtained, and that takes some time ; then they are de- 
livered at the dispensary before 10 o’clock ; then the 
messengers from the infected room or houses are there 
waiting amongst the others, so that the case is nob 
visited, cannot be visited, by the dispensary medical 
officer until be attends to a number of out-patients, 
and that it is late in the eveniug when he visits the 
case ? — I cau only speak as to the North City districts. 

I do not know about the South. I know in the North 
City the cases are attended to within two hours. 
There are some tickets received after hours. 

4860. After the case is visited there is a further 
delay if the patient has to be sent to hospital ? — Yes ; 
you have to ascertain if there is a vacancy. 

4861. It takes several hours? — In the North City 
only two or three hours. 

4862. Dr. R. L. Swan. — There was evidence given 
here the last time the Committee sat, stating that the 
medical officers did not pass as much of their time 
amongst the poor of their districts as was desirable. 
The evidence was uot given with a view to censure, 
but the. reply to me was that they could not afford to 
do so the way they were paid, and it was suggested 
that medical men should be appointed at a larger 
salary to devote all their time to the poor ? — I thiuk 
that would be highly detrimental to the interests of 
the poor, of the medical officer, and of the public. 

4863. What are the reasons briefly which make 
you hold that opinion? — In the first place the work of 
a dispensary medical offiepr is onerous and monotonous, 
and there would be the danger of its becoming routine 
if he were debarred from private practice which tends 
to make a medical man keep himself au courant with 
the progress of medical science; thus the public reap the 
benefit of his increased knowledge and experience. 
But were he debarred from private practice his duties 
would almost certainly drift into mere routine — and 
hence it i < that the medical officer’s pri vate practice 
re-acts to the advantage of his dispensary patients and 
to the public benefit genemlly. I would repeat my 
statement that an excessive amount of our time is 
occupied in mere clerical work. If we were relieved of 
this reon-pvofessional work we could devote more time 
and attention to our professional dutiese — specially to 
our duties as medical officers of health — which under 
present conditions we are unable t,o do. 
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Mr. O’Sullivan, of the Public 

4864. Dr. T. Thomson. — We had a list of the 
sanitary staff of the citj, and I wish you to explain 
some of the terms to me. What is the consulting 
sanitary officer ? — He was paid £300 a year ; but he 

is virtually retired on a pension of £150 a year, 

ough nominally remaining consulting sanitary 
officer. 

4865. Does “surveyor of buildings” refer to new 
buildings only ? — For new buildings only. There are 
two, and they are in the architect’s department, 
being officers of the Public Health Committee. 

4865a But not reckoned amongst the sanitary 
staff? — No. 

4866. 1 ‘ Registrar of dairies.” What post is that ? — 
He registers the application forms for licences sent in 
J anuary each year. 

Sir Charles Cameron. — And other times, too. 

4867. Dr. T. Thomson. — What is the “sanitary 
plumber”? — A registered plumber attached to the de- 
partment for the examination of sanitary fittings. 

4868. And “inquiry officer” ? — There are two such 
officers, Egan and Adrien, who make inquiries at the 
premises from which a case of infective disease has 
been notified, and ascertain what disinfection is neces- 
sary and the amount of clothing to be disinfected. 


Health Department, re-called. 

4868a. What is the “ inspector of sewers”? — He is 
a foreman of works in the employment of the city 
engineer. There is also a male and female inspector 
under the Shop Hours Act employed in the Depart- 
ment. 

4869. Do all the staff give their entire time to their 
duties ? — Except Mr. Collins, inspector of dairies. He 
at present gives four days a week, and Mr. O’Reilly, 
inspector of slaughter-houses. 

[Witness undertook to hand in classified returns of 
clearances, the numbers of tenement houses, table re 
rebate of taxes, &c.] 

Alderman Farrell . — It would be bad to let the idea 
get abroad as to insurance of children that parents in 
Dublin were in the habit of murdering or doing away 
with their children for the sake of the insurance 
money. The people of Dublin excel in their love for 
their children. It is only the idle or reckless or care- 
less who do not insure their children. The Friendly 
Societies Act makes it impossible for a person to 
draw more than £5 unless the child is over five years 
of age, and £10 when under ten years. 

The Committee adjourned until next morning at 11 
o'clock. 


2 H 
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SEVENTEENTH DAY— THURSDAY, MARCH 22nd, 1900. 

THE COMMITTEE SAT AT 11 O’CLOCK. 

Present Charles P. Cotton, Esq.,M.Inst. C.E., Chairman ; the Right Hon. Joseph M. Meade, p.c. ; 
J. W. Moore, m.d., President Royal College of Physicians, Ireland ; Mr. R. L. Swan, President 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; Theodore Thomson, Esq., m.d., Medical Inspector, Local 
Government Board, England ; Patrick Dowd, Esq., Alderman. 

W. H. Wilson, Esq., Secretary to the Committee, was in attendance. 


Sir Charles Cameron re-examined. 


4870. Chairman. — Sir Charles, you desire to 
supplement your evidence to the Committee touching 
some points that have arisen during the inquiry ? — 
Yes ; I will not trouble you very long with what I 
desire to say; "but there are just two or three matters 
I would like to mention — Dr. Maguire in her evidence 
referred to our not summonsing tenants other than 
those that were in the property of the Alexandra 
Guild. We summonsed, undoubtedly, some of the 
tenants belonging to that guild at the request of the 
lady who collected the rents, and who appeared to be 
a kind of manager of the property ; but I gave in- 
structions to our sanitary officers in no way to hamper 
the ladies of that guild, but on the contrary, to assist 
them in every way, because there was no question in 
the world as to the meritorious nature of the work 
they were engaged in, and I was, therefore, most 
anxious to assist them in every way. It was only for 
that reason that the tenants were summonsed ; but it 
is not correct to say that we confined our summonses 
to the tenants of these houses, for several hundreds of 
people had previously been summonsed. 

4871. Is it not a fact that they wrote to you? — 
Yes ; "but Dr. Maguire said we ought to have sum- 
monsed others. But we have done so in hundreds of 
cases, and even since the tenants of the. Alexandra 
Guild we have had two batches before Mr. Wall. I 
just wished to have that matter rectified. With re- 
gard to the slums that some members of the Com- 
mittee visited on Monday last, I would just like to 
say that there is not one of the houses the Committee 
visited, and which no doubt the Committee found to 
be in a very defective state, that has not been the 
subject of repeated notices, and in many cases of 
summonses, and in some cases they were closed alto- 
gether. Every one of these cases has got a sanitary, 
or rather I should say an in-sanitary history, and 
every one of them has been the subject of continued 
action by the Public Health authorities. With re- 
gard to the statement which Dr. Edgar Plum 
made as to the number of our sanitary officers, I hope 
that no attempt will be made to reduce the number 
of such officers, for-, though the number is large as 
compared with some English towns, it must be re- 
membered that in no English town of the same popula- 
tion are there to be found so many old houses. Besides, 
I put in the returns from Town Clerks in England 
showing the number of their sanitary officers, and then 
particularly a return from the Town Clerk of Liver- 
pool, with a population twice as great as that of 
Dublin, and where the number of sanitary officers is 
ninety-six as compared with thirty in Dublin ; also the 
number of convictions in Dublin, showing the number 
in Dublin was four times greater than the total num- 
ber of convictions in all these English towns which 
are referred to in these returns. And I may say 
that twice in each week there -are twelve or fourteen 
of our sanitary officers attending for several hours in 
the court waiting for their cases to be brought on, so 
that I say we are not at all over-manned as to our 


sanitary staff, but rather under-manned having regard 
to the nature of the houses in Dublin occupied by the 
tenement class, and the numerous prosecutions we 
find it necessary to institute. 

4872. Could not anything be done to save that 
waste of time on the part of your officers ?— Well, a 
good deal has been. The summonses formerly filled up 
by each officer are now filled up by a special person ; 
but the evidence as to the nature of the complaint 
must be given by the officer himself. 

4873. Could not arrangements be made by which 
officers would not be kept idling in the court? — That 
is a matter at the pleasure of the police magistrate. 

4874. Have you ever made a suggestion on the 
matter? — Yes, and a strong representation was made 
to the Lord Lieutenant to appoint a magistrate who 
would only deal with sanitary cases, or to have some 
arrangement come to with a view of saving time. 
I merely mention this to show that though we have a 
large staff their time is fully occupied. Having read 
over the evidence given at this inquiry, I do not 
think I have any further observations to make. I 
thought there might be some specific ch arges made either 
against the Public Health Department, or myself in- 
dividually ; but I did not see anything that I need 
take any notice of except what I have mentioned. 

4874a. Dr. T. Thomson. — You were to give us a 
return of the number of cases of infectious diseases 
notified in Dublin since the notification of Infectious 
Diseases Act was adopted?— Yes; they are all given 
in my annual reports, and we are putting in a series 
for the Committee, and a return of the deaths from 
various infectious diseases notified. 

4874b. Dr. J. W. Moore.— I notice in this day’s 
Daily Express a letter over your signature in reference 
to burials in vaults under churches. This matter has 
been under the notice of the Committee, though not* 
I think, in your evidence. I should just like to read 
this letter. .It is as follows : — 


“ Burials in Vaults under Churches. 

“ To the Editor of the Daily Express. 

“ Sir— I am glad that the subject of burials in 
vaults under churches has been raised in your 
valuable journal. Intra-mural interments have 
practically ceased, so far as churchyards are con- 
cerned; bat burials still take place in vaults, 
mostlv in communication with the external 
atmosphere. Beneath the floors of city churches 
there are hundreds of bodies, the products of the 
decomposition of which must find their way into 
the atmosphere of the churches and the adjacent 
places. It is quite evident that a corpse inclosed, 
even in a lead coffin, undergoes decomposition, 
and evolves an immense quantity of gases. Ihese 
gases escape into the air of the vault, and as e 
latter are not hermetically sealed, all these noxious 
gases must escape into xhe external an, and to 
the injury of the public health. I trust that the 
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day is not far distant when interments in vaults 
will be prohibited by law, except the vaults are 
situated in extra-mural cemeteries. T am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

“ Charles A. Cameron, 
“Superintendent Medical Officer of Health. 

“ Public Health Office, 21st March.” 

These are your opinions, Sir Charles? — Yes ; and 1 
have strongly expressed them on repeated occasions. 

4875. As Medical Officer of Health have you any 
figures as to the numbers of these intra-mural inter- 
ments ? — Well, Ido not think we have accurate figures 
now, but I think it is possible to get them from the 
certificates that must be presented to the persons in 
charge of these vaults. They could get a small fee 
from the Sanitary Authority. 

4876. From the Sanitary Authority ? — Yes; since 
1879. It was found that the burials exceeded the regis- 
tered deaths by about 11 per cent., and since that year 
the notification of deaths and the number of burials 
are about equal. In 1879 an Act was passed which 
provided that no interment should take place in any 
cemetery unless there was a certificate showing the 
cause of death, and the returns were kept in the 
various cemetery offices. But we have not got any 
returns from the churches. 

4877. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — To whom do 
the Church authorities send notice 1 — I know they 
never send us notice. 

4878. Are they bound to send it to anyone? — I 
suppose so ; but the clerks of the Burial Boards have 
a fee of Is. for each interment. 

4879. Do you mean the clerks of the church? — 
No. 

4880. There is no doubt you get returns accurately 
from Giasnevin and Mount Jerome, but surely they 
should also be procured from the churches? — We do 
not get them. 

4881. Dr. J. W. Moore. — As Medical Officer of 
Health have you made representations to the Church 
authorities as to the danger of this practice ? — No, 
beyond this, that I have expressed it in the papers 
many times that burials in vaults of churches are 
injurious to the public health. It would be impossible 
to show any specific case of disease resulting from it ; 
but it is evident that the presence of so many bodies 
underneath must be prejudicial to health. 

4882. Would you, as Superintendent Medical 
Officer of Health, be prepared to make representations 
now to the Church authorities ?- — Yes, I think so. 

4883. You have in your letter expressed a strong 
opinion that the practice is dangerous to health ? — 
Yes. Every time a body is brought into the place 
you have the air of the vaults mixing freely with the 
air above. I believe there is always a perforation in 
these lead coffins, and I have seen one myself blown 
up by the gas exhaled. I think it is a barbarous 
system. 

4884. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Do they 
represent more than about six in the year ? — Oh, yes ; 
I have seen tier after tier of coffins in these places. 

4885. Y es ; but in any one year would the number 
be six in any one church ? — I think more. I go on 
this principle — if you prevent interments in the earth 
in towns, surely you should prevent them in vaults, 
where the danger is so aggravated. I am not prepared, 
however, to put any evidence on the point before the 
Committee. I was asked my opinion and I have 
given it. 

4886. Chairman. — Are not most of the church- 
yards in Dublin closed against burials I — Yes, all the 
churchyards, except the Huguenots 5 burial-ground in 
Merrion-row, and a limited part of St. James’s have 
been closed voluntarily, or by the action of the Public 
Health Committee. 

4887. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Is St. Kevin’s closed 1 — 
Yes. I myself scraped the earth in St. Kevin's, and 
there was a coffin within two inches of the surface. 


4888. We may conclude that intra-mural burials in 
graveyards is practically ended ? — Yes. 

4889. But that doe3 not apply to vaults? — No. 

4890. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — You cannot 
tell us the number of such cases that occur in the year ? 
— No. I did not come prepared on the point, and I 
did not bring it before the Committee. 

4891. But you raised it in the Press ? — Yes ; the 
editor wrote and asked me. I hold that one specific 
case is the same as a hundred. It is only a question 
of increasing the degree of injury. 

4892. Now that the question has been raised, are 
you prepared to advise the Public Health Committee 
to take action in the matter ? — It is a large question. 
People have rights of sepulture, and it is only the 
Local Government Board could close the places. I 
know people myself who express their intention not 
to use vaults they have a right to. I believe in Eng- 
land vaults have been occasionally closed. 

4893. Dr. R. L. Swan. — There was a good deal 
of evidence given here as to the slaughter yards. 
What is your opinion as to that — contrasting the 
private slaughter yard with the abattoir? — Every 
sanitarian must know that an abbatoir under the 
Public Health authorities and subject to systematic 
supervision must be better than private slaughter 
houses. It is impossible that there could be any 
supervision of an effective character where there are 
forty or fifty such places, and where killing is simul- 
taneously being carried on in the whole of them. 

4894. Is it a fact that a butcher skilled in his vo- 
cation could in a short time conceal the traces of 
disease in an animal ? — Yes. I remember some time 
ago seeing a case where an animal was suspected of 
having pleuro-pneumonia. I examined the carcass and 
the lungs were perfectly sound ; but I found when I 
put my hand on the lungs they were perfectly cold 
and the body perfectly warm. They had substituted 
healthy lungs for diseased ones. I am not opposed 
to slaughter-houses if provided with a proper yard 
and all the arrangements such as would be met with 
in a public abattoir. 

4895. You are aware that this system of private 
slaughter-houses is not tolerated in most of the towns 
on the Continent? — Yes, and in some towns in England 
it is not permitted. There ought to be, in my opinion, 
an abattoir pi-ovided for the south side. I believe 
that many of the slaughter-houses of the city are 
placed in positions wdere, under no circumstances, 
they should be permitted to be located. We have 
more than once brought cases of insauitary slaughter- 
houses before the magistrates, but have been unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining a conviction. 

4896. Have you any observations to make as to 
the contrast between butchers’ shops in Dublin and 
England ? — Many in Dublin are not as neatly kept as 
those in England, where some are extremely hand- 
some, with marble slabs and so on. But still there 
are many in Dublin and the suburbs just as neat as 
any establishments of the same kind that you can find 
anywhere. 

4897. Do you not think the men themselves who 
attend these shops are not as cleanly as those similarly 
employed in England ? — Perhaps it is so. I have 
certainly heard so. 

4898. Also, is not the habit of throwing pieces of 
meat and sheep’s heads and the like on the floor very 
reprehensible ? — Yes ; it is done apparently so that the 
dogs might have an opportunity of examining them. 

4899. Dr. J. W. Moore. — It was stated by Dr. 
Redmond that the employes in slaughter-houses are 
exceptionally healthy and strong men; would that 
lead you to suppose that slaughter-houses are neces- 
sarily not a danger to the general health ? — Assuming 
it to be corj ect that they are as described. 

4900. But do you associate the two things — the 
health of the man in this case and his occupation ? — 
No ; in fact I cannot see if the health of a man is not 
deteriorated, how it can be improved by slaughtering 
animals. 

2 H 2 
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The Town Clerk of Dublin, Mr. Henry Campbell, was then examined' 


4901. Chairman. — I don’t thi nk we will trouble 
you to go through the full figures and details you 
have given us, because they will be all printed? 

Very well. 

4902. But I will ask you to give us information 
generally under the heads you have made out? — 
Need I go into the question of the mmber of 
people to the acre in Dublin as compared with towns 
in Great Britain? 

4902a. I don’t think we need go into the figures? 

— Simply dealing with the memorandum of the sani- 
tary improvements effected by the Corporation. In 
Older to provide healthy dwellings for the artisan 
and labouring classes the Corporation have, at con- 
siderable cost, cleared large congested and insanitary 
areas, and have either leased the site3 so cleared to 
public companies for the purpose of erecting 
artisans’ dwellings thereon ; or they themselves have 
provided suitable dwellings on the cleared grounds. 
The unhealthy areas of the Coombe and Plunkett- 
street, now covered by the houses built by the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Company, were cleared at a 
cost of £57,900. 

4903. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — They let 
that site to the Artisans’ Dwellings Company? — 
They did. 

4904. At what rent? — '£200 a year. 

4905. We get £200 a year for a site which cost 
us £58,000 to clear? — Yes. 

4906. That is about one-half per cent. ? — About 
one-third per cent. 

4907. Chairman. — Has any clearance been made 
since 1896? — Clearance since 1896? 

4908. Under the Houses for the Working Classes 
Act? — We have cleared Bride’s-alley area. 

4909. It was not a clearance. It was a case in 
which the ground and the houses were bought for 
the purpose of building? — But the site has been 
cleared. 

4910. It was under part 3 instead of part 1; 
and the Coombe and Plunketb-str e et areas were 
cleared under part 1 ? — I think so. 

4911. And there was no clearance under that 
part since 1896? — I think not. 

Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — What about 
Newgate prison? 

Chairman. — I don’t know anything about that. 

4912. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — It is in 
the Town Clerk’s list. 

Witness. — I would like to state the totals spent 
by the Corporation. 

4913. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — You have 
it under the head “ open spaces.” 

Witness . — St. MLchan’s-paxk. The ground upon 
which old Newgate prison formerly stood, being 
part of the city estate, was vested in the Finance and 
Leases Committee. This committee, with the sanc- 
tion of the Municipal Council, leased it, for the pur- 
pose of being converted into a public park and 
-recreation-ground, to the Public Health Committee 
for a term of thirty-one years, at a rent of £5 per 
annum. 

Chairman. — I don’t know how Newgate prison 
was acquired. It was not by provisional order. 

Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — It was the pro- 
perty of the Corporation. 

4914. Chairman. — These figures that have been 


the old law? — Yes. 

4915. And not under the law as altered in 1896? 
— Quite so. 

4916. Which materially reduces the machinery 
and the probable cost very much? — Quite so. But 
the Corporation have expended these immense 
sums of money. The grand total of expenditure 
under the various headings has been £2,371,658. 


4917-8. Dr. T. Thomson. — You have told us 
that so much money has been spent, and 
that certain works have been done in con- 
nection with the housing of the working classes. 
Will you give now other matters, without 
going into particulars. Your next would be baths 
and wash-houses? — Open spaces. They cost the 
Corporation £5,752; artisans’ dwellings, £224,664; 
new streets, £107,206. In miscellaneous expendi- 
ture the Abattoir has cost £15,650. The paving of 
Smithfield-market has cost the Corporation £16,280. 
Baths and wash-houses, £14,000. Food market, 
£94,817. Metropolitan cattle market, £36,839. 
Eefuse for persons whose premises are being dis- 
infected, £600. Private improvement expenses, 
£8,616. Disinfecting chamber, £2,110. Urinals 
and latrines, £945. Underground conveniences, 
£2,551. Eefuse destructor, £1,197. Loans in con- 
nection with the Cleansing Department, stables, 
horses, &c., £33,000. Paving — stone, from 1880 to 
March, 1899, £289,415 ; wood paving between 1880 
and Mar ch, 1899, £17,123; flagging, between 1880 
and March, 1899, £28,426; concrete, for footways, 
from 1880 to March, 1899, £24,188; repairing 
asphalte, between 1880 and March, 1899, £623; 
sewers, to 1884, £160,383; sewers, from 1884 to 
1899, £36,000. Main drainage — I should say that 
half the main drainage works are completed, or will 
be completed in a few months — our expenditure is 
estimated at £350,000 ; we have expended £221,000. 
Electric lighting, to the 5th of February, 1900, 
£92,000. Waterworks, £737,523. New expendi- 
ture on waterworks — that is, land for the new 
reservoir — £6,750 ; and on works, £65,000, making, 
together, £71,750. 

4919. Chairman. — Private improvement ex- 
penses? — Yes. 

4920. Are those not recouped to the Corporation? 
— In some cases they are; but in others they are 
difficult to recover. 

4921. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — The total 
is £2,371,658?— Yes. 

4922. Because we have it here £2,450,000 ?— -I 

have only, in my return, £250,000 on the main 
drainage, which is evidently a mistake of the type- 
writer. The expenditure on main drainage stands 
thus : the Corporation have, out of the £350,000 
authorised for the main drainage of the city, ex- 
pended the following sums — £62,000, intercepting 
sewers; £65,000, purchase-money of the Pigeon- 
house Fort; £94,000 will be spent, or arrangement: 
have been made for expenditure, on outfall works 
and high level outfall; total, £221,000, leaving 
£129,000 to be applied to the completion of the 
scheme. . . 

4923. It is given as £350,000 to me? — Then it is 
wrong. 

4924. In the new expenditure on the waterworks 
— that is, on the additional reservoir, you put 
£65,000 down? — That is not done. That oughtto 
come out off it. The witness, continuing, said — The 
Corporation, in their endeavours to improve the con- 
dition of the city from a sanitary point of view, had, 
last year, practically exhausted their borrowing 
powers ; and if it had not been for the clause they 
got put into the Markets Act of last year, the power 
to deal with sanitary improvements would be very 
narrow indeed. 

4925. Don’t tell us how we got them?— No, sir. 


given about the cost of clearing the sites were under On this question, when the waterworks are taken 

’ J ' — 0 T7 ~~ out of the borrowing powers of the Corporation, 

have a strong opinion that money expended on 
artisans’ dwellings, for the benefit of the poor of the 
city, ought not to be reckoned against the borrowing 


powers of the Corporation. , 

4926. Dr. T. Thomson. — On the ground that tney 
are, or, may be, remunerative? — That they are, , or 
may be. I hold that the Corporation, when they 
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are endeavouring to improve the public health, 
should not be hampered by having those sums 
reckoned against their borrowing powers. 

Bight Hon. Alderman Meade. — That principle 
is now universally admitted in ail the large towns in 
England. 

4927. Chairman. — You have not hitherto put the 
principle into a clause of any Act? — No; but we 
purpose doing so. 

I think every one admits that it is sound — not, 
perhaps, to the entire' extent of it, but to a certain 
extent. 

Witness. — I make some suggestions with regard to 
the improvement of public health. These are my 
own suggestions — not suggestions made after con- 
sultation with the Corporation. I don’t wish to tie 
the Corporation to them in any way. 

4928. Dr. J. W. Moore. — They are personal 
suggestions? — Yes. It would not be fair for me to 
make suggestions that would commit them to the 
expenditure of a large sum of money, without saying 
that the suggestions are personal suggestions. I 
suggest that a large sum of money (,£500,000) ought 
to be borrowed by the Corporation, and expended 
in providing proper housing accommodation for the 
very poor. 

4929. Dr. T. Thomson. — How many persons, do 
you reckon, would you house with a sum of money 
like that? — It is not so much the housing as getting 
the sites, and getting the places cleared. When you 
take away the poor from one district you would 
want to improve it and make it ready for building 
later on. 

4930. Is the sum of money intended for clearing 
only, or for construction as well? — It is intended to 
cover the cost of construction as well. 

4931. How many people do you suppose you 
oould provide houses for with a sum of money like 
that? — I ought to say that on the 21st of August 
last the Corporation, so seriously did they regard 
this question, they referred the matter to a com- 
mittee of the whole house to draw up a scheme. 

I drew up a report for that committee; but, before 
they met, your Committee was appointed. In this 
report I say: — “Having consulted Sir Charles 
Cameron with a view to obtaining some approximate 
idea as to the accommodation required to meet the 
housing problem in Dublin, I find, according to his 
estimate, that the proper housing accommodation is 
required for at least 10,000 of the very poor people, 
made up of the following classes — Fish hawkers, 
sandwichmen, small pedlars, charwomen, porters and 
messengers in the small class of shop, women who 
clean up after painters, persons of uncertain em- 
ployment, comer-boys, professional beggars, (fee. 
These people form the lowest stratum of a popula- 
tion of 83,472, comprising hawkers, porters, 
labourers, &c. This population of 83,472 is included 
in a population of 147,000 classified by the 
Registrar-General under the head — General Classes. 
Of the 83,472 labourers, &c. (inclusive of the 10,000 
of the very poor above referred to), one-fourth 
occupy very inferior and more or less insanitary 
dwellings, consisting of from one to three apart- 
ments.” 

4932. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Does it 
mean 10,000 families or 10,000 individuals?— -10,000 
individuals. “ Comparing the present position of 
affairs in Dublin, as regards this question of the 
housing of the poor, with the progress which has 
been made in the same direction by certain of the other 
municipalities dealt with in this report, and attach- 
ing due importance to the need for an extensive 
scheme (as evidenced by Sir Charles Camerons 
estimate), it appears to me that the Corporation can 
do very little more than they have already done in 
the matter until they obtain, by legislation, powers 
of the following nature:— (1) Power to borrow a 
sum of £500,000 for the purpose of clearing un- 
healthy areas, and on such areas erecting dwellings 


for the working classes, and for the very poor. 
This would mean an annual charge of £10,000 for 
principal, and £8,837 10s. for interest, representing 
over 6 d. in the pound on the present valuation; 
and this is a rate which, in my opinion, the citizens 
of Dublin would not, and ought not to grudge 
towards such a deserving object as the proper 
housing of the poor and the effective clearing of 
unhealthy slums. (2) Power to have a sum repre- 
senting the value of the dwellings so erected, and 
the site thereof, excluded from reckoning against the 
borrowing powers of the Corporation. (3) Powers 
similar to those contained in section 9 of the 
Glasgow Improvement as regards the assessment of 
the value of property or interests proposed to be 
acquired by the Corporation for the purposes of the 
housing of the poor.” That is part of my report. 

4933. Right Hon. Alderman Meade.— Which 
report do you refer to ? — The report prepared for the 
committee of the whole house, and not considered 
because of the appointment of this Committee. I 
also say r — “ (6) Power to enable the Corporation to 
acquire by more rapid processes than those now 
available, dilapidated and derelict houses, and un- 
occupied sites, on which houses formerly stood. 
Since 1880 there have been over 3,000 houses in 
Dublin closed by magistrates’ orders; and of these 
many hundreds have not been rebuilt, so that tha 
sites are now practically derelict.” There is another 
suggestion I may read, and finish it : — “ The pro- 
motion of a Bill for the foregoing objects might ba 
availed of to seek powers to deal with certain other 
matters of difficulty in connection with the public 
health of the city, such as power to close dairy 
yards and duly compensate the owners, and to refuse 
to allow the establishment of dairy yards in situa- 
tions where dairy yards had not formerly existed.’ 

I have the Glasgow Act here. 

4934. What about slaughter-houses — are they not 
a greater nuisance than dairy yards ? — I quite agree. 

I am prepared to have all the slaughterers go into 
the Abattoir. 

4935. Dr. T. Thomson. — I believe you do not con- 
sider the powers given under the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act sufficient ? — I do not. The procedure 
is cumbersome and dilatory. And, directly the Cor- 
poration want to get hold of any site the price goe3 
up — goes up without regard to value, although, if 
it was put up for sale by auction it would not bring 
a tithe of what they want from the Corporation. 
They cannot purchase it at all. It is impossible to 
get a site if certain people know that the Corpora- 
tion want it. If the Corporation want sites for 
libraries or for fire brigade stations they have tha 
utmost difficulty in getting them. They have to 
go to third parties, and sometimes to fourth parties, 
and the prices to be paid become prohibitive 

4936. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — We had 
an instance of that quite recently in regard to a site 
for the fire brigade. Immediately it became known 
that the Corporation wanted a particular site the 
Corporation could not deal with them?— The Cor- 
poration should not be obliged to pay more than the 
fair market value. 

4937. Chairman. — Are you aware that under the 
Act of 1896 the procedure is changed altogether. 
The arbitrator has only to consider the market 
value; and for the purpose of the Public Health 
Act traverses are done away with. There is only 
one sitting of the arbitrator ; the arbitrator’s award 
is final; and he is told specially to consider tha 
market value of the premises?— Even so. There 
are circumstances that crop up in all large areas 
when they are to be cleared. There are such things 
as the licence of a public-house come into it. 1 
don’t say that people are in the habit of committing 
frauds ; but a fictitious value can be imported mto 
these houses, and much more becomes payable than 
would be payable by an ordinary individual. 
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4938. I think White’s-Iane was in your time? — 
Yes. 

4939. Were there traverses? — There were. 

4940. And did they send up the value? — I don’t 
think they did. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — When we were 
originally negotiating for it it was £5,000 or 
£6,000 ; when we purchased it, it was £12,000 oi’ 
£13,000. 

Chairman. — The arbitrator is to give only the fair 
market value. 

Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — There are often 
so many interests and so many owners to be con- 
sidered and dealt with that the costs come to an 
enormous amount. In dealing with Bride’s-alley — 
it is the oldest part of the city, and there was so 
many interests to be dealt with that the costs alone 
were almost more than the value of the sites. We 
had to deal with old leases, and it took the whole of 
our law department three years to arrange that. 

Witness. — To my knowledge they have been en- 
gaged four or five years on the Bride’s-alley area. 
They have had that difficulty in Glasgow. 

Chairman. — Glasgow has not got the same facili- 
ties, I think. They have to go under the Land 
Clauses Act. 

Witness . — May I read the clause of the Glasgow 
Act, 60 & 61 Victoria, chapter 215 — Special pro- 
visions as to compensation — “ Whenever the com- 
pensation payable in respect of any lands, or of any 
interests in any lands proposed to be taken com- 
pulsorily in pursuance of this part of this Act for 
the purpose of sanitary improvements and the erec- 
tion of buildings for workmen’s dwellings with or 
without shops or other business premises, any such 
building requires to be assessed— (1) (a) The 
estimate of the value of such lands or interests shall 
be based upon the fair market value as estimated 
at the time of the valuation being made of such 
lands and of the several interests in such lands, due 
regard being had to the nature and then condition 
of the property and the probable duration of the 
buildings in their existing state and to the state of 
repair thereof, without any additional allowance in 
respect of compulsory purchase of any lands which, 
ir> the opinion of the arbitrator or jury are in an 
unsanitary condition ; (6) In such estimate any addi- 
tion to or improvement of the property made after 
the notice to treat shall not (unless such addition or 
improvement was necessary for the maintenance of 
the property in a proper state of repair) be included, 
nor in the case of any interest acquired after the 
said dates shall any separate estimate of the value 
thereof be made so as to increase the amount of 
compensation to be paid for the lands.” 

Chairman. — What you have read now is word 
for word what is in the 21st section of the Houses 
for the Working Classes Act, with the one excep- 
tion that the word “ jury ” is altogether left out. 

Witness. — I am not quite finished — “ (2) On the 
occasion of assessing any such compensation shall be 
receivable by the arbiter or jury, to prove — (1st) 
That the rental of the house or premises was en- 
hanced by reason of the same being used for illegal 
purposes or being so overcrowded as to be dangerous 
or injurious to the health of the inmates ; or 
(secondly), that the house or premises are in such 
a condition as to he a nuisance within the meaning 
of the Acts relating to nuisances, or are in a state 
of defective sanitation, or are not in reasonably 
good repair ; or (thirdly), that the house and 
premises are, in fact, not reasonably capable of 
being made fit for human habitation. And if the 
arbiter or jury i3 satisfied by such evidence then the 
compensation (a) shall in the first case, so far as it 
is based on rental be based on the rental which 
would have been obtainable if the house or premises 
were occupied for legal purposes, and only by the 
number of persons whom, the house or premises were 


under all the circumstances of the case fitted to 
accommodate without such overcrowding as is 
dangerous or injurious to the health of the inmates ; 
and (6) shall in the second case be the amount 
estimated as the value of the house or premises if 
the nuisance had been abated, or if they had been 
put into a sanitary condition, or into reasonably 
good repair, after deducting the estimated expenses 
of abating the nuisance, or putting into such con- 
dition or repair, as the case may he; and (c) shall 
in the third case be the value of the land and of the 
materials of the buildings thereon.” 

4941. Chairman. — That is word for word the 21st 
section of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
under which you would operate at the present time, 
except the word “jury,” and that would not he 
material. 

Witness . — What I state to you is that the Cor- 
poration of Dublin will never be able to acquire sites 
at as cheap a rate as they ought to be for the 
purpose of clearing out the unhealthy areas and the 
slums of the city. 

Chairman. — I can quite understand that you 
won’t, except the arbitrator is to be a man of steel. 

Witness . — And will bend for nobddy. It will be 
impossible for the Corporation to do the work they 
cesire to do unless they get further facilities by 
legislation. You will have to get these broken-down 
houses by some short cut; and not have the build- 
ings and the ground standing there, an eyesore in 
the midst of the people. 

4942. Dr. T. Thomson. — You wish to tell us 
about facilities for cleansing and draining? — I say 
that the Corporation ought to he empowered by 
legislation to take over all houses closed by the 
Public Health Committee, and all derelict, dirty 
neglected spaces at, certainly, no higher price than 
the ordinary one that those houses and spaces would 
produce by their sale to the public under the 
auctioneer’s hammer. They ought to obtain 
facilities for cleansing, draining, and building upon 
such spaces, the money to be advanced for this pur- 
pose_ for the longest term, and at the lowest rate of 
interest possible. 

4943. You mean a longer term than now? — I 
think so. 

4944. How long? — I would not like to put a limit 
to it. 

4945. You must put a limit to it? — I think if 
it was a freehold site, or a very long lease, say, of 
500 years or 999 years, you ought to give the Cor- 
poration seventy-five years at least. 

4946. You mean for the site. 

4947. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Would 
nob the term we have — fifty-four years — be enough 
for the site and for the houses ? — Fifty-four years ? 

4948. We can raise the money at 3 per cent., 
and raise it at £3 15s., including the repayment of 
the principal? — My opinion is that the site will be 
always valuable; and that, therefore, there ought 
to be a very long time for it. 

4949. Dr. T. Thomson. — You have something to 
say about the cleansing of the city? — It ought to be 
daily. 

4950. Do you refer only to the streets or to 
the tenement yards as well? — To the streets and 
the tenement yards. The Corporation ought to 
control and cleanse all the private lanes and alleys 
of the city. 

4951. Do you mean that they should not only 
cleanse them, but that they should be dedicated ?— 
Certainly. 

4952. Right Hon. Alderman. Meade.— There are 
a great number of them that ought to be sewered 
that are not sewered. Do you say that the Cor- 
poration should proceed at once to drain and sewer 
them? — I say they should get facilities for putting 
these in proper order. I think they should be 
grappled with. 
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4953. At whose cost? — You won’t get the tenant 
to do it, for he is not able to do it. 

4954. We have the instance of the lane at the 
backs of the houses in Great Brunswick-street, in 
which there are a number of respectable houses on 
the one side, and the wall of Trinity College is on 
the other. That is in private hands. Is it your 
idea that the Corporation ought to take that, and 
spend some thousands of pounds in putting it in 
order at the cost of the rates? — By all means; but 
the owner ought to be made to contribute, or the 
property ought to contribute to the improvement. 
And it appears to me that when the people axe 
crying out about the public health they ought not 
to grudge the few thousands of pounds necessary to 
improve unhealthy places in the city. 

4955. Why should the authorities of Trinity 
College and the owners of private houses letting at 
from £70 to £80 a year, why should they be free 
from contributing to this? — I don’t think they 
ought to be free. They ought to be made to con- 
tribute on the principle of betterment; but if you 
cannot get at them I ask, are you to continue to 
leave these places a danger to public health? 

4956. But when you say take all the lanes in, you 
don’t make any exception? — -I know that lane very 
well. I don’t think it any danger to the public 
health. I only intend my observations to apply to 
places that are dangerous. All dairy yards, in my 
opinion, ought to be outside the city. 

4957. Dr. T. Thomson. — Why? — I don’t think 
tie city is the proper place to house or keep cows 
in a proper way. The tendency, I believe, is to 
keep dairy yards outside, and only allow milk shops 
in the city. 

4958. Are you aware that the Medical Officer oi 
Health for Liverpool is of a different opinion; and 
that the feeling is precisely the opposite of what you 
state — assuming that they are kept in proper order? 
— I don’t think that such a thing is quite possible 
m the city. I have seen dairy yards in London 
where everything is in splendid order. But I think 
that inspection could be carried out better in Dublin 
■if the dairy yards were outside the city. 

4959. Dr. Hope’s contention is that cows in the 
city are much more easily inspected? — I t h in k that 
all dairies that supply milk to the city ought to be 
under rigid inspection by the city. 

4960. Chairman. — Do you mean the dairy yards or 
the milk? — The inspection of the dairy yards. I 
kn ow a case where the cows are kept up to the 
haunches in mud, and alongside of them are pigs 
and dogs. 

4961. Dr. R. L. Swan. — A good deal of the milk 
supplied to Dublin comes from Limerick and Tip- 
perary — would you extend the inspection to those 
places?— I would; but I would do it through the 
local authority. 

4962. Dr. T. Thomson. — How would you. do it 
through the local authority? — There is nothing to 
prevent it. 

4963. How are they to know that the milk is 

being sent to Dublin? — When they know that it 
is put into the train at Clonmel, and landed at 
Kingsbridge, they ought to know where it comes 
from. , _ , , . 

4964. Would you send one of the Dublin dairy 
inspectors to Clonmel? — I would not. 

4965. How would you do it? — I would have the 
local authority to do it. 

4966 But the local authority are presumed to 
do it alraady? — That, is my difSculty. The m- 
sumption is there; but you can never tell whether 
it is done or not. __ , . , , 

4967. The Dublin dairy yards are? — That is what 

I say — put them outside the city. . 

4968. That is contrary to the experience in Man- 
chester and Liverpool? — I understand that. 

4969. Dr. R. L. Swan. — I understand that 
Dublin and Belfast and (quite recently) Cork, are 


the only places in Ireland where t-ere is inspection 
of dairies? — I understand so. 

4970. Would you have a change in that? — I 
would, for all dairies that supply milk to the city. 

If milk came from Drogheda we ought to know the 
condition of the dairy it comes from. Suppose the 
doctors had known, in the recent case of a dairy at 
Castleknock, and which caused an outbreak of 
typhoid — would they have allowed that milk to 
come into the city? 

4971. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — How 
would they have known that there was danger in 
that particular case? The medical officer did not 
know it for a considerable time? — He ought to do 
his duty. 

4972. Dr. R. L. Swan.— How will you safeguard 
the milk from a distance in the country, from the 
time it left until it reached Dublin. At some local 
station, seventy or eighty miles from Dublin, it 
might be tampered with? — We would deal with it 
at the dairy. We would take a sample. If you 
get rid of the dairy yards in town we would get 
the inspectors to inspect the milk shops. 

4973. No matter how you inspect them, you could 
not inspect all the milk shops? — If you reduce the 
number of the dairy yards. 

4974. The question is whether you will have a 
large number of hands outside the city, or in the 
citv itself? — The tendency is to put the dairy yards 
outside the city. 

4975. Dr. T. Thomson. — I don’t think so. Take 
some of the large towns in England. They find that 
they get a better milk supply from the dairies inride 
the city than from those outside? — Well, if I could 
manage it, I would put them all out, away from the 
noise of dogs and horses. 

4976. And slaughter-houses also? — Yes. As re- 
gards slaughter-houses, I t hi n k they ought to be 
abolished — all those within the city. And I am of 
opinion that for the people at the extreme south side 
that think it a trouble to them to go to the present 
abattoir, an additional one ought to be built at the 
southern side of the city. 

4977. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — About the 
slaughter-houses, your objection does not go to the 
extent of entirely forbidding slaughter-houses? — 
Entirely forbidding them. 

4978. Private slaughter-houses? — Yes. 

4979. No matter how well kept?— No matter 
how well kept. 

4980. Is not it possible for a private butcher to 
construct a slaughter-house with due regard to the 
public health as well as the Corporation ? — But look 
ai the difficulty of inspection. It is very much 
better for the purpose of inspection. 

4981. Surely, in their own interest, in the interest 
of the trade they live by, they have as great an 
interest in keeping their houses in good order in 
keeping the place clean?— I have no doubt. But 
you get rid of the local slaughter-houses and you 
get rid of the burrowing pests. 

4982. You would not object to the Corporation 
having abattoirs all over the city? — No. I only 
want to have them under the Corporation, so as to 
have proper supervision. 

4983. We had a gentleman here, yesterday, repre- 
senting the Victuallers’ Association, and he objected 
to sending his cattle to the abattoir because, he 
said, it took twenty minutes to send the beasts to 
the ’abattoir and twenty minutes to bring them 
back, and, in conseqence of that a great deal of 
illness had come amongst the members of his staff. 
They get heated, and then get colds. . 

4984. Dr. T. Thomson. — Your main contention 
is that the difficulty of supervision is much greater 
if you have private slaughter-houses? — Undoubtedly. 
As regards the main drainage, I say it . is most 
desirable that by the completion of the main drain- 
age scheme the sewers should be completed, and i«. 
will be completed at the earliest possible date. 
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4985. You wish to tell us about an isolation 
hospital? — This would mean a considerable money 
payment on the part of the Corporation, but no 
matter at whose expense or by whom it is provided, 

I am strongly of opinion that, in the interest of the 
public health, an isolation hospital ought to be 
established for the city. 

4986. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — For what 
class of diseases? — For contagious diseases — scar- 
latina, measles, typhus fever, small-pox. 

4987. Where do you think it ought to be erected? 
— I think it ought to be erected outside the city. 

4988. For typhus, measles, scarlatina, typhoid? — 
For all the diseases that require to be isolated I 
would have an isolation hospital. 

4989. Dr. T. Thomson. — Do you approve of fever 
cases being treated in the present fever hospital? — ■ 
I don’t disapprove of it at all if they can be treated 
without danger to the public health. 

4990. The generally accepted view at the present 
day is that a- fever hospital, properly constructed 
and properly managed, is no danger to the public 
health, even if situated in a densely crowded 
locality? — I would rather have the hospital outside 
the city. 

4991. Dr. J. W. Moose. — How far? — I would 
not have it too far. 

4992. Where would you get the site? — That is 
just the question. 

4993. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — A mile 
outside the boundary? — Yes. 

4994. Suppose a patient at the extreme of the 
other end of the city had to be removed seven or 
eight miles from his residence to the hospital, don’t 
you think it would be more injurious to that patient 
than if he was removed at once to the hospital at 
Cork-street? — I suppose it would. 

4995. Dr. J. W. Moose. — "What about the 
physicians? — I don’t know. 

4996. What salaries are they to receive? — I don’t 
know. 

4997. For giving up their whole day at a distance 
from their district of private practice? — (No answer.) 

4998. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Don’t you 
think that if we adapted the hospitals we have, and 
built, say, two convalescent homes — one for each 
side of the city — would not that, with the present 
hospitals, he quite sufficient? — Quite. An. hospital 
such as Cork-street Hospital at one side of the river, 
and another at the other side, and a convalescent 
home outside would be a good plan. 

4999. What do you" think of a small-pox hospital 
down at the property of the Corporation at the 
Pigeon House? — I think that would do. 

5000. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Do you t h i n k there 
would be no danger in that to the passengers 
arriving at the North Wall by the s.s. Cambria or 
the Hibernia 1 — None whatever. I know where 
there is a small-pox hospita-l in the centre of a big 
city in England. 

5001. Dr. T. Thomson. — No such hospital would 
he sanctioned now? — It is some years ago. 

5002. You hold some views regarding schools in 
relation to public health? — Yes, sir ; that is another 
source of unsuspected danger. The danger lies in 
the unfitness for their purposes of many of the 
schools, both public and private, in the city. Many 
cases can be pointed out where a large attendance 
of children is accommodated in an inadequate and 
insanitary building. I have had occasion to go over 
many of the schools of Dublin as returning officer, 
to pick out the places to hold the elections in. It 
struck me in some of the schools that I visited 
that they were not adequate for the purpose for 
which they were required. I know a school where 
over 500 children, I was told by the teacher, attend 
daily. It was converted for the purpose of a school 
from that of a church ; and it is, to my mind, abso- 
lutely unsanitary. The boards are laid down on the 
floor. There is only one fire-place in it. The 


windows are very high up, and it is inadequately 
lighted. The walls are seething with damp ; damp 
was running through them. It was damp weather. 
These children were huddled up in these two rooms. 
It struck me then, and it strikes me now, that the 
accommodation in schools ought to be looked after. 

5003. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — Were they 
in connection with the National Board? — Yes. 

5004. I believe we have no powers? — We have 
no powers. 

5005. Have we any powers to go into schools 
and see that they have adequate sanitary accommo- 
dation? 

Sir Charles Cameron. — Yes. 

5006. Right Hon. Alderman Meade. — D o we do 
it? 

Sir Charles Cameron. — Yes; I inspected one such 
yesterday. 

Witness . — What occurred to my mind was that 
any one child suffering from scarlatina, that it would 
go round the whole school in a day. 

5007. Dr. J. W. Moore. — The condition of the 
walls was probably due to the fact that the room had 
not been heated? — It could not be heated with one 
fire. As to the boards, they were laid down on the 
floor — small rafters lying on the sub-soil. There 
were some holes in it. I put down my umbrella 
through one of them, and the soil stuck to it. 

5008. Dr. T. Thomson. — Did not you call the 
attention of the Health Department to the condition 
of that school? — I would not like to do that. I 
would not like so to use my position, going into a 
school to see if it was fit to hold an election in. 

5009. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Was an election held 
afterwards in. that room ? — I would rather you would 
not ask me that. It might enable it to be traced. 

5010. Dr. T. Thomson. — You don’t mean to say 
tbat that is the condition of all the Dublin schools! 
— I do not; hut if there is one, or three, or ten 
schools where 500 children attend it ought to be 
looked after. 

5011. You have something to say about the 
children themselves? — There are many splendid 
schools in the city. Within the last few years 
well-lighted schools have been erected in some dis- 
tricts; but something should be done to improve 
the remaining schools, most of which, never intended 
for their present purpose, were converted from their 
original to their present use. Children ill fed and 
ill clothed, spending seven hours each day in such 
places are not alone prone to contract, hut to dis- 
seminate disease. 

5012. Dr. J. W. Moore. — Do many children 
spend seven hours a day in schools? — Many do. 

5013. I thought the hours were generally from 
half-past 9 to 2 or 3 ? — From 10 to 3, and now to 4, 
with half-am-hour off. 

5014. They prepare their lessons? — Yes ; and 
they come back in many schools in the afternoon. 

5015. Are these schoolrooms overcrowded? — I 
think so. 

5015a. Have they playgrounds? — Yes; but like 
dungeons, some of them. Some of the places have 
high walls built round them. I have seen some of 
them that were more like Kilmairiham Prison, from 
what I have seen of the inside of it than any other 
place. 

5016. Dr. T. Thomson. — With reference to your 

table of totals of the populations, and areas in acres, 
and persons per acre, in certain districts, is not it 
quite possible that in most of the towns you rite 
there are congested districts as bad as in Dublin. 
Take, for instance, Sheffield, with its 19,651 acres? — 
Yes. . 

5017. The number of persons per acre is 17 -2. 
But there are districts in Sheffield with a density of 
population far exceeding that of Dublin. Is that, 
then, altogether a fair comparison? — I take it that 
if you have a population of 245,000 on 3,733 acres, 
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you have 65 • 6 per acre in Dublin, and, wherever 
you put the people the district will be congested. 

501S. Suppose you took in the townships and 
those districts, such as Kilmainham and Crumlin, 
you would increase the area in acres, but you would 
not increase the population in proportion! — Yes; 
you would increase the space. 

5019. Is there anything to prevent the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin and the philanthropic people of the 
city from building artisans’ dwellings in Crumlin, 
and building houses there? — The difficulty is that 
the philanthropic people don’t do anything of the 
kind. They leave it to the Corporation and the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Company. 

5020. Is there any difficulty in providing house 
accommodation Tm 10,000, or 20,000, or 30,000 
people there ? — I think the Corporation ought 
to have the controlling power where they build 
houses. I think it would be an extraordinary thing 
to ask the Corporation to enrich another district by 
putting their money in it. The Corporation have 
no power to do so, but even if they had they should 
not erect houses in a district outside the city, over 
which they have no control. 

5021. Could the Corporation not have had this 
district last year? — They could have acquired that 
district. 

5022. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — That is 
not the way the matter stood. The House of Lords 
said, “We will give you Crumlin and Kilmain- 
ham”; but when it came down to the House of 
Commons they said, “We won’t give you that,” be- 
cause they saw the motive with which it was done. 


Witness. — In my opinion, the citizens ought not 
to accept so miserable an instalment. 

5023. Eight Hon. Alderman Meade. — I have 
heard it said that the Corporation were offered 
Crumlin and Kilmainham, and they wordd not take 
it. On the contrary, the Corporation said they 
were prepared to take the Bill as it stood. 

Witness. — We instructed our leading counsel, Mr. 
Pember, to say that we would take this as an instal- 
ment, and we would come again for the remainder. 
But Parliament would not take that view. 

5024. Dr. T. Thomson. — Still, in giving that table 
showing the density of certain districts, no doubt 
you think it is well not to push the analogy too far. 
These figures may be extremely misleading? — They 
may. 

5025. I can give you an instance. You have 
given the area of West Ham in 1891, and it was the 
same in 1898 — as 4,705 acres? — Yes. 

5026. That is a very rapidly growing district. 
In 1891 the population was 204,000 — being 
43 • 5 per acre. In 1898 the population was 286,000, 
or 60 • 9 persons to the acre. The death rate of 
West Ham, in 1898, was 15 • 4 — about half that of 
Dublin? — I merely put this table to show the 
different acreages and the different populations. 
The people in West Ham are a class of people better 
fed and better housed than the poorer classes in 
Dublin, and, consequently the death rate would be 
lower. 

5027. It is not the mere density?— I quite agree. 
But, still, density has a great deal to do with health. 


Sir Charles A. Cameron recalled, 

5028. Might I ask you, Sir Charles, to inform the 
Committee as to the registration of dairies— are 
they registered, according to the bye-law, between 
the 1st of January and thirty days thereafter? — I 
am sorry to say that they don’t come in and register, 
except a small proportion of them, although they 
have all got copies of the bye-laws. I have given 
directions to have a number of them prosecuted for 
that. 

5029. It is a mere fiction?— It is only the new 
bye-laws that provide for that. 

5030. Chairman.— Are they confirmed?— They 

have been; and copies have been supplied to all 
tho proprietors of dairy yards; and not only that, 
but we have put them up in the form of large 
posters. But I have given directions that a number 
o: them are to be summoned. Very few have come 
in to register. . ... 

5031. Don’t you think that the non-registration 
would give them the means of evading a penalty. 
Supposing they don’t come in to register till, towards 
tho close of the year, could a penalty be imposed, 
or could they be prosecuted ?— It would not prevent 
them, from being prosecuted for a breach of the 


and examined by Dr. E. L. Swan. 
other bye-laws. The object of the bye-law is to 
know who are carrying on the trade from year to 
year, because the premises might become defective. 

5032. And also for taking away the licence from 
them? — I am afraid you would not have the power. 
The fact is that until wo have more power to deal 
with the dairy yards that are not in a proper state 
we will not be able to put them in a proper state 
That is, when there are a certain number of 
breaches of the bye-laws, that the licence should not 
be renewed. 

5033. Would you recommend that? — I would cer- 
tainly recommend that. We have no power; but 
preparatory to getting addtdonal powers this regis- 
tiation is indispensable. 

Chairman.— We have heard all the evidence that 
we propose to take, and I have now to announce 
that the inquiry is closed, and we will proceed to 
consider our report. . , „ „ , , 

Subsequently James Little, Esq., m.d., attended, 
and a statement of his views of the principal causes 
of the high death rate in Dublin having been read 
by the Committee, they decided to publish the state- 
ment as portion of tho appendix to tho report. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF WITNESSES' EVIDENCE. 


(Names of Witnesses arranged in Alphabetical Order.) 


Evidence of Dr. John Barton, f.b.c.8.1., Medical 
Officer of Health. (Pages 105 to 106.) 

Class of houses in his district (South City, No. 1). 
Class of inhabitants. Improvement in sanitary con- 
dition of dwellings during last eighteen years. Sani- 
tary accommodation in houses occupied by poorest 
classes. Staircases. Habits of people. Ventilation. 
Notification of infectious diseases. Hospital accom- 
modation. Paving of yards. House refuse. Over- 
crowding. Alleys not in charge of Corporation. 
Slaughter-houses. Refuse depots. 


Evidence of Mr, T. P. Bradshaw, Owner of Tenement 
Property. (Pages 216 to 217 ) 
Legislation required in order that tenants who mis- 
use or damage the tenements may be either fined or 
imprisoned. Stringency of existing law on landlords 
and expenses to which they are liable. 


Evidence of Mr. J. J. Butterly. (Pages 203 to 205.) 

Conveyance of milk and vegetables to city. Objec- 
tion to existing arrangements. Vegetables carried 
about city in perambulators, and refuse thrown about 
streets. Vegetable Market regulations. Packing 
vegetables in crates. Insufficient care in regard to 
conveyance of milk to city. Tuberculosis. Adulter- 
ation of milk. 


Evidence of Mr. John Bybne, Ex-Collector-General of 
Rates. (Pages 49 to 51). 

Existing arrangements for ventilating, sewers, and 
removing house refuse. Deposit on foreshore of 
Liffey. Hospital accommodation and change made by 
Local Government Act 1898, as to body liable to pro- 
vide — opinion of Mr. Matheson, q.c., on the point. 
Considers recent high death rate largely due to failure 
of Corporation to provide funds for maintenance, &c., 
of patients in fever hospitals. 


Evidence of Sir Charles A. Cameron, c.b. 

(First Day. Pages 17 to 29.) 

High death rate due to great adult mortality amongst 
the lower classes. Infantile, zymotic and general death 
rate of Dublin compared with London and other cities 
in England. Five-sevenths of Dublin population in 
the city, two-sevenths in the suburbs. Causes of rise 
in zymotic deaih rate in Dublin in 1899. Increase 
greater in suburbs than in city. Recent high death 
rate due to influenza and its complications. High 
general death rate due to poverty, insufficiency of 
food, overcrowding, not so much of individuals as of 
families, and to fact that Dublin contains an undue 
proportion of the very poor. Purlieus in vicinity of 
all the principal squares. Three thousand houses 
closed as unfit for human habitation since 1879. 
Details of efforts made by the Corporation to improve 
the health of the city, and the difficulties they had 
to contend with. Amendment required in the law in 


regard to liability of occupiers of tenement houses 
where each dwelling is provided with separate sanitary 
accommodation. Nuisances in separate rooms, 
difficulty of dealing with — “ premises ” being held to 
mean the whole house. Lady sanitary sub-officers 
of great advantage in dealing with insanitary rooms 
in tenement dwellings. Proposed new bye-laws dealing 
with tenement dwellings. Insanitary areas improved, 
but not the inhabitants. Dwellings required for 
poorest classes. Amendment in law required with 
regard to the distribution of the cost of making sanitary 
improvements in tenement houses. Large number of 
orders closing houses compared with towns in England. 
Objection at present to closing of tenement houses. 
Desirable to build dwellings for the poorer classes 
at rents from Is. 6c?. to 2s. 6c?. Rebate on taxes on 
well kept houses of valuation £8 and under. Dis- 
posal of city refuse. Establishment of hospitals for 
fever cases only outside city ; also special accommo- 
dation for small-pox patients. Closing of schools 
during epidemics of infectious diseases. Adoption of 
Infectious Disease Notification Act. Failure of town- 
ships in some cases to adopt. Additional powers 
required to enable Corporation to deal summarily 
with derelict sites. Corporation should be empowered 
to close dairy yards and refuse licences for new 
ones. Situation of dairy yards, inspection of dairies 
and cow sheds, registration of dairies. Cleansing 
of dairy yards and the removal of horse manure 
from lanes by Corporation. Legislation also required 
in the case of slaughter-houses. Public abattoirs as 
compared with private slaughter-houses. Storage 
of sewage matter in main sewers in portion of city. 
Dublin soil two distinct formations — (1) boulder 
clay ; (2) limestone gravel, with portions of alluvial 
drift. Result of experiments to ascertain whether 
portions of the city was water-logged. Larger distri- 
bution of enteric fever on the limestone than on stiff 
clay soil. Summary of conclusions as to causes of 
high death rate. Appointment of Veterinary Surgeon 
for the systematic inspection of dairy cows. Dublin 
very susceptible to epidemics. Views on working of 
Infectious Disease (Notification) Act, the hopper barge, 
and lanes and alleys not in charge of the Corporation. 
Arrangements for removal of cases of infectious- 
diseases to hospital. 


Evidence of Sir C. Cameron, c.b. — (continued). 

(Second Day, pages 30 to 45). 

Large proportion of purlieus to the better streets 
in Dublin as compared with any other city. Com- 
parison between tenement houses in Dublin and cities 
in England. Reasons why there are so few convic- 
tions for breaches of the Public Health Acts in cities 
in England compared with Dublin. Uncleanly habits 
of people. Reference to work being done by the 
“Alexandra Guild Tenement Co.” Insufficiency of 
sanitary staff. Favours appointment of additional 
lady sanitary sub-officers. Clearing off unhealthy 
areas, and difficulties in the way of doing so. 
Arrangements with regard to disinfection of premises. 
Death rate in suburbs about 50 per cent, less than 
in city, while birth rate in the city is much higher 
than in the suburbs. Claims that in making com- 
parisons with English towns the Dublin Registration 
Area should be looked upon as the metropolitan 
area. Dublin compared with St. Pancras and other 
districts in England as to density. How the fact that 
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in England two-thirds of the population live in towns, 
and in Ireland only about one-third affects the death 
rate. Death rate in district where the Artisans 
Dwellings Company provided houses. Dublin com- 
pared with other places as regards zymotic death 
rate and diarrhceal death rate. Death rate from fever 
greatly in excess of that in large towns in England. 
Views as to causes of high death rate from enteric 
fever. Enteric fever formerly confounded with typhus 
fever. Use of shell fish often the cause of enteric fever. 
Views as to excavations in Dublin in connexion with 
the main drainage being one of the causes of prevalence 
of enteric fever. Opinion as to causes of high death 
rate amongst the 85,000 of the lowest classes of the 
population of Dublin. Steps taken to check spread 
of tuberculosis. Difficulties experienced in doing so, 
especially in regard to isolation of patients. Cases 
reported under Notification Act. Food supplies — 
especially storage of milk and its distribution. Dairy 
yards and cow sheds. Storage and removal of house 
refuse. Erection of dwellings on sites previously used 
for deposit of house refuse. Recommends erection of 
refuse destructors. Quality of houses occupied by 
working classes. Cellar dwellings. If large scheme 
for re-housing of the working classes living in un- 
sanitary areas is adopted, the same number of people 
as at present could not be accommodated on some of 
these areas. Cottages more sought after by working 
classes than tall houses. Condition of and arrange- 
ments for cleansing the 260 alleys, laneways and courts 
not in charge of Corporation. Condition of the River 
Liffey ' and opinion as to the effect main drainage 
scheme, when completed, will have on the public health. 
Proceedings under Section 21 of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890, against occupiers of tene- 
ment houses. Dust-bins often not used for purpose 
for which they were intended. Opinion as regards 
recent high death rate. Erection of isolation hospital 
and convalescent home. Closing of primary schools 
during an epidemic. Refuges for occupants of 
infected houses, and process of disinfection. 

Evidence of Sir C. Cameron, c.b. 

(Thirteenth Day, pages 196-197.) 

Map submitted showing condition of sub-soil water 
in Dublin. One-third gravel with a little alluvium — 
the remainder boulder clay. Particulars as to streets 
where boxings were made and results in each case. 
Typhoid fever more prevalent on gravel than clay 
soils. Gravel not found in boulder clay in the higher 
parts of city. 

Evidence of Sir C. Cameron, c.b. 

(Seventeenth Day, pages 234-235 and 241.) 

Reply to statements made by Dr. Maguire (page 
185-188) as to proceedings taken against tenants 
of Alexandra Guild Tenements Company. Existing 
sanitary staff scarcely sufficient — time lost in court 
and appointment of special magistrate to hear sanitary 
prosecutions. Intra-mural interments dangerous to 
public health. The only burial groiuids in city not 
closed. Abattoirs as compared with private slaughter- 
houses. Registration of Dairies — Bye-law. 


Evidence of Henry Campbell, Esq., Town Clerk of 
Dublin. (Pages 236 to 241.) 

Clearance of unhealthy areas. Statistics as to ex- 
penditure by Corporation on sanitary improvements. 
Margin of borrowing powers. Suggestions as to im- 
provement in health of city, including provision of 
house accommodation for the very poor, its probable 
cost and effect on rates, and particulars of additional 
powers required by Corporation. Excessive expen- 
diture necessary at present to acquire sites, and 


reference to powers of Glasgow Corporation in this 
matter. Corporation should be empowered to take 
over derelict houses, neglected spaces, and cleanse, 
drain, and build upon such sites. Daily cleansing 
of streets and tenement yards. All lanes and alleys 
should be under Corporation control. Dairy yards 
and inspection of milk supplied to Dublin. Situation 
of slaughter-houses and advantage of abattoirs. Iso- 
lation and small-pox hospitals, convalescent homes. 
Inadequate accommodation in schools. Objection to 
Corporation erecting houses on sites outside their 
boundary. Density of population. 


Evidence of Mr. James Collins, Chief Inspector of 
Dairies. (Pages 217 to 221.) 

Statistics as to number of dairy yards and cattle 
registered. Reduction in number since 1880 and 
causes. Objection to dairies situated in congested 
districts. Supervision of milk brought into city, aud 
of milkskops. Prosecution of employes. Condition 
and registration of existing dairy yards in the city. 
Scotch system suggested as to responsibility of land- 
lord and registration of dairy yards. Objection to 
dairy yards or cattle within forty feet of dwelling- 
house. Procedure in regard to registration. Removal 
of manure from dairy yards and prosecutions Carts 
used for conveying vegetables to city and taking 
manure away on return journey. Limewashing and 
flooring of cowsheds. Water used for drinking by 
cattle fed outside city. Importance of notification 
of infectious diseases. Possible further reduction in 
number of dairy yards in city. State aid for dairy- 
men. View as to price of milk. Notice on daily 
yards. Dairymen as weekly or monthly tenants. 
Cleansing of milk vessels. Steps taken to have dairy 
yards closed. Cubic space for cows. Paving of yards. 
Ventilation and lighting of cow-sheds. 


Evidence of the Rev. Canon Conlan, p.p. 

(Page 201.) 

Statistics as to overcrowding in tenement houses in 
certain districts. Demolition of insanitary dwellings. 
Water supply and sanitary accommodation on each 
landing in tenement dwellings. Position of owners. 
Separation of sexes. Cleanliness. 


Evidence of John Cooke, Esq., m.a., Honorary 
Secretary of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. (Pages 211 to 213.) 

Statistics as to working of Society since its forma- 
tion in 1889. Work performed by inspectors. Con- 
dition under which children live. Intemperance. 
Shelter for children. Bad food. Overcrowding. In- 
stances of neglect and poverty. Insurance of child- 
ren and course of procedure. ‘ Assistance received 
by Society from Sir C. Cameron and Ladies Com- 
mittee. Effect of punishment on parents who neglect 
their children. 

Evidence of Dr. George Cope, Medical Officer of 
Health. (Pages 55 to 56.) 

Causes of high death rate in November, December, 
and January last. Number of deaths in his district. 
Difficulty in regard to hospital accommodation. . Desir- 
ability of preventing children residing on infected 
premises attending school. Appointment of caretaker 
of tenement houses. Ash-pits and privies in his 
district. Water supply in tenement houses. Con- 
dition generally of houses, streets, and lanes. Re- 
moval of house refuse. All alleys and. court-yards 
should be under control of the Corporation. Obser- 
vation wards, and establishment of isolation hospital. 
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Evidence of Dr. F. C. Crawley, Honorary Secretary 
of the Dublin Sanitary Association. (Pages 174 
to 178). 

High death rate due to tuberculosis. Average 
annual number of cases in Ireland from 1871 to 
1895, 13,304. Proportion in Dublin relatively higher. 
Disease spread chiefly by milk and meat. Notification 
of tuberculosis and enteric fever. Defects in the 
Notification Act as applied to Ireland. Improve- 
ments in condition of tenement dwellings. Suggests 
that Sanitary Authority should rather regulate and 
advise chan construct and manage new buildings. 
V arcry water supply. Hopper barge. Lanes and alleys. 
Dairy yards. Recommendations of the Association as 
to slaughter-houses. Manure heaps. Objection to 
removal of large number of city population outside 
city. Inspection of milk and meat brought into city 
for consumption from outside. 


Evidence of Dr. Henry G. Day, Medical Officer 
of Health. (Pages 56 to 57.) 

Agrees with Dr. Cope (pages 55-56) as to con- 
dition of tenement houses causes of high death 
rate and remedies. Suggests that parents who do not 
report measles should be fined. "Recommends abolition 
of trough closets. 


Evidence of Dr. J. M. Day, Registrar, Cork-street 
Fever Hospital. (Pages 62 to 66.) 

Accommodation in Cork-street Fever Hospital and 
grants in support of the institution. Arrangements 
with Boards of Guardians as to cost of patients. 
Financial position of hospital. Training of nurses. 
Instruction of students. Private subscriptions. 
Pressure on accommodation. Districts from which 
patients received. Demand on the institution. Ar- 
rangements in time of epidemic. Cost of food of 
patients. Observation wards and accommodation for 
convalescents. Death rate in hospital. Diphtheria 
cases. 


Evidence of Dr. O’Connell Delahoyde, Medical 
Officer of Health. (Pages 226 to 229.) 

High death rate to be attributed in part to dirty, 
dilapidated and overcrowded condition of the tenement 
houses. Difficulty of dealing with persons receiving 
rent as “ ground landlord,” “middleman,” or “sub- 
tenant.” Amendment necessary in law. Increased 
powers should be granted Corporation. Licensing, 
registration, and closing of tenement houses. Dirty 
habits of people. Sanitary improvements in his dis- 
trict. Social evils associated with tenement system. 
Lavatories. Baths. Intemperance and its results. 
Isolation hospitals. Arrangements for admission to 
existing hospitals. Infantile life insurance. Wakes. 
Fish, &c., kept by hawkers in their rooms over night. 
Clerical assistance required by medical officers of 
health. Proposal that medical officers should devote 
all their time to the poor. 


Evidence of Mr. W. P. Delany, Representative of 
Victuallers’ Association. (Pages 103 to 105). 

Slaughter-houses — their number — inspection of — 
bye-laws for regulation of — objection to Abattoir — 
removal of offal and slaughter-house manure — man- 
agement of Abattoir. 


Evidence of Dr. Knox-Denham, f.r.o.s.x., Medical 
Officer of Health. (Pages 51 to 54). 
Considers high death rate due in part to lack of 
notification, want of attention and supervision in 
cases of consumption and other tubercular diseases. 
Result of his investigations as to the death rate from 
consumption and other tubercular diseases in Dublin. 
Alarming high deatli rate in North Dublin Union 
and Richmond Lunatic Asylum from tuberculosis. 
District near the Liffey healthy. Recommends that 
tuberculosis should be made a notifiable disease. 
Refers to arrangements in New York in regard to this 
disease. Closing of schools during epidemics and 
Local Government Board’s circular of 2nd February, 
1900, on the subject Special hospital should be pro- 
vided for poor persons suffering from tuberculosis. 
Disinfection of premises occupied by persons suffering 
from tuberculosis. Want of houses for the very poor. 
Condition of poorer- districts in Dublin. 


Evidence of Dr. Thomas Donnelly, Medical 
Officer of Health. (Pages 60 to 61.) 

Larger portion of district (North City, No. 1), 
reclaimed land, and bad for rheumatism, rheumatic 
fever and tuberculosis. Less typhoid fever than 
formerly, diarrhoea not unduly prevalent. Pressure 
on hospital accommodation during measles epidemic. 
Parents should be compelled to notify infectious 
diseases. Insanitary condition and overcrowding of 
tenement houses. Appointment of caretakers over 
such dwellings. Practice as regards reporting sanitary 
defects. Qualifications of sanitary sub-officers. De- 
fective sewerage of city, influenza and want of a 
convalescent home the chief causes of high death 
rate. Notification of Influenza and Tuberculosis. 


Evidence of Mr. P. J. Dunne. (Pages 197 to 198.) 

Describes the manner in which tbe business of the 
Abattoir was conducted during his term as Super- 
intendent, and denies allegations made by Mr. Delany 
(witness) in his evidence on this point. 


Mr. Charles Eason, Honorary Secretary Philan- 
thropic Reform Association. (Pages 159 to 164.) 

Bye-Laws. — Houses let in Lodgings. — Refers to- 
code adopted in 1 880, which were referred to in evi- 
dence of late Registrar-General at Commission which 
sat in 1885, as “ extremely defective." Though new 
code under consideration, nothing definite has yet 
been done. Defects in proposed code, and bow they 
might be improved. Does not anticipate difficulty in 
having suggested changes in byedaws enforced by 
Magistrate’s Order. Corporation should seek ad- 
ditional powers if necessary. Bye-laws should be in 
accordance with healthy public opinion if they are to 
be vigorously enforced. Legislation required in regard 
to damage to property by roomkeepers, and as to law 
of ejectment. Women should be employed on sanitary 
staff, and more vigorous inspection carried out. 
Citizens should co-operate with Corporation. Suggests- 
punishment of persons who disturb respectable tenants. 
Register of owners should be kept. Cost of structural 
alterations should be spread over persons having 
different interests in the tenements. Corporation, 
should take over large areas outside city for building 
purposes. Derelict premises should be taken by Cor- 
poration, and bouses rebuilt. Powers similar to thoso 
of Liverpool Corporation (Local Act, 1898) in regal’d 
to the training of children should be obtained. Census- 
Commissioners should be asked for particular informa- 
tion as to overcrowding. Compensation paid ior 
sites too high. The Press should assist. Advocates 
one ash-bin for each family in tenement houses. 
Amendment in Sanitary Acts necessary as regards 
Dublin. Favours daily removal of house refuse. 

2K2 
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Evidence of Dr. Niniax Falkiner, Medical Officer of 
Health. (Pages 111 to 116.) 

Population and density of his district (South City, 
No. 4). Details as to recent outbreaks of measles and 
influenza. Views of parents as to spread of measles 
and scarlatina among children, and objection to obtain 
medical aid. Want of hospital accommodation for 
oases of measles. Steps taken to obtain assistance 
of district nurses during recent measles epidemic. 
Employment of district nurses from Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee Institute, embracing St. Patrick’s Home and 
St. Lawrence’s Home. Dispensary Doctors unable to 
cope with such epidemics as recent one of measles. 
State of tenement houses in his district, and objection 
to closing bad houses until accommodation is provided 
for people elsewhere. Opinion as to most desirable 
course. Improvement in conditions of life in some 
tenement houses. Pve-law for periodic white-washing 
and cleansing of tenement houses aud paving of yards 
and courts. Cleansing of staircases. Closing of clay 
but not boarding schools during epidemics of measles. 
Appointment of district nurses. N umber of tenement 
houses in his district, number of residents, and number 
of rooms. Houses not overcrowded and not in an 
exceptionally bad sanitary condition. Lanes and 
alleys not under control of Corporation. Deaths in 
district in 1899 — rate not high. Death rate for past 
ten years below the average. White-washing, paving 
of yards, and sanitary accommodation. Water supply 
and water-closets in tenement houses four stories high. 
Notification of tuberculosis and disinfection of patients’ 
homes. 


Evidence of J. Farrell, Esq., Alderman. (Pages 
229 to 232.) 

Views as to housing of the poor and the present 
tenement system. Overcrowding, want of cleauliuess 
and general insanitary condition of tenement bouses. 
Caretakers of tenement houses. Neglect of Public 
Health Committee. Difficulty of dealing with owners 
of tenement property. Additional powers required by 
Corporation in regard to borrowing, acquisition of 
sites, cleaning of rooms by tenants, registration and 
inspection of tenement houses. Similar powers to 
those in Glasgow Improvement Act should be granted 
Corporation. Water supply and lighting. Erection 
of houses outside city. Duties of Executive Sanitary 
Officer. Public lavatories for females. Intemperance. 


Evidence of Dr. Fitzgibbon, Ex-President, Royal 
College of Surgeons. (Pages 77 to 83.) 

Duties as Chief Medical Officer of the General Post 
Office. Experience in regard to insanitary dwellings. 
'Sick record of the officials, and contrast with Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Leeds. Number of cases of measles, 
small-pox, scarlatina, typhus, typhoid, diphtheria, and 
influenza in recent years, and death rate. Street 
scavenging. Enteric type of influenza a primary 
bacillary disease, and caused by defective method of 
scavenging. Unsuitable building sites. Stables should 
not be converted into dwellings without certificate. 
Notification should be made compulsory. Tenants 
unwilling to complain of sanitary defects, fearing 
eviction by landlord. Suggests adoption of system 
practised in Pembroke township. Sanitary inspectors, 
their numbers ancl qualifications. Aid of charitable 
ladies should be enlisted. Bad colour ancl smell of 
Vartry water and necessity for examination of filter- 
ing beds. Canal water better drinking water. 
Typhoid fever cases equally distributed among all 
grades in the Post Office. Spread of influenza largely 
influenced by class of houses patients reside in and 
their manner of living. Sickness in Dublin Post 
Office staff of recent years due to influenza. Disposal 
of house refuse. 


Evidence of Dr. Edgar Flixst, f.r.c.s., Medical 

Inspector of the Local Government Board. 

(Pages 123 to 137.) 

Difference between death rate from all causes and 
from zymotic diseases alone, in north, as compared 
with south, side of city for past five years — deaths in 
public institutions excluded. Statistics given. Popu- 
lation of north side, 116,000 ; of south, 129,000. 
Indoor and outdoor relief returns for North and South 
Unions for period 18S9-1S99, giving general average 
cost, average daily number relieved, and number of 
deaths annually. Circumstances which may cause 
variation in numbers relieved. Population in Unions. 
No special increase in destitution in any one year of 
period named. Explanation as to “ outdoor ’’ relief. 
Recent high death rate to be attributed to measles 
and influenza, and minor causes detailed. Views as 
to slaughter-houses in city, and grounds for opinion 
that they should be abolished. Disposal of refuse and 
public cleausing. Scavenging of lanes and alleys. 
Removal of contents of dust-bins in principal thorough- 
fares. Dangers which may arise to public health 
from accumulation of vegetable and refuse matter. 
Necessity for removing refuse and filth daily from 
tenement dwellings. System of removal of refuse by 
the barge Eblana at Tara street, and deposit of manure 
at Marrowbone-lane. Refuse destructors. House- 
pails. Effect of mud accumulations on the public 
health. Classification of duties and supervision of 
sanitary sub-officers. Improvement in class of sani- 
tary sub-officers recently appointed. Sufficiency of 
staff, and appointment of lady sanitary sub-officers. 
Number and cost of sanitary staff'. Other officers 
employed under Corporation. Condition of dairy 
yards and cow sheds. Inspection of dairies. Drainage 
of dairy yards. Personal cleanliness of attendants. 
Registration of dairies. Milk as a medium for spread-' 
ing disease. Manure heaps likely to cause outbreak 
of diphtheria. Inspection of dairies outside city by 
Corporation. Hospital accommodation for infectious, 
diseases (table given) insufficient — convalescent home 
required. Danger attending removal of patients from 
outlying districts to city. Advantage of convalescent 
homes. Objection to treatment of infectious diseases 
in general hospitals. View's as to notification. Con- 
stitution of Public Health Committee. Tenement 
houses — overcrowding, sanitary accommodation, &c. 
Influence of state of subsoil on public health. 
Storage and distribution of outdoor relief. Abnor- 
mally high death rate in 1899, due in a measure to 
enteric fever and diarrhoea. Employment of sanitary 
sub-officers on collateral duties. Rebate of taxes. 
Stricter supervision of sanitary staff required. 
Hospital accommodation in Dublin proportionally 
greater than in large towns in England. Views as to 
appointment of one medical officer to discharge the 
duties of all medical officers ox health in Dublin. 
Manner in which medical officers of health should 
draw attention to sanitary defects. Sterilization of 
milk. Surprise visits by sanitary sub-officers. 


Evidence of Mi’s. Hartley. (Pages 85 to 87.) 

Causes of high death rate — want of nutritious food, 
overcrowding, absence of sanitary conveniences, dirty 
habits of people, want of proper clothing and bedding, 
free use of tea, structural defects in dwellings of 
poor. Irish people teachable, residents in the dwell- 
ings of the poor not to blame for their present 
condition. Poverty. Want of sympathy between the 
different classes and general degeneracy of people. 
Large number of patients sent to asylum fi - om the 
slums. Higher standard necessary for Local Govern- 
ment inspectors. No improvement in condition of the 
people during past 100 years. 
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Evidence of Mr. Spencer Hartv, c.e., Borough 

Surveyor and City Engineer. (Pages 69 to 73.) 

Sanitary improvements carried out by the Cor- 
poration since 1 862. Testing of drains and ventilation 
of drains and sewers. Markets. Condition of the 
tenement houses. Houses originally intended for one 
family should not be used as tenement house without 
licence from Sanitary Authority. Description of new 
Main Drainage Scheme and probable effect on health 
of city. Areas which will still drain direct into River 
Liffey. Underground streams — the Poddle and Swan. 
Expenditure on sewerage. Ventilation and flushing of 
sewers. Refuse destructors. Water supply — quality, 
filtration beds, sufficiency of supply, cost of works 
and catchment area. Cleaning of foreshore of Liffey. 
Cesspools met with when clearing sites. Baths and 
wash-houses. 


Evidence of T. Kelly, Esq., T.c. (Pages 192 to 195.) 

Tenement houses: their congestion, repair, closet 
accommodation, and powers of Corporation to insist 
on repairs. Overcrowding and ventilation of common, 
lodging-houses. Consumption. Enteric fever. 
Poverty. Food stuffs. Intemperance. Extension 
of boundaries. Sites for workmen’s dwellings. 
Sanitary staff. Remuneration of sanitary inspectors. 
Lady inspectors.' Closing lanes and alleys. Baths 
and wash-houses. Instruction of children in hygiene. 
Open spaces. Music in city parks. Convalescent 
homes. Libraries. Earth closets. Objection of 
people to go to hospital for treatment. 


Evidence of Dr. J. E. Kenny-, Coroner for City of 
Dublin. (Pages 178 to 184.) 


Evidence of Dr. E. W. Hope, Medical Officer of 
Health for City and Port of Liverpool. (Pages 
138 to 150.) 

Population of Liverpool 686,000. Sanitary staff — 
how officers are selected, and remuneration. Dairy 
yards — licences, cubic space required, regulations 
on cowkeepers, inspection of animals, structural 
an - angement3 in cow sheds, registration, examination 
of milk, town milk as compared with country milk, bac- 
teriologist employed by City Council, protection from 
contamination and sterilization of milk, proposal of 
Corporation of Liverpool to establish a milk sterilizing 
station. Slaughter-houses and abattoir's. Meat in- 
spectors. Common lodging houses and houses let in 
lodgings— inspection, numbers, registration, cubic 
space. Labourers dwellings— houses provided for 
pooi-er classes at Is. a week, particular's as to houses 
built by Corporation. Disposal of house refuse- 
particulars as to arrangements. Tenement houses, 
dairies and cowsheds in Dublin, contrasted with 
similar dwellings in Liverpool, and opinion as to 
improvements necessary in Dublin. Infantile mor- 
tality amongst English and Irish population in Liver- 
pool compared. Sanitary accommodation in Dublin 
tenement houses. Notification of infectious diseases. 
Closing of schools during epidemics. Reducbionof death 

rate in Liverpool due to sanitary improvements. Com- 
parison between insanitary property in Dublin and 
Live-pool. Suggests bow insanitary property m 
Dublin might be dealt with. Improvement in the 
sanitary condition of tenement houses in Dublin 
of much advantage to public health of city.. Facts 
to be considered in comparing the vital statistics m 
Dublin with those of large towns in England. Ex- 
tension of boundaries of Dublin essential. Insanitary 
areas and clearances in Liverpool, and arrangements as 
to disinfection in that city. High death rate in Dublin 
due to phthisis or tubercular disease— rate compared 
with Liverpool. Staff of nuisance inspectors. Im- 
mense preponderance of poorer classes .living ; m centre 
of Dublin ; case unique and must contribute to nigh 
death rate. Notification of infectious diseases and 
hospital accommodation in Liverpool. Relation 
between density and death rate in particular areas. 
Opinion as to sufficiency in number of Dublin sani- 
tary staff Views formed on visiting slums as to the 
general condition of tenement dwellings m Dublin, 
and course which would be taken to improve 
similar dwellings in Liverpool. One-room tenements 
provided at Is. a week. Infantile mortality, death 
rate from phthisis and zymotic disease. Removal oi 
house rubbish in Liverpool. Views as to dispensary 
medical officers undertaking the duties of medical 
officer of health. Causes of general high death rate 
in Dublin. Number of sanitary prosecutions in 
Liverpool. Recommends Committee to visit Liver- 
pool. 


Views generally as to heal oh and cause of high death 
rate of city. Improvements effected and required in 
tenement houses. Enteric fever more prevalent since 
the introduction of water-closets in Dublin. Open 
spaces for recreation of children. Closing schools 
during epidemics. People residing in infected houses 
attending places of worship. Objection to erection 
of new houses on sites cleared. Such buildings should 
be erected on sites outside city approved by Sanitary 
Authority. Privies. Statistics showing increase in 
inquests chiefly among the very poor. Labour popu- 
lation increased since last Census. Varfcry water 
supply. Relation between River Liffey and disease. 
Errors in registration as to cause of death. Disinfec- 
tion of premises where cases of tuberculosis occur. 
Intemperance. Overcrowding in workhouses of 
Dublin Unions. Abnormally high infantile death 
rate in workhouses. Ventilation of houses tem- 
porarily unoccupied. Water supply and sanitary 
accommodation in tenement houses. Earth closets. 
Sanitary accommodation and cubic, space in schools. 
Bogus workmen’s clubs. Sanitary condition of Morgue. 
Deaths from heart disease. 


Evidence of Dr. F. W. Kidd, m.d., Master of Coombe 
Hospital. (Pages 225 to 226.) 

Experience as to condition of poorer classes in the 
Coombe district, and improvement since 1885. 
Nuisance arising from knacker’s yard. Adulteration 
of food and inefficient system of inspection. Numberof 
prosecutions and fines. Publication of notice of fines. 
Bad food supplies to workhouses. Removal of manure 
from dairy-yards. Appointment of food inspectors 
by body other than the Corporation. 


Evidence of Dr. Luusden, Chief Medical Officer of 
Guinness’s Brewery. (Pages 189 to 192.) 

Statistics as to numbers and health of those em- 
ployed in Brewery. Opinion as to high death rate in. 
1899 Tuberculosis. Isolation of “incurable con- 
sumptives.” Notification of phthisis. Disinfection. 
Tenement houses. Erection of artisans dwellings 
outside city. Tramway service. Site and style of 
dwellings. Scavenging of back streets. Removal of 
contents of dust-bins. Milk supply. Notification of 
pulmonary consumption. Flies a medium for convey- 
ing disease. Intemperance. 

Evidence of Mr. 3?. M'Bmde, Representative d 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors. (Pages 2-S to 22o.) 

Dancer to liealth arising from permitting tailoring 
to be done in the homes of the workers. Number 
of “ outworkers." Establishment of municipal work- 
shops for such people. Sweating system. Inspection 
of premises where tailoring is carried on. 
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Evidence of Mr. Charles -J. M'Carthy, m.r.i.a., 
City Architect. (Pages 73 to 76.) 

Artisans’ dwellings. Areas cleared since 1893 and 
"buildings erected. Cost of, and accommodation in, 
these dwellings. Baths and wash-houses in Tara- 
street. Defects in existing buildings. Bye-laws. 
Objection to dwellings of three and four stories. Diffi- 
culty of letting rooms at low rent in consequence of 
prices paid for sites. Opinion as to existing tenement 
houses from an architectural point of view. Cost 
of Benburb-street and other schemes, and rents 
charged. 


Evidence of the Rev. J. M. M'Swiney, o.c. 

(Pages 202 to 203.) 

Treatment of infectious diseases in hospital within 
the city. Sanitary accommodation in houses of the 
poor. Ventilation. Concreting of yards. Intemper- 
ance. Suggestion that nurses who attend the poor in 
their own homes should be remunerated by Corpora- 
tion. Establishment of day nurseries. Agrees with 
Rev. Canon Conlan’s views (page 2Ul) as to tenement 
houses. Night Refuge in Cork-street. 


Evidence of Sir Francis MacCabe. (Pages 1 0 to 1 4. ) 

Nature of evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission in 1879. Causes then alleged for high death 
rate. Recommendations made by Royal Commission, 
and how far these recommendations have been acted 
on. Difficulty experienced by Corporation in trying 
to carry out the works suggested. Condition of Liffey 
injuriously affects death rate. Large proportion of 
population living in tenement dwellings. Al l 
witnesses heard in 1 879 agreed that tenement dwellings 
were the main cause of high death rate. To what 
extent excessive density of population affects death 
rate. Large proportion of residents in tenement 
houses living on borderland between “ habitual priva- 
tion and absolute destitution.” Removal of 10,000 
families of the better class artisans and labourers to 
the suburbs. Steps taken by municipality of Bombay 
in similar circumstances. Advantages of placing 
Dublin and its suburbs under one sanitary authority. 
Objection to sites of fever hospitals. Possible relations 
between certain causes of death and certain conditions 
existing in Dublin. Accommodation provided by 
Artisans’ Dwellings Company and by the Corporation 
totally inadequate for the number of artisans in the 
city. Overcrowding in workhouses. Smallpox hospital 
necessary on site outside city boundaries. Notification 
of infectious diseases. 


Evidence of Dr. Catherine Maguire. (Pages 185 
to 188.) 

Particulars as to proceedings of Alexandra Guild 
Tenements Company, formed eighteen months ago 
to improve general condition of tenement houses. 
Found drainage and closet accommodation very bad 
in houses purchased. Difficulty of getting tenants 
to keep sanitary accommodation in order. Points 
out how landlord is at mercy of tenant. Admits 
tenants are teachable. Considers children should be 
taught hygiene in school. Classifies tenement houses 
in three groups : — 

(i.) Houses fairly good. 

(ii.) Houses capable of being made good. 

(iii) Houses unsuitable and incapable of being 
made suitable. 

Houses of latter class should be closed. Sanitary 
inspection not efficient in many cases. Bye-laws as 
to tenement houses not thoroughly enforced, especially 
as to people living in underground cellars. Cellar 
dwellings should be closed. Alterations necessary in 


bye-laws in order to prevent overcrowdiug. Agrees 
with suggestion as to joint responsibility of tenants. 
Provision in bye-law as to air space for children 
requires alteration. House refuse. Recommends 
separate ash-bins for each family. "Water-closets, if 
provided in tenement houses, should be erected in 
yard. Considers that closet accommodation as a rale 
is sufficient, but requires to be kept in better order. 
Represents that Corporation officer’s do not interfere 
to the same extent with other tenement houses as 
they do in the case of houses the property of the 
Alexandra Guild Tenement Company. 


Evidence of, Mr. W. R. Maguire, j.p. (Pages 66 
to 69.) 

Proceedings of the Public Health Committee while 
he acted as Chairman. Survey of public sewers in 
city. Recommendations made by Public Health 
Committee in 1892 and 1893, and result. Testing 
and present condition of house drains generally in the 
city. Responsibility as to construction or repairs of 
house drains. Cementing of drain pipes. Water 
and smoke tests. Sewer ventilator's. 


Evidence of Mr. Daniel Magrane, Superintendent 
of the Cleansing Department of the Corporation. 
(Pages 116 to 120.) 

Particulars as to scavenging staff. Three-eighths 
of house refuse still deposited in ash-pits. Objections 
to the system of ash-pits. Particulars as to sweeping 
and watering of streets. Removal of refuse in dust- 
bins. Difficulty experienced in some tenement dwell- 
ings. Cleansing of tenement yards. Work done by 
refuse destructor and barge Eblcma. Saleable refuse. 
Roughly, 5,000 tenement yards cleansed out of total 
of 7,000 by the Corporation. Site for loading the 
barge Eblana at Tara-street. Insufficiency of staff of 
Cleansing Department. Dust-bins used for deposit of 
objectionable liquid matter. Amount of refuse col- 
lected in 1898 and 1899. Accumulation of refuse at 
city depots. Disposal of refuse by refuse destructor 
as compared with removal by barge to sea. Removal 
of refuse from tenement yards and from lanes and 
courts not in charge of the Corporation. Additional 
cost. 


Evidence of Rev. Gilbert Mahaffy, m.a. (Pages 
91 to 98.) 

Experience during twenty years in four of the 
largest parishes in the city. Condition of the poor 
greatly benefited by Artisans’ Dwellings Company, 
the Corporation, and private enterprise during that 
time. Low state of vitality of the poor. Medical 
treatment efficient and easily accessible. Increase in 
cases of consumption and chest diseases. Sub-soil, 
water and sewage pollution. Houses unfit for habi- 
tation. Contrast between children resident in old 
tenement houses and those living in houses built by 
Artisans’ Dwellings Company. Benburb-street houses 
unsuitable — misuse of conveniences by occupants, &c. 
Classes of tenants. Large blocks of buildings, four 
or five stories high, not adapted to Dublin people. 
Guinness buildings — cost and rents. Sites for cot- 
tages — space, density. Influx of broken-down popu- 
lation to city. Servant class. Law of settlement. 
Want of employment. Working in breweries un- 
healthy. Intemperance. Child mortality amongst 
general service class. Closing of schools during 
epidemics. General views as to drainage of sub-soil, 
clearance of unhealthy areas, basement dwellings, 
licensing of tenement houses, erection of small cottages 
on fresh soil, law of settlement, intemperance, and 
spread of infection by children. 
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Evidence of R. E. Matheson, Esq., b . l ., 
Registrar-General. (Pages 4 to 10.) 

Area of city. Valuation, population and number 
of inhabited houses in 1891. Average number of 
persons in each house. Number and per-centage of 
families occupying each house ; classification of ac- 
commodation. Density of population in city and in 
each of the Registrars’ Districts. Density compared 
with London. • Districts where great clearances 
effected. Social condition of inhabitants by two 
groups of classes. Present birth rate and average 
for preceding ten years. Excess of general death rate 
in 1 899 over average for' preceding ten years ; causes. 
Similar statistics as to zymotic death rate ; causes of 
excess in 1899. Deaths from phthisis, diseases of 
the respiratory organs, and from violence from 1881 
to 1899. Mortality by social classes in Dublin Regis- 
tration Area. Deaths by ages for Registration Area, 
compared with English cities. Principal causes of 
deaths in Dublin. Deaths from diseases of the brain 
and nervous system. Very bad tenement houses 
accountable in a measure for high death rate. 
Character of tenement houses. Death rate largely 
affected by poverty, want of proper food and clothing, 
and intemperance. Convictions for drunkenness in 
1898. Neglect of sanitary precautions by occupiers 
of tenement dwellings. Objection to dairy yards in 
city. Scavenging, clearing of ash-bins. Houses in 
ruins. Private lanes and streets. Unhealthy geological 
formation of site of city. Underground streams. 
Remedies for existing sanitary defects. Death rate 
from phthisis. Classes of house accommodation. 
Relative proportion of upper and lower classes by 
sub-districts. Causes of deaths in groups of five years, 
from one to sixty years for sub-districts. Domestic 
servants gravitating towards city— effect on death 
rate. 


Evidence of Dr. C. P. Moore. (Pages 98 to 101.) 

Dwellings and conditions of life in the artisan and 
labouring classes formed from experience as Certifying 
Surgeon of Factories, Medical Officer of Health, and 
Physician to Cork-street Fever Hospital. Cottage 
system for housing labourers. Accumulation of offen- 
sive rubbish. Dairy yards and slaughter-houses. 
Bad meat, vegetables and milk used by working 
classes. Support accorded Dublin hospitals, street 
traffic, accidents, state of streets. Exposure of badly 
clad children. Use of salt to clear snow off streets. 
Sub-soil water. Sale of drink to children. 


Evidence of the Rev. William Murphy, Adm. 

(Pages 201 to 202.) 

Condition of dwellings of the poor in St. Andrew’s 
parish. Instruction of children in hygiene. Sanitary 
accommodation. Artisans’ dwellings. Closing of 
schools during epidemics. Intemperance. 


Evidence of Dr. F. T. P. Newell, Medical Officer of 
Health. (Pages 14 to 15, and page 45.) 

Measles, diarrhcea, and want of hospital accommoda- 
tion the chief causes of recent high death rate. 
Convalescent homes would not sufficiently relieve 
pressure on hospitals. District most insanitary ; 
tenement houses overcrowded, dilapidated, and dirty. 
Paving of yards and removal of refuse of tenement 
houses. Areas cleared in his district. 


Evidence of Mr. Joseph Nolan, Geological Survey 
of Ireland. (Pages 101 to 103.) 

Geographical formation on which city stands. 
Boulder clay indicated in a general way, and to what 
extent it is found in Dublin soil. Nature of alluvial 
deposit. Sub-soil water. 


Evidence of Dr. Joseph O’Carroll, Physician to 

House of Industry Hospitals. (Pages 83 to 85.) 

Tuberculosis and zymotic diseases she chief causes 
of high death rate. Tuberculosis the greatest of all 
“ zymotic ” diseases. Death rate from this cause 
compared with England and Scotland. Means by 
which tuberculosis is spread. Recommends very 
effective sanitary supervision, and gradual abolition, 
of tenement system. Notification of tuberculosis and 
disinfection of patient’s residence. Suggests establish- 
ment of two consumptiou hospitals. Convalescent 
homes for infectious cases very necessary. Large 
number of deaths anaually from phthisis. Treatment 
of persons suffering from tubercular disease in 
general hospitals objectionable. Small-pox “ emer- 
gency ” building desirable. Views as to typbus. 
Opinion as to most fatal epidemics in Dublin. In- 
fected milk the cause of many cases of typhoid fever 
and tuberculosis. Stringent inspection of milk sup- 
plies, dairy hands and dairy yards would materially 
diminish death rate. Sterilization of milk. 


Evidence of Mr. John G. O’Sullivan, c.e., Chief 

Assistant to the Medical Superintendent Oiiicer 

of Healch. (Pages 120 to 122.) 

Nature of his duties, viz. : — examination of house 
drains — advise as to necessary steps to remedy 
defects — supervise works necessary in regard to 
cross drains, and attend courts in prosecutions. 
Inspection of house drains on complaint. Test applied 
in case of house drains. Course taken when recon- 
struction required. Ventilation of house drains. 
Number of drains recently reconstructed and repaired. 
Number of Magistrates' Orders obtained in recent 
years. Cross drains constructed by Corporation at 
expense of owners. Testing and ventilation of such 
drains. Particulars as to construction of cross drains. 
Issue of licences. Cost of cross drains since 1891. 
Rebate of taxation. Condition of house drains and 
cross drains in Dublin at present. Examination of 
drainage, ash-pits, cesspools frequent in tenement 
houses and cottages, but private bouses not inspected 
except on complaint. Annual inspection of all house 
drains. 


Evidence of the Right Honorable Sir T. D. Pile, 

Lord Mayor of Dublin. (Pages 205 to 210.) 

Tenement houses. Water supply and general 
sanitarv accommodation. Existing law as regards 
owners. Licensing Registration. Liability of 
tenants. Appointment of caretaker. Proceedings 
in law courts, and appointment of special day each 
week or special magistrate to bear sanitary cases. 
Additional powers required by Corporation to enable 
them to deal effectively with tenement houses. 
Acquisition of condemned or derelict premises, and 
course pursued iu England. Cost and sites of cottage 
dwellings outside city. Borrowing powers should be 
extended in regard to reproductive works. Power to 
tax for municipal purposes all persons receiving rent 
out of premises. Additional sanitary inspectors. 
Recoupment in respect of salaries. Re-arrangement 
of sanitary staff. Power to close slaughter-houses, 
and difficulty iu dealing with them in present state 
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of law. Licensing of dairy yards. Supervision of 
food supplies, especially milk brought into city. 
Sterilization of milk. Inspection of premises where 
ice cream is manufactured. Appointment of bacteri- 
ologist. Compulsory notification of infectious diseases. 
Closing of schools during epidemics. Ventilation, 
overcrowding and insufficient sanitary accommodation 
in schools. Isolation hospital and control of existing 
hospitals. N otification of tuberculosis, and difficulties 
connected therewith. Convalescent homes. Infectious 
disease hospitals in city. Small-pox hospital. Lanes 
and alleys. Corporation control of medical officers 
of health, and appointment of two medical officers to 
discharge their duties. Remuneration of medical 
officers of health. Cost of burial of paupers. Law 
of settlement Expenses of paupers and lunatics. 
Large number of Irish hospitals in Dublin. Infant 
life insurance. 


Evidence of Mr. Richard Grant Pilkington, 

Solicitor and Land Agent. (Pages 213 to 216.) 

Increased taxation in consequence of cost of clear- 
ance of slums. Artisans’ dwellings erected of no use 
to poorer classes. Erection of buildings in Dublin 
too expensive under existing bye-laws. Change in 
incidence of taxation. Rebate on certain property. 
Desirability of encouraging the building of cheap 
dwellings. Purchase of and profit on tenement 
property. Overcrowding. Removal of poor from 
slums. Possible sites within city for bouses. Dwell- 
ings per acre. Expense on owners in Dublin higher 
than elsewhere. Restrictions of Corporation excessive. 
Building bye-laws. Erection of lighter class of houses. 
Difficulties experienced by owners of tenement pro- 
perty and reason why value of this class of property 
declined. High, death rate due in part to poverty — 
the poverty being caused by sickness, indolence, drink, 
strikes, &o. Stonecutting. 


Evidence of Dr. O’Connell Redmond, Ex-Medica 
Officer of 'Victuallers’ Association. (Page 232.) 
Condition of 6laugbter-konses. Health of those 
employed. 


Evidence of Mr. George Ross, m.inst.c.e., Honorary 
Secretary to the National Registration of 
Plumbers’ Society. (Pages 170 to 174.) 

Views of the National Registration of Plumbers’ 
Society as to (i.) manner in which sanitary and 
plumbing works are carried out ; (ii.) notification by 
householders to Public Health Committee of sanitary 
defects ; (iii.) appointment of registered plumbers and 
number of plumber’s required to carry out suggestion ; 
(iv.) employment of registered plumbers to execute 
plumbing or sanitary works in G overament or 
Municipal buildings ; (v.) approval of Sanitary 

Authority of person as a registered plumber ; (vi.) 
sanitary accommodation in, and removal of refuse from, 
tenement houses. Entry into private houses to detect 
sanitary defects. Laying and jointing of drains should 
be done by qualified men. Number of registered 
plumbers in Dublin. Imperfect plumbing work the 
cause of much sickness in Dublin. Change in system 
of plumbing work during last ten or fifteen years. 


Evidence of the Very Rev. Canon Ryan, p.p. 

(Pages 199 to 200.) 

Medical staff and attendance. Remuneration of 
Medical Officer. Suggests re-arrangement. Nursing 
of poor. Training children nursing and cookery. 
Objects to curriculum of National Education Board 
for children. Suggests amendments. School hours. 
Open spaces. Intemperance. Eating-houses, Attend- 
ance of people residing in infected premises at places 
of worship. 


Evidence of Mr. David Prentice, m.r.c.v.s., Veter- 
inary Department, Privy Council Office. (Pages 
164 to 167). 

Veterinary Department now only interfere on the 
occurrence of outbreaks of contagious diseases in 
cattle. Improvement in dairy yards since 1892. 
Flooring and cleansing of sheds. Paving and drainage 
of yards. Removal of manure from yards. Air 
space and light required for cows. Tuberculosis — 
its extent in cows in Dublin — danger to public health 
if udders affected — risk of spi’eadmg the disease by 
want of proper air space for cows. Cleansing 
of persons of milkers and udders of cows. Standard 
of cleanliness in rural districts compared with Dublin. 
Circumstances under which dairy yards should be 
permitted in city. Pigs — number in city and con- 
dition of pigsties. Fouling of footpaths in Dublin by 
dogs. 


Evidence of Dr. Quinlan, Examiner in Hygiene to 

Royal College of Physicians. (Pages 46 to 49.) 

Experience of tenement houses. Favours system of 
cottages to he occupied by one family only. View as 
to causes of recent high death rate, and as to causes 
of general high death rate. Objects to JBblana barge, 
and favours erection of destructors. Intra mural inter- 
ments. Corporation inspectors active and inde- 
fatigable. Improvement of the existing tenement 
houses. Alleys and lanes not in charge of Corporation. 


Mr. Conway Scott, c.e. (Executive Sanitary Officer, 
Belfast). (Pages 153 to 158.) 


Area of old city, 6,800 acres. Area of new city 
16,500 acres. 

Present population of Belfast city, 359,000. 
Average density, 21-8 persons to an acre. 

Housing of Working Classes. — Proposed to put 
fifty to seventy houses on an acre — the density 
resulting would average from 250 to 350 persons to 
the acre. Rent of a four-roomed house with yard 
and closet would be from 3s. to 5s. a week. Size of 
rooms from 960 cubic feet down. Size of house from 
3,600 to 4,000 cubic feet. New houses built each 
year since 1892 : — 


2,112 in 
2,533 in 
3,444 in 
3,011 in 
3,727 in 
3,903 in 
5,309 in 
3,219 in 


1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


Tenement Houses of Dublin. 
Belfast — no demand for such. 


-No similar houses in 
Policy of Belfast 


Corporation would be to close such houses. 

Cow sheds and Dairies. — In new city of Belfast 355 
cow sheds, 2,950 cows. In old city 275 cow sheds. 
Cubic space required 400 cubic feet ; but it is proposed 
to raise standard in Belfast to 800 cubic feet, which 
would “ sweep away half of these.” Favours a greater 
space for cows kept in all the year — 190 cows are so 
kept in Belfast — considers however they should be 
removed altogether. Does not consider that milk from 
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cows in city is more healthy than milk obtained from 
outside the city. If strict supervision exercised over 
country milk its quality would be undoubtedly the 
better. 

Sanitary difficulties in Belfast. — Sanitary improve- 
ments much retarded by defects in law as to exact inter- 
pretation to be placed on words “ sewer ” and “ drain.” 
Refers to recent decision of magistrates. Also recent 
decision in Scotland in case of buttermilk prosecution. 
Considers legislation necessary. Gradual abolition 
of privies and middens, and new water supply from 
Mourne Mountains,^ 

Recommendations as to improvement of Health of 
Dublin. — Death rate cannot be reduced without 
moving a large proportion of occupiers of tenement 
houses to the suburbs. Some unhealthy, and could 
not be put in proper sanitary condition because of 
their dilapidation. Arrangement made in Belfast to 
provide accommodation for people turned out of 
dilapidated houses without expense to ratepayers. 

Slaughter-houses in Belfast. — Forty-six such houses 
when boundaries were extended. Only five at present. 
How reduced. No licences granted, and no compen- 
sation. Slaughter-hoqse manure should be removed 
daily. Recommends abolition of all private slaughter- 
houses in cities. 

Extension of Boundaries. — How it bears on the 
public health. System in Belfast, under which old 
houses in the city are gradually being cleared away, 
and the population moved towards the outskirts. 
Tenement houses in Dublin unsuitable for purpose, 
chiefly owing to fact that water supply and closet 
accommodation is not provided on each landing. Rents 
charged for single rooms exorbitant, cubic space 
generally sufficient. Corporation should be empowered 
to lend money to owners to improve these houses. 
Such powers were obtained in Belfast, under Local 
Act of 1899. Houses in the slums cleaner than he 
expected to find them, except as regards water closets, 
water supply, and yards. Considers Irishmen would 
not be willing to carry out the law as in case of 
Englishmen. Dwelling should not be turned into a 
tenement house unless structurally fit for the purpose. 

Removal of House Refuse in Belfast. — Ash-pit 
system still generally in use. Ash-pits cleaned out 
quarterly. Some houses have refuse removed daily. 
Refuse destructor being erected, but refuse now 
deposited on slob land. 

Death rate in Belfast. — (Figures prepared by Dr. 
Woodstock. Error made by late Registrar-General in 
compiling his returns.) 

26 -7 in the year 1890. 

25-5 in the year 1891. 

22-8 in the year 1898. 

22-6 in the year 1899. 

A steady reduction in the death rate of Belfast for past 
ten years. Strong objection of Belfast Corporation to 
allowing ground where refuse has been deposited, to 
be used for building pur-poses. 

Tenement Houses. — Those situate in Dublin, in the 
poorer districts, might continue to be used as such, 
provided one person was made responsible for the 
building, and that proper sanitary accommodation was 
provided on each landing. Where, however, more 
than one family resided on any landing, separate water- 
closets should be provided for each family. Difficult 
in Dublin to have the tenement houses kept in proper 
sanitary condition. Considers the person who acts as 
agent and collects the rents should be held responsible 
for sanitary defects. Owner might be offered the 
option of having the house closed or reconstructed. 


If closed, accommodation should be provided for occu- 
pants on the outskirts of the city. Reason why there 
are no houses in Belfast similar to tenement houses 
in Dublin is that Belfast is comparatively new. 
Situation of both cities similar — the sites of both being 
on river banks. 


Typhoid Fever in Belfast. — Steadily decreasing, and 
when new water supply is obtained a more marked 
decrease expected. Outbreak in 1898 due to pollution 
of water supply. 

Deaths from diarrhoea in Belfast : — 

247 in the year 1890. 

276 in the year 1891. 

286 in the year 1892. 

599 in the year 1893. 

197 in the year 1894. 

325 in the year 1895. 

206 in the year 1896. 

355 in the year 1897. 

356 in the year 1898. 

285 in the year 1899. 

Rate — “ Much the same as Dublin.” 

Recommends that large proportion of population in 
congested areas of the city should be transferred to 
“ suburbs.” By “ suburbs ■’ means any vacant spaces, 
say, within three miles of centre of city. Tram service 
would get over the objection to removing men far 
from their place of work. 


Evidence of Professor William Robert Smith, 
President of the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
and Medical Officer of Health for Woolwich. 
(Pages 150 to 152.) 

Agrees with views of Dr. Hope, pages 138 to 150, 
as to tenement houses, slaughter-houses and dairy yards 
in Dublin. Vital statistics of London and Dublin com- 
pared. Sanitary administration. Work done by Public 
Health Department. Sufficiency of sanitary staff, in 
eluding lady inspectors, in Dublin. Qualifications and 
remuneration of sanitary inspectors. Objection to 
views as to dairies and slaughter-houses in city. 
Disposal of refuse. Notification of infectious diseases. 
Closing of schools during epidemics. Difficulty of 
dealing with tenement houses in Dublin — course 
suggested. Housing of working classes. Population 
density, and death rate of Woolwich. Registration 
of tenement houses. Extension of Dublin boundaries. 
High death rate in Dublin from enteric fever. 


Evidence of Dr. Albert O. Speedy, Medical 
Officer of Health. (Pages 57 to 59.) 

Epidemic of measles and want of hospital accommo- 
dation the causes of recent high death rate. Accommo- 
dation in Hardwicke Fever Hospital not equal to the 
demand. Closing of day schools during epidemics of 
measles or scarlatina. Hospital accommodation and 
convalescent homes should be provided for infectious 
diseases. Dairy yards. Diseases likely to be con- 
tracted from use of contaminated milk. Insufficient 
sanitary accommodation in tenement dwe llin gs. Ad- 
ditional baths and wash-houses required. Improve- 
ment in sanitary condition of district during past 
thirty years. Remuneration and duties of medical 
officers of health. Boundaries and population of his 
district (North City No. 3). Report as to sanitary 
defects not acted on. Establishment of refuges for 
persons in whose family cases of infectious disease 
occur. 

2 L 
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Evidence of Mr. Charles Sutter, c.e. (Pages 167 
to 169.) 

Sanitary defects discovered in some ten or twelve 
factoiies and work-shops examined during past nine or 
ten years as Engineer to Dublin Sanitary Association. 
Certain of the following defects discovered in each 
case : — 

(i.) Leaking and defective bricks and rubble 
masonry J 

(ii.) Drains partially choked ; 

(iii.) Pipe drains defective and leaking ; 

(iv.) Drains not ventilated ; 

(v.) Surface water inlets untrapped and acting 
as ventilators j 

(vi.) Rain pipes acting as drains and sewer venti- 
lators ; 

(viL) Defective traps ; 

(viii.) Soil-pipes not ventilated ; 

(ix.) Water-closets adjoining warerooms not ven- 
tilated ; 

(x.) Pan water-closets insanitary ; 

(xi.) Tank overflows connected with soil drains ; 
(xii.) Leakage of drains and sewer air into build- 
ings. 

Factories inspected, included non-textile, textile, 
and different classes of workshops. Sanitary 
administration of such places under the control of 
Factories Inspector of the Home Office. Factories 
Inspector, not being an expert, his inspection and 
report not sufficient, especially as food-stuffs are 
prepared in some of thesefactories. Suggests periodical 
searching examination by expert of all factories, 
workshops, restaurants, schools, banks, and other 
public buildings. General opinion as to sanitary con- 
dition of all factories and workshops in city. Im- 
provement desirable in existing system of removal of 
house refuse. 


Dr. Langford Symes, f.r.c.p.i., Physician to Children’s 
Hospital. (Pages 108 to 111.) 

Mortality of children in Ireland. Dublin compared 
with other cities in Ireland and England. Statistics. 
Diarrhcea an index to sanitary condition of town. Its 
chief causes. Sterilization of milk and steps necessary 
to secure pure supply. Use of brewers’ grain for 
feeding cows. Death rate from diarrhosa and croup, 
atrophy and convulsions. Children’s hospitals. Noti- 
fication of infectious diseases and hospital accommoda- 
tion. Intemperance. Poverty. Closing of schools 
during epidemics. Notification of tuberculosis. 


Evidence of Mrs. Tolerton, Secretary of the Philan- 
thropic Reform Association. (Pages 88 to 90.) 
Experience of tenement houses. System not good. 
Houses divided into three groups. Houses without 
yards should not be used for dwellings. Steady 
deterioration in houses owing to neglect of landlords 
and misuse by tenants. Want of uniformity in pro- 
ceedings against landlords. Appointment of receiver 
of rents of tenement houses. Sanitary inspection 
faultv and inefficient. Lady inspectors— -appointment 
and duties. Classification of inspectors. Cleansing 
of yards and dust-bins. Unwillingness of poor to 
seek medical aid. Bye-law restricting number of 
persons to occupy a room. Defect in existing bye- 
laws as to overcrowding. Crowding of people in the 
unhealthy atmosphere of Metropolitan Police Courts. 
Wakes. Insurance of children. Suggests that terms 
“ roomkeepers ” and “ landlords ” should be substituted 
for “ occupiers ” and “ owners." 


Evidence of Dr. George B. White. (Pages 107 
to 108.) 

Removal of house refuse. Spread of disease through 
defects in present arrangement. Proximity of manure 
heaps and water-closets to dairies. Sewer ventilators. 
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APPENDIX No. 3.' 

Table showing by Causes of Death the Deaths of Inhabitants in the Dublin North City No. 1 East and 
No. I West Registrar’s Districts (Population, 1891, 61,983) registered during each of the Six Years, 
1894-99, with the Average Annual Number for the Five Years 1894-98. 


[Deaths in Public Institutions are assigned to the Distrlots from which the deceased were admitted.] 


(Put in by the Registrar-General — see note at foot of Table.) 


NAMES OF DISEASES, &C. 


I. Zymotic Diseases : — 
Small-pox, 

Measles, 

Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina), 
Typhus, 

Whooping-cough, . 
Diphtheria, 

Simple and Ill-defined Fever, 
Enteric Fever, 

Diarrlima, Dysentery, 

Other Zymotic Diseases, 

Total, 

II. Parasitic Diseases, 

III. Dietetic Diseases, 

IV. Constitutional Diseases: — | 
Phthisis or Pulmonary Con- 
sumption. 

Other Constitutional Dis- 
eases. 

Total, 

V. Developmental Diseases, 


378 

123 


3 

137 

284 

94 


VI. Local Diseases : — 
t /"The Brain and Nervous 
| System. 

1 Organs of Special Sense, 
eg (Circulatory System, 
Respiratory System, 
Digestive System, 
Lymphatic System, die., 
Urinary System, 
[Generative System, 
Accidents of Childbirth, 
Diseases of Locomotive 
System. 

Diseases of Integumentary 
System. 

Total, 


VII. Violent Deaths, 


VIII. Deaths from Ill-defined I 63 
and Unspecified Causes. : 


Deaths from All Causes, 1 1,519 


1897. 

Average 

Annual 

iaa« Number of 
1898. Dea ths in 

the 5 years 
1891-98. 


Annual Death-rate 
per 10 , 000 . 


1891-98. ! 

1899. 



6-0 


■96 l 



1 

188 

105 

3-03 i 

16-94 


9 

15 0 

8 

2-42 

1-29 


1 

1-2 

2 

■19 



45 

30-0 

36 

4-84 

5-80 


10 

3-4 

12 

•54 

1-93 


2 

1-4 

— 

■22 

— 


30 

25-2 

32 

4-06 

5-16 


80 

62-2 

95 

10-03 

15-32 

53 

67 

65-4 

83 

10-55 

13-39 

308 

245 

228-6 

373 

36-88 

60-17 

3 

4 

2-6 

1 

•41 

•16 

“71 

12 

8-6 


L-38 

1-45 

236 

227 

229-6 

248 

37-04 

40-00 

174 

210 

174-2 

214 

28-10 

34-52 

410 

437 

403-8 

462 

65-14 

74-53 

136 

143 

1330 

j 143 

21-45 

23-07 

188 

192 

182-4 

201 

29-42 

32-42 



2-4 

3 

•38 

•48 


119 

124-2 

106 

20-03 

17-10 


364 

328-2 

426 

52-94 


102 

78 

96-0 

•6 

102 

1 

15-48 

■09 

16-45 

•16 


39 

32-8 

42 

5-29 

6-76 


2 

2-2 

1 

•35 




4-0 

8 

•64 

1-29 

9 5 

4 

5-0 

3 

■80 

•48 

5 6 

7 

5-2 

2 

•83 

•32 

6 805 

815 

783-0 

895 

126-32 

| 144-39 


42 | 43 | 57 ! 49 

64 76 I 61 | 78 


I 1 1 

1,713 1,566 1,786 1 1,783 


45-6 
68 2 


11-00 I 8-56 


269-97 1 321-86 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 

Table showing by Causes of Death the Deaths of Inhabitants in the Dublin North City No. 1 East 
Registrar's District (Population of the District as constituted up to the 1st April, 1898, 18,260; for 
District as now constituted, 27,147) registered during each of the Six Years 1894-99. 

The boundaries of No. 1 North City East and No. 1 North City West Districts were altered as from 1st April. 1898, portion of 
the latter District being transferred to the former. The mortality statistics here given for the years 1891-97 are for the District as 
constituted prior to such alteiation. Those for 1S98 and 1899 are for the Districts as altered. 

[Deaths in Public Institutions are assigned to the Districts from which the deceased were admitted.] 

(Put in by the Registrar-General — see note to Appendix No. 3.) 










Annual Rat 

per 10,000. 






18C6. 






1899. 








1891-97. 

1899. 



I. Zymotio Diseases : — 






I 





Small-pox, . 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

■54 

- 

- 


Measles, 

- 

1 

3 

38 

42 

_ 

5-75 

20-99 

57 


Scarlet Never (Scarlatina), . 

2 

3 

10 

8 

23 

6 

3-14 

1-10 

3 


Typhus, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

•13 

- 

— 


Whooping-cough, . 

9 

4 

7 

5 

25 

18 

3-42 

4-42 

12 


Diphtheria, . 

- 

— 

- 

2 

2 

5 

■27 

2-21 

6 


Simple and Ill-defined Fever, 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1 

■27 

— 

— 


Enteric Fever, 

2 

3 

8 

8 

21 

18 

2-87 

6-26 

17 


Diarrhcea, Dysentery, 

8 

9 

14 

36 

67 

30 

9-17 

14-36 

39 


Other Zymotic Diseases, 

21 

26 

23 

34 

104 

37 

14-23 

18-78 

51 


Total, 

42 

52 

65 

132 

291 

115 

39-84 

68-14 

185 

II. Parasitic Diseases, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

III. Dietetec Diseases, 

6 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

3-28 

1-84 

5 

IY. CoNsiTiTUTioNAL Diseases : — 











Phthsis or Pulmonary Con- 

64 

65 

54 

70 

253 

100 

34-63 

39-04 

106 


sumption. 

Other Constitutional Dis- 

39 

58 

50 

63 

210 

91 

28-75 

30-20 

82 













Total, 

103 

123 

104 

133 

463 

191 

63-38 

69-25 

188 

Y. 

Developmental Diseases, . 

24 

35 

25 

25 

109 

49 

14-92 

16-20 

44 

YI. Local Diseases : — 











The Drain and Nervous 

42 

37 

49 

42 

170 

96 

23-27 

27-25 

74 


System. 











Organs of Special Sense, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

■13 

•36 

1 

1j 

Circulatory System, 

33 

32 

37 

37 

139 

53 

19-03 

12-15 

33 

Respiratory System, 

70 

100 

61 

76 

307 

153 

42 03 

57-83 

157 

.a 

Digestive System, . 

33 

31 

28 

29 

121 

33 

16-56 

15-47 

42 

M 

Lymphatic System, <fcc., 

_ 

_ 

_ 



_ 

_ 

_ 

- 


Urinary System, 
Generative System, . 

2 

13 

7 

6 

28 

14 

3-83 

3-68 

10 


1 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

1 

•54 

_ 

- 


Accidents of Childbirth, 

1 

1 



2 

2 

•27 

2-21 

6 


Diseases of Locomotive 


1 

2 

3 

6 


•81 

•36 

1 


System. 











Diseases of Integumentary 
System. 

Total, 


1 

1 

- 

2 

4 

•27 

- 



182 

216 

185 

197 

780 

360 

106-79 

119-34 

324 

VII. Violent Deaths, 

18 

12 

19 

18 

67 

29 

9-17 

11-05 

30 

VIIT. Deaths from Ill-defined 

6 

21 

19 

9 

55 

36 

7-53 

5-89 

16 


and Unspecified Causes. 









Deaths from All Causes, 

381 

459 

417 

514 

1,771 

786 

242-46 

291-74 

792 
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APPENDIX No. 5. 


Table showing by Causes of Death the Deaths of Inhabitants in the Dublin North City No. 1 West 
Registrar’s District (Population of District as constituted up to the 1st April, 1898, 13,723; for District 
as now constituted, 34,836) registered during each of the Six Years 1894-99. 


rnie boundaries of No. I North City East and No. 1 North City West Disiriots were 
or > 1*1 not being transferred to the rormer. The mortality statistics here given for the 
"'“i’"'™ ™'‘“ ,nr ,S0Q ,O0,, — 'nr tho Distriot as altered. 


altered as from 1st April, 1898, portion of the 
years 1894-97 are for the Distriot as constituted 


[Deaths In Public Institutions are assigned to the Districts from which the deceased were admitted.] 


(Put in by the Registrar-General— see note to Appendix No. 3.) 










Annual Rato per 10,000. 1 







1897. 

1891-97. 











1891-97. 

1899. 




I. 

Zymotic Diseases : — 
Small-pox, . 

13 

13 



26 


1-48 




Measles, 

4 

1 

1 

45 

51 

1 

2-91 

13-77 

48 


Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina), . 

4 

7 

18 

14 

43 

3 

2-45 

1-43 

5 


Typhus, 

1 

— 

1 

2 

4 

1 

■22 

•57 

2 


Whooping-cough, . 

25 

20 

18 

17 

80 

27 

4-57 

6-88 

24 


Diphtheria, 

Simple and Ill-defined Fever, 

- 

_ 

2 

3 

5 

5 

•28 

1-72 

6 


2 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

1 

•17 




Enteric Fever, 

24 

14 

12 

25 

75 

12 

4-28 

4-30 

15 


Diarrhcea, Dysentry, 

30 

45 

38 

51 

164 

50 

9-37 

16-07 

56 


Other Zymotic Diseases, 

46 | 

61 

30 

19 

156 

30 

8-91 

9-18 

32 


Total, 

149 

161 

121 

176 

607 

130 

34-70 

53-96 

188 

II. Parasitic Diseases, 

. 

1 

3 

3 

9 

3 

•51 

•28 

1 

III. Dietetic Diseases, 

5 

7 

' 

6 

25 

. 7 

1-42 

1-14 

4 

IV. Constitutional Diseases : — 











Phthisis or Pulmonary Con- 

182 

169 

.151 

166 

668 

127 

38-19 

40-76 

142 


sumption. 

Other Constitutional Dis- 

93 

131 

116 

111 

451 

119 

23 78 

37-89 

132 













Total, 

275 

300 

267 

277 

1,119 

246 

63-98 

78-65 

274 

V. 

Developmental Diseases, . 

99 

103 

100 

111 

413 

94 

23-61 

3S-41 

99 

VI. Local Diseases : — 











The Brain and Nervous 

127 

136 

141 

146 

550 

96 

31-44 

36-45 

127 


System. 











Organs of Special Sense, 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

•40 

•57 

2 


Circulatory System, 

104 

96 

84 

79 

363 

66 

20-75 

20-95 

73 


Respiratory System, 

214 

2G0 

0.0.7 

269 

970 

211 

55-46 

77-21 

269 


Digestive System, . 

61 

74 

73 

73 

281 

45 

16-06 

17-22 

60 


Lymphatic System, ifcc., 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

•11 

•28 

1 


Urinary System, 
Generative System, . 

15 

29 

26 

27 

97 

25 

5-54 

9-18 

32 


1 

_ 

3 

1 

5 

1 

•28 

•28 

1 


Accidents of Childbirth, 

3 

2 

4 

4 

13 

3 

•74 

•57 

2 


Diseases of Locomotive 

1 

5 

7 

2 

15 

2 

•85 

•57 

2 


System. 











Diseases of Integumentary 
System. 

Total, 

2 

6 

i * 

i 6 

17 

3 

•97 

•57 

2 


532 

609 

j 671 

608 

2,320 

455 

132-65 

163-91 

571 

VII. Violent Deaths, 

19 

30 

1 24 

39 

112 

20 

6-40 

8-32 

29 

VIII. Deaths from Ill-defined 

57 

43 

56 

52 

208 

42 

11-89 

10-62 

37 


and Unspecified Causes 











Deaths from All Causes, 

1,138 

1,254 

j 1,149 

1,272 

4,813 

997 

276-19 

345-33 

1,203 


2 M 2 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 


Table showing by Causes of Death the Deaths of Inhabitants in 
District (Population in 1891, 28,871) registered during each of 
Annual Number for the Five Years 1894-98. 


the Dublin North City No. 2 Registrar’s 
the Six Years 1894-99, with the Average 


[Deaths in Public Institutions are assigned to the Districts from which the deceased were admitted.] 
(Put in by the Registrar-General— see note to Appendix No. 3.) 


Names op Diseases, &c. 


I. Zymotic Diseases : — 
Small-pox, 

Measles, 

Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina), 
Typhus, 

■Whooping-cough, . 
Diphtheria, 

Simple and Ill-defined Feve 
Enteric Fever, 

Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
Other Zymotic Diseases, 

Total, 


II. Parasitic Diseases, 

III. Dietetic Diseases, . [ 

IY. Constitutional Diseases: — | 
Phthisis or Pulmonary Con- 
sumption. 

Other Constitutional Dis- 
eases. 

Total, 

V. Developmental Diseases, 


VI. Local Diseases: — 

The Brain and Nervous 
System. 

•g Organs of Special Sense, 

« Circulatory System, 

& Respiratory System, 
Digestive System, 

5 Lymphatic System, &c., 
Urinary System, . 
Generative System, 
Accidents of Childbirth, 
Diseases of Locomo 
System. 


Total, 

VII. Violent Deaths, 


Annual 
Number of 
Deaths in 


n | 

104 I 


3-0 
12-6 
6-0 j 
0-8 
17-6 
2-0 
0-6 
13-0 
31-4 
17-4 


1- 03 
4-36 

2- 07 
•27 

6-09 

■69 

•20 

4-50 

10-87 

6-02 


36-16 


124 

128 


99 

106 

205 I 252 I 238 I 


in ; 

121 


116-8 

99-0 


3-81 

2-07 

•34 

5- 88 
18-70 

6- 58 


40-45 
84-29 ' 


49-87 

49-18 


74-74 I 99-06 
)-82 


22-99 30-81 


105 

125 

119 j 

125 

98 ] 

114-4 

116 

39-62 

40-17 

69 

152 

44 

15 

2 

5 3 

1 

67 

219 

54 

20 

3 

5 

55 

164 

62 

10 ! 

i 

3 

56 

210 

64 

1 

18 

3 

2 

1 

hi 

203 
46 1 
2 

14 | 
1 

i ! 

0-2 1 
63-6 I 
189-6 
54-0 
0-6 
15-4 
1-0 

1- 4 I 

2- 8 | 

2 

63 

224 

49 

1 

20 

1 

1 

- 

•06 

22-02 

65-67 

18-70 

•20 

5-33 

■34 

•48 

•96 

•69 

21-82 

77-58 

16-97 

•34 

6-92 

•34 

•34-j 

J\ 3 

2 


2 

6 ! 

3-0 

1 2 

| 1-03 

•69 , 

. | 393 

496 

418 ' 

| 481 

i 443 1 

446-0 

| 479 

| 154-48 

165-91 

-1 » 

1 16 

| 25 

1 16 

27 1 

19-4 

I 18 

j 6-71 

1-23 _ 

D j 43 

53 

j 49 

44 

| 30 1 

43-8 

j 33 

| 15-17 

j 11-43*' 

, | 793 

927 

1 

870 

1,017 

902 

j 901-8 

1 1,106 

| 312-35 

| 383-08 
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APPENDIX No. 7. 


s howin*by Causes of Death the Deaths of Inhabitants in the Dublin North City No. 3 Eegisttar's 
District, (Population in 1691, 26,065) registered during each of the She Pears 1894-99, with the Aveiage 
Annual Number for the Five Years 1894-98. 


[Deaths in Public Institutions are assigned to the Districts from which the deceased were admitted.] 


(Put in by tlie Registrar-General— see note to Appendix No. 3.) 


names of Diseases, & c . 


Average 

Annual 

Number of tong 
Deaths in ° 
the 5 years 
l89i-98. 


I. Zxmotic Diseases : — 

Small pox, . 

Measles, 

Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina), 
Typbus, 

Whooping-cough, . 
Diphtheria, 

Simple and Ill-defined Fever, 
Enteric Fever, 

Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 


43 | 
10 


•5 


ll 

5 

1 I 
20 
26 
41 


2- 4 
11-2 

7-8 

0-6 

14-0 

3- 0 
1-2 

14-2 

19-4 

22-8 




429 
2-99 
•23 
5-37 
1-11 
•46 
6 '45 
7 44 
8-76 


38-38 

1-11 

3-45 
345 
•38 
8 82 
13-81 
12-66 


’ I 

Total, • • 1 

76 j 

73 j 81 j 142 | 

111 

96-6 | 

214 | 

37-07 j 

82-13 

- 

11. Parasitic Diseases, 

t 

“ j 

- ! A - \ 

- 

0-2 j 

- 

•07 | 

- 

III. Dietetic Diseases, • 1 

ij 

- l * i 5 I 

2 

2-4 | 

3 

■92 j 

Ill 

TV. Constitutional Diseases; — 
’ Phthisis or Pulmonary Con- 

I 

1 90 

112 I 96 I 107 I 

1 

117 

104-4 

116 

1 

1 

40-06 j 

44-52 

sumption. 

68 

75 1 82 : 87 1 

| 110 

84-4 

| 108 

32-39 

j 41-45 

eases. 

Total, 

j 158 

1 187 | 178 | 194 

| 227 

I 188-8 

| 224 

| 72-46 

j 85-97 

V. Developmental Diseases, . 

1 61 

1 59 ! 71 63 

j 65 

1 63-6 

j 77 

24-40 

29-55 


YI. Local Diseases : — 

The Brain and Nervous 
System. 

Organs of Special Sense, 
Circulatory System, 

8 J Respiratory System, 
Digestive System, . 
p I Lymphatic System, &c., 

| Urinary System, 

I Generative System, 
Accidents of Childbirth, 
Diseases of Locomotive 
System. 

Diseases of Integumentary 
System. 

Total, 


YII. Violent Deaths, 


’ I. 


VIII Deaths from Ill-defined 
and Unspecified Causes. 


Deaths from All Causes, 


722 810 


0- 4 
59-6 

141-0 

35-8 

1 - 0 
14-6 

0-6 

1-0 

2-4 

2-0 


350 

351 

261 

13 

11 

15 

51 

40 

32 

749 

805 

713 

| 

1 

1 



3510 

13-4 


35-54 

•15 
22-87 
54-11 
13-74 
•38 
5 60 
•23 
•38 
•92 


31-47 

•38 
21 * 10 - 
69 08 
18-43 
•76 
4-98- 
•38 

•76 

■38 


134-71 

5-14 


759-8 I 932 291-61 357-70 


142-77 

614 
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APPENDIX No. 8. 

Table showing by Causes of Death the Deaths of Inhabitants in the Dublin South City No. 1 Registrar’s 
District (Population in 1891, 33,194) registered during each of the Six "Sears 1894-99, with the 
• Average Annual Number for the Five Years, 1894-98. 


(Deaths in Public Institutions are assigned to the Districts from which the deceased were admitted.) 


(Put in by the Registrar-General — see note to Appendix No. 3.) 



Names of Diseases, &o. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Average 
Annual 
Number of 

1899. 

Annual Death-rate 
per 10,000. 








the 6 years 
1891-98. 


1894-98. 

1899. 

L 

Zymotic Diseases: — 
Small-pox, . 

» 

26 




9-0 


2-71 



Measles, 

Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina), . 

15 

- 

5 

45 


130 

76 

3-91 

22-89 


2 

3 

22 

24 

14 

13-0 

9 

3-91 

2-71 


Typhus, 

- 

— 

3 

2 

1 

1-2 

1 

•36 

•30 


"Whooping-cough, . 

25 

11 

20 

96 

15 

33-4 

27 

10-06 

8-13 


Diphtheria, 

- 

1 

2 

12 

11 

5-2 

5 

1-56 



Simple and Ill-defined Fever 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0-4 


•12 



Enteric Fever, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 

11 

15 

22 

11 

8 

13-4 

16 

4-03 

4-82 


22 

40 

46 

46 

51 

41-0 

68 

12-35 

20-48 


Other Zymotic Diseases, 

55 

65 

58 

47 

40 

53-0 

44 

15-96 

13-25 


Total, 

149 

163 

178 

283 

140 

182-6 

246 

55-00 

74-10 

II 

Parasitic Diseases, 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 

3-0 

3 

•90 

•90 

III 

Dietetic Diseases, 

3 

4 

3 

- 

5 

3-0 

3 

•90 

•90 

IV. 

Constitutional Diseases : — 
Phthisis or Pulmonary Con- 

141 

139 

107 

109 

152 

129-6 

125 

39 04 

37-65 


sumption. 










Other Constitutional Dis- 

113 

100 

101 

117 

115 

109-2 

125 

32-89 

37-65 












• 

Total 

254 

239 

208 

226 

267 

238-8 

250 

71-94 

75-31 

V. 

Developmental Diseases, . 

77 

82 

64 

66 

88 

75-4 

94 

22-71 

28-31 


‘- a -— 










VI. 

Local Diseases: — % ->qj~ 
The Brain and Nervous 

107 

142 

129 

114 

133 

125-0 

124 

37-65 

37-35 


System. 









n 

Organs of Special Sense, 

- 

- 

1 

5 

1 

1-4 

_ 

•42 



Circulatory System, 

79 

92 

79 

64 

82 

79-2 

91 

23-85 

27-41 


Respiratory System, 

213 

298 

230 

269 

197 

241-4 

254 

72-72 

76-51 

05 

Digestive System, . 

40 

45 

55 

37 


45-8 

52 

13-79 

15-66 

A 

Lymphatic System, &c , 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

0-2 


•06 



Urinary System, 

12 

17 

21 

13 

19 

16-4 

27 

4-94 

8-13 


Generative System, . 

2 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

1-6 


•48 



Accidents of Childbirth. 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2-0 

3 

•60 

■90 


Diseases of Locomotive 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

1 

1-4 

3 

•42 

•90 


System. 











Diseases of Integumentary 
System. 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3-2 

2 

•96 

•60 












Total, 

460 

602 

524 

510 

492 

517-6 

556 

155-93 

167-50 

VII. Violent Deaths, 

23 

27 

28 

24 

19 

24-2 

30 

7-29 

9-03 

VIII. Deaths from Ill-defined 

85 

75 

77 

75 

91 

80-6 

79 

24-28 

23-79 


and Unspecified Causes. 











Deaths from All Causes, 

1,053 

1,195 

1,084 

1,190 

1,104 

1,125-2 

1,261 

338-97 

379-88 
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APPENDIX No. 9. 

Table showing by Causes of Death the Deaths of Inhabitants in the Dublin South City No. 2 Registrar’s 
District (Population in 1891, 18,547) registered during each of the Six Years 1894-99, with the 
Average Annual Number for the Five Years 1894-98. 


[Deaths In Public Institutions are assigned to the Districts from which the deceased were admitted.] 
(Put in by the Registrar-General — see note to Appendix No. 3.) 


names of Diseases, Jsa . 

1891. 

1895. 


1897. 

1898. 

Average 
Annual 
Number of 

1899. 

Annual Death-rate 
per 10,000. 







the 5 years 
1891-98. 


1891-98. 

1899. 

I. Zymotic Diseases : — 
Small-pox, . 

Measles, 

Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina), . 
Typhus, 

Whooping-cough, . 
Diphtheria, 

Simple and ill-defined Fever, 
Enteric Fever, 

Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 

Other Zymotic Diseases, 

10 

1 

5 

7 

3 

9 

20 

11 

18 

1 

1 

11 

3 

13 

20 

1 

8 

8 

3 

17 

11 

2 

38 

5 

4 

33 

11 

14 

20 

11 

6 

12 

2 

15 

14 

12 

6-0 

80 

5-0 

1-0 

14-2 

3-2 

8-S 

16-8 

13-0 

42 

3 

"4 

4 
2 

13 

42 

12 

3- 23 

4- 31 
2 69 

•53 

7-65 

1-72 

4-74 

9-05 

7-00 

22-64 

1-61 

2-15 

2-15 

1-07 

7-00 

22-64 

6-47 

Total, 

66 

67 

48 

138 

61 

76-0 

122 

40-97 

65-77 

II. Parasitic Diseases, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

0-2 

- 

•10 

- 

III. Dietetic Diseases, 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2-0 


1-07 

1-61 

IV. Constitutional Diseases : — 
Phthisis or Pulmonary Con- 
sumption. 

Other Constitutional Dis- 

93 

62 

79 

46 

86 

58 

83 

73 

85 

53 

85-0 

58-8 

91 

54 

45-82 

31-70 

49-06 

29-11 

Total, 

154 

127 

144 

156 

138 

143-8 

145 

77-53 

78-17 

V. Developmental Diseases, . 

31 

33 

24 

31 

38 

31-4 

39 

16-92 

21-02 

VI. Local Diseases : 

'The Brain and Nervous 
System. 

Organs of Special Sense, 
m Circulatory System, 

§ < Respiratory System, 

.3 Digestive System, . 
ft Lymphatic System, & c ., 

Dr inary System, 

Generative System, 
Accidents of Childbirth, . 
Diseases of Locomotive 
System, 

Diseases of Integumentary 

52 

41 

123 

19 

19 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 3 

67 

44 

196 

36 

14 

2 

1 

62 

45 

117 

22 

14 

1 

2 

“ 

2 

55 

45 

154 

31 

1 

12 

1 

1 

64 

44 

132 

16 

1 

7 

2 

3 

600 

43-8 

144-4 

24-8 

0- 4 
13-2 

0-6 

1- 6 
0-4 

22 

66 

1 

46 

177 

21 

2 

9 

} 

1 

2 

32-35 

23-61 

77-85 

13-37 

•76 

7-11 

•32 

•86 

•21 

1-18 

35-58- 

•53 

24-80- 

95-43- 

11-32- 

1-07 

4-85 

•53 

•53 

1-07 

Total, 

261 

360 

265 

302 

269 

291-4 

326 

157-62 

175-71 

VII. Violent Deaths, 

8 

6 

11 

j 

i i6 

10 

. 

10-2 

12 

5-49 

6-47 

VIE Deaths from Ill-defined 
and Unspecified Causes 

36 

1 

30 

34 

• 24 

i 33 

| 31-4 

I 

18 

16-92 

9-70 

Deaths from All Causes, 

560 

624 

| 527 

; 670 

j 551 

! 58G-4 

j 065 

I 316-16 

358-54 

1 
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APPENDIX No. 10. 

Table showing by Causes of Death the Deaths of Inhabitants in the Dublin South City No. 3 Registrar’s 
District (Population in 1891, 40,558) registered during each of the Six Years 1894-99, with the 
Average Annual Number for the Five Years 1894-98. 

[Death'! in Public Institutions are assigned to the Districts from which the deceased were admitted.] 

(Put in by the Registrar-General — see note to Appendix No. 3.) 


Names of Diseases, &c. 


1895. 

| 




Average 
Annual 
umber of 


Annual Death-rate 

per 10,000. 





he 5 years 
1894-98. 


1894-98. j 

1899. 

I. Zymotic Diseases ; — 

Small pox, . 

Measles, 

Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina), . 1 
Typhus, . . . j 

Whooping Cough, . 
Diptheria, . 

Simple and Ill-defined Fever, 
Enteric Fever, 

Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 

Other Zymotic Diseases, 

11 

3 

14 

2 

29 

3 

21 

19 

36 

29 

6 

14 

2 

1 

10 

27 

38 

1 

18 

1 

28 

1 

3 

19 

50 

37 

54 

22 

99 

10 

15 

37 

27 

17 

9 

3 

1 

16 

34 

39 

8-2 

11-4 

15- 4 
1-0 

35-8 

3-8 

1-0 

16- 2 
33 4 
35-4 

53 

7 

1 

27 

4 

14 

61 

36 

2-02 

2- 31 

3- 79 
•24 

8-82 

•93 

•24 

3-99 

8-23 

8-72 

13-06 

1-72 

•24 

6-65 

•98 

3-45 

15-04 

8-87 

Total, 

138 

127 

158 

266 

119 

161-6 

203 1 

39-84 

50-05 

II. Parasitic Diseases, 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0-6 

1 

1 

•14 

•24 

TIT. Dietetic Diseases, 

6 

10 

3 

6 


1 

5-0 | 

2 

1-23 

•49 

IY. Constitutional Diseases: — 
Phthisis or Pulmonary Con- 
sumption. 

.Other Constitutional Dis- 

136 

122 

143 

136 

127 

116 

120 

142 

125 

139 

130- 2 

131- 0 

136 

153 

32-10 

32-29 

33-53 

37-72 

eases. 

Total, 

258 

279 

243 

262 

264 

261-2 

289 

64-40 

71-25 

V. Developmental Diseases, 

56 

66 

71 

64 

101 

71-6 

94 

17-65 

23-17 

Yl. Local Diseases : — 

The Brain and Nervous 
System. 

'g Organs of Special Sense, 
ra Circulatory System, 

1 / Respiratory System, 

1 Digestive System, . 
ft Lymphatic System, &c., 
Urinary System, 

^Generative System, 
Accidents of Childbirth, 
Diseases of Locomotive 
System. 

Diseases of Integumentary 

96 

1 

103 

218 

35 

1 

23 

4 

6 

1 

172 

103 

271 

39 

1 

26 

1 

1 

2 

5 

97 

2 

87 

201 

53 

24 

2 

2 

5 

1 

124 

101 

277 

45 

25 

2 

5 

1 

2 

111 

84 

217 

63 

20 

1 

5 

3 

1 

120-0 

0-6 

95-6 

236-8 

47-0 

0- 4 
23-6 

1- 2 
3-4 
3-4 

2-0 

96 

1 

91 

261 

65 

2 

26 

1 

2 

3 

29-58 

•14 

23-57 

58-38 

11-58 

•09 

5-81 

•29 

•83 

•83 

•49 

23-66 

•24 
22-43 
64-35 
16-02 
•49 
6-41 
! -24 

1 -49 

1 ' 73 

•49 

System. 

Total, 

488 

621 

474 

582 

505 

534-0 

550 

j 131-66 

| 135-60 

YU. Violent Deaths, 

32 

30 

27 

25 

IS 

26-0 

2 

1 6-41 

j 5-91 

VIII. Deaths from Ill-define 
and Unspecified Cause 

6 

s. 

4C 

32 

3 

3 

4 : 2-4 

3 

10-4 

j 8-13 

Deaths from All Causes 

. 1,04 

1,17 

1,00 

1,24 

1,04 

1,102- 

1,19 

271-8 

294-88 



1 


1 





— 
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APPENDIX No. 11. 

Table showing by Causes of Death the Deaths of Inhabitants in the Dublin South City No. 4 Registrar’s- 
District (Population in 1891, 35,793) registered during each of the Six Years 1894-99, with the 
Average Annual Number for the Five Years 1894—98. 

[Deaths in Public Institutions are assigned to the Districts from which tho deceased were admitted.] 

(Put in by the Registrar-General — see note to Appendix No. 3.) 


Names op diseases, Ac. 

1804. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Average 
Annual 
dumber of 
Deaths in 
he 5 Years 
1891-98. 

1899. 

Annual Death-rate 
per 10,000. 


1891-8. 

1899. 

I. Zymotic Diseases : — 
Small-pox, . 

Measles, 

Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina), . 
Typhus, . 

Whooping-cough, . 
Diphtheria, 

Simple and Ill-defined Fever, 
Enteric Fever, 

Diarrhoea, Dysentry, 

Other Zymotic Diseases, 

Total, 

4 

2 

3 

1 

32 

1 

16 

23 

38 

4 

4 
1 

5 
4 
1 

15 

32 

37 

2 

9 

1 

27 

6 

2 

16 

35 

32 

69 
10 | 

1 i 
34 1 

7 1 

2 1 
21 
39 
29 

6 

25 
9 

26 
36 
45 

2-0 

li-2 

6-4 

0-8 

24-6 

5-4 

10 

18-8 

33-0 

36-2 

108 1 
5 ! 
1 

10 | 
10 

17 ! 
36 
47 ! 

•55 
3-96 
1-78 
•22 
6-87 
1-50 
•27 
5-25 
. 9-21 
10-11 

30-17 

1- 39 
•27 

2- 79' 
2-79 

4-74 

10-05 

13-13 

120 

103 

130 

212 

147 

142-4 

234 | 

39-78 

65-37 

II. Parasitic Diseases, 

III. Dietetic Diseases, 

IV. Constitutional Diseases: — 
Phthisis or Pulmonary Con- 
sumption. 

Other Constitutional Dis- 
eases. 

Total, 

V. Developmental Diseases, . 

VI. Local Diseases : — 

The Brain and Nervous 
System. 

'g Organs of Special Sense, 
ra Circulatory System, 
g Respiratory System, 
w Digestive System, . 
ft Lymphatic System, dec., 
Urinary System, 

Generative System, 
Accidents of Childbirth, 
Diseases of Locomotive 
System. 

Diseases of Integumentary 
System. 

Total, 

VII. Violent Deaths, 

VIII. Deaths prom Ill-defined 
and Unspecified Causes. 

Deaths from All Causes, 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

1 

0-6 

“ 

•16 

- 

2 

7 

4 

3 

3 

3-8 

7 

1-06 

1-95 

124 

70 

114 

104 

108 

101 

122 

124 

130 

113 

119-6 

102-4 

146 

100 

33-41 

28-60 

40-79 

27-93 

194 

218 

209 

246 

243 

222-0 

246 

62-02 

68-72 

59 

71 

57 

119 

79 

148 

42 

1 

26 

2 

1 

2 

5 

69 50 

61-2 

69 

17-09 ' 

19-27 

76 

1 

78 

151 

37 

21 

2 

1 

2 

96 

1 

62 

194 

47 

1 

20 

3 

4 

3 

4 

72 

2 

70 

182 

46 

1 

24 

5 

3 

3 

2 

70 

2 

71 
159 

26 

1 

31 

1 

3 
5 

4 

86-6 

1-2 

72-0 

166-8 

39-6 

0-8 

24-4 

2-6 

2-2 

2-8 

3-4 

91 

88 

186 

49 

1 

19 

3 
2 
2 

4 

24-19 

-35 

20-11 

46-60 

11-06 

•22 

6-81 

■72 

•61 

•78 

■94 

25-42 

24-58 

51-96 

13-68 

•27 

5-30 

•83 

•55 

•55 

Ml 

369 

435 

425 

410 

373 

402-4 

445 

112-42 

124-32 

29 

31 

32 

40 

28 

32-0 

32 

89-4 

8-94 

58 

52 

45 

52 

43 

50-0 

43 

13-96 

12-01 

831 

918 

903 

1,032 

888 

914-4 

1,076 

255-46 

| 300-61 


2 N 
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APPENDIX No. 12. 

Table showing by Causes of Death the Deaths of Inhabitants in the City of Dublin (excluding the cases of 
persons admitted to Public Institutions from outside the City) registered during each of the Six Years 
1894-99, with the Average Annual Number for the Five Years 1894-98. 


(Put in by the Registrar-General — see note to Appendix No. 3.) 


— 









Annnal Death-rate 












names of Diseases, Ac. 

1894. 













he 5 years 
1894-98. 


1894-98. 


L Zymotic Diseases : — 1 











Small-pox, 

64 

114 

3 

2 

- 

36-6 

- 

1-49 

- 



42 

3 

10 

38S 

3 

89-2 

568 

3-64 

23-18 


Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina), . 

38 

24 

116 

102 

63 

68-6 

37 

2-79 

1*51 


Typhus, 

8 

2 

9 

12 

2 

6-6 

5 

•26 

•20 


Whooping-cough, 

154 

88 

143 

332 

131 

169-6 

124 

6-92 

5-06 


Diphtheria, 

8 

12 

12 

51 

47 

26-0 

50 

1-06 

2-04 


Simple and 111- defined Fever, 

5 

8 

6 

4 

5 

5-6 

4 

•22 

•16 



104 

80 

101 

128 

135 

109-6 

132 

4-47 

5-38 


Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 

157 

218 

264 

272 

275 

237-2 

392 

9-68 

15-99 


Other Zymotic Diseases, 

235 

291 

221 

210 

259 

243-2 

274 

9-92 

11-18 


Total, 

815 

840 

885 

1,501 

920 

992-2 

1,586 

40-49 

64-73 

n. 

Parasitic Diseases, 

10 

6 

10 

10 

9 

9-0 

9 

•36 

•36 

ni. 

Dietetic Diseases, 

34 

33 

24 

26 

28 

29-0 

30 

1-18 

1-22 

IV. 

Constitutional Diseases: — 
Phthisis or Pulmonary Con- 

950 

944 

828 

901 

953 

915-2 

1,006 

37-35 

41-06 


sumption. 

Other Constitutional Dis- 

634 

725 

730 

845 

S61 

759-0 

896 

30-97 

36-57 


Total, 

1,584 

1,669 

1,558 

1,746 

1,814 

1,674-2 

1,902 

68-33 

77-63 

V 

Developmental Diseases, . 

477 

517 

476 

496 

547 

502-6 

605 

20-51 

24-69 

VI. Local Diseases : — 











The Brain and Nervous 

720 

901 

812 

759 

713 

781-0 

776 

31-87 

31-67 


System. 










'o 

Organs of Special Sense, 

6 

3 

6 

9 

7 

6-2 

8 

•25 

•32 


Circulatory System, 

565 

565 

534 

508 

518 

538-0 

540 

21-95 

22-04 

! 

Respiratory System, 

1,265 

1,712 

1,26S 

1,593 

1,403 

1,448-2 

1,708 

59-10 

69-71 


Digestive System, 
Lymphatic System, &c., 

309 

368 

372 

359 

307 

343-0 

373 

13-99 

15-22 


2 

5 

2 

4 

7 

4-0 

9 

•16 

•36 


Urinary System, 

123 

152 

149 

140 

138 

140-4 

156 

5-73 

6-36 


Generative System, 

8 

8 

12 

16 

5 

9-8 

8 

■49 

•32 


Accidents of Childbirth, 

15 

18 

13 

14 

18 

15-6 

16 

•63 

•65 


Diseases of Locomotive 

14 

21 

23 

19 

14 

18-2 

14 

<74 

•57 


System. 











Diseases of Integumentary 
System. 

15 

22 

21 

20 

27 

21-0 

15 

•85 

•61 





1 3,441 







Total, 

3,042 

1 3,775 

3,212 

3,157 

| 3,325-4 

3,623 

135-72 

147-87 

VII. Violent Deaths, 

157 

165 

179 

186 

167 

170-8 

191 

6-97 

7-79 

VUI. Deaths prom Ill-defined 

400 

361 

363 

334 

343 

360-2 

285 

14-70 

11-63 


and Unspecified Causes. 











Deaths from All Causes, 

6,519 

7,366 

6,707 

7,740 

6,985 

7,063-4 

8,231 

288-30 

335-95 
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APPENDIX 

Table showing the Deaths, by Registrars’ Districts and Ages, 

(In this Table all Deaths are entered for the District in which they occurred, but in the Tables showing 

Institutions are distributed according to the District 

(Put in by the 
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No. 14, 

in the City of Dublin, in each of the five Calendar Years 1894-8. 

the Deaths from each District by Causes of Death, compiled from the Weekly Returns, the Deaths in 
from which the deceased persons were admitted.) 

Registbar-G eneral. ) 



Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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APPENDIX No. 15. 

Table, furnished by the Registrar-General, showing the Mean Annual Number of Deaths and Mean Annu a 
Death-rate per 1,000 living, for the Years 1894-98, in the City of Dublin, at All Ages and in certain 
Age Groups. 


Population, 1891 Census. 

Mean Annual 
Number of Deaths, 
1894-98. 

Mean Annual 
Death-rate per 1,000 
living, 1894-98. 

At all ages, 

245,001 

7,258-6 

29-6 

0-1, .... 

5,890 

1,447-8 

245-8 

1, 

5,223 

525-0 

100-5 

2, 

5,467 

224-4 

410 

3, 

5,442 

148-8 

27-3 - 

4, 

5,362 

106-2 

19-8 


27,384 

2,452-2 

89-5 

5, 

24,174 

267-0 

11-0 

10, 

22,118 

145-4 

6-6 

15, 

24,290 

176-8 

7-3 

20, 

25,753 

242-8 

9-4 

25, 

42,329 

584-4 

13-8 

35, 

31,572 

654-2 

20-7 

45 

24,226. 

742-4 

30-6 

55, 

13,995 

859-0 

61-4 

65, 

6,750 

687-8 

101-9 

75, 

2,094 

357-4 

170-7 

85 and upwards, 

316 

89-2 

282-3 


APPENDIX No. 16. 

Statement showing Number of Deaths from Intemperance * (Chronic Alcoholism and Delirium Tremens), 
Convulsions, and Rickets registered in the Five Years 1894-98, with the Mean Annual Death-rates 
respectively per 1,000 of the Population in the City of Dublin. 

[Put in by the Registbar-Genebal.] 


DEATHS FROM- 


YEAR. 

Intemperance.* 

Convulsions. 

Rickets. 

Delirium 

Tremens. 

Chronic 

Alcoholism. 

1894, .... 

7 

21 

401 

4 

1895, .... 

11 

24 

528 

1 

1896, .... 

5 

16 

442 

5 

1897, . . . . 

8 

16 

392 

4 

1898 

11 

19 

364 

3 


8-4 

19-2 



Annual Average, 94-8, . 

> 



425-4 

3-4 


27-6 




0034 

0-078 



Mean Annual Rate per 1,000, 


— < 

1-74 

0-01 


0-112 




* Exclusive of deaths of persons admitted into Public Institutions from localities outside the City. 


APPENDIX No. 17. 

Table showing the Density of Population in 1891 in each of the Registration Districts of the City of Dublin, 
in the North and South Side and in the entire City. 


(Put in by the Registrar-General.) 


Localities. 

Area in 
Statute Acres. 

Population. 

Persons per Acre. 

Registrars’ Districts : — 

North City No. 1, E., . 

674 

27,147 

40-3 

„ „ 1, W„ . 

321 

34,836 

108-5 

„ „ 2, 

232 

28,871 

124-4 

„ „ 3, 

South City No. 1, 

564 

26,055 

46-2 

797 

33,194 

41-6 

„ „ 2, 

161 

18,547 

115-2 

„ „ 3, 

397 

40,558 

102-2 

„ „ 4, 

587 

35,793 

61-0 

Total North City, 

1,791 

116,909 

65-3 

„ South „ 

1,942 

128,092 

660 

„ of City, 

3,733 

245,001 

65-6 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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APPENDIX No. 19. 

Table showing Social Condition of the Inhabitants of the Dublin Registration Area according to the Census 
of 1891, distinguishing the City from the Suburban Districts. 

(Put in by the Registrar-General.) 


LOCALITY. 

Families of the 

Total Population. 

Proiessional and Independent Class 
and Middle Class. 

Artisan Class and Petty 
Shopkeepers. General Sendee Class, 
and Inmates of Workhouses. 

Persons. 

Percentage of 
Population. 

Persons. 

Percentage of 
Population. 

Persons. 

Percentage of 
Population. 

City of Dublin, 
Suburban Districts, . 

Total of above, . 

55,005 

42,043 

22-5 

402 

189,996 
62,550 i 

77-5 

59-8 

245,001 
| 104,593 

100 

100 

97,048 

27-8 

252,546 

72-2 

349,594 

100' 


APPENDIX No. 20. 

Tables showing the Average Annual Mortality in the Dublin Registration Area, in the Upper and Lower 
Social Groups, in the Six Years 1892-97 and in the Two Years 1898 and 1899. 

(Put in by the Registrar-General.) 


Years 1892-97. 




Average Annual Death-rate per 1,000 persons. 


Social groups. 

Population. 

Principal 

Zymotic 

Diseases.® 

Phthisi3. 

Inflammatory 
Diseases of 
Respiratory 
System. 

Oonvul- 

Othor 

Causes. 

All 

Causes. 

Professional and Independent Class and 
Middle Class. 

97,040 

1-8 

2-2 

3'1 

05 

12-4 

20-0 

Artisan Class and Petty Shopkeepers, General 
Service Class, and Inmates of Workhouses. 

252,546 

3-3 ; 

4 0 

6-1 


14'6 


Total, .... 

349,594 

2-9 

3-5 

5-3 

1*5 

14-0 

27-2 


Years 1898 and 1899. 






Annual Death-rate per 

1,000 persons. 


SOCIAL GROUPS. 

Population 

Tear. 

Prinoipal 

Zymotic 

Diseases.® 

Phthisis. 

Inflammatory 
Diseases of 
Respiratory 
| System. 

Convul- 

Causes. 

All 

Causes. 

Professional and Independent"! 

Class and Middle Class, ./ 

Artisan Class and Petty Shop-1 
keepers, General Service Class, l 
and Inmates of Workhouses, J 

, 97,048 | 

252,546 | 

1898 

1899 

1898 

1899 

1-6 

1-8 

2-8 

5-6 

2-0 

2-2 

4-1 

4-3 

2- 7 

3- 0 
5-8 
7-1 

•5 

•4 

1*5 

1-7 

12-4 
> 12-7 

154 

16-1 

19- 2 

20- 1 
29-6 
34-8 

Total, . 

- { 

1898 

1899 

2-4 

4-6 

3-5 

3-8 

5- 0 

6- 0 

1-2 

1*8 

14- 6 

15- 1 

26-7 

30-8 


* SmaU-pox, measles, scarlatina, typhus, whooping-cough, diphtheria, simple continued and ill-defined fever, enteric fever, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery. 
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APPENDIX No. 21. 


Table showing Total Deaths and Death-rate per 1,000 Persons in City of Dublin, in Groups 
of Ages, in Years 1894-99. 


(Put in by the Registrar-General.) 



TEAR. 

Total. 

Under 1 year. 

1 year and under 60. 

60 years and upwarda 

No. 

Rate per 
1.C00 Births. 

No. 

Rate per 
1,000 of 1891 
Population 
at these Ages. 

No. 

Rate per 
1,000 of 1891 
Population 
at these Ages. 

1894, 

6,519 

1,250 

162-2 

3,677 

16-5 

1,592 

94-4 

1895, 

7,366 

1,391 

175-8 

4,146 

18-7 

1,829 

108-4 

1896, 

6,707 

1,391 

165-9 

3,863 

17-4 

1,453 

86-0 

1897, 

7,740 

1,645 

203-2 

4,645 

20-9 

1,450 

86-0 

1898, 

6,985 

1,559 

181-3 

3,805 

17-1 

1,621 

96-1 

Average, 1894-98, . 

7,063 

1,447 

177-7 

4,027 

18-1 

1,589 

94-2 

1899, 

8,231 

1,620 

187-7 

4,925 

22-2 

1,686 

100-0 


APPENDIX No. 22. 


Table showing Total Deaths and Death-rate per 1,000 Persons in City of London, in Groups of 
Ages, in Years 1894-98. 


(Put in by the Registrar-General.) 


TEAR. 

DEATHS. 

Total. 

Unde 

1 year. 

1 year and under CO. 

60 years and upwards. 

No. 

Rate per 
1,000 Births. 

No. 

Rate per 
1,000 of 
Population 
at these Ages. 

No. 

Rate per 
1,000 of 
Population 
at these Agea. 


77,039 

18,732 

143 

41,095 

10-4 

17,212 

61-9 


86,937 

22,173 

166 

43,210 

10-8 

21,554 

76'8 


83,511 

21,853 

161 

43,288 

106 

18,370 



80,943 

21,273 

159 

40,532 

100 


6/ -1 


83,936 

22,140 

167 

41,698 

10-2 



Average, 1894—98, 

82,473 

21,234 

159 

41,965 

10-4 
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APPENDIX No. 23. 

Table showing Total Deaths and Death-rate per 1,000 Persons in 33 English Towns, in Groups of Ages, 
in Years 1894-98. 


(Put in by the Registrar-General.) 


Deaths. 


YEAR. 

Total. 

Cnder 

year. 

1 year and under 60. 

60 years and upwards. 

No. 

Deaths under 
X year per 
1,000 Births. 

No. 

Rate per 1.000 
of Popnlation 
at these Ages. 

No. 

Rate per 1,000 
of Population 
at these Ages. 

1894, . 

188,995 

48,862 

152 

99,603 

10-5 

40,530 

64-6 

1895, . 

218,165 

60,254 

182 

107,511 

11*1 

50,400 

79-4 

1896, . 

208,534 

56.76S 

167 

107,009 

10-6 

44,757 

67-7 

1897, . 

209,412 

59,591 

177 

103,458 

10-3 

46,363 

70-3 

1898, . 

212,848 

60,418 

178 

104,515 

10-2 

47,915 

71-2 

Average, 1894-98, . 

207,591 

57,179 

171 

104,419 

10-5 

45,993 

70-6 


APPENDIX No. 24. 

Table showing Total Deaths and Death-rate per 1,000 Persons in Dublin, London, and 33 English Towns. 
Average for the Years 1894—98. 

(Put in by the Registrar-General.) 


Deaths. 


Locality. 

Total. 

Under 1 year. j 

1 year and under 60. | 

60 years and upwards. 

No. 

Deaths under 
1 year per 
1,000 Births. 

No. 

Rate per 1,000 
of Population 1 
at these Ages. 

No. 

Rate per 1,000 
of Population 
at these Ages. 

Dublin, 

7,063 

1,447 

178 1 

4,027 

18-1 

1,589 

94-2 

London, 

82,473 

21,234 

159 

41,9(55 

10-4 

19,274 

67-9 

33 English Towns, 

207,591 

57,179 

171 

104,419 

10-5 

45,993 

70-6 


APPENDIX No. 25. 

Table giving Death-rates from all Causes and from the principal Zymotic Diseases in City of Dublin and in 
33 English Towns in the Years 1894-8. 


(Put in by the Registrar-General.) 


YeAb. 

City of Dublin. 

33 English Towns. 

From all Causes. 

Principal 
Zymotic Diseases. 

From all Causes. 

Principal 
Zymotic Diseases. 

1894, .... 

26-6 

2-4 

18-1 

2-4 

1895, .... 

30-1 

2-2 

20-7 

2-8 

1896, .... 

27-4 

2-7 

18-9 

2-9 

1897, .... 

31-6 

5-3 

19-1 

2-9 

1898, .... 

28-5 

2-7 

190 

2-8 

Average, 

28-8 

3-1 

19-2 

2-8 
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APPENDIX No. 26. 


Table showing the BLrtli-rate and Infant Mortality Rate in Dublin City, London, and 33 English Towns, 
including London, for the Five Years 1894-98. 


(Put in by the Registrar-General. ) 


- 

Births 

Deaths under l Tear. 

Number. 

Rate per 1,000 of 
Population. 

Number. 

Rateper 1,000 of 
Births. 


f 1894, 

7,708 

31-5 

1,250 

162-2 


1895, 

7,911 

32-3 

1,391 

175-8 

City of Dublin, . . - 

1896, 

8,384 

34-2 

1,391 

165-9 


1897, 

8,094 

33-0 

1,645 

203-2 

( 1898, 

8,600 

35-1 

1,559 

181-3 


f 1894, 

130,553 

30-1 

18,732 

143 1 £ 


1895, 

133,715 

30-5 

22,173 

166 | 

London, . . . < 

1896, 

135,796 

30-2 

21,853 

161 tl 


[ 1897, 

133,618 

30-0 

21,273 

159 [ | 


[ 1898, 

132,432 

29.5 

22,140 

1.67 J | 


f 1894, 

320,497 

30-7 

48,862 

152'] > 


1895, . 

330,896 

31-3 

60,254 

182 | 

33 English Towns . . - 

1896, 

339,115 

30-7 

56,768 

167 U 


1 1897, 

336,740 

30-7 

59,591 

177 I 1 


L 1898, 

339,350 

30-3 

60,418 

178 J | 

a f City of Dublin. . | 

8,139 

33-2 

1,447 

177-7 

“Yangon { London, . 


133,223 

30-1 

21,234 

159-2 

(33 English Towns, | 

333,320 

30'7 

57,179 

171-2 


APPENDIX No. 27. 


Table respecting the Death-rates from all Causes and from Certain Causes in the Cities of Dublin and 
London, giving the Average Death-rate for Years 1888-97 and the Rate for the Years 1898 and 1899. 

(Put in by the Registrar-General.) 


Rate per i,ooo Population. 



Average 10 Tears 
1888-97. 

1898. 

1899. 

All Causes, 

/■Dublin, 

‘(London, 

28-8 

20-7 

28-5 

18-6 

33-6 

19-7 

Principal Zymotic Diseases. 

/Dublin, 

‘ (London. 

2-9 

2-8 

2-7 

2-8 

5-4 

Phthisis, 

/ Dublin, 

’ (London, 

3-8 

2-0 

3-9 

1-8 

4-1 

Mesenteric Disease, Tubercular 

(Dublin, i 

_ 

_ 

2-5 

Meningitis, Scrofula, Tuberculosis, (London, 

0-8 

0-7 

- 

Diseases of Respiratory System, 

/Dublin, 

(London, 

6-0 

4-3 

5-7 

3-3 

7.0 

Brain and Nervous System, 

/Dublin, 

"(London, 

: 

2-9 

1-8 

l 3-2 


2 0 2 
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APPENDIX No. 28. 

Return of Sanitary Sub-Officers’ Salaries in large Towns in England and Scotland. 

(Put in by Sir C. Cameron, gb.) 

(Except when specially stated the Sanitary Sub-Officers do the duties of Inspectors under the Food 
and Drug Acts.) 


291,535 

324,973 

743,969 


Bethnal Green, . 
Camberwell, 

Chelsea, . 

Clerkenwell, 

Fulham, . 

Hackney, 

Kensington, 

Lambeth, 

Mile End, Old Town, 
Newington, 

Paddington, 

Plumstead, 

Hampstead, 

Rotherhithe, 

Shoreditch, 

St. George in the East, . 
St. George, Hanover- 
square. 

St. George the Martyr, . 
St. James, Westminster, 
St. Luke’s, 

St. Margaret and St. J ohn, 
Westminster. 

St. Martin in the Fields, 
St. Marylebone, . 

St. Pancras, 

Stoke Newington, 
Manchester, 

Nottingham, 

Sheffield, . 


No. of 
Officer.-! 
employed. 

Salary paid to each 
per annum. 

i 

40 t 

£65 to £156 : one at £350. 39 
1 

16 

£85 to £140; one at £250. 13 
3 

- ■ 

£91 to £130. 

73 

Male, £78 to £156; Fe- 69 
male, £52 to £78. 

3 

96 

£78 to £170. 1 93 

3 

9 

£121 to £160; and one 
at £260. 

4 

.£130 to £175. 3 

7 

£120 to £200. 

12 

£117 to £175. 11 

4 

£125 to £180; oneat£20O. 

3 

£180. 

6 

£120 to £150. 

14 

£104 to £180. 

9 

£110 to £160. 

13 

£120 to £180. 

3 

£230 to £250. 

7 

£120 to £200. 

6 

£100 to £220. 

5 

£104 to £130 ; one £200. 

4 

£140 to £170. 

2 

One £150, and one £200. 

6 

£120 to £160; one at £200. 

4 

£110 to £200. 

4 

£170 to £250. 

6 

£110 to £150; one £190. 

> 2 

£190. 

» 3 

£120 to £150. 

) 3 

£200 to £250. 

) 2 

I One at £150 ; one at £182. 

1 7 

1 £91 to £156. 

i 12 

£120 to £150. 

3 2 

One £210 ; one £300. 

2 35 

£91 to £104. 

9 9 

£110 to £150. 

2 24 

£78 to £150. 


1 Food Inspector. 


and 2 Food Inspectors. 


33 Inspectors of Nuisanoes, 
and 2 Food Inspectors. 


22 Inspectors of Nuisances ; 
2 Food Inspectors. 
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APPENDIX No. 29. 

Return showing the Staff of the Public Health Department of the Corporation of Dublin, 
and their Salaries. 


(Put in by Sir C. Cameron, c.b.) 

Sir Charles A. Cameron, c.b.. m.d., p.r.c.s.1., Superintendent Medical Officer of Health, Executive Sanitary 
Officer, Inspector of Explosives, and City Analyst. 

£1,000 per annum. 


Edward D. Mapother, m.d., f.r.c.s.i., Consulting Sanitary Officer. 

£150 per annum. 

John G. O’Sullivan, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., m.i O.E.I., Mem. San. Inst. (Lond.), Chief Asssistant to 
the Executive Sanitary Officer. 

£280 per annum. 

Sixteen Dispensary Doctors who act as Medical Officers of Health within their Districts. 

£25 each per annum. 


Clerical Staff — Committee Department. 

One Registrar of Dairies at £93 per annum, and £22 additional as Chief Clerk. 

One Clerk, £93 per annum. 

One Registrar of Tenement Houses and Common Lodging-houses and General Clerk at £78 per 
annum. 

One Statistical Clerk, £78 per annum. 

One Clerk, £58 10a per annum. 

One Clerk, £52 per annum. 


Sanitary Staff. 


One Superintendent, 


31 

Sanitary 

Sub-Officers. 


j" 21 District Officers, . . - 

1 Sergeant, 

19 Sanitary Sub-Officers, 
1 Sanitary Sub-Officer, 

1 Sergeant, 

3 Sanitary Sub-Officers, 

1 Constable, 

2 Sanitary Sub-Officers, 
1 Sanitary Sub-Officer, 

4 Complaint Officers, 


4 Food Inspectors, . . 

2 Inquiry Officers, 



£ s. d. 

109 4 O 
104 0 0 
97 15 4 
78 0 0 each.. 
65 0 0 


97 15 
78 0 
97 15 
78 0 
65 0 
78 0 


4 

0 each. 
4 

0 each. 
0 

0 each. 


Lady Sanitary Sub-Officers Four Ladies, holding diplomas as Inspectors of Nuisances as issued by 
7 the Royal Institute of Public Health, are temporarily employed at £78 per annum each. 

One Sanitary Plumber, £130 per annum. 

One Inspector of Slaughter-houses, £65 per annum. 

Inspectors of Dairies One Chief Inspector of Dairies, £83 per annum. 

r Four Assistant Dairy Inspectors, £78 per annum eacn. 

Clerks in Sanitary Office Three General Clerks, £58 10«., £52, and £41 12«. per annum. 

Messenger, Sanitary Office One Boy Messenger, £18 4s. per annum. 


Disinfecting Department. 

One Superintendent of Disinfection, £200 per annum. 

One Chief Disinfector, £84 10s. per annum. 

Eight Permanent Disinfectors, £65 each per arnum. 

Five Temporary Disinfectors, £58 10s. each per annum. 

Two Clerks, £78 and £58 10s. per annum. 
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APPENDIX No. 30. 


Table showing Number of Notifications of Infectious Diseases received under the Infectious Diseases 
(Notification) Act, 1889, and Total Number of Deaths from the Notifiable Diseases in City of Dublin, 
during years 1890-1899. 


(Put in by Sir C. Cameron, c.b.) 




Deaths from Notifiable Diseases. 


Tear. 

Number of 
Notifications. 

Small-pox. 

Measles. 

Scarlet 

Fever. 

Typhus 

Diphtheria. 

Simple and 
Ill-defined 
Fever. 

Enteric 

Fever. 

Total. 

1890, . 

343 

1 

67 

6 

17 

22 

4 

123 

240 

1891, . 

590 



2 

4 

3 

12 

3 

127 

151 

1892, . 

891 



432 

11 

8 

4 

4 

91 

550 

1893, . 

3,846 



81 

18 

11 

12 

8 

218 

348 

1894, . 

5,821 

64 

42 

38 

8 

8 

5 

104 

269 

1895, . 

2,497 

114 

3 

24 

2 

12 

8 

SO 

243 

1896, . 

4,110 

3 

10 

116 

9 

12 

6 

101 

257 

1897, . 

9,399 

2 

388 

102 

12 

51 

4 

128 

687 

1898, . 

3,332 



3 

63 

2 

47 

5 

135 

255 

1899, . 

8,964 

— 

568 

37 

5 

50 

4 

132 

796 


39,793 

184 

1,596 

419 

77 

230 

51 

1,239 

3,796 


APPENDIX No. 31. 

Returns showing Number of Cases of different Diseases Notified under the Infectious Diseases (Notification) 
Act, 1889, during the ten years 1890-1899, in the City of Dublin. 


(Put in by Sir C. Cameron, c.b.) 


NUMBER OP OASES NOTIFIED. 


Name of Disease. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

i89a 

1899. 

Totals. 

Undefined Fever, 

56 

105 

193 

313 

264 

98 





1,029 

Typhoid Fever, 

153 

348 

446 

1,001 

813 

516 

886 

1,110 

1,488 

1,729 

8,490 

Typhus Fever, 

42 

18 

19 

17 

28 

25 

40 

78 

12 

39 

318 

Continued Fever, 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

16 

108 

149 

183 

342 

808 

Puerperal Fever, 

2 

2 

_ 

5 

3 

3 

9 

9 

8 

7 

48 

Gastric Fever, 

34 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

*34 

Scarlet Fever, 

4 

29 

64 

383 

582 

551 

1,926 

1,297 

888 

515 

6,239 

Erysipelas, 

35 

72 

137 

442 

537 

345 

519 

610 

470 

579 

3,746 

Diphtheria, 

4 

6 

16 

32 

28 

32 

45 

147 

177 

174 

661 

Membraneous Croup, . 

3 

7 

1 

18 

24 

11 

42 

20 

10 

14 

150 

Small-pox, 

- 

3 

_ 

2 

614 

857 

21 

3 

_ 

— 

1,500 

Cholera Morbus, 

- 

_ 

_ 

24 

4 

_ 

' _ 

_ 

_ 

- 

28 

Measles, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

615 

325 

43 

479 

5,886 

85 

5,554 

12,987 

German Measles, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

35 

90 

11 

11 

147 

Whooping-cough, 

- 

- 

_ 

669 

408 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1,077 

Diarrhoea, 



“ 

325 

2,189 


- 

- 



2,514 

Totals, 

342 

590 

876 

3.846 

5,820 

2,497 

4,110 

9,399 

3,332 

8,964 

39,776 
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APPENDIX No. 32. 


Particulars as to Areas cleaved in the City of Dublin. 


(The sums given are solely for the acquisition of property. No expenditure for works is included.) 


(Put in by Sir C. Cameron, c.b.) 


Area cleared. 

Total Cost 
of 

Clearance. 

Sub-District 

Registration 

Date 

Clearance. 


£ 



Coombe, 

24,000 

South City, No. 
1 District. 

1877, 1880 

Plunket-street, 

29,700 

South City, No. 
2 District. 

1880 

Tararstreet, 

17,000 

South City, No. 
4 District. 

1880 

New street, Ellis’s-quay 
to Blackhall-place. 

6,845 

North City, No. 
3 District. 

18S6 

Lord Edward-street, 

61,000 

South City, No. 
2 District. 

1886 

Improvements to 
Francis-street. 

5,950 

South City, No. 
1 District. 

1888 

Mullinahack, . 

8,700 

South City, No. 
1 District. 

1887 

Food Market, St. 
Michan’s-street. 

50,000 

North City, No. 
2 District. 

1894 

"White’s-lane and Eccles- 
lane. 

10,000 

North City, No. 
1 (West) Dis- 
trict. 

1894 

Bride’s-alley, 

Bull-alley, 

35.000 

33.000 

South City, 

Nos. 2 and 3 
Districts, part 
in each Dis- 
trict. 

1895 

1895 

St. Patrick’s-close, 





Remarks. 


I These two areas were cleared by the 
Corporation, but leased to the Dublin 
I Artisans’ Dwellings Co., who have 
j erected dwellings for artisans and 
labourers thereon. 


A new street constructed through a 
most congested and insanitary area. 


A new street constructed through a 
most congested area, and Corporation 
have erected artisans’ dwellings and 
model lodging-houses at a co3t of' 
£26,000. 


A new street constructed through a 
most congested area. 


A new street constructed through a 
most congested area. 


A most insanitary area cleared, and new 
fish and vegetable markets erected 
thereon. 


A most insanitary area cleared away, and 
80 self-contained cottages erected there- 
on for artisans and labourers at a cost 
of £13,000. 


A most insanitary area cleared away, and 
dwelling-houses erected thereon for arti- 
sans and labourers at a cost of £47,000. 


These two areas have been cleared free 
of cost to the Corporation, through 
the munificence of Lords Iveagh and 
Ardilaun, and they propose erecting on 
the first-named area dwellings suitable 
for artisans aud labourers, and the 
second area will be converted into a 
large ornamental park. 
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APPENDIX No. 33. 

Statement as to Tenement Houses of Dublin. 


(Put in by Sir U. 

Return op Registered Tenement Houses. 

North side, ... ••• 2,849 

South side, ... ••• 3,736 

Total, ... 6,585 

The tenement houses of Dublin constitute the 
homes of at least one-third of the families in the city, 
and these to a great extent consist of the most im- 


CAMERON, C.B.) 

poverished part of the population. About a dozen 
years ago the tenement houses in Dublin exceeded 
8,000 in number. In the large clearance schemes 
carried out by the Corporation, and by the process of 
closing under magistrates’ orders, their number has 
been considerably reduced. Many of the houses 
closed under such orders are put into a habitable 
state, but many also are allowed to fall into a state 
of dilapidation through the poverty of the owners or 
some other cause, and altogether disappear. 


APPENDIX No. 34. 

Copy of Case stated for the Opinion of the Queen’s Bench Division with regard to the interpreta- 
tion to be placed upon Section 21 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, and 
Judgments delivered. 


(Put in by Sir C. Cameron, c:.b.) 


In the High Court of Justice in Ireland.- 
Queen’s Bench Division. 


Ellen Smith, 

.Joseph Caffrey and Others, 


. Appellant ; 

. Respondents. 


(Before Palles, C.B., Andrews, Johnson, and 
Boyd, JJ.) 

29th June, 1899. 

The provisions of Section 21 of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890, “ with respect to any 
sanitary convenience used in common by the occupiers 
of two or more separate dwelling-houses, or by other 
persons ” are not applicable against the occupants of 
a single tenement house by whom the same sanitary 
convenience are used in common. 

Case stated for the opinion of the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice in Ireland, 
pursuant to 20 & 21 Vic., chap. 43. 

Two summonses were brought by the complainant, a 
sanitary officer of the Corporation of Dublin (the 
Urban Sanitavy Authority for the City of Dublin) 
under Section 21, Sub-section 2, of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890 (53 & 54 Vic., cap. 
59.' 


The first summons complaiaed “that the water- 
closet on the premises, 3, Grenville-street, used in 
common by you, being occupiers of separate dwelling- 
houses, and the floor of same, and the approaches 
thereto, are in such a condition as to be a nuisance 
and annoyance to the inhabitants of the said premises 
and of the neighbourhood, for want of the proper 
cleansing thereof, and that the state of such water- 


closet and the approaches thereto is caused by the acts 
or default of some or all of the persons having the 
use thereof in common, including you, the said J oseph 
Caffrey," and the other six defendants named in the 
summons. 

The second complaint was “ that the water-closet 
on the premises, 3, Grenville-street, used in common 
by the persons residing in said premises, being persons 
other than the occupiers of two or more separate 
dwelling-houses, ancl the floor of same and the ap- 
proaches thereto, are in such a condition as to be a 
nuisance and annoyance to the inhabitants of the said 
premises and of the neighbourhood for want of the 
proper cleansing thereof, and that the said state of 
such water-closet and the approaches thereto is caused 
by the acts or default of some or all of the persons 
having the use thereof in common, including you, the 
said Joseph Caffrey,” and the six other defendants 
named. . . 

The learned magistrate stated that it was proved, 
and that ho found as a fact in each case that the 
water-closet of the premises, No. 3, Grenville street, 
in the city of Dublin, was a sanitary convenience 
used in common by the occupiers of No. 3, Grenvule- 
street aforesaid, and that the defendants and their 
families were the occupiers of the premises, each 
defendant with his family occupying a separate room 
or rooms in said house, and that the said water-closet 
and the approaches thereto were in fact, and m the 
opinion of the complainant (an inspector of nuisance 
under the Urban Sanitary Authority of Dublin), in 
such a state and condition as to be a nuisance ana 
annoyance to the inhabitants of the district for want 
of proper cleansing thereof. He Btated that no 
evidence was given as to which of the persons paving 
the use of the water-closet in common was in default 
in respect thereof. As to the first summons he held 
that the defendants were not “ occupiers oi two or 
more separate dwelling-houses,” but were m tact 
together the occupiers of a single dwelling-house, and 
were not therefore within the words of the section 
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( 53 * 54 v ic., cap. 59, sec. 21) “occunievs nf 

S™on““ g ' h0l ' SeS '’' he theret °» 

inasmuch as the words of the section did not, in his 
opinion,, justify him in holding that the term “ other 
persons was applicable to the inhabitants of a single 
a Class escluded from the operation of 
the woids two or more separate dwelling-houses ” 

by reason of its greater limitation. 

The defendants were not represented in the Police 
t-ourt on either summons. 

Upon the request of the complainant, the learned 
magistrate now stated this case for the opinion of the 
Court upon the question whether he was in point of 
law in his determination dismissing both complaints. 

Philip White (instructed by Mr. I. J. Rice, Solicitor ), 
appeared for the appellant and argued that on one or 
other of the summons, the defendants should have 
neen convicted. A tenement house occupied bv 
several tenants, under distinct agreements of lettin^ 
Sh -!r d, xt m a remedial section 21, he construed as 
within the words “ two or more separate dwelling- 
houses. Under the Franchise Acts these tenants 
would he held to be tenants of different dwelling- 
houses There was no definition in the Public Health 
Acts of “ dwelling-houses,” but “ house ” was defined 
m section 2 of the Public Health Ireland Act, 1898 
(though this did not assist the argument one way or 
other) as including “ schools and also factories and 
other buildingsm which persons are employed whatever 
Jen- number may be.” The object of the Public 
Health Acts, generally speaking, was to cast the 
duty of abating all nuisance either upon the owner 
° r , x • °° cu P iers of all premises— upon the owner 
(that is the person who received the rack rent for the 
premises; see Bowen v. James (10 L.R.I., 2G), where 
a nuisance arose from the want or defective construc- 
tion of any structural convenience, and in all other 
cases upon the occupier. The six defendants must be 
treated as the “ occupiers ” of these premises. 

Palles, C.B . — Suppose a man has a tenement house 
containing eight rooms, and that he lets out seven of 
them and receives the rack rent for these, but remains 
m possession of the eighth room himself, is he not the 
occupier of the entire premises 1 
Philip White. — It has been for that reason held in 
the Recorder’s Court and by Mr. Swifte, one of the 
Divisional Magistrates of Dublin, that a person who 
occupies portion of a house, and lets out the rest of it 
in tenements, is the occupier of the house. There was 
a decision of His Honour J udge Anderson, the County 
Court _ Judge of Tipperary, to the opposite effect, 
following an English decision, the application of which 
would seem extremely doubtful, but in Dublin it has 
been decided as I say. 

Palles, C.B. — I must say that I think the Recorder 
was right. 

Philip White. — Alternatively, we ask the Court to 
hold that the defendants are caught by the words 
“ used fr common — by other persons,” as showing 
that the section was meant to apply to every possible 
case in which there was a use in common by several 
persons of any sanitary convenience. If the appellant 
is wrong in these contentions then the position of 
things is that in all cases similar to the present, in 
regard to nuisance, the prosecution must fail against 
the occupiers, however flagrant the nuisance may be ; 
the sanitary, authority will be unable to prove who 
the . person liable for the nuisance is, and the only 
available remedy, in the interests of the public, is for 
the sanitary authority, under the last sub-section of 
section 110 of the Irish Public Health Act, 1878, to 
undertake the cleansing of such convenience them- 
selves, unless they choose to leave them alone. 

Palles, C.B. — If you have not sufficient powers by 
statute, you must go to Parliament to get them. 
That is the only answer which can he given you in 


ths Court. All we W to determine here is what 
are the powers which you possess under the 31st 
section. Until 1890 yon had not even those powers 

£iZt?. ve f V ect r n tlw dedsi °“ « f a* 

Uourt that that section does not apply to the present 
ase wdl be quite enough to enabfe you to app“£ 
the Legislature for any further powers you require. 

(Counsel also referred to, and by permission of the 
oourt, read a judgment pronounced by Mr. R P 
Carton, Q.e., when Divisional Magistrate of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police District, on the 3rd of December, 
it>38, m a case of The Corporation v. Kelly). 

There was no appearance for the respondents. 

Palles, C.B.—We think that the decisions of Mr. 
Mahouy and of Mr. Carton were quite right. It is 
quite clear to me that section 21, sub-section 2 of the 

1890 a PPl ies onl y t0 sanitary convenience 
used m common by the occupiers of two or more 
separate dwelling-houses. There could be no doubt 
about this if the commencement of the section did 
not contam the words, “or by other persons,” so that 
we have to construe the meaning of these words, 
other persons ; but in doing so the general rule of 
construction of words of tliis description, noscitur a 
soens, must be applied. The persons that are first 
mentioned are persons who have the use of these 
conveniences by reason of their occupation of the 
premises mentioned in the section — because they are 
occupiers ” of those premises. But there may be, 
and 1 1 ndeed must be, another class of persons who are 
entitled to the use of these conveniences by reason of 
their occupation, but who still are hot, in the strict 
sense of the word, “occupiers;” for instance, servants 
and children of the occupiers, and in my opinion, 
thesewords “or by other persons,” were not introduced 
to extend the provisions of the section to the case 
of a single convenience in common by reason of 
the occupation by them of one or more of a 
number of separate dwelling-houses. If Mr. White’s 
construction were to be given to the Act it would 
practically be to strike out from section 21 the words 
“ occupiers of two or more separate dwelling-houses” 
altogether, so that the opening words of the section 
would be read in this way — “With respect to 

any sanitary convenience used in common by 

persons, the following provisions shall have 
effect.’ The matter is quite clear ; and the Corpora- 
iton, having now got the decision of this Court upon 
the subject, should proceed to get statutory powers in 
regard to nuisances of this kind. I am not to be 
taken as saying that there are no such powers already 
in existence, for our consideration has only been 
directed to the particular section. 

Andrews, J. — Nor, of course, do we intend to direct 
or say what particular powers they ought to get. 

Johnson, J . — Nor to say in what particular way 
the section should he amended. 

Andrews, J . — The answer of the Court will be 
that the magistrate was correct in his determination 
upon both complaints, and that the orders of dis- 
missal be affirmed. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct report of this case, and of the 
judgments delivered therein, from my 
notes. 

Albert E. R. Lane Joynt, 
Barrister-at-Law, 

Reporting in the Queen’s Bench Division 
for the Incorporated Council of Law 
Reporting in Ireland. 

29th June, 1899, 

11, Waterloo-road. 
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Statuhestt relative to Rebate of Rate. «nder Section 

(Put in by Sit C. Camkrow, o.b.) 


APPENDIX No. 35. 

73 of the Dublin Corporation Act, 1890* 


• • of which Claims were made for Rebate, showing the 

toK * Sh “^‘— ded for Rebate and the Number refused during each of the Pive Years. 


YEAH. 

i 

Total Number 1 

of Claims. | 

Number of Premises 
recommended. ! 

Number refused. 

' 

1 

3,941 

j 

3,824 

117 

1896, . • ’ -I 

4,322 

349 

4,671 1 

1897, . • • * j 

4,369 

233 

4,602 

1898, ■ 

! 2,579 

213 

| 4,792 

1899, . 

3,392 

1,418 

| 4,810 

1900-1, 

1 

J 


No. 1. Premises the valuation of which exceeded A8, 

No. 3. Premises not occupied by artisans or labourers, 

No. 3. Premises not fronting on street, or places in charge of tire Corporation, . • 

(a) Premises without yards, 

(b) Premises whose yards are rough and uneven, 

(c, Premises whose drains me not properly trapped, jointed, or ventilated, 

w Premises with ashpits and not provided with ashbin accommodation, 

( e ) Premises with insufficient w.c. accommodation, ^ 

(/) Premises not clean or in general good repair, 

• Dublin Corporation Act, 1890 <53 ^ ^ c e e of the 

premises ave assessed, as the uorpomraon may ^ 

•before the 1st. day of March in caoh year. 


3 

34 

284 

31 

546 

882 

599 
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APPENDIX No. 37. 

Table .being she 0—1 U^^^^****~ 

(Put ill. by Professor Smith.) 

The respective death-rates in a series of years are 

Dublin Rate per cent 

London. Dublin. of Loudon Kate. 


1887 

1888 
1S89 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

/ 1st Quartei 

I™ J ;; 

( 4th „ 


Average, 1899 


20- 3 

19- 3 

18- 4 

21- 4 
21-5 

20- 7 
31*3 

17- 8 

19- 9 

18- 6 
18-2 

18- 7 

20- 5 
16-6 
20-6 

21- 4 

19- S 


30-5 

25- 6 

26- 8 
26-3 
29-2 

26- 9 

24- 7 

27- 9 

25- 3 

28- 9 

26- 7 

28- 5 
25-7 

29- 6 
35-2 


150 

131 

139 

125 
122 
141 

126 

139 

140 
136 
159 
143 
139 
156 
143 
164 

151 


« The figures for 1 




ir the City of Dublin. 


APPENDIX No. 38. 

Table sluing the Mot^y “ 6 

(Put in by Professor Smith.) 


1 1 
1 1 

Dublin. 


7-2 

1-5 

5-8 

1-1 

40 

1-7 

8-8 

1-5 

4-8 

1-5 

3-5 

1-4 

4-5 

1-3 

a 5-8 

1-3 

5*4 


1881-1890 . 

1891 . 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 


327 

387 

364 

518 

320 
233 

321 
446 
415 


Figures for 1899 not available. . 

The fever i« mainly enteric in both cities ; &e“ are 1 there is still an 

'—4- in Alin as against four in London^ 

Enteric fever appears to be nearly font times .. fatal in Dublin as in London, mhen the 
difference in population is taken into account. 
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APPENDIX No. 39. 

Table showing the Mortality Rate from Zymotic Diseases in the Dublin Registration Area 
compared with London for Year 1899. 

(Put in by Professor Smith.) 


— 

! Dublin 

| London. | Registration 

Dublin City. 

Dublin Rate per 

cent of London. 

! Dublin 

| Registration Area.; 

Dublin City. 

1st Quarter 

1-71 18 



•94 



2u<l „ 

1 *66 1 1-3 

- 

I ' 7S 

— 

3rd „ 

4-58 1 7-7 

9-3 

•168 

203 

4th „ 

1-96 i 7-3 

1 

8-7 

! -372 

1 

443 


The figures in this table are obtained from the Annual Report of the Medical Officer of 
Health for Dublin. 


APPENDIX No. 40. 

Table giving particulars as to Number of Cases of Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, and Scarlet 
Fever Notified in London and in the Dublin Registration Area during the Year 1899. 

(Pub in by Professor Smith.) 

Notifications of Typhoid Fever in London and Dublin, 1899. 


— 

No. of Notifications. 

No. of Notifications per 1,000 living. 

London. 

Dublin. 

London. 

Dublin. 

1st Quarter 

781 

251 




2nd „ 

446 

254 

— 

— 

3rd 

1,070 

705 

— 

— 

4th „ 

2,155 

519 

- 

— 


4,452 

1,729 

•97 

4-9 


Notifications of Diphtheria in Loudon and Dublin, 1899. 


13,346 



Notifications of Scarlet Fever in London and Dublin, 1899. 
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APPENDIX No. 41. 


x— *«* rr* c p “sX° 

1887-96, 1897, and 1898. 


(Pub in by Professor Smith.) 
1887-96. 


_ ... Dublin rate 

London. Dnblin. pev cent, of London rata. 


1 

Phthisis • • '1 

Other Constitutional Diseases 
Diseases of Nervous System . • j 

Circulatory System • I 

18-8 

19-3 

21-3 

15-9 

42-3 

35 0 
26-0 
34-9 
20-7 
53-7 

186 

135 

164 

130 

127 

Total of above Diseases . . | 

117-6 

170-3 

145 


1897. 


— 

London. 

Dublin. 

Dublin rate 

1 per cent, oE London rate. . 

Phthisis • 

Other Constitutional Diseases 
Diseases of Nervous System . 
„ Circulatory System 

„ Respiratory System 

Total of above Diseases . 

17-6 

19-3 

ISO 

15-6 

31-3 

32-8 

31-8 

29-3 

21-2 

56-1 

186 

165 

163 

136 

179 

101-8 

171-2 

168 

- 


1898. 


Phthisis 

Other Constitutional Diseases 
Diseases of Nervous System 
„ Circulatory System 

M Respiratory System 

Total of above Diseases . 


17- 7 
19-4 

18- 5 
15-1 
330 

35-0 

30-2 

27-6 

21-4 

50-0 

103-7 

. 

164-2 


198 

156 

149 

141 

152 


The Fever mortality, though vny e^vo^ot^t^to b3k 

excess of mortality over that of Ixmdon. Co 1 S excess is in great part made up of 

most largely in the returns for l»th cities, it is oil , Affections other than Phthisis, 

Phthisis: other Constitutional Diseases Respiratory Organs. 

Cancer, Rheumatism, &c.), and Diseases of the IN on ous, ,, 
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APPEND TX No. 42. 

Iabli showing Rate of Infant Mortality in the Dublin Registration Area aa compared with London 
during the Years 1887-1898. 


(Put in by Professor Smith.) 


Tear. 

Deaths of Infants under One Tear tier 
1,001) Births. 

Dublin Rate 
percent, or 
London Rate. 

London. 

Dublin. 

1887, . 



158 

• 

200 

127 

1S8S, . 



146 

167 

114 

1889, . 



141 

ISO 

128 

1890, . 



163 

163 

100 

1891, . 



155 

166 

107 

1892, . 



155 

180 

116 

1893, . 



164 

180 

110 

1894. . 



143 

152 

106 

1895, . 



166 

171 

103 

1896. . 



162 

155 

96 

1897, . 



159 

192 

121 

1898, . 



167 

174 

104 


APPENDIX No. 43. 


Tables showing the General Mortality Rate in the Dublin Registration Area as compared with London 
in different Age Groups during the Years 1897 and 1898. 

(Put in by Professor Smith.) 

The excess in the Dublin death-rate affects all age groups. Taking the figures for 1897 and 1898, they 
are as follows : — 

1897. 


Ages. 

Death-rates per 1,000 living at the 
several Ages. 

Dubliu Mortality 
per cent, of 
London Mortality. 

London. 

Dublin. 

Under 5, 

60-6 

104-2 

172 

5-20, 

3-4 

8-5 

250 

20-40, 

6-6 

12-4 

188 

40-00, 

19-5 

27-2 

139 

60-80, 

58-6 

74-5 

127 

80 and upwards, 

187-7 

200-8 

107 


1898. 


Ages. 

Death-rates per 1,000 living at the 
several Ages. 

Dublin Mortality 
per cent, of 
London Mortality. 

London. 

Dublin. 

Under 5, 

63-7 

7-9 

124 

5-20, 

3-1 

7-2 

232 

20-40, 

6-5 

12-6 

194 

40-60, 

19-8 

27-6 

139 

60-80, 

60-6 

82-3 

136 

80 and upwards, 

201-2 

. 225-5 

112 


No figures for 1899. 

The excess is generally shown in the mortality of infants under 1 year to 1,000 births, but not to 
the same extent as in the mortality of children under 5 years of age taken in the aggregate. The inference 
is that the conditions in Dublin are specially unfavourable to children at some of the ages between 1 and 
5. This is consistent with the very heavy mortality in the next two age groups (5-20 and 20-40). 
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bacillus of tuberculosis ras that a metllotl of tatroj 
iu S tl.at organism, or neutralisms rts 
soon be found. That expectation tos not yetjmen 
fulfilled and see have been driven back, ioi a time at 
least, to a lover aim— the limitation of * 

tuberculosis in tbe community. X ca nii^t piesent 
von ill my remarks with any novelty, ivhethei ot dis- 
isivevy 01 of exposition; lean only go over ground 
“S has been trod before, with little advantage, 
perhaps, other than making tl.e path "™f 

takable It may be stated m advance that there is 
now a perfect agreement that tuberculosis is mi 
infective disease in exactly the same urn.. , that 
small-pox is infective, the duration of one disease 
belli" measured, perhaps, by years, while the other 
lasts only a few weeks. Further, it attacks annuals 
as well L man, and mainly those animals which are 
domesticated or used for the food of man. Lastly, 
it may be introduced into the body by the entrance of 

any tuberculous (ot tubercle-bacilh-beaiung) mateiml 

into any internal part of the body, or through broken 
or fissured skin. , , 

I will not u-ouble you with a laborious away -of 
statistics. Let it suffice to say that tuberculosis is 
far and away the most fatal disease which afflicts the 
human race. From a valuable paper read by Di. 
John William Moore before the British Medical 
Association in 1896, I draw die following 
of the mortality in the various parts of the United 
Kingdom. For the fourteen years ending with and 
including 1894, the ratio of deaths from tuberculosis 
to the total number of deaths from all causes was 

In England and Wales, . 12-3 per cent. 

In Scotland, . • . 13 8 do. 

In Ireland, . • .14-9 do. 


tubercular ought to stand at much less than 8,000, 
and tbe actual number of deaths to be ascribed to the 
tubercular infection ought to be very much more than 
12 000. Within the sanitary area of the city ot 
Dublin proper the excess of deaths due to tuberculosis 
over those due to the diseases ordinarily included m 
the zymotic group is relatively much greater ; but I 
cannot give exact figures on account of the very in- 
definite, if not misleading, classification adopted ni 
the annual report of the Sanitary Department. 

But a further unpleasant fact about tuberculosis 
has to be faced — namely, that while in England, 
Wales and Scotland the mortality from tuberculosis, 
and especially from its commoner manifestation, 
phthisis, has been steadily diminishing, in Ireland the 
mortality is increasing. And it is to be remembered 
that tbe death-record isnot the full measure of tlieevilot 
tuberculosis. While the so-called zymotic diseases 
either “kill or cure,” so to speak, within a few weeks, 
and most otherdiseaseskill either in infancy or towards 
the close of the natural span of life, tuberculosis 
plsdma a large proportion of its victims at the period 
which should be the prime of life, and after, perhaps, 
months or years of illness. This is the plague to 
which, as to the Cretan monster of Grecian fable, we 
pay tribute yearly in this small country of at least 
12 000 lives, and to whose exactions we exhibit a 
callousness born of familiarity or of hopeless apathy. 
Not that we cannot proclaim our enthusiasm for 
hygienic measures. In the years 1894-5 we had an 
epidemic of small-pox in Ireland. In the whole of 
Ireland there were 218 deaths, of which 189 were in 
the Dublin registration district. Practically all 
these deaths could have been prevented by efficient 
vaccination. The deaths from phthisis or pulmonary 
consumption alone, not to speak of the other forms of 
tuberculosis in Dublin during those two years reached 
the total of 2,419, yet the small-pox epidemic begat a 
— i nr.finit.nl for infectious diseases tor 


the total ol yen wie - 

while in the oomtaed dkrtriefi, rf North and South proposd to a ttS S 

Dubliu S’Shta tl”“c Sty rf Hmiting 1 the blood-taxlevied by tuberculosis. Iguitesee 

is higher 

publicity-compelling character entailed by, let us say, 
two hundred thousand pounds spent on a fever hos- 
pital with an annual subvention of perhaps twenty 
thousand pounds a year. If half that sum were m- 


was 18 per cenu. oi an ueanun, - . j 

Dublin, proper the tuberculosis mortality is lugfiei 
still But this does not at all adequately represent 
the extent of the plague. For everyone who dies of 
tuberculosis there are a large number of the living 
who are its victims — how many it is impossible to 
— In a district like Dublin, where one-fifth of the 


ray. I» a district like Dublin where oee-fiftb otahe tuberctasi the annus! 

ZTZ.’ZSS SfJSSmJ suftL froL mortality in Dublin from that source would net be 


deatns or more are iroiu utuoi., - r T 

that at least one-third of the population suffers from 
it at one time or another. "W e are accustomed to 

hear of the group of zymotic diseases as the enemy 
against which hygiene should concentrate all its 
forces. No one can deny the great diminution m 
these diseases brought about by improved sanitary 
conditions, but there is an even greater enemy yet in 
the field. From the Report of the Registrar-General 
for Ireland for the year 1896, 1 learn that the aver- 
age yearly mortality in Ireland from zymotic diseases 
for the decade 1886-95 was 7,997, or practically 
8,000, while the average mortality from the commoner 
tubercular diseases was 11,916, or practically 12,000. 
Yet this latter total is by no means a complete esti- 
mate of the total fatality of tuberculosis ; for the 
zymotic group includes not merely small-pox, 
measles, scarlet fever, typhus, whooping-cough, 
diphtheria, enteric fever, and puerperal fever, but 
also influenza, a large proportion of the deaths in 
which are notoriously due to antecedent tuberculosis, 
simple continued fever which, when fatal, is often 
only a name for some form of tubercular invasion, 
and diarrhoea, dysentery, and simple cholera, 
■which are often only tubercular manifestations. 
So that tbe probability is that the actual 
number of deaths due to infective diseases not 


telligentiy spent m ugnumg 

mortality in Dublin from that source would not be 
quarter what it is, and the expenditure would repay 
itself in the corresponding reduction of the poor rate. 

It is practically certain that the bacillus or exciting 
germ of tuberculosis enters the body either in the food 
or in tlie air respired. Of foods, meat and milk are 
the chief bearer of tbe bacillus. Tuberculosis is ex- 
ceedingly common in cattle, and more particularly m 
cows. The disease varies in tbe extent of its dis- 
semination in different districts and countries but a 
low estimate for dairy cattle would be from 15 to -0 
per cent., especially in urban or suburban districts in 
Ireland, where the tuberculosis mortality among 
human beings is so very great. Yet, when last year 
Dr T P Kirkpatrick drew attention, in an able 
paper 'read before the Dublin University Biological 
Association, to tbe danger of a tuberculous mlk 
supply, he was met by an organised outcry to the effect 
that wherever else there might be cattle-tuberculosis, 
there was certainly none in Dublin. 

Now, there is a well-recognised way of finding out 
whether a given animal is tuberculous or not. If a 
small quantity of Koch’s tuberculin be injected into 
the animal, and if it harbour within its body any 
substautisl focus of tubercle, it tnll , s \°" ‘ “.“S 
rise of temperature within twelve to twenty hours 
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That test has not been applied to the Dublin cattle, 
and whenever it is applied it will almost certainly 
reveal _ that ve are no better off than continental 
countries, in which the proportion of cattle recognised 
by this test as tuberculous varies betweeen 30 and 
50 per cent., and even more. Tuberculin reaction is 
a test for living animals ; but official inspection by 
trained observers corroborates its information, for the 
statistics of abattoirs on the Continent and in 
England show a per-centage of carcases with tuber- 
culosis varying, for example, from 12-7 in Prussia to 
27-5 in Saxony, and 29-4 in Manchester. 

We derive a large portion of our meat supply and 
the whole of our milk supply from animals which are 
more liable to the disease than man himself. It has 
been abundantly proved that tuberculous meat, and 
especially tuberculous milk, are fruitful sources of 
the disease in human beings ; and infected milk is 
probably the cause of more than 90 per cent, of the 
fatal diseases of children under three years of a»e. 
As to meat, if not very extensively infected, it may 
possibly be deprived of all danger by efficient cooking. 
But iu a city where it is almost a boast that the 
abattoir is boycotted, what guarantee have we as to 
the extent of the infection which is surely present 
in a certain number of cases, and what hope for 
efficient cooking among a population ignorant of any 
purpose in the process except the satisfaction of the 
palate 1 Oattle should be killed in the official 
abattoir under skilled inspection. When the carcase is 
found extensively diseased it should be absolutely 
condemned ; when not too extensively diseased the 
parts allowed to be sold for food should be efficiently 
sterilised before leaving the abattoir. If these 
measures were put in force cattle-rearers and dealers 
would be supplied with the strongest motive for 
stamping out tubercular disease, and would soon 
discover the importance of separation of diseased from 
healthy animals, and of thorough cleanliness in the 
surroundings of both classes. All measures which 
deal with the meat supply necessarily improve the 
milk supply, but there should be extra and very 
special sanitary inspection of milch cows, dairy-yards, 
milk-shops, and I will also add of dairy hands. 
And here I shall venture to say parenthetically that 
sanitary officials not specially trained ought to be 
selected because they are reliable and capable of 
being trained for the work they have to do, and not 
because they have failed at every other calling. To 
return to the milk question, I shall add that, even 
with the fullest inspection, I agree with those who 
hold that there is no security unless it be efficiently 
sterilised or, for practical purposes, boiled. Poor and 
rich cannot have the fact too strongly driven home 
to them that all milk ought to be cooked before being 
consumed. It has lately been proved that butter also 
may carry the tubercle bacillus, and, unfortunately, 
one cannot sterilise the domestic supply of butter. 
But butter could, I believe, be just as well made from 
milk which has been sterilised by being kept for a 
sufficient time just below boiling point ; and the 
butter of the future must be made with some 
such precaution. Need I add that if fresh milk 
be dangerous unboiled, skimmed milk and butter- 
milk are doubly so, seeing that they are liable to 
contain a proportionally greater number of the 
bacilli. Boiling the milk in the first instance would 
remove suspicion from the milk and its after products, 
assuming that they were not subjected to new con- 
tamination. 

I now come to the consideration of the danger 
which man incurs by contact with his fellow who is 
the victim of tuberculosis. Most frequently phthisis 
or consumption is the form from which the danger 
arises, because the consumptive is ever disseminating 
bacilli about him. At every cough he scatters from his 
mouth a fine, perhaps imperceptible, rain in which 
the organisms have been found. His expectoration 
dries in his handkerchief, on his hands, his lips, his 
floor, and on the pavements, and is there pulverised 


and carried on every gust of wind into his neigh- 
bour’s lungs or into his food. If it does not scatter 
itself in this somewhat natural fashion the sanitary 
scavenger takes care that it shall be disseminated 
from the rubbish buckets or carts. 

Among the poor, who h ive to live in closer contact 
with one another than the rich, the danger of direct 
transference of infection is greatly multiplied. 

_ What does all this lead to ? Simply to the deduc- 
tion that the same measure which I hinted at as ne- 
cessary for the restriction of tuberculosis among cattle 
must be applied as far as possible among ourselves. 
The first of these measures may be briefly described 
as the improvement of the hygienic condition of the 
population, and especially of the poor ; and this im- 
provement must include attention to their food, their 
conditions of work, and their housing. Various 
factory Acts have much improved the condition of 
w ork. I have indicated at least one direction in which 
their food can be improved — namely, its sterilisation 
if suspected of tuberculous contamination ; and I shall 
only say as to the housing that, apart from a few 
model dwellings in this city, one has only to go through 
Dublin to discover what the tenements of the poor 
ought not to be. Insufficiency of light, of air, especi- 
ally, and often of water; a repulsive pretence of 
sanitary accommodation common to several tenements, 
stairs and passages and yards grimy or filthy ; doors 
which do not shut and windows which do not open 
are rather the rule than the exception in Dublin 
tenement houses. These are ideal conditions for the 
growth of the tubercle bacilli, and of a race of feeble, 
unresisting human victims. The ordinary sanitary 
law, vigorously administered, ought to be able to 
remedy these conditions. 

In the next place, the public should be instructed 
as to the elementary facts of sanitary science, and I 
venture to think that in any attempt to introduce 
practical teaching into our schools there is no subject 
more useful or important than this. The germ theory 
of disease, the value of nature’s disinfectants — light, 
air, and water — the elementary facts of drainage are 
so easily explained, and so important in relation to 
the life of man, animals, and even the vegetable 
kingdom, that I can hardly conceive any subject of 
wider practical hearing. 

But to fight the plague of tuberculosis at closer 
quarters still further measures are necessary. If one 
had a free hand one would separate at one stroke all 
those who have the disease from those who have not, 
and one would use every necessary measure to disin- 
fect the dwellings and surroundings of the tubercular 
portion of the community. It is easier to recom- 
mend these measures than to carry them into effect. 
The sentiment of family affection, of private liberty, 
of personal property, will always impede a rigid appli- 
cation of sanitary laws. But such sentiments have 
been overcome to a large extent with regard to other 
diseases. A solitary leper found his way to Dublin 
some few years ago. His personal liberty was so un- 
fairly limited as a result of a childish panic that I 
have often regretted having had any share in making 
his case public. No doubt leprosy has been eradi- 
cated from the greater part of Northern Europe, in large 
part by the application, of the principle of separation. 

I believe we shall have to adopt that principle, perhaps 
in a modified form, in any vigorous attempt to 
cope with tuberculosis. We shall have to found in 
every county, or group of counties, tuberculosis 
colonies — hospices, where those who are so far ad- 
vanced in the disease as to be a threatening danger 
to their neighbours shall he nursed as well as in city 
hospitals, but in better surroundings of light and air ; 
and we shall require, in addition, consumption sana- 
toria, where those who have contracted the disease, 
but are not as yet broken down by it, can undergo a 
course of treatment by rest and stimulating atmos- 
phere, and good feeding, and such medication as may 
seem advisable for their cure. I believe that a few 
consumption hospitals throughout Ireland, like the 
2 Q 
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National Hospital at Newcastle, wifcli which I have 
the honour to be connected, would work wonders on 
the consumption death-rate. Not that a few weeks’ 
residence in such an liospitalwould cure consumption ; 
it can in many cases only put the drag on its down- 
ward course. But if such hospitals were larger and 
more generously supported, one could keep the suit- 
able patients longer, or take them in again and again 
as the disease seemed from time to time to re-assert 
itself. Consumption hospitals are not a benefit to 
the patients only ; they remove the disease from the 
healthy at the periods when infection of the healthy 
is most likely to occur. But however I should like 
to see such hospitals multiplied, I confess I think 
them only half measures till the consumption hospices 
are also established for the more advanced cases. The 
sanitary authorities will have to prepare for large 
outlay in these directions before the next century is 
many years old. 

I now come to a measure which I believe we have 
no excuse for omitting any longer. I mean the dis- 
infection of the dwellings of tubercular patients. 
This may be done while in occupation by the diseased 
person, removed of course for the occasion, or after 
his death or departure to another dwelling. If the 
more exacting measure — that is, periodic disinfection 
during occupation — could be carried out, so much the 
better; but the second alternative ought under no 
circumstances to be neglected. The amount of per- 
fectly avoidable consumption or other tubercular 
disease brought about by allowing healthy people to 
succeed tubercular ones in tenement dwellings with- 
out disinfection is probably much greater than we 
have any notion of. That the thing occurs is cer- 
tain ; there is hardly a doctor whose experience does 
not prove it ; many such instances have been published 
of healthy families coming into infected dwellings and 
dying off one by one like their predecessors. Is that 
a right thing to occur in countries which boast their 
civilisation, and believe that they set the world the 
pattern in sanitation? I am quite aware that dis- 
infection implies notification ; and I should certainly 
wish to see tuberculosis, or at least consumption, put 
on the list of notifiable diseases. I do not quite see 


how otherwise to secure disinfection of dwellings from 
which consumptives have removed, unless, indeed, it 
were made obligatory on owners of tenement property 
to have holdings disinfected at every change of tenant. 
But there ought to be no difficulty in the case of 
death, seeing that the Medical Officer of Health for 
Dublin publishes a report on the deaths within liis 
district weekly. All that is required is that the fact 
of tuberculosis being a highly contagious disease 
should not be ignored. 

I may recapitulate this paper as follows : — Tuber- 
culosis, iucludiug its commonest form, consumption, 
is a disease due to organic disease germs conveyed into 
our bodies either in the air we breathe or in the food 
we eat. The germs which reach us in food occur 
mainly in the flesh and milk of animals which were 
themselves diseased. Those which we take in in 
respiration are borne on the dust formed of the dried 
expectoration or other secretions of tuberculous per- 
sons. To limit the spread of tuberculosis all improve- 
ments in the comfort of the population are efficient as 
raising the standard of resistance to infection, and 
this particularly holds for improvement of their dwell- 
ings. But a special need exists for supervision of 
their food supply, so as to exclude all manifestly 
infective material from consumption. There ought to 
be public instruction as to the need of efficient cook- 
ing of all food liable to tuberculous contamination. 
The regulation of the milk and meat supply, whether 
from home or foreign sources, is especially urgent. 

The separation as far as possible of the tubercular 
from the healthy is desirable, that method being 
already in use in every other infectious disease which 
has been the object of sanitary control, and only 
neglected in this one because of ignorance or apathy. 
The erection of consumption hospitals is a crying need 
all over the world, but nowhere more urgent than in 
Ireland. The disinfection of the dwellings and be- 
longings of consumptives is as urgent as disinfection 
in the case of any other contagious disease. 

Lastly, the sanitary service of the city ought to be 
organised on the basis of intelligence and efficiency, 
and on none other. 


APPENDIX No. 45. 

Extract from Third Annual Report of the Philanthropic Reform Association for the year 
ended 30th April, 1899, on the subject of Tenement Houses in Dublin. 

(Put in by Mr. Eason, j.p.) 


At the Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, in Dublin, in August, 1898, a paper on 
Tenement Houses was read by ouv Secretary, Mrs. 
Tolerton. The insanitary condition of many houses, 
and the need for more stringent regulations and more 
energetic enforcement of the Bye-Laws relating to 
such dwellings, were forcibly pointed out. The 
Daily Nation published during September a series 
of most important articles, describing in detail the 
shocking condition of many tenement houses, and 
the failure to enforce the Bye-Laws in regard to them. 
On September 23rd, 1898, a general meeting of this 
Association was held, at which onr President, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Meath, occupied the chair. 
The following resolutions were passed : — 

(I.) That the Public Health Acts and Bye- 
Laws which require the owners of houses occupied 
by members of more than one family, to provide 
sufficient sanitary accommodation, and a suffi- 
cient supply of pure water, and to have the courts 
and court-yards properly paved, are not univer- 
sally enforced, and that more vigorous efforts on 
the part of the Corporation to compel the carrying 
out of these obligations is urgently required. 

Proposed by Sir W. Stokes, m.d 
Seconded by Alexander Conan Esq. 


(II.) That inasmuch as the existing Bye-Laws 
do not provide effectively for die punishment of 
tenants who misuse the fixtures and appliances 
provided by the landlord, and do not throw 
upon the tenants the obligation of keeping the 
rooms and passages clean and well ventilated, 
immediate steps should be taken to revise the 
Bye-Laws, and to obtain additional legal powers, 
if necessary. 

Proposed by Dean Dickinson. 

Seconded by J. Hatchell, Esq., d.l. 

(III.) That to secure the more thorough 
inspection and supervision of lodging-houses, 
the appointment of some women as Sanitary 
Inspectors is most desirable. 

Proposed by W. Field, Esq., m.p. 

Seconded by Rev. J. D. Osborne, m.a. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin and Sir Charles 
Cameron were present, and stated that stej s were 
being taken to revise the Bye-Laws relating to 
tenement houses, and also that they were in favour 
of appointing some women as sanitary inspectors. 
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APPENDIX No. 46. 

r£=r ^ __ b ^ 
(By Mr. Ross, 3t.inst.c.e.) 
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dragged down by the. example and the ridicule of the 
other women oooupying the same house, 
in S™ 1 ? 1 ' wl ? k m ° st towns of the size of Dublin 

SSEi-tS' the dirt “ d 

Wages in Dublin have increased 50 to 100 Der 

s r ga it'dhi f? rty 7 T a> but the additi °aal money 

so gained has to a great extent only produced more 
idleness and more drunkenness. It has also been 1 
now 1 k Q]Uri ° US 1U sfca fP in g° ut some trades— the goods 
tured. 6mg lmp0rted whlch formerly were manufac- 

The buildings of the Artizans’ Company and of the 

NuS%?t U3t haVe *° 0d -’ the S of the 
pursing Sisters are useful. I think if there were 
more places where labourers could gee meals and 

lodgings it might do good. 
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